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INTRODUCTION 

In  enterinjr  upon  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  material 
presented  in  the  first  volume  of  this  book,  it  will  be  well  to 
beym  with  a  short  consideration  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  study  and  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  argument  will 
be  based. 

At  the  present  moment  th«re  exists  a  ver>-  wide  divergence 
between  different  schools  of  thought  in  their  attitude  towards 
ethnographical  material.     While  some  are  almost  exclusively 
interested  in  the  evolution  of  custom  and  institution,  others 
devote  their  energies  as  exclusively  to  the  studv  of  geographical 
distribution  with  the  aim  of  discovering  how  the  cultures  now 
existing  on  the  earth  have  been  built  up.     As  I  have  recorded 
elsewhere',  my  own  standpoint  altered  very  profoundly  while 
was  writing  the  theoretical  discussion  contained  in  this  volume 
1   began  as  a  firm  adherent  of  the  current   English  school 
being  almost  exclusively  interested  in  the  evolution  of  belief, 
custom  and   institution,   paying  little  attention   to  the  comi 
plexity  of  individual  cultures,  except  where  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  changes  had   been  set  up  from  without,  as  in 
the  case  of  recent  Polynesian  influence  in  Melanesia.     At  a 
definite  point  in  my  argument  I  was  led  to  see  that  Melanesian 
society  is  complex.      I    began   my  theoretical  consideration 
with  a  comparative  study  of  the  systems  of  relationship  which 
have  been  recorded  in  the  first  volume,  and  at  first  attended 
purely  to  their  structure,  neglecting  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  terms  o.  relationship  as  linguistic  facts.     On  the 
basis  of  this  pure  y  morphological  study  I  was  enabled  to  build 
up  a  scheme  of  the  evolution  of  Melanesian  social  structure. 
It  was  only  after  I  had  followed  out  as  far  as  possible  the 

'  '"'■esidential  .Address  to  Section  H,  bruish  Association   ion      St..  R,.n   Kr.. 
Assoc.,  iqri.  p.  490,  and  X.uur,,  191,,  l.XXXVii,  3.'^'='"*'"'  '9"-     ^ee  ReP-  Bm. 
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path  suggested  by  the   comparative  study  of  the   forms  of 
the  systems  and  their  associated  functions  that  I  turned  to 
the  consideration  of  the  systems  as  collections  of  linguistic 
facts.     On  considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
m  conjunction  with  the  scheme   I   had  already  reached,   it 
became  apparent  that  the  development  I  had  traced  had  not 
taken  place  in  a  simple  and  homogeneous  society,  but  had 
come  about  as  part  of  the  general  interaction  of  two  peoples. 
From  this  point  it  became  my  task  to  endeavour  to  analyse  the 
complexity  presented  by  Melanesian  society  into  its  component 
elements.     As  the  argument  proceeded  I  was  forced  into  the 
conviction  that   Melanesian   culture   is  even   more   complex 
than    had   at    first   appeared;    it    became    evident    that   an 
understanding  of  this  complexity  must  be  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  complete   knowledge   of  the   development, 
not  only  of  Melanesian  culture  as  a  whole,  but  of  each  of 
the  individual  customs  a  ,d  institutions  which  make  it  up 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  standpoint 
during  the  course  of  the  work  suggested  that  the  mode  of 
arrangement  of  the  material  with  which  I  had  begun  might 
be  unsuited  to  the  hnal  setting  out  of  the  result!;  but,  for 

oXI  L11  if  ^""^^  '""^'l^'"'  ^  "^^  '^^  ^°  see  that  the 
order  I  had   followed  was   that   most   suited    to   the   study 

L  *'^^/"\^«  ^"^  •«  o"e  I  should  again  pursue  if  I  were 
to   undertake  a   similar   survey  of  any  other  ethnographic 

that  It  became  apparent  how,  through  my  belief  in  the 
KT^r^K^'^PT^"'^"."^.^'^^  ^^"^y  °f  relationship.  I  had 
Sfn  I  fi  A  ^w^  '^  K  ^"^'y^'^  °"  ^  ^"'•^  foundation.  EspeciaHy 
did  I  find  this  to  be  true  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most 

«;£  of^rmrnfl''^"°'"^"^'  ^?^'y^'^'  "^^  arrangement  fn 
order  of  time  of  the  constituent  elements  of  which  a  culture 
IS  composed.  I  have  therefore  made  little  change  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  this  volume.  With  a  few  unlmr^rtlm 
exceptions  they  stand  as  they  were  written  when  ^T  was 
wholly  under  the  sway  of  the  old  evolutionary  standpoTnt 

write  in'  theTr  ''''"  T.  ^^'"^^^^  ^^^'^^  I  should^  not 
write  in  the  same  way  if  I  were  to  start  again  from  the 
beginning,   but   I   have  left  them  as   they  were  wrUten   as 

"itlT.'YT  ^^'  ^"'■^'y  evolutioLry  standpoint. 
In   the   task   of   analysing   Melanesian   culture   into    its 
component   elements,    I    began   with    features,    such   as   the 
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secret  societies,  which  had  come  especially  under  my  own 
T'?K*  u""^  again  when  I  had  finished,  the  problem  arose 
whether  the  order  of  the  argument  which  I  had  myself  fol- 
lowed was  that  best  suited  for  the  demonstration  of  its  results 
to  others. 

In  this  case  also  it  has  seemed  best  to  preserve  the  order 
of  my  own  argument,  but  the  motive  in  this  case  differs  from 
that  which  has  led  me  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
evolution  of  Melanesian  society.  In  this  case  I  have  pre- 
served my  original  order,  not  because  I  believe  it  to  be  That 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  1  had  to  meet,  still  less  to 
those  of  other  ethnographic  provinces.  I  have  preserved 
the  order  of  the  argument  which  I  myself  followed  because 
It  seems  important  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  preserve  the  record  of  the  line  of  argument  by  whifh 

"^^^rT\  ^'^  '"tf ''"^  '"  ethnology,  even  if  this  line  be 
unduly  tortuous.  Here,  as  in  all  other  ways  by  which  we 
are  striving  to  follow  the  course  of  human  culture,  the 
imniediate  problem  before  us  is  that  of  method.     The  task 

r/n^.irf  n^'"  °^/"^^  '"''"'■^'  '"'°  'heir  component  elements 
IS  quite  new.  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  to  the  methodology 
of  this  analysis  that  I  hope  the  chief  value  of  this  book  will 
1  ;.n  1  ^  P''*^^^"^  state  of  the  subject,  the  method  by  which 
a  conclusion  is  reached  is  as  important  as  the  conclusion  itself ; 
the  errors  of  a  method  may  be  as  valuable  as  the  truths 
which  are  reached  by  its  means.  I  have  therefore  kept  to 
my  original  order,  even  when  I  know  that  I  should  have 
followed  a  different  course  if  I  had  possessed  at  the  beginning 
the  knowledge  I  had  gained  at  the  end.  S'""'ng 

It  IS  important  to  lay  stress  in  every  possible  way  on 
the  principles  and  method  of  my  own  inquiry  because  ^hey 
fn^he  rh^r'"''^'^  ^'■°'"  '^'''^  "hich  have  been  adopted 
Th  s  attPmL^'^KT'  ^"^'"P'  '°  ^"^'y^^  Melanesian  culture. 
1  his  attempt,  which  we  owe  to  Graebner'.  differs  in  its  line 
of  approach  in  its  general  method,  and  in  its  main  assumptions 
and  principles  so  deeply  from  those  of  my  own  work  that  it 

exce'p'^'ourVnV''^  t'^  ''  ^"^  ^^^-'"^  common  to  u 
cSe  and  thi  ne  H  'f  '   ^'^^'  complexity   of   Melanesian 
culture  and  the  need  for  its  analys  s.     The  fact  that  two 
a  tempts  to  attack  a  problem  should  differ  so  w^^ey  as  those 
of  Graebner  and  myself  shows  only  too  cogently^the  need 

'  S«  Zeitsch./.  Eth^ol.,  ,vo5,  xxxvu  and  Anthropos,  .909,  iv,  726  and  998. 
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there  is  for  the  study  of  methods  and  principles,  and  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  apologize  for  a  mode  of  treatment  which  will 
help  in  any  way  to  illustrate  this  study. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  here  the  main  difference 
which,  I  believe,  separates  the  general  method  of  this  book 
from  that  of  Graebner,  for  this  difference  stands  in  a  de- 
finite relation  to  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  my  argument. 
To  Graebner,  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  social  organi- 
sation, a  new  language  or  a  new  religion  seems  to  be  a 
process  of  the  same  order  as  the  introduction  of  an  element 
of  material  culture.  To  him.  the  introduction  of  the  dual 
organisation  of  society  or  of  an  Austronesian  tongue  seems 
to  present  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  introduction  of  a 
new  weapon  or  implement.  To  me,  on  the  other  hand,  social 
organisation,  language  and  religion  seem  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  life  of  a  people  so  far  more  intimately  than  material 
objects  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  they  have  been  introduced. 
It  is  the  duty  of  one  who  attempts  to  analyse  a  culture  to 
formulate  a  mechanism  whereby  an  introduced  element  of 
culture  has  become  part  of  the  complex  in  which  it  is  now 
found. 

The  cases  of  language  and  religion  present  no  fundamental 
difficulty.  We  possess  historical  examples  of  the  processes 
by  which  people  assume  a  new  language  or  a  new  religion  ; 
it  is  even  one  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  at  the 
present  moment  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  frame  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  the  process 
whereby  such  changes  came  about  in  the  early  stages  of 
Melanesian  history,  the  matter  presents  no  fundamental 
difficulty ;  the  difficulty  is  one  of  mechanism,  not  of 
principle. 

It  is  very  different  if  we  are  to  establish  a  change  of 
social  organisation  as  one  of  the  results  of  influence  upon 
a  people  from  without.  The  basic  idea  which  underlies  the 
whole  argument  of  this  book  is  the  deeply  seated  and  intimate 
character  of  social  structure.  It  seems  at  first  sight  impos- 
sible that  a  society  can  change  this  structure  and  yet  continue 
to  exist. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  how  a  new  form  of 
social  structure  may  be  imposed  by  a  conquering  people  who 
reduce  the  earlier  inhabitants  to  a  condition  of  complete  sub- 
servience.    Here  we  should  have  to  do  with  the  replacing  of 
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one  social  structure  by  another  associated  with  the  replacing 
of  one  people  by  another. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  has  not  occurred  in 
Melanesia.  Most  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  Melanesia  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
relatively  small  bodies  of  immigrants,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  discover  mechanisms  whereby  such  small 
bodies  of  people  succeeded  in  influencing  the  social  institu- 
tions of  those  among  whom  they  settled.  Such  changes 
must  be  slow  and  gradual ;  in  other  words,  they  must  have 
those  characters  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  be- 
longing to  evolution.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  I  am 
justified  in  preserving  the  order  of  treatment  which  I  have 
followed  in  this  volume.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  evo- 
lutionary treatment  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume 
to  be  the  right  line  of  approach  that  I  have  preserved  it. 
In  spite  of  the  change  in  standpoint  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  my  study  of  the  subject,  the  early  evolutionary 
treatment  holds  good  because  it  is  only  by  a  process  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  evolutionary  that  it  is  possible 
for  changes  in  social  structure  to  come  about. 

The  method  of  this  book  thus  lies  between  that  of  the 
evolutionary  school  and  that  of  the  modern  historical  school 
of  Germany.  Its  standpoint  remains  essentially  evolutionary 
in  spite  of  its  method  becoming  historical,  a  combination 
forced  upon  me  because  it  was  with  social  structure  that 
I  was  primarily  concerned. 

I  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment,  however,  that  this 
combination  of  two  modes  of  treatment  applies  only  to  social 
structure.  It  is  as  necessary  in  the  study  of  language  and 
religion,  of  art  and  morals,  and  even  of  material  objects, 
although  in  these  aspects  of  culture  it  is  less  obvious.  It  is 
only  because  my  chief  interest  lay  in  social  organisation,  and 
because  I  began  with  that  aspect  of  Melanesian  culture,  that 
I  was  led  to  recognise  and  shall,  I  hope,  succeed  in  demon- 
strating that  the  proper  path  lies  between  the  evolutionary 
and  historical  schools.  It  is  because  Graebner  began  with 
material  culture,  where  the  signs  of  evolution  are  so  far  more 
doubtful  and  fragmentary,  that  he  has  been  led  to  ignore  so 
largely  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  blending  of  cultures. 
The  general  mode  of  treatment  of  this  book  holds  a  middle 
course  between  those  of  the  evolutionary  and  historical  schools 
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Ses  and  t?e"hiP'".""^'?>'i"?   ''  '^  ^''^^  ^^e  contact  of 
H  f:      »•       •  '''^"^•"g  of  their  cultures  act  as  the  chief 

pro^ress""'"^  '"  '''°"    ^''^   ^^^'^^^  ^^ich   lead    to   humln 
rn.}J!r^  f  ^^'  i^^^^  *''^  °"'y  °"e  of  the  divergencies  of 

course  wh    h   I  hope  may  reconcile  the  advocates  of  thnZ 
silence  ^°'''  ^^^  "^""°^  ^'^  P^^^^^  over  in 

m  human  culture,  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  The  blenS 
of  peoples,  .s  a  process  of  which  history  gives  us  abund3 
knowledge  one  which  can  still  be  obs7rvfS^?n  Lny  Irts 

t^".K^''^  '"""  ^?^  ^'^  ^"'^"^«'  ^  problem  whTchtaJs   us 
into  the  domam  of  social  Dsvcholoo-v      TK^-J^         J  , 

believe  it  tn  K«  tul^  I  P^y^"°fogy-      1  here  are  those  who 

our  own  „  ,»  ,„  unproftable  usk  ,o  a..emp7.o  ti^vefT 
history  of  the  social  mstitut.ons  of  mankind     AccorHW  ,^ 
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any  exact  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  mankind  as  members 
of  society. 

If,  however,  the  two  studies  are  thus  to  go  on  side  by 
side,  it  is  impossible  that  either  can  progress  without  making 
assumptions  based  on  knowledge  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  domain  of  the  other,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
historical  mode  of  treatment.  If  we  assume  that,  in  remote 
ages  and  in  an  environment  widely  different  from  our  own, 
man  was  actuated  by  the  same  general  motives  as  ourselves, 
we  are  making  an  assumption  the  validity  of  which  can  only 
be  established  by  the  science  of  social  psychology. 

I  believe  that  it  is  much  safer  to  make  such  an  assumption 
in  connection  with  such  historical  schemes  as  are  the  subject 
of  this  volume  than  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  origins  of 
human   institutions.     The   revolt  against  the   psychological 
assumptions   current    in    the   anthropology   of    the    past    is 
especially  justified  in  the  study  of  origins.      It  is  a  most 
dangerous  process  to  assume  that,  at  the  extremely  remote 
times  at  which  we  must  suppose  the  chief  human  institutions 
to  have  had  their  origin,  mankind  was  actuated  by  motives 
similar   to    those    of  civilised   men   as   members  of  society 
and    still    more    as   individuals.      When,    however,    we  are 
dealing  with   the   outcome   of  the   blending  of  peoples,  of 
whom  some   may  have   had  a  relatively  high   culture,   the 
assumption  in  question  is  far  less  dangerous.     I  propose  in 
this  volume  to  assume  that  the  laws  governing  the  results 
which  emerge  from  the  contact  of  peoples  are  of  the  same 
general  order  as  those  of  which  we  know  in  historical  times 
and  through  the  experience  of  the  present  day.     Our  know- 
ledge of  the  social  psychology  of  peoples  of  rude  culture  is, 
however,  already  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  suggest 
differences,  and  I  shall  not  infrequently  avail  myself  of  such 
knowledge  to  ascribe  to  the  peoples  I  suppose  to  have  fused 
in  Melanesia  modes  of  thought  different  from  those  of  civilised 
and  modern  man. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  about  the  title  of  the  book 
It  was  originally  intended  that  it  should  be  called  "The 
Evolution  of  Melanesian  Society."  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  general  line  taken  in  this  book  lies  between  that  of  the 
purely  evolutionary  school  of  British  anthropologists  and  the 
purely  historical  school  of  Germany,  but  in  choosing  a  title, 
I  have  preferred  history  to  evolution  in  order  to  emphasise 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

THE  MORPHOLOGICAL  COMPARISON  OF  SYSTEMS  OF 
RELATIONSHIP 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  chapter  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
general  features  of  the  systems  of  relationship  which  have 
been  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  this  book.  The  termin- 
ology of  relationship  can  be  considered  from  two  points 
of  view.  A  system  of  relationship  involves,  and  is  an 
expression  of,  certain  principles  of  classification ;  two 
syf.tems  may  be  compared  with  the  object  of  seeing  how 
far  relatives  are  classed  together  and  how  far  they  are  put 
into  different  categories  in  the  two  systems.  Such  a  com- 
parison deals  with  the  structure  of  the  systems  and  may  be 
called  morphological 

A  system  of  relationship  is  also,  however,  a  collection 
of  linguistic  terms.  Two  systems  which  classify  relatives  in 
precisely  the  same  way  may  nevertheless  use  very  different 
terms  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  possible  to  compare  these 
terms  as  lingruistic  facts. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  to  make  a  survey  of  Oceanic 
systems  of  relationship,  attending  only  to  their  structure  and 
principles  of  classification,  and  to  reserve  the  linguistic  com- 
parison for  £  later  chapter.  I  begin  by  pointing  out  certain 
general  features  of  Oceanic  systems  of  relationship  which  will 
be  studied  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  fact  which  will  have  seemed  most  remarkable 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  records  of  the  first  volume  is 
the  very  great  diversity  of  Oceanic  systems  of  relationship 
No  two  systems  recorded   in   this   book   are  exacdy  alike 
Ihere   are    not    only   the   vast    differences   which    separate 
such  systems  as  those  of  Pentecost  and  Anaiteum,  or  those 
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^m^ll  differences  which  are  found  within  even  so 

hUherto  sSh  ".  '\  """"^-^  '•'''^»"^''-  Those  who  have 
bin  l;li  ^"^  classificatory  systems  of  relationship  have 
simihrh^^i^  concerned  with  the  demonstration  of  their 
similarity  throu^rhout  the  world.     The  special  feature  of  the 

FuirestaXhed ''1  '■  "T^  ^  r-da'mental  Srily  a^ 
funy  established  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 

once^ap^rem'"^In V''"'-  '^^"^'^J^^^^'  -«  ^act  becomes  at 
more  w£lv  f.  Oceania   contiguous  peoples  often  differ 

Sn^Ih?  ^ll  ""  "u"*'  ^"?'^"'''  '"  ^'^^•'-  ""^^hod  of  denoting 
closest  eLtr"  ^'^''^  ^'^^  ''^^^  ^"•-  ^P^«'  ^^"d  ^^-^^  of  tht 
ThtTs  there^.  ?  '"  °''"'"  -."'^"^^  ^'^*^'y  ^^^^^^^^  peoples. 
r!.N.i'r     •  ^^,'"o'-«  s'm.larity  between  sJIch  widehTsipa- 

New  Ki^ls"andV°".'  T'  ^''' ■  ^\^"  '"  ^"^^  '"^^  -" ^'^-n 
S  exU  ,  L?  <^"=^d^'^^"^'-  'n  the  Solomons  than  that 
wn.ch  exists  between  coastal  and  inland  Fiji  or  between 
the  northern  and  southern    New   Hebrides      Similarlv    the 

resemoe    those   of    Polynesia    far   more   closelv   than    rh^v 

Sto^r  "^k"  Melanesian  systems.      P^'le  who  s  4' 

alien  to  one  another  in  race  show  a  greater  resemblance    n 

his  respect  than  people  who  differ  Iktle  from  one  another 

«"l?E""f  "'■  '?  ^^^"^-'  -'^"-  Thi-:  at  once 
on^fnrmc     f  ."^^"'''^  ""^  "^'^'^^'^^  «<"  relationship  depends 

on  forms  o  -aal  structure  rather  than  on  diffLnc^^rof 
race.       it    ,t    can    be    shown    that     the    widely    seoaratf,! 

irZe::  t^  "•^r-  ^'""■''"  ^^^--^  o?' VaC  ^ 

aiso  possess  similar  social  institutions,  and  that  conti?uon« 
communities  with  widely  different  systems  differ  4o  & 
m  social  structure,  much  will   have  been  done  to  establfsh 

^    uavc    oeen    Drought    into    connection    with 
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exceptional  forms  of  marriage,  such  as  those  with  the  wife 
of  the  mothers  brother  and  with  the  daughter's  daughter. 
My  aim  m  this  and  succeeding  chapters  will  be  to  show 
that  all  the  diverse  features  of  Oceanic  systems  of  relation- 
ship are  due  to  social  causes  and  depend  on  diflferences  in  the 
social  conditions  out  of  which  they  have  sprung.  In  v.me 
cases,  this  will  not  be  possible  owing  to  lack  of  evidence  in 
other  cases,  such  reference  to  social  conditions  will  not  pass 
beyond  the  range  of  probability  :  but  I  hope  in  manv  ca^-s 
to  succeed  m  showing  that  the  nomenclature  of  relationship 
has  Ijeen  determined  by  social  conditions. 

Another  feature  of 'the  systems  I   have  recorded  which 
must     have     struck     ^vervone    is    their    variety    in    com- 
plexity  and    in    richness   of    nomenclature,    some   of    these 
systems  having  more  than  twice  as  manv  terms  as  others. 
VVhile  some  systems,  such  as  those  of  Polynesia  and  parts 
of  the  Solomons,  are  so  simple  that  no  one  can  have  anv 
ditticulty  in  grasping  their  character,  others,  such  as  thos^; 
of    i'entecost   and    Bum,    form    such   confused,   and  at   first 
si^ht    lawless,    masses   of    detail    that   without   a   kev   thev 
might   seem   only  to   mirror   the    vagueness   and   confusion 
which  many  believe  to  be  characteristic  of  the  thoi ^ht  of 
primitive  man.     Some  of  my  readers  mav  even  have"  been 
tempted  to  suppose  that  human  beings  can  never  have  con- 
ducted their  lives  on  so  complex  a  social  basis,  and  that  these 
records  are  merely  the  results  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  recorder. 

Further,  it  may  have  been  observed  that  there  is  a 
general  relation  between  complexity  and  richness  in  ter- 
minology. The  most  complex  systems  of  Pentecost  and 
hiji  are  the  rich^t  in  terms,  while  the  simple  svsiems  of 
Po  ynesia  and  Eddystone  Island  have  the  fewest  terms  It 
will  perhap-,  prevent  possible  misunderstanding  if  I  go  out- 
side my  special  province  for  an  example  to  show  that  this 
association  between  complexity  and  richness,  and  between 
simplicity  and  poorness  of  terminology,  is  not  universal,  j'n 
Australia  the  systems  of  relationship  are  in  general  even 
richer  in  terms  than  any  I  have  recorded,  but  they  are  not 
complex  in  the  way  that  the  systems  of  Pentecost.  Buin 
and  Fiji  are  complex.  One  of  our  tasks,  then,  will  be  to 
ascertain  why  there  should  be  this  association  in  Oceania 
between  complexity  and  richness  in  nomenclature 
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Another  fact  may  perhaps  have  attracted  attention      I 

with'  J^nd,!i*  ^^T  "r*^^  °^  ^P«^'*'  functionTaSatei 
with  bonds  of  relationship,  special  rights  or  privileeea  do~ 
sessed  by  cerUin  relatives,  and  duties  Ind  restrictions  S^  c^n. 
duct  which  accompany  these  rights  and  privileges  I twSl 
have  been  seen  tfiat.  in  genera?,  these   function?  are  es^ 

specific   functions   of  relationship   on    the   otheT^and     and 
dj,s^.s^another  point   to  which   attention   will    have   'to  b^ 

In  the  detailed  comparison  of  Oceanic  svstem^  of  ™io 
fonship  to  which  this  chapter  will  beTvote?   shall  at  end 
chiefly  to  the  relation  between  the  mode  of  u^ing  the  terms 
rirh„^'"'f  °[  "'^'■"^^^  ^"^  ^°  »he  connection  ^tweel  the 

sh"an  also  con.?/'""'  ^'^^1'''  P^^^^"^^  °f  special  frncJions 
1  snail  also  consider  certain  features  of  Oceanic  systems  such 

as  the  connection  between  terms  of  relationship  and  Irinal 
names  and  the  use  of  descriptive  terms    but   I   .hlllT 
to  leave  the  full  explanation  of  the  assStion  of  comd^^^^^^ 
and  richness  of  nomenclature  for  a  later  chapter      '°'"P'^'"'y 
C.J.A      ^^^^''ed    comparison    may    most    conveniently    be 

of    he  T   -^  '"'^'"^  ^''°"P^  ^'^  --e'-tionships  chaac  eristic 
of  the  classificatory  system,  such  as  the  irrouos  formed  kI 
.)  parents  and  children ;  (ii)  brothers  and  s"sters  ^^^  L 
fathers   brother  and   the  mother's  sister's  husband    on     he 
one  hand    and  the  mothers  sister  and  the  father"s  brotheJ'^ 
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(i)     Partnls  and  children. 

The  chief  topic  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  is 
the  occasional  absence  of  terms  to  distinguish  father  and 
mother  from  one  another  on  tht-  one  hand,  and  the  almost 
universal  absence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing sons  from  daughters.  Throughout  Melanesia 
father  and  mother  are  always  denoted  by  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate terms,  but  in  some  parts  of  Polynesia  there  is  only 
a  common  term  for  parent,  makua  or  matua  \  in  order  to 
distinguish  sex,  one  or  other  of  the  words  kane  or  tane 
and  wahine  have  to  be  added.  Strangely  enough,  while 
it  is  only  in  Polynesia  that  father  and  mother  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  one  anoth^-r,  it  is  only  here  that  there 
are  distinctive  terms  for  '.on  and  daughter.  Throughout 
Melanesia  we  find  only  one  term  for  child,  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  places  there  are  subsidiary  terms 
which  can  be  used  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear 
whether  the  person  spoken  of  is  male  or  female.  Thus,  in 
Pentecost,  in  addition  >  the  usual  term,  nitu,  for  child,  there 
are  words^  mala  anc  .  used  for  son  and  daughter  respec- 
tively. There  seems  .o  be  no  doubt,  however  that  the 
common  term  for  child  is  that  used  in  general  cc  non 

or  address.  In  Samoa,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
of  relationship  are  on  the  whole  few  in  number,  there  are 
not  only  separate  words  for  son  ana  daughter,  but  even 
two  words  for  son,  one  of  which,  atalii,  is  used  by  a  man 
while  the  other,  tama,  is  only  used,  or  should  properly  only 
be  used,  by  the  mother.  The  same  peculiarity  is  found 
in  Tonga,  where  a  son  is  called  foha  by  his  father  and  tama 
by  his  mother,  while  both  call  their  daughter  ofefine. 

I  must  be  content  here  to  point  out  these  featur  s  of 
the  nonienclature  of  parents  and  children.  Those  wh..  are 
not  fully  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  terminology  ol  rela- 
tionship has  been  determined  by  social  conditions  may  be 
satisfied  to  regard  the  failure  to  distinguish  parents  from 
one  another  in  Polynesia  as  an  expression  of  the  tendency 
to  use  terms  of  relationship  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
manner.  Such  an  indeterminate  way  of  regarding  the  matter 
becomes,  however,  impossible  when  we  find  the  Polynesians 
making  a  distinction  in  the  nomenclature  for  chiidreii  which 
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(n)     Brothers  and  sisters. 

and  s,ster.  on  the  other  hand,  follow  ano  her  mS.  of   Ia       ' 

IS  no  dislinccioti  according  to  aL      Th^  i:  ,  •■     ^"^  "'??'■'= 
lo  se«  k  ™„„ ^"■uiiijj  lo  age.      1  he  distinction  accord  nir 

Sa^ol  "  P'^'''"'  '"  "■'  ""-^'ly  simple  system  Tf 

coast"  cs^eiiTyi^  ?£  Mt°„"?n?  T"'  '^  '"^  """P'^  "^  '"^ 
the  tribe's  of  t'hr.l.ounta'rnot^l.'^.r  Tx'^'^'  ""^^ 
distinctions,  though  present  in  somX,ee  T     lesrd"efinf.r 

*r::;:te„"  dtbt^s-;;!::  Tutfi  '^^^^ 

brother-sister  terra  is  not  is^H  in  "^f"'  '" ''°™,'^es  the 
raan  is  s^a,i„g  of  hrs  ^Sp-'a'iral.Tf  htr  b^lLr'-^"  ^ 
the  !",a'„'d'  ^"^Hf  Viii^Le/u  T  ,"'^-  ^""""  "'''■"  "f 

.  definite  terra  t^^^^^^^S^^^  \ 

'  See  also  Chapter  xxiii. 
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man  often  addresses  and  speaks  of  his  sister  as  tost.     It  may 
be  notei'^  here  that  last  is  used  as  a  collective  term  for  the 
relationship  between  brothers  and  sisters ;  a  group  of  those 
who  call  one  another  by  the  terms  used  for  brother  and  sister 
being  tamatasi.     This  suggests  that  lasi  is  a  general  term  for 
the   relationship   between    brothers   and   sisters.       It   seem- 
possible  that    through  the  use  of  this   collectiv.     term,   the 
people  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  sister  as  tasi 
and  tend  to  call  her  so  instead  of  by  the  proper  term.    A  good 
example  of  extreme  simplicity  is  found  in  the  Saa  system  of 
Malaita  which  has  only  one  term  for  all  varieties  of  brother 
and  sister,  this  being  the  only  feature  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  almost  equally  simple  system  of   Ulava.     In  this  case 
there  IS  a  corresponding  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  nomencla- 
ture for  other  relationship.     The  system  of  Rafurafu  in  San 
Lristoval  IS  interesting  in  that  distinctions  corresponding  to 
those  of  Polynesia  are  made,  but  by  means  of  the  masculine 
and  feminine  prefixes  which  occur  in  this  district 

In  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  matters  are  much  as  in 
the  holomons;  the  distinction  according  to  sex  undoubtedly 
exists,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  ignore  it.  so 
that  a  man  addresses  his  sister  as  he  would  his  brother  In 
Pentecost  the  distinction  seems  to  be  more  constant,  but  in 
Anaiteum  again  it  is  little  used  if  my  information  be  correct 

Kroth  ^^A-  ^^^""'^  ?*"  '"^^'■^"*  '"  ^he  nomenclature  of 
brothers  and  sisters  is  thus  the  presence  of  a  very  definite 
distinction  according  as  those  to  whom  the  terms  app'y  are 
SLHn^'^"'•  ""'u^  different  sex.  In  those  cases  where  this 
distinc  ion  IS  absent  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
formerly  present  and  is  now  in  course  of  disappearance  •  it 

l^t^Z^^'-'"''^  ^°  "-  ^"  -^  ^---  of  Oc^-nic^ 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  the  distinction  it  will  in 

accordance  with  the  working  assumption  of  this  chapter   be 

necessary  to  look  for  some  social  condition  or  conditions  which 

those  of  different  sex   into  another.     At  present    however 
with  the  exception  of  the  obvious  sam.  ,es^s  or  S  ffere^ce  of 
mn^r  I         '  w""  r"^'^""^"   ^^   ^"^^^  con  itions   to  offer  and 
uTexpWd^'"  '^"""  °'  ^'^  nomenclature  of  relatbns^  p 
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The  fathers  brother  and  mothers  sister  and 
their  children. 


rhe  systems  I  have  recorded,  both  Polynesian  and  Mela- 
nesian agree  m  the  mode  of  naming  the  father's  brothe/and 
mothers  sister  their  consorts  and  children.     In  nearly  every 
case  the  father's  brother  receives  the  same  designation  ^Th^ 
brnrh';r        7'^'   as   the   mother  and    his   chi&ren   as   own 
brothers  and  sisters'.     Similarly,  the    mother's    sister  has  a 
common  designation  with  the  mother,  and  her  husband  with 
the  father,  while  her  children  fall  into  the  same  category  as 
own  brothers   and   sisters  and   the  children    of  the    father^ 
brother.      I  his  holds  good  not  only  of  own  brothers  of  the 
father  and  own  sisters  of  the  mother,  but  it  applies  abo  to 
more  distant  relatives  who  fall  into  the  same  categories  under 

eature'of  MeUrf  P'''""PJ%  ."^'^^^"^   '^-^  ^  fundamenta 
eature  of  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  systems  of  relationship 

In  peoples  vv.th  patrilineal  descent  the' community  of  desi^: 

nation  for  the  father  and  father's  brother,  for  their  consorts 

and  children,  follows  naturally  if  the  syst'em  be  founded  on 

the    clan-organisation.      Similarly,   the    corresponding    com 

munity  of  nomenclature  for  the  mother  and  her  sis"el  thdr 

consorts  and  children,  is  equally  obvious  among  peoples  whh 

matrihneal  descent.     It  is  not,  however,  so  obvious  why  bo  h 

kinds  of  community  of  designation  should  hold  good  in  each 

mode  oi  descent.    Wherever  the  dual  system  exists,  women 

of   one    moiety  must    necessarily   marry   men    who   belong 

to  the  other   moiety,  so  that  the  children  of  the  two   men 

would  be  of  the  same  moiety  through  their  mothers      There 

.s  however,  no  direct  reason  why  this  feature  of  relationshio 

should  exist  where  there  are  more   than  two  J^TToZ 

Ihere  is  thus  suggested  an  origin  of  all  forms  of  MelSesmn 

ystems  in  a  dual  organisation  of  society,  such  as  is    tiU  fS 

n  several  parts  of  Melanesia.     The    nomenclature  for  the 

fathers    brother   and    mother's    sister,    their    consort,    and 

t^Z^^Z^.^^^^^''-^  '---^  -  one  t-n^ 

sisters.     In  the  NaXrLd  Namh^™f>,H.  "°'^^"^'^'"«/'-om  own  brothers  and 
tenns  for  the  younger  brothers  (^Xful^e;^^^^  T^' J**"*^  ^'^  ^P«i^' 

fonow,n,  the  usual^rule,  receive-.U'saS^'si^Si^SVs'E  Sr^^^'j^  '^^'^^ 
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(iv)     The  mothers  brother  and  father's  sister  and 
their  children. 

The  mother's  brother  and  father's  sister  with  their  consorts 
and  children  form  a  class  of  relatives  of  great  interest  and 
theoretical  importance,  and  the  systems  of  relationship  which 
have  been  recorded  contribute  materially  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  social  position  and  functions  of  these  relatives 
It  IS  in  this  feature  of  relationship  that  there  comes  out  so 
very  clearly  the  connection  between  the  classificatory  system 
and  lorms  of  marriage  It  m  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset 
that  the  mothers  brother  and  lather's  sister  must  always  be- 
ong  to  different  social  groups  wherever  there  is  exogamy,  and 
SimiwT  t  '°  t^f"^'  ^^^^^f  ^^  V^m\.n^^\  or  matrilineal. 
gr™   s  ^  ^    ^^"  """^^  "'^  ^^^°"^  ^°  different  social 

whir^^hf'^f ''"  ^'''*^'':-  }\  the  great  majority  of  the  systems 
which  have  been  recorded  the  mother's  brother  is  denoted  by 

anTin  th'rw  .  V- ■^'"c'^f '^'"  Polynesian  communities 
TA  fether  r^T"l  ^"l"^  ^u"'°."^°"^  "^^^  ^^  '«  ^'^^^^^  with 
vi^h  rhf  V  ^^  ^^    elsewhere  he  ,s  identified  in  nomenclature 

scantv  nn^  l"'""'^''u  ^'  ['  °"^y  '"  ^y^^^""^  *'»h  generally 
scanty  nomenclature  that  there  is  not  found  a  distinctive 
position  of  the  mother's  brother  as  belonging  to  a  category 
fhP  r  '■°'"  '^^'  1^  '^^  ^^^'^^'•-  ^"  -"any  cafes,  the  term  for 
e      her?  r"  '?  '^"  '^'"'•^  ^^"'  ^°^  ^he  '"Other's  brother' 

elatives        n  nlS'  """^  '""P'?'^'   '"'''"   ^°   ^^""^^   ^^e   two 
relatives.     In  other  cases,  and  especia  y  in  Tonga  Tikooia 

spedd  'teTrto'r  °'  ^"^  '""^  •"  ^^"'  Lavella^';hl;e  Ta 
special  term  to  denote  a  man's  sister's  son 

^Ju^  ;s    significant   that   in   Eddystone    Island,  where   the 

mothers  brother  and  the  father  are  classed  together  ^^W 

there  IS  a  special  term  for  the   sister's   son  l(  a  m^n       1 1 

may  be  that  this  is  an  old  reciprocal  term  for  motherrbrotheJ 

and  sister's  son  which  has  persisted  for  occasional  applicatron 

The  relationship  oif  mothers  brother  is  one  which  brintrs 

of  rsptiafrerm  r  "^  ^'1^  ^°""^"r  ^^^--  'hfabsenfe 
01   a  special  term  for  a   relative   and   absence   of  function. 

'  G.  Brown.  Melanesiam  and  Polynesians,  1910,  p.  41. 
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Throughout    Polynesia,    so   far   as   we   know,    the   mother's 
brother  has  no  special  duties  or  privileges  except  in  places 
where  he  has  a  special  designation.     Both   in  Tonga  and 
1  ikopia,  where  he  is  called  tuasina  or  tuatina,  the  maternal 
uncle  has  the  same  kind  of  social  position  in  relation  to  his 
nephew  as  is  found   in   many  parts  of  Melanesia,   and   in 
1  onga  this  position  seems  to  be  almost  as  highly  developed 
as  in   Fiji.      The   uncle   is   classed  with    the  father   in   the 
Hawaian   Islands,  and    I   could   not   discover   that   he   had 
any  special  social  functions.     This  is   also  the  case  among 
the   Maoris'.     In  Samoa   where,    according   to    Dr   George 
Brown',  the  sister's  child  is  denoted  by  a  special  term,  tamasa 
or  lama/a/ine,  this  relative  has  special  powers  and  privileges 
In  Eddystone,  where  the  mother's  brother  is  classed  with  the 
father  and  father's  brother,  I  could  not  discover  that  he  has 
special  functions.     Thus,  wherever  the  i-  ther's  brother  and 
sisters  child  have  special  functions,    teiu.s   are   used  which 
distinguish  them  from  other  relatives. 

rJte  wife  of  the  mothers  brother.  In  Polynesia  and  in 
some  parts  of  Melanesia,  as  in  Eddystone,  Saa  and  Ulawa 
the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  is  classed  in  nomenclature 
with  the  mother  and  with  the  wife  of  the  fathers  brother,  and 
in  these  cases  she  has  no  special  functions  which  would  make 
It  necessary  to  distinguish  her  from  those  persons  with  whom 
she  IS  classed.  In  other  regions  of  Melanesia,  including  many 
parts  of  Fiji,  the  wife  of  the  mothers  brother  receives  the 
sanie  name  as  the  father's  sister ;  in  others  again  she  is  classed 
with  the  mother-in-law.  The  significance  of  these  features 
will  be  considered  later. 

A  special  interest  in  the  position  of  this  relative  arises  in 
those  places  where  she  is  the  potential  wife  of  her  husbands 
sisters  son.  In  Mota  in  the  Banks  group  and  in  Pentecost 
m  the  New  Hebrides,  the  term  used  for  the  wife  of  the 
mothers  brother  is  one,  such  as  mateima  or  lalagi,  which  is 
applied  to  other  potential  wives  (see  i.  34  and  195),  and  whera 
this  kind  of  nomenclature  exists,  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
marriage  with  this  relative.  When  in  former  times  polyevnv 
was  practised,  it  was  the  custom  for  a  man  to  give  one  or 
more  of  his  wives  to  his  sister's  son ;  even  now,  it  is  proper 
for   a   man    to  take  the  widow  of  his   mother's   brother  if 

«  ir  ^1***''"  Best,>«r«.  Anth.  Inst,  1902,  xxxil,  112. 
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he  be  not  already  married.  In  these  islands,  then,  there  is  a 
clear  connection  between  the  terminology  for  the  uncle's  wife 
and  social  function  In  other  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  in 
Loh  in  the  Torres  Islands,  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  is 

t^f  "^  wu'*"^  '"''*.^^r  ^"^  ^'^h  'he  wife  of  the  father's 
brother  When  a  relative  is  classed  in  nomenclature  with 
the  mother,  ,t  may  be  expected  to  follow  that  marriage  with 
his  relative  would  be  prohibited.  I  have,  however,  too  little 
nformation  about  the  regulation  of  marriage  in  these  islands 
to  be  able  to  say  whether  this  mode  of  nomenclature  is  asso- 
S  mh/"f  a  prohibition  of  the  marriage  which  is  orthodox 
in  other  islands  of  the  groups. 

mnJl  ^^L^^^'^i  J'^?""^^  'h^  ^'^^  o*"  the  mothers  brother 
may  be  addressed  by  her  personal  name,  at  any  rate  in  Hiw. 
We  have  evidence'  that,  in  this  part  of  Melanesia,  the  use  of 

womfn  k"^""^  °u.^  '^?'"^"  by  a  man  indicates  that  the 

woman  may  become  his  wife.     It  is  therefore  noteworthy  that 

fn  Tw"  T^  '°  '"^'■7  'he  wife  of  his  mother's  brother 
m  Hiw.  This  suggests  that,  in  those  islands  of  the  Banks 
group  where  this  relative  is  now  classed  with  the  mother, 
she  was  forme.,    a  '  Iressed  by  her  personal  name,  and  tha 

nearance'of  T^  !'  '"°'^'''  ^"^  "^^°^'^'«^  ^"^  ihe  disap- 
pearance of  her  status  as  a  potential  wife. 

of  t.  t^^\  indicated  (I.  48).  we  have  in  the  position 
of  the  wife  of  the  mother^s  brother  the  clue  to  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  Melanesian  relationship,  that  according  to 
which  cross-cousins,  the  children  of  brother  and  sister  stind 
o?  'h"  faX'r'/  "  ,'h\-!^''-  °f  P--'  and  child,  the  chi Wren 
parents  aSdth"vM^""^  ?"l'"^  '"  nomenclature  with  the 
children  Th.fi^^^^"  °^  '^^  '"^'her's  brother  with  the 
bu  ion  of  t[J  f  f  P°'"'  '°  "°'^  '"  'he  agreement  in  distri- 
bution of  the  feature  in  question  with  that  of  the  special 

InTch  n ''■"'^^'f     ^}^  ^'"^^'"g  °f  cross-cousins  wth  pa^renTs 

"land    anTin  l^^."'  T  "^^  ^^"^^  '^'^"^^  ^"^  '"  P^nteS 
island,  and   in  both   places  marriage  with  the   wife  of  the 

sTatriev"d"ll'^H°'i'°'°^.    J"  ^^^  Banks^:lands  thi 
stands   beyond  all   doubt,  and  though   in  Pentecost  mv  in 

rthe  wif^fThV^  'T^''^\  '^^  "^^  of  The  rm'Li;;- 

w'ves  leaves  uLle  H     kA?'  ^'^^^f  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^«^'"  P^'^ntial 

Ssed  in  rhi     I     ^   '  'u^'  "^'^  ^"'"^  "^  '"^'""^ge  has  been 
practised  m  the  island  in  the  past,  even  if  it  be  no  longer  the 

'  Sec  especially  i,  183. 
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custom.  In  the  Torres  Islands  the  evidence  is  less  definite; 
a  man  may  still  marry  the  wife  of  his  mother's  brother  in  the 
island  of  Hiw,  but  yet  the  characteristic  Hanksian  feature  of 
the  nomenclature  for  cross-cousins  is  absent.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  definitely  practised 
in  this  island  and  that  it  is  this  form  of  marriage  which  now 
determines  the  nomenclature  for  cross-cousins.  There  is  thus 
a  definite  agreement  in  distribution  between  the  classing  of 
cross-cousins  as  parent  and  child  and  the  marriage  with  the 
wife  of  the  mother's  brother.  It  is  obvious  that  the  feature 
in  question  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  marriage ; 
if  a  man  marries  the  wife  of  his  mother's  brother,  he  comes 
to  occupy  the  position  of  father  to  his  uncle's  children  and 
would  class  them  with  his  own  children,  while  conversely  they 
would  now  call  him  father,  his  previous  relation  to  them  having 
been  that  of  father's  sister's  son. 

One  feature  of  this  mode  of  nomenclature  must  be  men- 
tioned which  does  not  imn.  '"ately  follow  from  the  marriage 
which  I  suppose  to  have  determined  the  other  correspondences. 
If  a  man  marry  his  mother'^  brother's  wife,  the  classificatory 
principle  makes  it  intelligible  that  not  only  he,  but  other  men 
who  stand  in  the  relation  of  father's  sister's  son,  should  be 
classed  with  the  father.  It  does  not  follow  so  obviously, 
however,  why  the  father's  sister's  daughter  should  be  classed 
with  the  mr  :her.  We  should  expect  rather  that  she  would 
be  classed  with  the  father's  sister.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
Banks  Islands  this  is  so,  for  since  both  the  mother  and  the 
father's  sister  are  denoted  by  the  term  veve,  it  is  not  possible 
to  tell  with  which  of  the  two  relatives  the  father's  sister's 
daughter  is  being  classed.  To  make  the  argument  com- 
plete, it  would  be  necessary  to  find  the  features  in  question 
among  some  people  who  distinguish  the  father's  sister  from 
the  mother  and  yet  class  the  father's  sister's  child  with  the 
former  rather  than  with  the  latter. 

Though  the  process  I  have  sugge.sted  provides  by  far  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Banks  system,  it  must  be  pointed  ou.  that  there  is  another 
possibility,  viz.,  that  the  marriage  regulation  in  question  may 
be  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  relationship.  Thus,  if  for 
some  reason  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  are  regarded  as  being 
of  the  same  generation  and  as  having  the  same  status,  it 
might  follow  that  the  custom  of  the  Levirate,  which  exists  in 
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these  islands,  might  have  been  modified  so  that  the  uncle's 
wife  should  be  looked  on  in  the  same  light  as  the  brother's 
wife.  The  transference  of  wife  from  uncle  to  nephew  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  transference  of  a  wife  from  brother  to 
brother.  This  would,  however,  still  leave  unexplained  why 
a  man  and  his  sister's  son  should  be  treated  as  if  of  the 
same  generation. 

The  fathers  sister.  A  special  rerm  for  this  relative  is 
much  less  frequent  than  for  the  mother's  brother.  In  Poly- 
nesia»  the  father's  sister  is  denoted  by  a  special  term  only  in 
Tonga  and  Tikopia,  viz.,  in  those  places  where  she  has  very 
definite  rights  and  duties;  elsewhere  in  Polynesia  she  is 
classed  with  the  mother.  The  Reef  Islands  are  exceptional 
m  that  the  father's  sister  is  classed  with  the  grandmother. 
The  father's  sister  is  classed  with  the  mother  in  the  Solomons, 
except  in  the  Fiu  and  Lau  districts  of  Malaita  where  she  has 
a  special  term  shared  in  Fiu  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's 
brother.  In  Guadalcanar  the  father's  sister  is  distinguished 
from  the  mother,  but  is  classed  with  the  mother's  brother's 
wife  and  the  mother-in-law.  A  descriptive  term  is  used 
for  the  father's  sister  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  father's  sister  is 
never  classed  with  the  mother  in  Fiji,  but  either  has  an 
independent  appellation  or  is  addressed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mother  of  the  husband  or  wife.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  in 
Loh,  and  in  the  two  systems  obtained  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  father's  sister  receives  the  same  designation  as  the  mother, 
though  she  may  be  distinguished  in  some  subsidiary  way,  as 
in  Mota  where  she  is  veve  vus  rawe  in  distinction  from  the 
simple  veve  used  for  the  mother. 

In  the  Banks  and  Northern  New  Hebrides  the  father's 
sister  has  very  definite  functions,  so  that  we  have  here  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  relatives  with  special  functions  are 
denoted  by  special  terms.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  see  the 
reason  for  this  exception.  The  father's  sister  is  still  the  po- 
tential wife  of  her  nephew  in  the  Torres  Islands,  while  in  the 
banks  Islands  she  certainly  was  so  not  long  ago,  even  if  this 
form  of  marriage  be  not  sometimes  practised  at  the  present 
time.  In  these  islands  it  is  the  custom  to  address  or  speak 
of  one  who  is  a  potential  wife  by  her  personal  name  so  that 
no  term  of  relationship  is  necessary.  It  therefore  seems 
probable  that  not  long  ago  there  was  either  no  special  term  at 
all  for  the  father's  sister,  or  only  such  words  as  the  lala^  of 
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Pentecost  or  the  mateima  of  Mota.  which  are  terms  for  a 
potential  wife.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  have  become  the 
custom,  when  the  father's  sister  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
marriageable,  to  use  a  term  which  indicated  the  change  of 
status,  and,  as  a  non-marriageable  relative  of  the  previous 
generation,  the  father's  sister  would  naturally  fall  into  the 
same  category  as  the  mother  and  would  be  called  by  the 
same  name.  It  is  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  that,  in  the 
island  of  Hiw  m  the  Torres  group  where  a  man  still  marries 
his  father  s  sister,  there  is  even  now  no  term  of  relationship 
tor  this  relative  but  she  is  addressed  by  her  personal  name. 
1  his  hypothesis  provides  a  natural  explanation  of  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  the  association  of  distinctions  of 
nomenclature  with  special  functions  which  seemed  to  be 
provided  by  the  relationship  of  father's  sister  in  southern 
Melanesia. 

The  husband  of  the  fathers  sister.     In   Polynesia  this 
relative  is  classed  with  the  father.      The  coastal  people  of 
Viti  Levu  generally  class  the  husband  of  the  father's  sister 
with    the    mother's     brother,    but    one.    at    least,    of   the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  the  Dhawanisa,  has  a  special  desig- 
nation.    In    the   simple   systems   of   the  Solomons   he   has 
the   same   name   as   the   father,   but   in   Guadalcanar   he   is 
probably  classed  with  the  mother's  brother  and  the  father-in- 
law,  though  the  information  on  this  point  ^vas  not  decisive 
In  another  island  of  this  region,  Florida,  it  appears  that  the 
husband  of  the  father's  sister  is  now  often  classed  with  the 
lather,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  should  properly  be  tumbu 
the  term  also  given  to  the  mother's  brother.     In  the  Lau 
district  of  Malaita  also  the  paternal  aunt's  husband  has  the 
same  name  as   the  mother's  brother,  while  in  the  Rafurafu 
district  of  San  Cristoval  he  is  classed  with  the  father-in-law 

In  the  Banks  Islands  the  husband  of  the  father's  sister  is 
classed  in  some  places  with  the  maternal  uncle,  but  in  Rowa 
he  is  addressed  by  his  personal  name,  and  in  Mota  he  has 
a  term,  usur,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  also  a  special  term 
m  Pentecost  of  the  New  Hebrides,  while  in  Anaiteum  he  is 
classed  with  both  the  maternal  uncle  and  the  father-in-law 
In  Loh,  in  the  Torres  group,  this  relative  is  called  wuluk,  the 
term  usually  applied  to  the  wife's  brother. 

Tl     classing  of  the  husband  of  the  father's  sister  with  the 
mothers  brother  and  with  the  father-in-law  will  be  considered 
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presently.  I  will  only  refer  here  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  husband  of  the  father's  sister  has  a  term  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  Mota,  in  the  Banks  group,  it  is  clear  that  with 
the  special  designation  there  goes  a  very  special  place  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  use  the  term.  It  is  the  husband  of  the 
father's  sister  who  is  the  special  object  of  the  jokes  and  jibes 
which  have  been  fully  described  in  Chapter  11.  We  have 
here  a  clear  case  of  the  association  between  a  special  term  in 
the  classificatory  system  of  relationship  and  special  social 
posit'on  and  functions. 

As  Pentecost  was  visited  before  the  customs  of  Mota  had 
been  discovered,  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  functions  of 
the  husband  of  the  father's  sister,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
special  term  for  this  relative  in  Pentecost,  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  similarity  between  the  customs  of  the  two  islands 
in  relation  to  the  father's  sister,  makes  it  probable  that  here 
also  a  special  term  is  associated  with  special  social  functions. 

I  can  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  frequent 
Melanesian  feature  whereby  the  father's  sister  and  the  wife 
of  the  mother's  brother  receive  the  same  name,  while  the 
mother's  brother  is  classed  with  the  father's  sister's  husband. 
This  IS  the  case  in  all  the  systems  recorded  among  the  coastal 
peoples  of  Viti  Levu,  but  is  absent  among  the  tribes  of  the 
'"^^"O'';  it  is  found  in  Guadalcanar  and  the  Fiu  district  of 
Malaita,  m  Tanna  and  Anaiteum.  The  father's  sister  and 
the  mother's  brother's  wife  are  also  classed  together  in  Ysabel 
bavo,  Ulawa,  Eddystone  Island,  Vella  Lavella.  Vanikolo,  Loh 
and  also  in  Merlav  in  the  Banks  Islands,  though  in  all  these 
cases  the  term  also  applies  to  the  mother. 

There  are  .hree  different  ways  by  which  it  is  possible  that 
this  feature  of  relationship  may  have  come  into  existence.  It 
IS  the  obvious  consequence  of  a  marriage  regulation  whereby 
brother  and  sister  marry  sister  and  brother,  i.e.,  a  custom  that, 
when  a  man  marries  a  woman,  it  is  at  the  same  time  arranged 
that,  then  or  later,  the  brother  of  the  woman  shall  marry  the 
sister  of  the  man.  To  the  children  of  such  a  marriage,  the 
sister  of  the  father  will  also  be  the  wife  of  the  rK)ther's 
brother  and  the  mother's  brother  will  also  be  the  husband  of 
the  fathers  sister.  In  some  places  outs.de  Melanesia  where 
the  community  of  designation  between  these  relatives  is  found 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  such 
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a  marriage  regulation'.  The  second  condition  which  would 
produce  this  form  of  correspondence  is  the  cross-cousin 
marriage.  If  a  man  must  marry  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
brother  or  of  his  fathers  sister,  it  will  come  about  that  men 
will  marry  wonien  whose  brothers  have  married  the  mens 
sisters.  If  this  form  of  marriage  be  carried  out  systematically, 
the  fathers  sister  will  be  one  and  the  same  person  as  the 
wife  of  the  mothers  brother,  and  the  mother's  brother  one 
and  the  same  person  as  the  husband  of  the  father's  sister, 
hirdly  the  feature  of  relationship  may  follow  directly  from 
the  dual  organisation  and  be  independent  of  the  cross-cousin 
marriage.  Where  there  are  only  two  social  divisions,  the 
husband  of  the  fathers  sister  must  be  a  man  having  the  status 
ot  the  mothers  brother,  and  the  wife  of  the  mothers  brother 
a  woman  having  the  status  of  the  father's  sister 

!n  the  cases  which  have  been  recorded  from  Melanesia 
there  can   be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  community  of 
designation  of  these  relatives.     The  cross-cousin  marriage  is 
m  actual  existence  among  the  coastal  people  of  Viti  Levu 
while  there  IS  no  clear  evidence  of  its  existence  among  the 
people  of  the  interior  where  the  community  of  designation  is 
absent      further,  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  practised  in 
Guadalcanar.  though  I  have  at  present  no  evidence  that  it 
exists  m  the  Piu  district  of  Malaita.     There  is  thus  definite 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  cross-cousin  marriag    in  the 
regions  where  the  father's  sister  and  the  wife  of  the  mother's 
brother  are  named  alike. 

Further  evidence  that  the  communityof  designation  in  ques- 
tion IS  dependent  on  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  provided  bv 
other  features  of  Melanesian  systems  which  may  be  considered 
here  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage 
will  be  to  produce,  not  only  a  commur;ity  of  designation  for 
he  father  s  sister  and  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  but  the 

Sw'"  X.     .V  ^''  i;"'^''^? •  ^'"  ^'^°  ^PP'y  ^°  ^he  mother-in- 
aw,    these  three  relationships  will  be  combined  in  one  and 

h  k''";!%PT°?-  ,S','"i'^'-'y.  the  mother's  brother  and  the 
husband  of  the  father's  si  ter  will  be  the  same  person  as  he 
father-m-law  and  as  a  m  tter  of  fact,  in  the  places  already 
considered,  these  relatives  are  included  under  the  same  term 

\  f^^.ff^'"'''-/'""^"*'-  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  v,  135. 
I.e.  independent  of  the  marriage  between  the  children  of  owMbroiher  and  sister. 
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Thus,  in  Guadalcanar  the  mother's  broth-r  and  the  father- 
in-law  are  both  nia,  and  the  father's  sister,  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother  and  the  mother-in-law  are  all  tarunga : 
a  similar  correspondence  is  found  among  the  coastal  people 
of  Viti  1  jvu  who  practise  the  cross-cousin  marriajre.  Further, 
in  the  island  of  Anaiteum  the  father's  sister  and  the  wife  of 
the  mother's  brother  are  both  classed  with  the  mother  as 
resik,  and  the  mother-in-law  is  also  included  in  the  same 
category,  while  the  mother's  brother,  the  husband  of  the 
father's  sister  and  the  father-in-law  are  all  called  matak.  In 
Tanna  and  Aniwa  again  similar  correspondences  are  found'. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Solomons  the  correspondences  which 
suggest  the  present  or  former  existence  of  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  are  less  complete.  Thus,  in  the  Rafurafu  district  of 
San  Cristoval  the  husband  of  the  father's  sister  is  called 
fongo,  a  term  also  applied  to  the  father-in-law,  while  the 
wife  of  the  mother's  brother  is  kafongo,  applied  also  to  the 
mother-m-law.  In  Florida  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother 
IS  z/«w,  the  tern  used  for  both  father  and  mother  of  the  wife. 
There  is  a  similar  indication  in  the  Bugotu  district  of  Ysabel 
though  of  a  more  complicated  character.  In  this  system  the 
father-m-law  is  classed  with  the  father,  and  (probably)  the 
husband's  mother  with  the  mother,  though  there  is  also  a 
special  term  for  the  relatives  by  marriage.  The  terms  for 
father  and  mother  are  also  used,  however,  for  the  father's 
sisters  husband  and  the  mother's  brother's  wife  respectively, 
so  that  the  parents  of  the  consort  are  thus  classed  with  the 
mother's  brother's  wife  and  the  father's  sister's  husband, 
rhese  features  are  associated  with  the  cross-cousin  marriage, 
for  the  former  existence  of  which  there  is  clear  evidence. 

In  the  island  of  Hiw  in  the  Torres  group  the  wife  of  the 
mothers  brother  is  oometimes  called  by  name,  but  may  also 
be  called  kwtiga,  used  otherwise  for  the  wife's  mother.  Here 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  cross-cousins  often  marry. 

There  is  thus  definite  evidence  that  those  systems  which 
possess  one  common  designation  for  the  mother's  brother,  the 
fathers  sister's  husband  and  the  father-in-law,  and  another 
tor  the  fathers  sister,  the  mother's  brother's  wife  and  the 
mother-in-law,  are  places  where  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is 
or  has  been  practised,  or  are  places  so  closely  allied  to  them 
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in  general  culture  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  cross- 
cousin  marriage  existed  there  at  one  time. 

I  have  left  till  last  the  term  for  the  wife  of  the  mother's 
brother  in  the  system  recorded  from  Santa  Cruz,  as  it  has 
certain  peculiar  features  for  which  it  is  not  at  present  possible 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  this  system  the  wife 
of  the  mother's  brother  is  called  kandongi;  since  this  term 
is  also  used  for  the  wife's  mother,  it  might  be  supposed  at 
first  sight  that  the  correspondence  is  directly  connected  with 
the  cross-cousin  marriage.  Kandongi  is  also  used,  however, 
by  a  woman  for  the  elder  brother  of  her  husband,  and  the  use 
of  the  term  for  this  relative  seems  to  be  expressly  connected 
with  a  prohibition  on  marriage'.  The  wife  of  the  mother's 
brother  also  may  not  be  married,  nor  even  seen,  by  her 
husband's  nephew.  The  similarity  in  function  of  the  two 
relationships  suggests  that  the  use  of  a  common  term  for 
the  wife's  mother  and  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  is 
not  connected  with  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  but  con- 
notes a  similar  avoidance  and  prohibition  of  marriage.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  it  is  a  term  connoting  certam  pro- 
hibitions, a  kind  of  negative  variety  of  the  mateima  of  Mota 
or  the  lalagi  of  Pentecost.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  term  kandongi  is  also  applied  by  a  man  to  his  wife's  father 
and  to  his  younger  brother's  wife ;  I  shall  return  to  these  uses 
later. 

Cross-cousins.  The  conclusions  wl  h  have  been  reached 
from  the  study  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  mother's  brother, 
the  father's  sister  and  their  consorts  are  supported  by  the 
terms  for  their  children.  No  distinction  exists  in  Polynesia 
between  the  different  kinds  of  cousin  ;  all  are  classed  with 
brothers  and  sisters  except  in  1  ikopia,  where  cross-cousins 
are  distinguished  as  taina  fakapariki  from  cousins  of  other 
kinds  who  are  called  taina  fakala^.  In  Fiji  there  are  special 
terms  for  cross-cousins,  and  in  some  systems  three  different 
categories  of  this  relationship  are  recognised,  two  male  cousins 
calling  one  another  tavale  and  two  female  cousins  ndauve  or 
raiva,  while  those  of  different  sex  are  ndavola.  Further,  the 
terms  for  cross-cousin  are  also  used  for  brothers-  and  sisters- 
in-law  ;  thus,  in  Mbau  the  wife's  brother  is  tavale,  for  he 
will  natu.ally  stand  in  this  relationship  to  his  sister's  husband 
independently  of  marriage,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  man 

'  See  1,  222. 
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continues  to  call  his  wife's  brother  by  this  name  even  if  he 
be  married  to  some  woman  other  than  his  cousin.  Amon^ 
the  inland  people  of  Viti  Levu  both  cross-cousins  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  wife  are  called  tava/e,  but  there 
are  also  other  terms  for  the  relationships  by  marriajje ;  thr 
common  use  of  the  term  tava/e  for  the  relatives  group<id 
together  through  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  possibly  one  of 
the  results  of  the  gradual  spread  of  the  Mbau  dialect  through 
the  island. 

In  the  region  of  the  Solomon  Islands  where  there  is 
matrilineal  descent,  the  nomenclature  for  cross-cousins  strongly 
supports  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  terms  used  for  their 
parents.  In  Guadalcanar.  where  the  cross-cousin  marriage 
exists  at  the  present  time,  all  varieties  of  brother-  and  sister- 
in-law  are  called  iva,  the  term  also  used  of  one  another  by 
cross-cousins.  In  Ysabel.  where  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  in  the  past,  there 
is  a  special  term  for  cross-cousins,  but  it  is  possible  that  this 
is  a  modern  innovation  which  only  became  necessary  as  the 
cross-cousin  marriage  went  out  of  fashion.  In  Florida,  where 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  there 
is  also  a  special  term  for  cross-cousins  which  is  also  possibly 
an  innovation'. 

The  most  striking  evidence  for  the  close  dependence  of 
terms  of  relationship  on  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  fur- 
nished by  the  system  of  Anaiteum.  In  this  island  the 
daughter  of  the  mother's  brother  or  of  the  father's  sister  is 
called  engak,  whether  she  be  married  to  the  speaker  or  not, 
thi-  being  also  the  term  for  wife.  Here  cross-cousins  of 
different  sex  address  and  speak  of  one  another  as  if  they  were 
man  and  wife.  The  connection  between  these  terms  of  re- 
lationship and  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  equally  clear  in 
Tanna  and  Aniwa". 

Many  of  the  terms  of  relationship  in  Buin  are  just  such 
as  would  follow  from  the  cross-cousin  marriage.  Not  only  is 
the  mother's  brother  classed  with  the  father-in-law  and  the 
father's  sister  with  the  mother  of  husband  or  wife  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  the  father's  sister's  son  is  called  by  the  term  boboi 
also  used  for  the  wife's  brother,  while  the  daughters  of  brother 
and  sister  address  one  another  by  a  term  mats,  used  also  by 

'  See  Codrington,  M.,  41,  note. 
*  See  Gray,  foe.  cit. 
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women  who  stand  in  the  relation  to  one  another  of  husband's 
sisttr  and  brother's  wife  (w.s.).  On  the  other  hand,  though 
therir  are  special  terms  for  the  relationship  Jietween  cross- 
coustns  of  different  sex,  these  differ  from  the  terms  used 
for  husband  and  wife.  Dr  Thurnwald  does  not  tell  us  whether 
or  no  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  now  practised  in  Buin,  but 
an  analysis  of  the  pedigrees  he  has  recorded'  by  Mr  W.  J. 
Perry  shows  that  this  form  of  marria^je  occurs,  thouijh  only 
occasionally,  in  this  district. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Banks  Islands  and  to  IVntecost  in 
the  New  Hebr-  .,  we  find  terms  for  cross-cousins  of  a  very 
different  kind,  .hey  have  no  relation  to  the  cross-cousin 
marriage,  but  receive,  nevertheless,  a  natural  explanation 
through  the  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother 
which  I  have  already  considered  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  group  whi^h  remains,  the  Torres  Islands,  the 
nomenclature  is  less  definite  than  in  the  Banks  Islands.  In 
these  islands,  certainly  in  Hiw,  it  seems  that  marriage 
both  with  the  uncle's  wife  and  with  the  cross-cousin  are 
now  practised  or  have  been  practised  in  the  pa;.t,  and  the 
terms  applied  to  cross-cousins  are  somewhat  confused.  In 
Hiw,  where  the  cross-cousin  marriage  certainly  occurs  the 
cross-cousin  may  have  the  same  name  as  the  brother-  or 
sister-in-law.  In  Loh,  on  the  other  hand,  where  marriages 
with  near  km  are  less  frequent,  cross-cousins  are  not  distin- 
guished fro*a  ot  v.r  cousins  or  from  brothers  and  sisters. 

(v)     Grandparents  and  grandchildren. 

Throughout  Polynesia  there  is  only  one  term  for  grand- 
parent and  only  one  for  grandchild.  In  Samoa  the  grand- 
parents are  included  with  the  parents  as  matua,  while  in  Niue 
there  is  a  usage  intermediate  between  that  of  Samoa  and  other 
l^olynesian  communities,  for  in  this  island  the  grandparents 
are  called  matua  tupuna.  In  the  semi- Polynesian  community 
of  Peleni  in  the  Reef  Islands,  the  grandparents  are  classed 
with  the  fathers  sister,  while  conversely  the  brother's  son  of 
a  woman  receives  the  same  term  as  a  grandchild. 

In  Fiji  the  coastal  people  of  Viti  Levu  have  one  word 
only  for   the  different   kinds  of  grandparent  or  make  only 

Bd.'iif"^''''"^'"  ""-^  '^'  ^"''"""•f"'''"  "■  d.  Bhmarck.ArchiM,   Rerlin.  1912, 
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a  distinction  for  sex,  while  the  general  word  for  grandchild  is 
makumbu.  In  the  inland  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  richness  of  nomenclature,  there 
being  in  some  cases  four  quite  distinct  terms  for  the  four 
kinds  of  grandparent,  each  with  its  own  reciprocal  t»irm  for 
the  corr<;sponding  kind  of  grandchild,  viz.  son's  child  ^m.s  ) ; 
son's  child  (w.s.) ;  dau>;hter's  child  (m.s.);  and  daughter's 
child  (w.s.).  We  have  here  an  excellent  example  of  the 
principle  of  reciprority  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
systems  most  rich  in  nomenclature  which  h.ts  ever  b^en 
recorded.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  correspondence  in  nomen- 
clature between  the  father's  father  and  the  elder  brother, 
the  consideration  of  which  must,  however,  be  deferred  to  the 
next  chapter. 

The  island  of  Eddystone  in  the  Western  British  Solomons 
has  a  feature  otherwise  only  found  in  Samoa,  no  distinction 
being  made  between  parents  and  grandparents  nor  between 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  Vella  Lavella  system  has 
only  one  term  for  grandparent  and  one  for  grandchild.  In 
the  Eastern  Solomons  there  is  in  general  only  one  reciprocal 
term  to  include  all  kinds  of  grandparent  and  grandchild, 
but  in  some  islands,  as  in  Ysabel  and  Ulawa,  there  are 
different  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother.  The  special 
interest  of  the  system  obtained  by  Mr  Durrad  from  Sanf^ 
Cruz  is  that  descriptive  terms  are  used  for  the  different  cate- 
gories of  grandparent  and  grandchild. 

In  liic  Torres  and  Banks  groups,  the  terms  for  these 
relatives  are  simple,  there  being  either  one  reciprocal  term 
to  include  all  varieties  of  grandparent  and  grandchild  or  tv/o 
terms  distinguishing  sex.  In  the  island  of  Pentecost  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  we  again  meet  with  a  high  degree  of  com- 
plexity in  connection  with  these  relatives,  a  complexity  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  connected  with  a  special  form  of 
marriage  to  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
In  Anaiteum  and  Tanna  there  are  only  comprehensive  terms 
for  grandparent  and  grandchild. 
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(vi)     Relatives  by  marriage. 

Parents  0/  husband  or  fvi/e.  In  the  simpler  Polynesian 
systems,  such  as  those 01  the  '  '^  vaian  Islands  and  Niue.  there 
are  special  terms  for  lhe.sc  rc«    .vts,  Aunoai  or  uungavai,  with 
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a  different  reciprocal,  hunona  ox  fingona.  The  Niue  usage 
seems  to  show  a  transitional  stage,  the  parents-in-law  having 
the  same  name  as  the  parents  with  the  qualification  vungavat, 
this  word  having  apparently  much  the  same  meaning  as  the 
English  "-in-law."  In  Tonga  the  parents-in-law  are  classed 
with  the  father  and  mother,  while  in  Tikopia  these  relatives 
may  also  be  classed  together,  though  properly  the  parents  b 
marriage  are  distinguished  by  the  addition  o{  fongoai  to  th 
terms  for  father  and  mother. 

Among  the  coastal  peoples  of  Fiji  we  find  the  feature, 
already  fully  considered,  whereby  the  parents-in-law  are  classed 
with  the  mother's  brother  and  father's  sister.  Among  the 
people  of  the  interior  with  the  exception  of  the  Nam- 
bombudho,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  for  these  relatives 
are  quite  different  from  those  for  the  mother's  brother  and 
father's  sister. 

I  n  the  very  simple  systems  of  the  Western  British  Solomons 
there  are  distinctive  reciprocal  terms  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween persons  and  the  parents  of  their  consorts,  viz.  roa  and 
ravaja. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  are  special  reciprocal  terms  for  these  relatives. 
The  chief  exception  is  Guadalcanar,  where  there  exists  the 
classing  with  the  mother's  brother  and  father's  sister  already 
considered.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  the  Bugotu  system  of 
Ysabel  the  husband's  mother  is  classed  with  the  mother,  the 
father's  sister,  and  other  relatives  of  their  generation. 

In  all  these  cases  we  know  of  no  very  definite  rules 
regulating  the  conduct  of  persons  towards  the  parents  of 
their  consorts.  In  Polynesia  and  the  Western  British 
Solomons,  there  are  none  of  the  rules  of  avoidance  which 
are  so  often  found  between  these  relatives.  In  the  Eastern 
Solomons,  such  avoidance  is  present  in  very  restricted  form  in 
Ysabel  and  Guadalcanar,  but  in  Florida  and  Savo  it  seems  to 
be  completely  absent. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  lying  between  northern  and  southern 
Melanesia,  there  are  three  terms  for  parents  by  marriao-e  • 
one  used  of  both  father  and  mother  of  the  wife,  while  the 
others  serve  to  distinguish  the  father  from  the  mother  of  the 
husband.  Each  of  these  terms  is  used  reciprocally  for  the 
appropriate  categories  of  consort  of  daughter  and  son.  With 
this   richness  c      nomenclature   there   is   associated   definite 
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avoidance  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  mother',  and  probably 
there  are  similar  customs  connected  with  the  other  relation- 
ships. 

This  association  between  richness  of  nomenclature  and 
rules  of  avoidance  is  also  found  in  the  more  southern  islands 
of  Melanesia.  In  the  Banks  group  we  have  in  general  a 
»errr.  v/ith  various  forms,  kwaliga,  kwaleg,  kwilia,  etc.,  often 
'.  .ed  for  all  varieties  of  the  relationship  between  persons  and 
neir  parents-in-law,  sometimes  with  the  prefix  ra  or  ro  when 
applied  to  a  female.  In  addition,  there  are  other  terms  in 
use,  such  as  the  rombu  of  Merlav  for  the  mother-in-law,  the 
welag  of  this  island  for  the  son-in-law,  and  the  tawaA?  of 
Mota  and  Merlav  for  the  daughter-in-law.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  last  term  is  not  rather  one  denoting  the  status 
of  a  daughter-in-law  rather  than  a  proper  term  of  relationship 
but  m  any  case  the  difference  between  the  two  things  is  not 
very  great. 

In  the  Torres  group,  there  is  m  Hiw  only  one  term  in 
use,  kwtiga,  for  the  reciprocal  relationship.  In  Loh  this 
term  is  used  for  the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law  while 
others,  ttvtna  or  recha,  may  be  used  in  its  place  for  mothers- 
and  daughters-m-law.  It  is  clear  that,  with  the  most  de- 
hnite  and  elaborate  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  to 
one  another  of  this  group  of  relatives,  there  goes  a  distinctly 
more  complex  mode  of  nomenclature  than  is  found  in  northern 
Melanesia,  where  such  regulations  are  either  absent  or  only 
present  m  a  much  slighter  degree. 

In  Pentecost  of  the  New  Hebrides  we  find  a  state  of 
nomenclature  still  more  complicated.  For  the  reciprocal 
relationship  of  wife's  father  and  daughter's  husband  there  is 
the  same  term  as  in  the  Banks  Islands,  but  for  the  other  three 
reciprocal  categories  there  are  special  terms;  the  wife's  mother 
and  daughters  husband  are  called  by  the  same  terms  as  the 
daughter  and  father  respectively ;  a  man  and  his  son's  wife 
address  one  another  as  if  they  were  brother  and  sister;  and 
the  husbands  mother  and  son's  wife  are  sibi  and  mabi  re- 
spectively, terms  which  are  also  used  for  relatives  by  marriage 
of  the  same  generation  as  well  as  for  certain  grandparents 
and  grandchildren.  Thus,  the  system  is  not  only  especfally 
rich  m  terms  for  these  relationships,  but  there  is  also  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  complexity.     Whether  this  richness 

'  Joest  in  Baessler,  op.  cit,  382. 
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of  nomenclature  is  accompanied  by  especially  elaborate  and 
numerous  rules  concerning  conduct  my  information  is  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  say,  but  both  the  richness  and  comple  ity 
are  connected  with  the  dependence  of  the  correspondences 
on  forms  of  marriage  which  will  form  the  topic  of  the  next 
chapter. 

In  the  other  New  Hebrides  s/stem  which  I  have  recorded, 
that  of  Anaiteum,  the  father-in-law  has  the  same  name  as  the 
mother's  brother,  and  the  mother-in-law  as  the  father's  sister 
and  the  mother.  The  latter  correspondence  is  probably  the 
secondary  consequence  of  the  classing  together  of  the  father's 
sister  and  the  mother  ;  if  so,  the  classing  of  the  mother-in-law 
with  the  mother  would  be  the  indirect  result  of  the  cross- 
cousin  marriage.  In  Tanna  and  Aniwa  the  terms  for  these 
relatives  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  cross-cousin 
marriage. 

Brothers-  and  sisters-in-laiv.  There  are,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  eight  varieties  of  these  terms  of  relation- 
ship which  fall  naturally  into  three  groups  ;  one  reciprocal  pair 
used  by  men  to  and  of  one  another ;  another  reciprocal  pair 
used  by  women  to  and  of  one  another ;  and  two  reciprocal 
pairs  used  between  men  and  women.  In  some  of  the  systems 
which  have  been  recorded,  all  these  varieties  are  classed  to- 
gether under  one  term ;  in  other  systems  there  are  distinct 
terms  for  each  of  the  three  groups,  while  others  again 
occupy  an  intermediate  position. 

In  the  Polynesian  systems  the  distinctions  are  very  definite, 
there  being  a  larger  number  of  terms  than  in  some  Melanesian 
systems.  The  Hawaian  system  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  an  instructive  distinction  in  the  nomenclature 
for  the  three  groups.  In  this  system  there  is  a  term, 
kaikoeke,  used  between  men  and  between  women,  while 
other  terms  are  applied  to  one  another  by  those  of  different 
sex,  these  te....s  being  the  same  as  those  for  husband  and 
wife.  The  Niue  system  also  has  this  characteristic  feature, 
except  that  the  term  ordinarily  used  between  those  of  the 
same  sex  is  sometimes  used  between  those  of  different 
sex.  Tonga  differs  in  that  the  term  used  between  brothers- 
in-law  is  different  from  that  used  between  sisters-in-law, 
while  in  Tikopia  the  terms  used  between  those  of  different 
sex  are  not  the  terms  used  also  for  husband  and  wife,  but 
those  otherwise  used  between   brothers  and  sisters.      With 
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this  exception,  and  that  of  Samoa  where  no  definite  classi- 
ficatory  terms  for  any  of  these  relatives  were  obtained  the 
Polynesian  systems  agree  in  the  feature  that  a  mar  ar  his 
wife's  sister  or  his  brother's  wife  addres_  and  speak  of  one 
another  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife. 

The  Mbau  and  Rewa  systems  of  Fiji  possess  the  charac- 
teristic that  there  is  one  term  for  two  men,  another  for  two 
women  and  a  third  used  between  men  a.id  wo.nen.  These 
three  terms  are  identical  with  those  for  the  corresponding  three 
categories  of  cross-cousin  in  Mbau,  while  the  term  used  on 
the  Rewa  river  between  persons  of  different  sex  is  that  other- 
wise used  between  husband  and  wife.  Here,  as  in  other 
features,  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  terms  of  rela- 
tionship and  the  cros« -cousin  marriage.  In  the  systems  of  the 
interior  there  are  special  terms,  such  as  ndaku  or  vitambui,  for 
the  reciprocal  relationship  of  husband's  brother  and  brother's 
'vife  (m.s.),  and  there  are  terms  for  other  categories  of  the 
brother-  and  sister-in-law  relationships,  but  we  must  wait  for 
further  facts  to  show  the  meaning  of  certain  complexities  (see 
I,  278)  which  I  failed  to  unravel. 

'n  the  Solomon  Islands  there  is  much  variety  in  the 
mode  of  classing  the  different  kinds  of  brother-  and  sister- 
in-law.  The  western  islands  have  terms,  iva  in  Eddystone 
and  tnani  in  Vella  Lave''o  used  between  those  of  the 
same  sex,  while  for  those  o.  different  sex  there  is  a  new 
feature.  The  wife  of  the  elder  brother  is  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  mother,  while  reciprocally  the  younger 
brother  of  the  husband  *s  called  by  the  .same  term  as  a 
child.  By  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eddystone,  and 
generally  in  Vella  Lavella,  this  usage  is  extended  to  the 
wives  of  all  brothers,  whether  older  or  younger,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  this  is  recent  (see  i,  253,  254). 
Whether  the  wife  of  the  younger  brcuier  is  classed  with 
the  mother  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  in  Eddystone  this  relative 
is  also  called  roa,  used  otherwise  for  the  relationship  of 
parent-  ind  child-in-law,  and  this  term  is  also  used  for  the 
wife's  sister'.  In  Vella  Lavella  it  would  seem  that  the  elder 
sisters  of  the  wife  are  called  by  the  same  term  as  the  mother, 
while  ner  younger  sisters  are  named  as  if  they  were  her 
children. 

In  most  of  the  systems  of  the  Eastern  Solomons  all  kinds 

'  These  features  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  xx. 
K.  M.  s.     11.  % 
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of  brother-  and  sister-in-law  are  classed  together.  The  only 
exception  among  th  sterns  which  have  been  fully  recorded 
is  in  Savo  wnere  i  c  are  two  terms :  mang^u  used  for  all 
these  relatives  except  the  husband's  brother  and  the  brother's 
wife  (m.s.),  who  call  one  another  mbasa. 

In  all  the  preceding  cases  there  are,  so  far  as  we  know, 
few,  if  any,  special  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  relatives 
towards  one  another.  In  parts  of  Polynesia,  however,  marital 
relations  between  those  who  call  one  another  husband  and 
wife  have  been  permitted  till  comparatively  recent  times. 
In  Fiji  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  naming  brothers-  and 
sisters-in-law  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage. 
In  Eddystone  certainly,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the 
Solomons,  the  absence  of  distinctions  for  the  different  categories 
of  this  relationship  is  associated  with  absence  of  any  special 
regulations  concerning  conduct. 

When  we  turn  to  southern  Melanesia  we  find  the  most 
elaborate  rules  of  avoidance  associated  with  great  com- 
plexity of  designation.  Throughout  the  Banks  group  similar 
terms  are  in  use  between  those  of  the  same  sex,  whether  men 
or  women,  but  usually  the  terms  used  by  men  differ  somewhat 
in  form  from  those  used  by  women  ;  thus,  in  Mota  brothers- 
in-law  call  one  another  wulus,  while  sisters-in-law  are  walui 
or  in  address  wuluk  and  waluk.  In  the  terms  used  between 
those  of  different  sex  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  throughout 
the  different  islands  of  the  group.  In  Mota  a  man  addresses 
his  wife's  sister  or  his  brother's  wife  as  mateima,  and  a  woman 
addresses  her  sister's  husband  and  her  husband's  brother  as 
ivelag.  The  former  term  is  also  used  for  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother,  and  it  is  clear  that  mateima  is  a  term  which 
denotes  a  potential  wife,  while  it  would  seem  that  welag 
denotes  a  potential  husband.  In  Rowa  and  Merlav  these 
relatives  are  addressed  by  their  personal  names,  a  fact 
which  usually  implies  the  possibility  of  sexual,  if  not  of 
marital,  relations.  In  Merlav  it  seemed  that  a  wife's  sister 
or  husband's  brother  might  also  be  addressed  as  brother 
or  sister.  Lasdy,  in  the  Pek  system  of  Vanua  Lava  a  man 
calls  his  wife's  sister  and  brother's  wife  by  the  term  he  applies 
to  his  wife,  while  these  women  call  him  husband,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  Polynesia.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  various  modes  of 
addressing  or  speaking  of  these  relatives  have  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  possibility  either  of  marriage,  or  of  extra-marital 
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sexual  relations,  between  those  who  use  them.  Their  very 
variety  su^jjests  that  they  are  not  barren  survivals,  but  connote 
actual  relations  still  existing,  or  existing  till  quite  recently, 
among  those  who  use  them. 

In  the  Torres  Islands  the  conditions  are  much  as  in  the 
Banks.  Those  of  the  same  sex  use  certain  terms,  such  as 
wuluk  and  weyuk,  while  those  of  different  sex  either  address 
each  other  by  name  or  use  terms  otherwise  used  for  brother 
and  sister,  an-'  with  these  differences  of  terminology  there 
are  well  defint.d  regulations  concerning  conduct. 

Passing  on  to  the  .New  Hebrides,  the  very  special  terms 
of  Pentecost  Island  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 
In  Anaiteum  and  Tanna  the  systems  are  exactly  com- 
parable with  that  of  Tonga;  there  is  one  term  for  use 
between  brothers-in-law,  another  between  sisters-in-law.  and 
those  of  different  sex  address  one  another  as  husband  and 
wife.  Thus,  in  these  two  widely  separated  places  we  find 
a  fundamental  agreement  in  this  aspect  of  the  nomenclature 
of  relationship. 

Parents  and  grandparents  of  husband  and  wife.  Here 
and  there  throughout  Oceania  there  are  special  terms  of 
relationship  used  between  the  parents  of  a  married  couple 
or  between  their  grandparents. 

In  the  Hawaian  Islands  the  term  puluna  is  used  between 
the  father  and  mother  of  a  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  man's  wife,  on  the  other.  I  could 
hnd  no  evidence  of  any  corresponding  term  elsewhere  in 
Polynesia,  and  more  importance  can  be  assigned  to  this  than 
to  most  negative  evidence  because  I  was  especially  interested 
m  the  relaiionship  and  made  special  inquiries  about  it  in 
every  place   I   visited. 

I  failed  to  find  a  term  for  this  relationship  anywhere  in 
Fiji  and  did  not  meet  with  it  again  till  I  reached  Mota 
where  the  parents  of  a  husband  and  wife  call  one  another 
gasala.  This  term  had  been  recorded  by  Dr  Codrington 
who  notes  that  those  who  call  one  another  gasala  may  not 
name  one  another'.  The  term  is  perhaps  derived  from  sala 
a  path,  and  Dr  Codrington  suggests  that  it  may  be  translated 
teJlow-wayfarers'.' 

I  could  not  discover  any  corresponding  term  in  the  other 
banks  Islands,  but  in  Loh  in  the  Torres  Islands  its  place  is 
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taken  by  two  terms  tukvmtog  and  ritukwu,  the  former  used 
between  the  grandfathers  and  the  latter  between  the  grand- 
mothers of  a  married  couple.  These  terms  are  only  special 
forms  of  the  general  term  for  grandparent,  but  those  who  use 
them  must  help  one  another.  I  did  not  learn  that  any  customs 
of  avoidance  are  practised  between  them,  but  these  are  so 
generally  associated  with  mutual  helpfulness  in  Melanesia 
that  they  probably  exist,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  terms 
at  all  makes  it  probable  that  these  relatives  may  not  us»  each 
others'  personal  names. 

In  Santa  Cruz  we  find  another  variant.  Here  there  is 
one  term,  malaki,  for  the  father  of  the  son's  wife  and  another, 
songe,  for  the  mother  of  the  son's  wife.  Though  we  are  not 
told  that  these  terms  are  used  reciprocally,  this  is  probably 
the  case.  If  so,  they  will  resemble  the  gasala  of  Mota  in 
being  used  of  the  parents  of  husband  and  wife,  but  with  the 
distinction  of  sex  which  is  a  feature  of  the  Torres  nomen- 
clature. 

In  the  Solomons  I  do  not  know  of  any  term  for  parents 
or  grandparents  of  a  married  couple  except  in  Saa  in  Malaita, 
where  the  parents  are  aharo  to  one  another.  This  term, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  them  but  applied  generally  to 
relatives  by  marriage. 

In  the  Hawaian  Islands  I  could  not  discover  that  those 
who  call  one  another  puluna  have  any  special  duties  or 
privileges,  but  both  in  Mota  and  the  Torres  Islands, 
terms  of  this  category  are  definitely  associated  with  the 
duty  of  mutual  helpfulness  or  with  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  the  personal  name.  We  have  here  a  clear  case  of  the 
association  of  exceptional  terms  of  relationship  with  special 
functions. 


Personal  names  and  terms  of  relationship. 

The  preceding  survey  has  shown  many  examples  in  which 
special  terms  of  relationship  are  used  when  the  personal  name 
is  prohibited,  and  this  association  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  relatic iships  just  considered.  In  one,  and  probably  in 
two  places,  exceptional  in  the  presence  of  a  term  of  relation- 
ship for  the  parents  or  grandparents  of  a  married  couple,  the 
personal  name  may  not  be  used.  It  is  probable  that  the  facts 
are  causally  related;   that   these  relationships   have  special 
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designations  because  the  use  of  the  personal  name  is  pro- 
hibited. 

It  is  clear  that  in  parts  of  Melanesia,  and  especially  in 
the  Torres  Islands,  the  use  of  personal  names  between 
certain  men  and  women  carries  definite  implications  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  those  who  use  the  names ;  thus,  a 
Torres  islander  who  addresses  certain  female  relatives  by 
name  is  thereby  known  to  Have  had  sexual  relations  with 
them.  It  is  clear  that  whether  men  and  women  use  between 
one  another  their  personal  names  or  terms  of  relationship  is 
a  matter  of  definite  social  significance. 

Further,  the  use  of  the  personal  name  is  directly  associated 
with  marriage.  In  the  Torres  Islands  a  woman  calls  her 
husband's  elder  brother  by  his  personal  name  as  long  as 
her  husband  is  alive,  but  directly  he  is  dead,  his  elder 
brother,  being  now  eligible  as  a  husband,  must  be  addressed 
by  a  term  of  relationship  and  his  personal  name  may  no  longer 
be  used. 

I  have  already  given  examples  of  the  use  of  the  f>ersonal 
name  for  relatives  who  are  eligible  as  husbands  or  wives, 
such  as  the  father's  sister  and  the  wife  of  the  mother's 
brother,  and  another  case  is  to  be  found  in  Pentecost.  In 
this  island  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  is  called  either 
mabi  or  lalagi,  and  the  latter  term  clearly  indicates  her  status 
as  a  potential  wife.  The  other  member  of  the  reciprocal 
relationship,  however,  is  not  addressed  by  any  term  of  re- 
lationship, but  by  his  personal  name.  The  status  of  a  potential 
husband  is  here  definitely  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
personal  name. 

Thi.:-^  examples  are  few  in  number,  but  it  must  be 
rememuered  they  are  the  outcome  merely  of  a  hurried  survey 
of  this  region  of  Melanesia.  A  more  elaborate  and  detailed 
inquiry  would  almost  certainly  bring  out  a  very  definite 
association  between  the  use  or  prohibition  of  the  personal 
name  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  sfKjcial  terms  of 
relationship. 

It  is  probable  that  this  connection  between  personal 
names  and  terms  of  relationship  gives  us  the  clue  to  certain 
features  of  Melanesian  nomenclature  for  the  father's  sister, 
for  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  and  for  relatives  by 
marriage. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  classing  of  the  father's 
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sister  and  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  with  the  mother 
in  several  Melanesian  systems  has  followed  the  disuse  of  the 
personal  name.  Thus,  in  Hiw  in  the  Torres  Islands,  marriage 
with  both  these  relatives  is  allowed  and,  associated  with  this 
marriageable  status,  personal  ames  may  be  used  when 
addressing  them.  In  this  islanu  we  can  be  confident  that, 
if  they  became  ineligible  as  wives,  men  who  might  pre\  iously 
have  become  their  husbands  would  cease  to  use  their  personal 
names,  and  would  address  them  and  speak  of  them  by  some 
term  of  relationship.  I  have  suggested  that  this  has  led  to  the 
classing  of  the  father's  sister  and  wife  of  the  mother's  brother 
with  the  mother  in  several  parts  of  Melanesia.  I  assume  that 
when  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  term  of  relationship  for  these 
women,  formerly  but  no  longer  potential  wives,  it  was  natural 
to  class  them  with  a  group  of  women  whose  designation 
necessarily  showed  at  once  that  they  were  not  eligible  as 
wives. 

I  now  suggest  that  precisely  the  same  causes  may  have 
produced  the  classing  of  the  parents  of  the  husband  or  wife 
with  the  father  and  mother,  and  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  husband  or  wife  with  own  brothers  and  sisters  and  with 
other  relatives  so  called  by  the  classificatory  principle.  This 
mode  of  nomenclature  is  frequent  in  Melanesia,  and  different 
Inlands  of  the  Banks  group  provide  us  with  a  most  instructive 
transition  from  the  case  of  Vanua  Lava,  where  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  consort  are  classed  with  husband  and  wife,  to 
that  of  Merlav  where  they  are  classed  with  the  brothers  and 
sisters  if  a  term  of  relationship  is  used  at  all.  though  they 
are  also  addressed  bv  name.  Merlav  seems  to  furnish  an 
example  where  the  transition  from  the  use  of  the  personal 
name  to  the  classing  with  brother  and  sister  is  in  progress 
at  the  present  time. 

Just  as  I  have  supposed  that  the  father's  sister  and  the 
wife  of  the  mother's  brother  have  been  classed  with  the 
mother  to  make  their  non -marriageable  status  clear  and 
unambiguous,  so  do  I  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  essential 
motive  producing  the  classification  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  consort  with  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  consort  with  fathers  and  mothers.  The  fact 
that  men  and  women  address  one  another  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  as  parents  and  children,  provides,  according  to 
Melanesian  ideas,  the  clearest  of  all  possible  indications  that 
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they  are  ineligible  as  consorts  in  marriage  or  as  partners  in 
extra-marital  sexual  relations. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  classing  of  brothers- 
and  sisters-in-law  with  brothers  and  sisters  may  have  come 
about  in  another  vay,  one  which  does  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  the  prohibition  of  sexual  relations.  In  some  systems 
the  terms  used  between  these  relatives  are  not  those  applied 
to  one  another  by  brother  and  sister,  but  those  otherwise  used 
between  f>ersons  of  the  same  sex.  The  best  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Huin  system  of  Bougainville,  where  this  mode 
of  nomenclature  is  so  systematic  as  to  show  that  it  must  have 
a  definite  social  meaning.  In  this  system  terms  which  are 
regularly  used  between  those  of  the  same  sex,  when  they 
apply  to  a  brother  or  sister,  are  as  regularly  used  between 
those  of  opposite  sex  when  applied  to  a  brother-in-law  or 
sister-in-law  (see  i.  260).  Not  only  do  men  call  their  wives' 
sisters  or  their  brothers'  wives  by  terms,  such  as  mdmat  and 
rdrokei,  which  are  used  by  women  of  their  sisters,  but  women 
apply  to  their  sisters'  husbands  or  their  husbnnds'  brothers 
the  terms  tditanu  and  rdromoru  which  are  otherwise  used 
between  brothers.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman  called  rdrokei  or  mdmai\  If  it  be 
accepted  that  the  extension  of  connotation  has  come  about 
through  the  substitution  of  these  terms  for  the  personal  name 
or  in  place  of  a  term  used  for  a  consort,  it  will  follow  that 
the  terms  so  used  were  not  those  men  or  women  would 
themselves  use  for  their  sisters  or  brothers,  but  were  the 
terms  which  would  be  used  by  their  wives  or  husbands. 
It  would  seem  as  if  men  came  to  apply  to  their  wives'  sisters 
and  their  brothers'  wives  terms  which  had  become  familiar  to 
them  in  the  mouths  of  their  wives,  while  women  addressed 
their  sisters'  husbands  and  their  husbands'  brothers  by  means 
of  terms  which  they  had  constantly  heard  applied  to  these 
persons  by  their  husbands.  A  feature  of  nomenclature  other- 
wise difficult  to  understand  becomes  natural  if  the  terms  for 
brother  and  sister  have  gradually  taken  the  place  of  other 
modes  of  addressing  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law. 

In  addition  to  the  definite  cases  in  which  the  use  or 
prohibition  of  the  personal  name  carries  definite  social  impli- 
cations, there  are  many  relatives  who  are  never  addressed 
by  their  personal  names.     It  is  probably  a  rule  in  Melanesia 
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that  whenever  there  is  a  suitable  term  of  relationship,  it  is 
wrong  to  use  the  personal  name.  Certainly  this  is  so  in 
the  case  of  such  relatives  as  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother  and  sister.  The  use  of  the  personal  name  in  Melanesia 
has  either  a  definite  social  meaning,  or  implies  the  absence  or 
distant  character  of  any  idea  of  relationship.  If  this  be  so. 
we  may  have  here  one  of  the  features  which  account  for  the 
paucity  of  the  nomenclature  of  relationship  in  Polynesia 
w"  ere  the  personal  name  is  freely  used  even  r  r  the  nearest 
relatives.  One  of  my  first  experiences  in  Samoa  was  to 
hear  a  little  girl  address  her  father  by  his  personal  name, 
a  procedure  which  seemed  especially  strange  to  one  freshly 
arrived  from  a  Melanesian  island.  This  free  use  of  personal 
names  shows  the  absence  of  a  condition  so  closely  related  to 
the  specialisation  of  Melanesian  nomenclature  that  it  might 
seem  to  go  far  towards  explaining  the  great  difference  between 
the  systems  of  relationship  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia.  We 
can  be  confident,  however,  that  it  is  rather  an  effect  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  relationship  in  Polynesia  due  to 
the  absence  of  those  social  functions  which  are  so  closely 
associated  with  relationship  in  Melanesia. 


Descriptive  terms  of  relationship. 

In  a  few  places  I  have  recorded  descriptive  terms  of 
relationship,  terms  in  which  relationship  is  expressed  by  com- 
binations of  certain  primary  terms.  They  occur  in  Samoa, 
Fiji,  Santa  Cruz,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

In  Samoa  it  would  seem  that  the  people  have  two  methods 
of  denoting  relationship.  They  may  use  either  the  terms  of 
a  much  simplified  classificatory  system  or  descriptive  terms, 
often  of  quite  an  elaborate  nature.  The  classificatory  system 
of  the  Samoans  is  so  poor  in  terms  and  so  many  relationships 
are  classed  together  under  one  head  that,  except  in  so  far  as 
brothers  and  sisters  and  parents  and  children  are  concerned, 
it  can  be  of  little  practical  use.  If  it  existed  alone,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  conclude  that  relationship.s,  with  the  exception 
of  those  already  mentioned,  were  of  little  or  no  social  im- 
portance. It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  is 
recent  and  has  only  come  about  through  a  revival  of  interest 
in  relationships  due  to  external  influence. 
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In  Fiji  the  term  ngandinanggu,  used  in  the  systems  of 
Mbau,  the  Nokanoka  and  the  Nambombudho  for  the  mother's 
brother,  and  sometimes  for  the  father  of  the  consort,  is  evi- 
dently a  descriptive  term,  bein^  a  corruption  of  n/raneilinan^gu 
of  which  the  ngandi  of  the  Narambula  and  the  ngwandi  of 
the  Tavua  are  also  abbreviations.  In  most  cases  alternative 
terms  are  also  used,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
descriptive  term  is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogae. 

Descriptive  terms  for  the  father's  sister  are  even  more 
frequent,  and  in  this  case  they  stand  alone,  no  alternatives 
having  been  recorded.  The  descriptive  character  is  most 
obvious  in  the  nganeitamanggti  of  Mbau,  the  Nokanoka  and 
the  Nambombudho,  of  which  the  nganei  of  Mbau  and  the 
ngwanita  of  the  Navatusila  and  Dhawanisa  are  evidently 
abbreviations.  The  ngwandi  of  the  Tavua  people  is  puzzling, 
for  it  is  a  corruption  of  nganeitina ;  its  use  for  the  father's 
sister  and  other  women  is  probably  an  example  of  generalisa- 
tion (see  II,  42). 

A  more  doubtful  term  is  tukai,  the  term  for  the  father's 
sister  in  Nandrau.  Its  possible  descriptive  nature  had  escaped 
me  until  Mr  Hocart  pointed  out  that  it  may  possibly  be  an 
abbreviation  of  tukattamanggu,  the  elder  sister  of  the  father. 
This  interpretation  is  open  to  several  objections.  Tuka  is 
properly  a  term  for  the  elder  sister  and  not  for  the  brother 
of  a  woman,  but  it  is  now  often  used  between  men  and  women 
and  may  possibly  have  been  so  used  in  this  case.  More 
serious  difficulties  are  that  the  Nandrau  word  is  tuaka  and 
not  tuka,  and  that  the  application  of  the  term  in  Nandrau  is 
not  limited  to  the  elder  sister  of  the  father,  having  been  used 
by  Avisalomi  for  Rachel  (see  Pedigree  iv;  i,  274).  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  the  term  for  father's  sister  is  descriptive 
in  every  other  recorded  Fijian  system  makes  it  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  tukai  also  has  a  descriptive 
character. 

I  can  suggest  no  satisfactory  reason  why  a  descriptive 
term  should  be  used  for  the  mother's  brother.  It  might  be 
thought  that  it  came  into  use  to  distinguish  one  who  is  a 
mother's  brother,  and  nothing  more,  from  one  who  is  also  the 
father  of  the  consort,  but  this  is  put  out  of  court  by  the  use 
of  the  term  for  the  father  of  husband  or  wife  in  Mbau.  What- 
ever be  the  explanation,  we  can  be  confident,  that  the  use  of 
this  descriptive  term  is  relatively  late. 
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The  wide  distribution  of  a  descriptive  term  for  the  father's 
sister  and  the  absence  of  any  alternative  nomenclature  point 
to  this  relative  having  had  no  term  of  relationship  peculiar 
to  herself  till  compratively  late  times.  Conditions  which 
exist  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  suggest  that,  before  the  descrip- 
tive terms  came  to  be  used,  the  father's  sister  was  addressed 
by  her  personal  name.  Elsewhere  in  Melanesia  the  use  of 
the  personal  name  for  the  father's  sister  is  intimately  associated 
with  her  status  as  a  wife.  Though  we  have  no  evidence  at 
present  that  a  man  ever  married  his  father's  sister  in  Fiji,  the 
descriptive  terms  by  which  she  is  denoted  suggest  that  she 
may  once  have  been  a  potential  wife. 

A  third  place  where  descriptive  terms  have  been  recorded 
is  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  relatives  so  denoted  are  the  father's 
sister  and  all  those  of  the  grandparent-grandchild  categories. 
The  use  of  a  descriptive  term  for  the  father's  sister  falls  into 
line  with  the  Fijian  practice ;  it  suggests  that  here  also 
there  must  have  been  some  social  condition  which  made  it 
customary  to  address  this  relative  by  name.  We  have  so 
far  met  with  no  social  condition  which  provides  an  obvious 
motive  for  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  for  grandparents  and 
grandchildren,  but  such  a  motive  will  be  suggested  in  the  next 
chapter  where  this  feature  of  the  Santa  Cruz  system  will  be 
more  fully  considered. 

Only  one  term  occurs  in  the  Solomons  which  seems  to  be 
descriptive,  viz.,  wasiku  kare  of  the  Rafuralu  system  of  San 
Cristoval.  This  term  denotes  the  grandson,  thus  bringing 
the  usage  into  line  with  that  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Another  probable  example  of  a  descriptive  term  is  the 
tuasina  or  tuatina  of  Tonga  and  Tikopia.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  in  the  only  cases  in  which  wr  know  of  a  term 
for  the  mother's  brother  in  Poi*  nesia,  it  sho aid  seem  to  have 
a  descriptive  character,  for  this  character  would  sugget>:  that 
the  term  is  relatively  late. 

Generalisaiion. 

I  use  this  term  for  an  estensirKi  jf  ,:tmnaa3ois  which 
seems  to  occur  occasionally  in     iaasinnatafrv  ssrssT!^,. 

A  good  example  is  the  wiae  ^onnuiaiioi:  a  tfit  term 
ngwandi  among  the  Tavua  of  iji  set  i  288  .  Tl»  nature 
of  this   term   leaves    no   uoubr   ihss   ;i    --.-   priMictiy   d  icrm 
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for  the  iMOther's  brother,  and  yet  it  is  applied  to  a  number 
of  womern.  rh»-s«  women  are  the  father's  sister,  the  wife 
of  the  mother's  brother,  and  the  mother  of  the  consort. 
I  hese  relatives  are  naturally  associated  through  the  cross- 
cousm  marriage  ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  application  to 
them  of  a  term  projierlv  used  for  the  mother's  brother  is  due. 
hrst  to  the  extension  of^  the  term  from  the  mother's  brother  to 
his  wife,  and  then  from  his  wife  to  other  women  having  a 
similar  status  through  the  cross-cousin  marriage. 

In  this  case  the  process  has  led  to  a  most  unusual  and.  it 
would  seem,  unnatural  condition  in  which  a  term  propt;rly 
denoting  men  is  applied  to  women.  Another  case  where  a 
process  of  >,'enfraIisation  seems  to  have  produced  a  similarly 
anomalous  r„ndition  is  in  the  system  of  Merlav  in  which 
cross-cousins  call  one  another  natut  or  child.  Natui  is  the 
usual  term  in  the  Banks  Islands  for  the  child  of  the  mother's 

f  y^^  "r  "  *?"'^  '^*^'*"^  '°  ^^"^^  ^^^"  extended  to  the  child 
of  the  father's  sistti  through  a  process  of  generalisation. 
I  have  suggested  (i,  32)  that  the  motive  which  led  to  the  use 
of  one  term  between  the  two  cross-cousins  may  have  been  the 
fact  that  both  are  the  children  of  one  called  moruk. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  process  of  generalisation 
may  be  pointed  out.  The  usage  of  other  islands  of  the  Banks 
group  shows  that  the  Merlav  practice  is  a  modification  of  a 
mode  of  nomenclature  which  has  a  very  definite  soci  il  mean- 
ing. The  process  of  generalisation,  however,  has  so  obscured 
this  meaning  that,  without  the  clue  provided  by  other  systems 
of  the  Banks  Islands,  it  would  not  have  been  detected. 
If  the  Merlav  system  had  been  the  only  survivor  of  the  many 
variants  now  found  in  the  Banks  Islands,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  trace  out  the  relation  between  the  nomenclature 
for  cross-cousms  and  the  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother,  a  relation  which  shows  so  clearly  that 
features  of  systems  of  relationship  are  directly  determined 
bv  social  conditions. 

The  chief  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  survey 
of  this  chapter  is  that  the  forms  of  Oceanic  systems  of  relation- 
ship are  directly  dependent  upon  features  of  social  organisation 
and  especially  upon  forms  of  marriage.  The  evidence  is  most 
abundant  in  the  case  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage.  In  all 
those  places  in  which  this  form  of  marriage  is  still  practised 
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the  correspondences  in  the  systems  are  such  as  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  marriage.  Further,  in  the  region 
which  comprises  the  islands  of  Florida,  Ysabel,  Guadalcanar 
and  Savo  we  have  an  instructive  transition.  In  Guadalcanar 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  still  exists  together  with  features  of 
the  system  of  relationship  obviously  dependent  thereon,  while 
m  Florida  the  wife  of  the  mothers  brother  is  classed  with  the 
mother-in-law,  a  correspondence  which  would  obviously  be  a 
result  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  in  Florida,  bit  since  the  cultures 
of  this  island  and  Guadalcanar  are  so  closely  allied,  few  can 
doubt  that  the  Florida  correspondence  is  a  survival  of  that 
form  of  marriage.  Further,  the  culture  of  San  Cristoval  is  so 
little  removed  from  that  of  Florida  or  Guadalcanar  that  we 
can  be  confident  that  the  similar  correspondences  found  in 
the  Rafurafu  system  are  also  connected  with  the  cross-cousin 
marriage. 

In  the  case  of  another  marriage  the  evidence  for  depend- 
ence on  social  conditions  is  equally  definite.  In  the  Banks 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  there  exist  certain  remarkable 
correspondences  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  the  wife  of  his  mother's  brother 
which  IS  certainly  practised  in  one,  if  not  in  both,  of  these 
groups.  I  have  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  marriage 
with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  may  have  been  a 
secondary  consequence  of  the  classing  of  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother  with  other  women  who  would  normally  be- 
come wives  through  the  Levirate  custom  (see  i,  48).  This 
might  explain  the  custom  of  marrying  the  widow  of  the 
mother's  brother,  but  it  cannot  explain  the  practice  according 
to  which  a  man  gave  one  of  his  wives  to  his  sister's  son.  of 
which  we  have  a  definite  instance  in  a  legend.  Though  I 
have  suggested  this  alternative,  I  think  few  will  doubt  that 
the  correspondences  in  the  terms  of  the  systems  of  relation- 
ship have  been  the  result,  and  not  one  of  the  causes,  of  the 
marriage  regulations.  In  these  cases  the  social  conditions 
which  have  determined  the  forms  of  systems  of  relationship 
are  varieties  of  marriage,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  dependence  most  definitely.  It 
has  been  possible,  however,  to  show  that  other  features  of 
Oceanic  systems  of  relationship  have  arisen  out  of  social  con- 
ditions, one  example  being  the  classing  of  the  children  of  the 
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fathers  brother  with  those  of  the  mother's  sister  which  would 
be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  dual  organisation  of  society. 
In  other  cases  it  has  not  been  possible  to  explain  peculiar 
features  of  systems  of  relationship  by  social  conditions,  but  in 
some  of  these  the  failure  is  only  due  to  lack  of  evidence  which 
will  be  furnished  as  the  argument  of  this  volume  develops. 

Another  generalisation  reached  in  this  chapter  is  that  there 
IS  a  connection  between  distinctions  in  nomenclature  and  the 
presence  of  functions  associated  with  relationship.  Wherever 
relatives  occupy  a  specialised  position  with  regard  to  one 
another,  as  shown  by  the  existence  of  duties,  privileges  or 
restrictions  on  conduct,  there  we  find  that  these  relatives  are 
distinguished  by  special  terms  which  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  relatives  with  whom  no  such  functions  are  associ- 
ated The  only  exception  to  this  generalisation  is  the  case  of 
the  father's  sister  who  is  often  classed  in  nomenclature  with  the 
mother,  although  she  possesses  rights  and  privileges  and  is 
subject  to  restrictions  quite  different  from  those  of  the  mother. 
In  this  case  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  a  special  reason  for 
the  exception. 

The  result  of  this  chapter,  then,  has  been  to  establish  two 
generalisations;  one.  that  special  features  of  systems  of  relation- 
ship are  the  direct  result  of  social  conditions,  and  especially  of 
forms  of  marriage ;  the  other,  that  distinctions  in  nomencla- 
ir'^^i.^'^^  ^^'^""^V  associated  with  distinctions  in  conduct 
If  these  generalisations  be  accepted,  it  will  follow  that  the 
study  of  systems  of  relationship  is  of  far  more  fundamental 
importance  to  the  student  of  human  society  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  by  the  majority  of  anthropologists.  How 
great  this  importance  may  be,  however,  will  appear  still  more 
decidedly  in  the  next  chapter. 
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In  the  comparative  study  recorded  in  the  last  chapter 
certain  bizarre  and  extraordinary  features  of  Melanesian 
systems  of  relationship  were  put  aside  for  further  discussion, 
VIZ.,  those  features  of  the  system  of  Pentecost  Island  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  brother,  and  certain  similar  features  of  the 
systems  of  the  inland  tribes  of  Viti  Levu.  In  this  chapter 
I  propose  to  deal  with  these  anomalous  features,  and  also  with 
the  Bum  system  of  Bougainville  which  possesses  characters 
evidently  related  to  those  of  Pentecost  and  Fiji. 

The  study  of  Oceanic  systems  has  so  far  shown  the  close 
dependence  of  systems  of  relationship  on  social  institutions. 
We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  found  in  widely  separated  parts  of  Melanesia  is, 
wherever  found,  accompanied  by  features  of  the  systems  of 
relationship  which  are  clearly  the  direct  result  of  this  form 
of  marriage.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern 
bolomon  Islands,  these  features  have  been  found  in  the 
systems  of  people  who  do  not  now  practise  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  and  yet  are  so  close  to  those  who  still  practise  it, 
both  in  general  culture  and  in  geographical  position,  that 
the  features  of  systems  of  relationship  must  certainly  be  the 
survivals  of  this  form  of  marriage.  Next,  it  has  been  shown 
that  another  anomalous  form  of  marriage,  that  with  the  wife 
of  the  mother's  brother,  has  left  clear  indications  of  its  pre- 
sence in  the  systems  of  relationship  of  those  who  practise  it. 
Still  again  I  hope  to  have  shown  that  the  extraordinary 
system  of  the  island  of  Pentecost  owes  its  special  features  to 
two  forms  of  marriage  which  either  still  exist  or  have  once 
been  practised  on  the  island,  viz.,  marriages  with  the  wife  of 
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the  mother's  brother  and  with  the  granddaughter  of  the 
brother.  The  principle  that  the  form  of  a  system  of  relation- 
ship  IS  determmed  by  social  conditions  has  held  good  so  far 
that  there  can  be  no  ground  for  hesitation  in  proceeding  to 
seek  for  the  explanation  of  other  special  features  in  social 
conditions,  and  especially  in  forms  of  marriage. 

Two  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  marriage  to  which  features 
of  systems  of  relationship  have  been  referred,  viz.,  the  cross- 
cousin   marriage   and    the   marriage  with    the  wife  of  the 
mothers  brother,  are  still  practised  in  Melanesia  at  the  pre- 
sent  time ;    their  existence,  either  in  the  islands  where  the 
features  are  found  or  in  neighbouring  islands,  is  beyond  doubt 
1  he  evidence  for  the  existence  of  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  brother  at  the  present  time  is  less  definite 
but  there  is  a  clear  tradition  of  its  occurrence  in  the  past 
and  It  is  said  still  to  be  practiced.     In  case  there  may  still  be 
some  who  are  incredulous,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  a 
marriage  regulation  is  not  unique,  but  is  actually  in  vogue  at 
the  present  r  me  (or  at  the  time  Howitt's  record  was  made) 
among  the  Dieri  of  Australia'.     Not  only  does  a  Dieri  man 
sometimes  marry  the  granddaughter  of  his  elder  brother,  but 
there  are  certain  modes  of  speech  in  use  among  the  people 
which  resemble  closely  the  way  in  which  terms  of  relationship 
are  used  in  Pentecost     Among  the  Dieri,  nadada  is  a  term 
lor  the   reciprocal  relationship  of  mother's   father   and  the 
daughter  s  child  of  a  man,  while  noa  is  the  term  for  a  potential 
consort.     There  is  a  Dieri  saying  "those  who  are  Noa  to 
each  other  are  also  Nadada  to  each  other',"  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  maternal  grandfather  and  his 
daughters  daughter  are  potential  consorts.     Thus,  not  only 
does  the  marriage   in  question  still   take   place  among  the 
Uieri,  but   there   is  a   clear    recognition    that    relatives  be- 
longing to  generations  twice  ren.oved  from  one  another  are 
naturally  husband  and  wife.     Again,  though  there  are  distinct 
terms  tor  the  different  relationships,  Howitt  definitely  states' 
that     the  children  of  a  women  are  considered  as  being  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  {Ngatata)  of  her  father,''  and 

»  op.  cit.  p.  163. 
'  op.  cit.  p.  163. 
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says  further  that  this  carries  with  it  all  the  consequential 
relationships. 

A  further  most  instructive  parallel  is  that  the  mother's 
mother,  who  in  Pentecost  receives  the  same  designation  as  an 
elder  sister,  is  sometimes  among  the  Dieri  called  kanini-kakv} . 
Kanini  is  properly  the  tei  m  for  mother's  mother  and  kaku  is 
the  term  for  elder  sister,  so  that  the  mother's  mother  is  thus 
called  the  grandmother-sister,  "apparently,"  Howitt  says,  "be- 
cause her  grandchildren  are  regarded  as  being  in  the  same  level 
as  herself,  being  her  young  brothers  and  sisters."  A  further 
point  stated  by  Howitt  is  one  to  which  I  shall  return  in 
another  connection,  viz.,  that  the  brother  of  the  mother's 
mother  is  called  the  kanini-neyi  or  the  kanini-f\6sx  brother, 
the  daughter's  children  of  a  woman  being  regarded  as  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  her  brother. 

We  have  only  to  assume  a  simplification  of  this  Dieri 
custom  in  which  the  mother's  mother  is  -^i  metimes  called 
kamni-kaku,  the  word  kanini  being  dropped  and  the  occasional 
usage  becoming  habitual,  and  we  should  have  precisely  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Pentecost  system.  These  close 
parallels  elsewhere  show  that,  unlikely  as  such  a  marriage  may 
appear  to  us,  it  is  one  which  actually  exists  in  another  people 
who  possess  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent*. 

Henceforward  I  propose  to  regard  it  as  established  that 
the  anomalous  features  of  the  Pentecost  system,  whereby 
members  of  alternate  generations  are  classed  together,  are 
connected  with  an  ancient  social  condition  in  which  it  was 
the  normal  occurrence  for  a  man  to  marry  the  granddaughter 
of  his  brother,  using  the  term  brother  either  in  the  English  or 
the  classificatory  sense.  Whether  the  terms  in  question  are 
wholly  to  be  explained  in  this  way,  or  whether  both  the 
nomenclature  and  the  marriage  in  question  are  to  be  referred 
to  some  still  earlier  and  more  fundamental  condition  of  social 
organisation,  must  for  the  moment  be  left  open. 


>  op.  cit.  p.  163. 

'  It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  Mr  N.  W.  Thomas  (Kinship  Organisa- 
tion and  Group  Marriage  in  Ausira/ia,  Cambridge,  1906,  p.  123)  has  used  these 
Dieri  terms  to  demonstrate  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  that  terms  of  relationship 
express  nothing  more  than  duties  and  status.  If  among  duties  be  included  the 
duty  to  marry  and  under  status  be  included  the  marriageable  status,  Mr  Thomas 
may  be  able  to  defend  this  position,  but  the  Pentecost  and  Dieri  terms  go  far 
beyond  this  and  show  in  the  clearest  manner  that  terms  of  relationship  may  be 
the  survivals,  and  apparently,  as  we  shall  see,  in  some  cases  the  only  survivals 
of  extmct  social  institutions. 
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Before  leaving  the  Pentecost  system  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  peculiar  features  which  are  thus  explained  do 
not  exhaust  the  anomalies  of  this  system.     There  are  also  a 
number  of  correspondences  in  which  relatives  who  belong  to 
contiguous  generations  are  classed  together.      It  has  ^en 
shown   (see  I,   196)  that  this  second  group  of   anomalies, 
also  found  m   the    Banks   Islands,   is  the    result  of  another 
peculiar   form  of  marriage,  viz.,  that  with  the  wife   of   the 
mothers    brother.      There    are    several    possibilities;     one 
that  the  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  has 
been  introduced  into  Pentecost,  and  has  largely  or  altogether 
replaced  the  marriage  with  the  granddaughter,  but  without 
eliminating  the  traces  of  the  latter  form  of  marriage  from  the 
system  of  relationship ;  another  possibility  is  that  the  Banks 
form  of  marriage  is  the  earlier,  and  that  the  granddaughter 
marriage  has  been  added  to  it  in  Pentecost.     Still  another 
po&sibihty  IS  that  both  forms  of  marriage  are  the  outcome 
of  some  ancient  form  of  society  out  of  which   both   have 
evolved.      I  hope  to  show  later  that  it  is  this   third  possi- 
bihty  which  represents  the  actual  course  of  the  history  of 
Melanesian  society. 

I  can  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  systems 
in  which  persons  belonging  to  generations  once  removed  from 
one  another  are  classed   together,  viz.,  the  systems  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Viti  Levu  and  the  system  of  Buin      The 
Fijian  systems  were   among   the   first   collected   during  my 
journey.     The   only  opinion    I  could    form   about   them    at 
the  time  was  that  they  must  have  been  the  result  of  some 
state  of  society  in  which  persons  of  alternate  generations  fell 
into  the  same  social  group.     Later,  on  reaching  the  New 
Hebrides  and  discovering  the  system  of  Pentecost  and  its 
explanation    it    became    probable   that   the    Fijian   systems 
aJso  depended  on   some  ancient  form  of  marriage,  but  for 
long  1  was  unable  to  formulate  any  kind  of  marriage  which 
would  explain  the  Fijian  correspondences.     This  failure  was 

f  V°  f  ^^''^  '•'^'  ^  ^^  '"'^'^^  '^y  the  patrilineal  culture 
ot  I'lji.  Just  as  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  Pentecost 
system  is  the  identification  of  the  mother's  mother  and  the 
elder  sister,  so  it  seemed  that  the  fundamental  feature  of  the 
systems  of  Viti  Levu  was  the  identification  of  the  father's 
father  wi  »>  the  elder  brother.  Since  in  Pentecost  descent 
IS  matrilin.      and  in  Fiji  patrilineal,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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the  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems 
was  to  be  sought  in  the  different  mode  of  descent,  and  probably 
depended  on  the  change  from  one  mode  of  descent  to  the 
other  in  Fiji.     All  attempts,  however,  to  formulate  a  social 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  a  change  in  the  mode  of  descent 
could  convert  the  Pentecost  correspondences  into  those  of 
Fiji  were  wholly  unsuccessful.     It  was  only  on  the  publication 
by  Dr  Thurnwald'  of  the  Buin  system   possessing  certain 
features  resembling  those  of  Fiji,  but  yet  in  use  among  a 
people  with  matrilineal  descent,  that  I  recognised  I  had  been 
on   a   wrong    track,   and   that   the   explanation   was    to    be 
sought,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  a  state  of  society 
practising  the  matrilineal  mode  of  descent.     I  then  renewed 
my  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Fijian  correspondences 
in  some  form  of  marriage,  starting  with  the  assumption  that 
they  arose  in  a  society  possessing  the  dual  organisation  with 
matrilineal  descent     I  assumed  that  the  correspondences  of 
Fiji  and  Buin  had  arisen  out  of  that  form  of  social  organisation 
which  had  produced  the  similar  correspondences  of  Pentecost 
I  will  begin  with  an  enumeration  of  the  features  to  be 
explained.       The    chief    correspondence    common     to    the 
systems  of  Fiji  and  Buin  is  that  the  father  of  the  father 
receives  the  same  designation  as  the  elder  brother.    In  Buin 
there   is   a   difference    according    as  a   man    or   woman   is 
speaking ;  a  man  calls  his  father's  father  by  the  same  name 
as  IS  used  by  a  man  when  addressing  his  elder  brother,  and  is 
addressed  reciprocally  as  younger  brother,  while  the  term  used 
between  a  woman  and  her  father's  father  is  that  normally  used 
between  brother  and  sister.     It  is  possible  that  this  latter 
feature  is  also  present  in  the  Fijian  systems,  but  that  I  failed 
to  detect  it. 

A  further  feature  of  the  Buin  system,  not  shared  by 
those  of  Fiji,  is  that  the  father's  mother  is  addressed  by 
a  term,  mdmai,  otherwise  used  by  a  woman  of  her  elder 
sister  This  term,  when  applied  to  a  grandparent,  is  used 
both  by  men  and  women,  so  that  we  have  the  case  of  a  term 
of  relationship  normally  used  between  women  being  applied 
by  a  man  to  a  woman. 

These  are  the  chief  features  of  the  Buin  system  in  which 
relatives  of  alternate  generations  are  classed  together,  but  in 

J.£'— "^  "'T^c'*-  ^''^'""i"-  '910,  Bd.  xxiii,  330.    An  account  of  the 
system  is  given  m  the  first  volume,  p.  258. 
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lilnrl"'  ^7"  '"J^  '^f^  ^^  °^*^^"-     Thus,  the  Nandrau 
the  mother  a  feature  which  bears  a  definite  resemblance  to 

the  daughter'"'"'"''  °"'  '"''"  ^^^  '''^  ^''^*^^  •"°'*^"'-  ^"^ 
Certain  other  Fijian  correspondences  are  of  less  import- 
ance and  their  existence  is  not  fully  established.  Amongthe 
people  of  Nandrau  and  the  Navatusila.  the  wife  of  the 
s^ters  son  is  classed  with  the  mother,  and  acco  d  ng 
:o  one  informant,  the  son  of  the  sister's  son  is.  like  thf 
sons  son.  classed  with  the  younger  brother.  Among  the 
Dhawanisa  the  husband  of  the  fathers  sister,  the  husba^nd  of 
the  sisters  daughter  and  the  wife  of  the  sisters  son  are  all 
called  by  one  term,  dhawai,  these  relatives  oeing  two 
generations  removed  from  one  another.  Since  dhawai 
seems  to  be  primarily  the  term  for  the  husband  of  the 
fathers  sister,  its  use  for  a  woman,  the  wife  of  the  sisters 

of'^'nL"'''.-^^"^ '°  understand;  it  is  possible  that  this  item 
ot  information  is  incorrect. 

In  seeking  the  explanation  of  the  features  of  the  Fijian 
and  Bum  systems,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  corre" 
spondence    between  the  relationship  of  father's  father  and 

in   .nH"'^"''  °"  'I"  °l!"  ^^"^'  ^"^  'h^'  be^^^^n  the  son's 
son  and   younger  brother,  on   the  other  hand.     The  first 

point  to  be  examined  is  whether  this  correspondence  can 

be  derived  from  marriage  with  a  granddaughter.  us"ng  the 

term  in  the  c  assificatory  sense.      One  naturally  turns^fi.;' 

o  the  possibility  of  marriage  with  the  son's  dLghter   but 

this  IS  absolutely  excluded,  for  in  the  dual  organisat  on  tWs 

relative  must  always  be  of  the  same  social  ^^roupa^  the 

grandfather  and.  it  may  be  mentioned,  equallf  so^whfether 

descent  be  matrilineal  or  patrilineal.       f.  therefore   the  cor 

a  man  with  a  woman  two  generations  below  him  in  a  societv 
organised  on  the  dual  basis,  it  must  be  a  marrkge  oTThe 
same  kind  as  in  Pentecost  and  among  the   Dier.  ^vi2     one 

rn'UakinHf'lh'  "^^'T    }'  "/^  — mUS  th"a 
in   speakmg  of  the  Dieri   I   referred  to  one  feature  which 

I  should  need  again.     Among  the  Dieri  the  brother  of  the 

emer   brother.     If  we   suppose   the   first   part  of   this   dp 
signation    to    disappear,    as   I   have    suggested    may    hav" 
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happened  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  term  for  the 
mother's  mother  in  Pentecost,  we  should  have  the  brother 
of  the  mother's  mother  called  by  the  same  term  as  the 
elder  brother.  But,  in  the  dual  organisation  with  matri- 
lineal  descent,  or  for  that  matter  with  patrilineal  descent 
also,  the  brother  of  the  mother's  mother  is  a  man  of  the 
same  moiety  as  the  father's  father,  and  may  even  be 
one  and  the  same  person  as  the  latter.  The  Dieri  evidence 
thus  makes  it  possible  that  the  classing  together  of  the 
father's  father  and  the  elder  brother  may  be  merely  an 
indirect  consequence  of  the  marriage  with  the  daughter's 
daughter,  or  rather  of  the  general  social  condition  associated 
with  this  marriage,  such  as  is  still  found  among  the  Dieri. 
Let  us  therefore  see  whether  other  correspondences  can  be 
explained  in  this  way.  If  it  be  conceded  that  your  father's 
father  is  at  the  same  time  your  elder  brother,  then  it  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  wife  of  his  son  will 
be  your  mother.  The  two  correspondences  stand  together, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  the  correspondence 
between  son's  wife  and  mother  the  direct  consequence  of 
marriage  with  a  daughter's  daughter  in  the  same  way  as 
was  found  possible  with  the  correspondences  of  Pentecost. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
correspondences  which   are  the  direct  consequence  of  the 

Granddaughter  marriage  should  have  disappeared  both  in 
iji  and  Buin,  while  another  correspondence  which  is  only 
the  indirect  consequence  of  such  a  marriage  has  survived. 
Though  the  possibility  of  such  a  survival  must  be  kept  in 
view,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  some  more  simple  and 
direct  explanation  can  be  found. 

Having  thus  excluded,  at  any  rate  temporarily,  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman  two  generations  younger 
than  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  correspondences,  it  remains 
to  inquire  whether  the  correspondences  in  question  can  have 
arisen  as  the  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
a  woman  two  generations  older  than  himself,  improbable 
as  such  a  marriage  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be.  In 
matrilineal  descent,  even  with  any  number  of  social  groups, 
marriage  with  the  mother's  mother  can  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded, for  this  woman  must  always  be  of  the  same  social 
group  as  her  grandson.  I  therefore  turn  to  marriage 
with  the  father's  mother,  and  here  we  see  that  the  chief 
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correspondences  are  the  natural  results  of  such  a  marriage 
ither  1w"'  '°"  ''•n*  ^^'""y  '"^'•"^^  ^he  wife  of  his  fathe^r^ 
of  Sher's  SJ'"  T"?I  «^»he  same  time  the  positions 
Of  lathers  father  and  elder  brother  to  the  rest  of  the 
family:  as  husband  of  the  fathers  mother,  the  elde  brother 
would  obtam  the  same  status  as  the  fathers  father    jus    L 

tne  wiJe  of  the  mother  s  brother  obtains  the  status  of  father 
to  h.s  uncles  children.  The  fundamental  correspondence  of 
P.J.  and  Bum  .s  thus  the  natural  outcome  of  marriage  with 

t'h  '*''?\'"°'^"';'-u°'"  "^"^^  ^°'-'-*^«'y  ^ith  the  wif?of  the 
fathers  father.  he  other  chief  Fijian  correspondence 
also  follows  naturally,  for  with  such  a  marriage  the  mother 
of  the  man  w.ll  be  one  and  the  same  person  as  thTwife 

son       The.°e  T  '^"^'  ^°  '}^  '"^•^  •"  ^«  relationship  of 
son.      These    two   correspondences   thus   provide   a   strong 
presumpt.on  m  favour  of  the  view  that  this  form  of  mar^ 
r.age  has  been  the  origin  of  the  correspondences 
nf  thi  p-^'"'  to  consider  how  far  the  other  correspondences 
of  the  F,j,an  and  Bu.n  systems  would  follow  from  this  form 
of  marnage.      To   begin   with   those  of    Fiji :    amonV  th^ 
Nandrau  people,  not  only  does  the  wife  of  the  son  Jfce  ve 
the  same  designation  as  the  mother,  but  also  the  wife  of  the 
sisters   son;     among   the   Dhawanisa    the   husband   of  the 
fathers   s.ster   is   called  dhawai,  a  term  also  gfven  "o  the 
husband  of  the  sister's  daughter'.     If  these  rela^  onships  are 
represented  on   the   basis  of  the  dual  organisatbn    if  w  11 
Striinear.h"'^T  ^^/^'  ^^ether  descent  %e  matrilineal  o 
patnineal.  the  wite  of  the  sisters  son  must  belong  to  one 

."X'cLe  with  trh^K^^'S"^?  'I  '""^  ?^'^^^'  -^  ^he  -me 
.s  tne  case  with  the  husband  of  the  father's  sister  and  the 
husband  of  the  sisters  daughter.  It  is  evident  that  these 
correspondences,  as  they  exist  now.  can  never  have  bee^  the 
result  of  any  form  of  marriage  which  would  hate  prSuced 
an  Identity  of  relationship.  U  the  correspondences^are  cor 
u  *u,^y  f'^  ^''"°''  certainly  later  modifications  the  result 
probablyof  the  change  in  the  mode  of  descent  Zugh  I  Save 
EnTcSutd.'"  '"'""^"'"^  '°^  ^^^  modificationsti  h^:: 

even  .f  correc,  u  .use  ai.no.  c.^^X^^'t^'^^^ouZl^.^'^S^^^:'-' 
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Thus,  so  far  as  the  Fijian  tribes  are  concerned,  the  chief 
and  indisputable  correspondences  follow  naturally  from  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  the  wife  of  his  father's  father,  but 
tftere  are  difficulties  in  connection  with  certain  other  corre- 
spondences These,  however,  are  less  definite  and,  if  correct. 
^•"•^  Fobably  due  to  some  later  modification. 

Dr  Thurnwald  does  not  give  the  term  for  the  son's  wife 
m  the  Bum  svstem.  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  relative  is 
classed  with  the  mother  as  among  the  Nandrau  people  of 
hiji.  The  Bum  terms  for  the  father-  and  mother-in-law  are 
determined  by  a  different  form  of  marriage;  the  wife's 
11  11  jhe  husband's  father  and  the  mother's  brother  are 
all  called  /^^a.  and  the  wife's  mother,  the  husband's  mother 
and  the  fathers  sister  are  all  dgu,  these  correspondences 
being  the  natura  result  of  the  cross-cousin  manriage.  It 
is  probable  that  the  common  nomenclature  for  mother  and 
sons  wife  in  Bum  has  been  displaced  by  another  corre- 
spondence  dependent  on  the  cross-cousin  marriage 

In  addition  to  the  common  designation  for  the  father's 
father  and  the  elder  brother,  the  Buin  system  contains  cer- 
tain other  correspondences  which  were  not  discovered  in 
nji.  A  woman  calls  her  brothers  son  tnipo,  but  she  may 
also  call  \ixmm6mo\  the  term  otherwise  used  for  the  father 
by  a  man.  This  classing  of  the  brother's  son  (w.s.)  with  the 
father  would  follow  naturally  from  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  the  wife  of  his  father's  father.  If  by  thfs  marriage  a 
man  attains  the  status  of  father  to  his  wife's  children,  he  will 
stand  m  this  relation  to  a  woman  who  has  hitherto  been 
only  his  fathers  sister  By  this  marriage  the  relationships 
of  father  and  brothers  son  (w.s.)  would  be  combined  in 
one  and  the  same  person.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  Buin 
correspondence  is  that  mdmo  is  properly  a  term  used  for  the 
father  by  a  man. 

The  Buin  system  also  contains  a  set  of  features,  not  vet 
found  in  Fiji,  which  are  cleariy  referable  to  the  marriage 
wi  h  the  wife  of  the  fathers  father.  This  system  is  remark- 
able lor  the  presence  of  special  terms  used  between  sisters 
according  to  their  respective  ages;  thus,  a  woman  calls  her 
elder  sister  mamai  and  her  younger  sister  rdrokei,  the  terras 

/i''v^i'%'**"?°/  ''"^'no'ogy  is  not  mentioned   in   Dr  Thurnwald's  article 
itrw4r£l^  i^S'/yrmf '"•  ^aO,  and  is  one  .T^A,^^ 
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used  between  two  sisters  thus  differing  from  those  used  by 
two  brothers,  viz..  tdita  and  rSromaru,  though  the  term  for 
younger  sister  is  evidently  merely  a  variant  of  the  term 
for  younger  brother.  Further,  the  term  mdmai  is  applied 
to  the  fathers  mother  both  by  males  and  females,  so  that 
a  term  of  relationship,  which  would  appear  to  be  normally 
u^d  by  one  woman  when  addressing  or  speaking  of  another, 
may.  when  used  of  the  fathers  mother.  bTapplied  by  a  man 

LLy'^'^\  ^u'  ^?'-  "■&*''  **^'*  *PP««"  »o  be  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  fathers  wife  L  a 
po  ential  wife  of  her  grandson.  It  would  seem  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  man  would  use  for  the  grandmother  whom 
he  may  marry  a  word  used  for  a  sister,  even  though  it  is  not 
the  term  by  which  he  himself  would  address  his  sister,  but 
that  used  by  a  woman.  There  are.  however,  other  uses  of 
the  terms  m&mai  and  rdrokei  which  put  a  different  com- 
plexion on  the  matter.  In  Buin  a  man  calls  his  wife's  sister 
mdmat  or  rdroket,  according  as  she  is  older  or  younger  than 
his  wife,  and  conversely,  a  woman  calls  her  sisters  husband 
/rf»/«  or  r^r^«<,^«  according  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than 
her  husbaiid.  We  have  here  a  definite  exampll  of  the 
practice  whereby  men  apply  to  women,  and  women  apply  to 

^«"'iiT'  **!l*^t  '"  '^*'^'  '"  probably  their  original  sense, 
should  be  used  between  those  of  the  same  sex  Further 
a  woman  cal s  her  husbands  brother  tdUa  or  rdromoru 
according  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  her  husband,  and 
conversely,  a  man  calls  his  brothers  wife  m&mai  or  rdrokei 
again  examples  of  the  use  between  those  of  different  sex 
oi  terms  normally  used  between  persons  of  the  same  sex. 
Now  these  relationships  are  just  those  which  in  so  many 
Melanesian  systems  are  denoted  by  the  san.e  terms  as  are 
used  for  husband  and  wife.  Dr  Thurnwald  expressly 
tells  us  that  even  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  objection 
to  sexual  relations  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  sister  or 
his  brothers  wives,  i.e.,  between  those  of  different  sex  who 
call  one  another  mamai  and  rdrokei.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  these  terms  are  actually  used  for  potential  wives,  for 
the  permission  of  sexual  intercourse  certainly  has  this  sig- 
nificance. It  thus  becomes  intelligible  why  the  father's 
mother  is  called  mdmai;  it  is  because  this  word,  when  used 
between   those  of  different  sex.  is  a  term   for  a  potential 

»  op.  cit.  p.  334. 
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consort       In    the    Fiuin    system    three    relativcK    th^    wifcs 
sister,    the    brother's    wife    and    the    wile    of    the    lather's 
father  are   classed   together,  an(i    since    two   of    isjem    are 
potential  wives,  there  can  be  uc.  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
third  member  of  the  group  is  a  potential  wife  also.     It  may 
be  noted  here  how  close  is  the  similarity  with  the  systems 
ol    Mola  and    Pentecost  in  this  respect.     Just  as  in   Mota 
the   wife  s   sister,    the   brother's   wife   and    the   wife   of  the 
niother's  brother  are  all.  as  potential  wives,  included  under 
the   term   maletma,   and   just   as  in    Pentecost    these    three 
relatives  are  called  la/agi,  so  in  Buin  the  wife's  elder  sister, 
the  elder  brother's  wife  and  the  wife  of  the  father's  father 
are    classed   together  as   mdmai.      We   thus    have    in    the 
most  unexpected  way  deHnite  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the   hijian  and    Buin  correspondences  have  had  their 
origin  in  an  institution   in   which  a  man   married   the  wife 
of  his  father's  father,  or  a  woman  having  the  same  status 
as  this  relative. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  well  to  summarise 
the  conclusions  so  far  reached.     In  the  island  of  Pentecost 
there  have  been  found  certain  correspondences,  all  of  which 
receive  a  perfectly  natural  explanation  as  the  survivals  of 
an  ancient  institution   in   which  a  man   married  a  woman 
having  the  same  status  as  his  daughter's  daughter.     Amonir 
the    Dieri   of   Australia   this   form   of   marriage   is  still    in 
existence  (or  was  at  the  time  Howitt's  record  was  made) 
here    also    the    children    of   a    woman    are    considered    as 
being   the    younger    brothers   and    sisters   of    the   woman's 
Jather,  just  as   in   Pentecost,  while  the  mother's  mother  is 
sometimes  called  by  a  term  including  that  for  elder  sister 
again  just  as  in  Pentecost.     In  this  case  we  have  no  doubi 
about  the  origin  of  the  correspondences  in  an  ancient  form 
ol  marriage. 

Among  the  mountain  tribes  of  Viti  Levu  and  in  the 
Bum  district  of  Bougainville  there  have  been  found  corre- 
spondences which  again  receive  their  most  natural  expla- 
nation m  an  ancient  form  of  marriage  between  persons 
separated  by  two  generations.  In  this  case  the  marriage 
which  will  explain  the  correspondences  is  one  in  which  a 
man  marries  a  woman  two  generations  above  his  own,  viz 
the  wife  of  his  fathers  father  or  a  woman  having  the  same 
status  as  this  relative. 
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The  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman  belonffini?  to  a 
(feneration  two  generations  senior  to  his  own  may  seem 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  but  this  improbability 
becomes  much  less  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
classificatory  system  of  relationship.  Where  this  system 
exists,  the  difference  of  age  between  those  who  call  one 
another  by  the  same  terms  as  grandparent  and  grandchild 
may  be  very  slight.  It  may  even  be  possible,  though  it 
probably  rarely  happens,  that  a  man  may  be  actually  older 
than  a  woman  two  generations  above  him  whom  he  classes 
with  his  own  grandmother'. 

Further  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  marriage  with 
the  wife  of  the  father's  father  does  not  stand  alone.  We 
have  in  Melanesia  the  clearest  evidence  for  the  existence, 
not  only  in  the  past  but  even  at  the  present  time,  of  mar- 
riage with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother.  The  definite 
existence  of  marriage  with  one  of  the  immediately  precedinir 
generation  certainly  diminishes  the  improbability  of  marriage 
with  a  member  of  a  still  older  generation. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  mothers 
brother  we  have  some  indication  of  its  history.      It  seems 
that  in  the  old  days,  when  it  was  normal  for  a  man  to  have 
many  wives,  it  was  the  custom  to  hand  over  one  or  more  wives 
to  the  sisters  son.  who  probably  took  over  the  rest  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle      (See  story  of  Ganviviris.  Codrington's 
Melanestans,   p.   383.)     We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the 
same  kind  of  event   happened   in   the  case  of  the  father's 
lather— that  it  was  the  practice  for  him  to  hand  over  one 
or   more   of  his  wives   to   his   son's   son— and    we    have   a 
natural    explanation  of  the  peculiar   features  of  the    Fijian 
and  Bum  systems.     In  the  case  of  marriage  with  the  wife 
of    the    mothers    brother,  we  have   seen    that   her   children 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  children  of  one  who  had 
previously  been   their  cousin.     Both  in    Pentecost  and    the 
Banks    Islands,    this  form  of   marriage  has   left  permanent 
traces    in    the   designation   of  the   children    of    the  father's 
sister  and  of  the  mother's  brother.      Even  if  this  form  of 
marriage  had  absolutely  disappeared,  we  should  have    had 
Its  ancient  existence  clearly  mirrored  in  the  systems  of  rela- 
tionship.     It  becomes  therefore  natural  that  a  correspondine 
marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father's  father  should   have 

'  See  p.  62  of  this  ChapEer . 
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left  similar  indications  of  its  former  existence  in  the  system 
of  relationship. 

The  position  so  far  reached  is  that  there  is  evidence  of 
three  different   kinds  of  marriage   in    Melanesia,  all   very 
anomalous  and  extraordinary  from  the  civilised  point  of  view 
It  remains  to  formulate  a  state  of  society  which  will  furnish 
a  suitabe  soil  for  these  three  forms  of  marriage;  one  in 
which  all  three  have  had  their  origin.     If  it  be  possible  to 
tormulate  a  state  of  society  out  of  which  all  may  have  arisen, 
and  If  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  anomalous 
torms   of   marriage   in   one   and    the   same    people   can    be 
explained,  we   shall    not   only  strengthen  the  case   for  the 
actual  existence  of  such  marriages,  but  may  be  able  to  sug- 
gest  explanations  of  other  customs  and  institutions  connected 
with  marriage  which  have  baffled  investigators  elsewhere. 

The  conclusion  that  the  people  of  Fiji  and  Buin  once 
married  the  wives  of  their  fathers  fathers  has  been  reached 
by  means  of  the  working  hypothesis  that  there  once  existed 
in  these  places  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent, 
and  in  the  further  search  for  a  state  of  society  which  i  w 
bring  the  different  forms  of  marriage  into  relation  with  .  a 
another,  I  continue  to  use  this  working  hypothesis. 

The    nature   of   the   dual   organisation   with   matrilineal 
descent  makes  it  clear"  that  if  a  man  is  to  marry  a  woman 
oJ  a  generation  younger  than  his  own,  he  will  be  limited  in 
his  choice  to  two  groups  of  relatives ;  viz..  women  having 
the  status  of  his  daughters  and  those  having  the  status  of 
his   daughters  daughters,  for  other  women,  such  as  those 
having   the   status  of  his  sister's   daughters   and   his  son's 
daughters  will  be  of  the  same  moiety  as  himself.     Marriage 
with  one  having  the  status  of  a  daughter,  i.e..  marriage  w^h 
the  daughter  of  the  brother,  occurs  in  the  Torres  Islands 
and    has  probably  been   formerly  practised   elsewhere   (see 
l^hap.  XX)  but,  putting  this  marriage  on  one  side,  an  old 
man  who  wished  to  marry  a  woman  of  a  generation  younger 
than  his  own  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  marry  one 
having   the   status   of    daughter's    daughter.      Some   condi- 
tion   has    to    be   found   which   led    men    in    one   state   of 
Melanesian  society  to  take  wives,  neither   from   their  own 
generation  nor  from  that  of  their  daughters,  but  from  the 
generation  of  their  granddaughters.     It  is  obvious  that  such 

•  See  the  diagram  on  p.  17  of  the  first  volume. 


Dominance  of  Elders  eg 

finH  T  7Pf"?^  "'^  ^'^^  younger  men,  who  would 

thet  dder*"  W°^  '*''''■  r"r^"  ^'''^^^y  appropriated  by 
tneir  elders.  We  seem  therefore  driven  to  assume  a  state 
of  society  m  wh.ch  these  elders  had  in  some  waracqu  red 
so  predommant  a  position  in  the  community  thatVey  wSe 

co^diLThTf '£,•'"  '^^  y°""^  women/ It  is  in  L"h  ^ 
condition  that  I  beheve  marriage  with  a  granddaughter  as 
an  orpnised  practice,  to  have  Had  its  ori|n.     °^"^'''^''  ^' 

Mela^esia^Iuch""./"'"'''^  °^  ""^^  ^°'"i"^"<^e  of  elders  in 
Melanesia   such   as    seems    to   exist    in   Australia,    but   the 

Tbv  Tf  "'y-  "^^  'T'"'"'"^  ^he  granddaughter  marriage 
IS  by  the  supposition  that  at  one  time  such  dominance  not 
only  existed  in  Melanesia,  but  reached  a  pitch  frsurpSsS 

Tg^tTthtthe'Td'^^"  "^°S^^'  '"  Aus'tialiX  a^doSaTcf 
woSS  of  fh        *='^^'•^*e'•e  able  to  monopolise  all  the  young 

I^T»l^  ^  '"*"^/  °^  <=°"'"««  the  wives  of  the  elders  of 
m^^e'wkh'S  d  '^\  fi^^-PP^-'-n.  then,  is  that  the 

XTresdt  t^t^^^^'^  ^"uS^^'  '^  '"^^  immediate  and 
natural  result  of  the  monopoly  by  the  old  men  of  all  th*. 
young  women  of  the  community.  ^''^ 

of  ,„rh^   have  already  mentioned,  the  obvious  consequence 

will  finH  th '''"^""'"  '^  ^^'^^^  ^  y°"ng  nien  grow  up.^hey 
will  find  the  young  women  who  would  naturally  have  been 

^Z2r  t'l'Jy.Wropriated   by  the  old   men       TheTr 

Srien  .  ^^K  °^  °^;^'r8^  ^'^^  *•»  be  that  women  may  be 

E  '"  ^■'^^  '^^""  "'•■"^^y  ^^"  ^he  wives  oTtLir 

witn  wives  in  this  way.  and  let  us  consider  the  status  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  be  possible  for  an  old  man  to  eive 
a  wife  or  wives.  He  could  not  supply  his  own^n  or^h^! 
h"o:n%r'of°:h^'^^  "°"'''-^  of'i;hropp:s?eroieTyt 

unabTto  m^rv  Lr^'"V'"°"iy  "'  ^'^  ^'^^'  ^"^  therefore 
„n!k  :  ^  ^  .^'  ^°''  the  same  reason,  he  will  be 
unable  to  give  a  wife  to  his  daughter's  son.  On  the  o  he^ 
hand,  he  will  be  able  to  give  wies  to  his  son's  STns  and 
to  his  sister's  sons,  for  both  these  classes  of  men  l^incr  «f 

Lrre'hTnVat'*'""'''  "'"  "^  ^^'^  tolaT^"h!r2e:' 
the  oW  men  and  fh  '  ^  ^°"«^*l"^nce  of  the  dominance  of 
tne  old  men  and  their  monopoly  of  the  younger  women,  it 
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became  the  custom  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  young  men 
by  handing  over  wives  to  the  sister's  son  and  the  son's 
son,  thus  bringing  about  the  two  forms  of  marriage,  the 
existence  of  which  has  either  been  demonstrated  or  in- 
ferred in  Melanesia,  viz.,  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother  and  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father's 
father. 

We  may  suppose  that  at  first  wives  were  given  to  both 
sister's  son  and  son's  son  equally,  but  that  in  different 
branches  of  the  Melanesian  people  development  took  place 
in  different  ways;  in  one  it  came  about  that  a  man  gave 
his  wife  especially  to  his  sister's  son,  while  in  another  he 
supplied  his  son's  son.  We  should  thus  have  an  explanation 
of  the  two  forms  of  marriage ;  one  found  in  the  Banks  and 
Pentecost,  and  the  other  in  Fiji  and  Buin.  There  must 
have  been  some  reason  why  the  sister's  son  had  the  prefer- 
ence in  one  place  and  the  son's  son  in  the  other,  but 
putting  this  on  one  side  for  the  moment,  we  can  see  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  younger  women  by  the  old  men  and 
the  handing  over  of  superfluous  wives  furnish  a  natural 
explanation  of  three  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  marriage  which 
exist,  or  have  existed,  in  Melanesia. 

In  Pentecost  and  the  Banks  Islands,  where  we  find  the 
combination  of  the  marriages  with  daughter's  daughter  and 
wife  of  mother's  brother,  we  must  suppose  that  the  old 
men  continued  to  marry  the  young  women  of  the  other 
moiety  and  that,  as  their  sister's  sons  grew  up,  the  old 
men  handed  over  to  them  one  or  more  of  their  wives.  By 
the  time  that  the  sister's  son  was  ready  to  marry,  it  may 
often  have  happened  that  the  older  wives  would  be  dead  or 
past  childbearing,  and  that  the  wives  handed  on  would  not 
have  been  much  older  than  their  new  husbands.  Thus, 
not  only  does  the  state  of  society  assumed  explain  the 
combination  of  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  and  with 
the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  but  both  become  per- 
fectly natural.  Given  the  classificatory  system  in  its  main 
features  and  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent, 
the  two  marriages  of  Pentecost  and  the  Banks  Islands  be- 
come the  natural  and  straightforward  consequence  of  the 
dominance  of  the  old  men. 

In  Buin,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  evidence  of  a  combi- 
nation of  the  marriage  with  the  grandfather's  wife  and  the 
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cross-cousin  marriage.     Let  us  see  how  there  could  come 
about  the  combination  of  terms  referable  to  marriage  with 
the  wife  of  the  father's  father  and  those  depending  on  the 
cross-cousm  marriage.     Let  us  suppose  a  people  whose  old 
men   nionopolised   the   young  women,  among   whom  there 
arose  the  custom  of  handing  superHuous  wives  to  the  sons  of 
the  sister  or  of  the  son.     Let  us  suppose  next  that  the  sister's 
son  becomes  of  great  importance,  i.e.  of  the  importance  which 
he  now  has  in  Fiji  as  the  vasu ;  let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  he  can  have  anything  belonging  to  his  mother's  brother 
for  which  he  asks.    For  this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  may 
come  about  that  a  man  will  give  his  daughter  instead  of  one 
of  his  wives  to  his  sister's  son,  while  to  his  son's  sons,  with 
whom  his  tie  is  less  strong,  he  will  continue  to  give  his  wives. 
There  would  thus  come  about  precisely  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  Buin,  viz.,  a  combination  of  terms  dependent  on  mar- 
riage with  the  wife  of  the  father's  father  and  those  dependent 
on  marriage  with  the  cross-cousin.     Further,  since  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  man  are  now  given  to  his  nephews,  they  will  no  longer 
be  available  for  the  old  men,  and  thus  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  brother  will  disappear. 

According  to  this  view,  the  cross-cousin  marriage  arose  as 
a  modification  of  the  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  mothers 
brother.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  that  a  similar 
process  takes  place  at  the  present  time  in  the  Torres  group 
where  a  man  now  often  marries  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
sister  instead  of  the  father's  sister  herself. 

One  feature  of  the  dominance  and  monopoly  of  the  old 
men  is  of  great  importance.  If  the  old  men  monopolise  the 
young  women,  one  result  will  be  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  children  born  into  the  community  will  be,  nominally  at 
any  rate,  the  children  of  the  old  men.  Whatever  their  real 
parentage,  they  will  be  counted  for  social  purposes  as  the 
children  of  the  old  men.  At  one  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  dominance  there  would  thus  come  about  a  great  dispro- 
portion of  age  between  children  of  the  same  father,  and  this 
disproportion  would  be  even  greater  between  those  who  by 
the  classincatory  system  would  be  called  brothers.  This 
difference  of  age  between  those  who  call  one  another  brother 
would  persist  after  the  dominance  of  the  old  men  had  become 
an  established  system,  and  even  after  this  dominance  had 
largely  or  wholly  disappeared. 
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The  nature  of  the  Pentecost  system  makes  it  probable 
that  the  marriM:e  with  the  granddaughter  of  the   brother 
persisted  long  after  the  dominance  of  the  old  men  had  ceased 
to  exist     But  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  normal  for 
brothers  and  sisters  to  differ  greatly  in  age,  the  daughter's 
daughter  of  the  elder  brothei  of  a  man  need  not  have  been 
much  younger  than  himself.     A  state  of  affairs  would  thus 
gradually  come  about  in  which  the  superficial  observer  would 
see  nothing  extraordinary.     It  would  only  be  necessary  for 
the  dominance  of  the  old  men  to  have  lasted  long  enough  to 
produce  the  organised  system  of  marrying  the  brother's  grand- 
daughter, and  a  new  state  of  social  equilibrium  would  arise  in 
which  men  would   continue   naturally  to  marry  the  grand- 
daughters of  their  elder  brothers,   not  merely  because  they 
were    their    brothers'   granddaughters,    but    because    these 
women  were  of  the  most  suitable  age  to  be  their  wives ;  or 
inore  probably  this  suitability  would  permit  the  survival  of 
the  custom.     The  sense  in  which  the  terms  of  relationship 
are  used  in  a  system  produced  by  the  dominance  of  the  old 
men  makes  a  form  of  marriage  which  seems  to  us  most  extra- 
ordinary and  bizarre,  a  natural  and  even  obvious  occurrence. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  natural  explanation  of  a  con- 
dition which  has  often  struck  those  who  have  recorded  terms 
of  relationship,  viz.,  that  an  elderly  man  may  address  a  young 
boy  by  the  term  which  we  translate  father,  together  with  other 
similar  examples  of  disproportion  of  age  between  relatives. 
The  disproportion  of  age  would  be  of  the  same  order  as  that 
which  among  ourselves  occasionally  results  in  a  man  being 
younger  than  his  nephew,  but  it  is  far  more  pronounced  and 
frequent  in  such  a  region  as  Melanesia  because  it  is  there  the 
result  of  an  organised  system  of  marriage  between  men  and 
women  widely  separated  in  age  which  once  existed. 

I  have  so  far  confined  my  attention  to  the  four  regions 
where  the  specially  anomalous  forms  of  marriage  are  found 
viz.,  Pentecost,  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  the  mountain 
people  of  Viti  Levu,  and  the  people  of  the  Buin  district 
in  Bougainville.  I  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  there  is  evi- 
dence  of  similar  marriages  elsewhere. 

The  system  from  Santa  Cruz  recorded  in  the  first  volume 
IS  remarkable  for  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  for  certain 
relationships.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  de- 
scriptive terms  are  used  in   Melanesia,  they  are  relatively 
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ffXIe ™:  S^lri"  PV'  8""fr  "•  >"<»  face's  sl."^ 
na.^al„  suppose  ,ha,  .hef  wol '^aveTin  "t^Sce  if 

^^pSsS"^'"''  "■•  ""^  "'"■'■  "•  "■'  father's  ffther  „h*h 

L^/?h  ^nie  generation,  in  Tikopia  for  a  sister     We 

have  thus  a  suggestive  resemblance  to  The  system  of  R„!n 
as  m  that  district,  a  term  used  for  a  sister  fsZltdt'^ 

fe?m  If ''i.  It  '"^'^^  '"^^  resemblance  more  coffie  th^ 
term  i«t^  should  only  be  used  in  Ysabel  for  the   father's 

2  r**  K°'  '?'■  '^'^  -"^^hers  mother;  it  is  therefore 
noteworthy  that,  though  the  term  kave  is  used  in  Bui^^tu 
inlv  ^f"^^  T''^^''  ^"'J  '"Others  mother.  Mr  Bourne 

It  IXh'  ' r  ^  '^^  ^S^^°  '^'•'^  '■^r  ^he  father^s  mother 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  in  the  Nggao  system  we  h?,, 

whlcTis'^dT^  Tl^'^  ?^'^'"^''"^'  ^J^^oVtrSurn  system 
fh.  Ai^  definitely  based  on  the  marriage  with  the  wife  S 
the  fathers  father,  and  it  is  probable  that^he  mo^e  expended 

usual,';  S"bfa'  W0-"  o  tr'2ld"fsiI^Vikfr ''r  t''  ^  »  ">-  -  »- 
appl-ed  by  a  man'  to  hi.  «,te?.  at  a^y  7a,e "a  tTISJS'  '''  '''*'^'  '"™  '*  °"* 
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connotation  of  the  Bugotu  system  is  due  to  a  later  process  of 
generalisation  (see  ii,  42) 

I  have  so  far  dealt  solely  with  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  forms  of  systems  of  relationship.  The  case  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  I  have  advanced  will  be  strengthened  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  other  features  of  the  social  institutions  of  Melanesia 
can  be  referred  to  the  dominance  of  the  old  men.  Let  us 
consider  some  customs  of  the  island  of  Pentecost  from  this 
point  of  view. 

Among  the  features  of  the  regulation  and  ceremonial  of 
marriage  in  this  island  there  are  two  of  special  interest ;  viz., 
the  existence  of  infant  betrothal,  and  the  ceremonial  carrying 
off  of  the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  man's  mother  (see  i,  207). 
Both  of  these  customs  become  perfectly  natural  in  the  light 
of  the  dominance  of  the  old  men  and  their  monopoly  of  the 
young  women  of  the  community.  A  young  man  wishing  to 
marry,  and  finding  no  eligible  woman  of  his  own  age,  or 
only  the  cast-off  wife  of  an  elder,  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  arrange  for  the  transference  of  a  girl  of  the  other  moiety 
to  his  own  house  to  await  the  time  when  she  can  become 
his  wife.  Since  this  would  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
the  old  men,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
girl  should  be  carried  off  by  force  and  kept  in  the  house  of 
the  mother  of  the  future  husband  till  of  a  marriageable  age. 
These  customs  become  intelligible  as  the  result  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  stand  made  by  the  young  men  aganst  the 
dominance  of  their  elders. 

If  this  be  correct,  the  mock  conflict  and  capture  of  the 
Pentecost  marriage,  though  from  one  point  of  view  they  may 
be  regarded  as  survivals  of  a  kind  of  marriage  by  capture,  have 
a  meaning  very  different  from  that  assumed  by  McLennan  and 
others.  They  are  not  the  survivals  of  the  capture  of  women 
from  a  hostile  tribe,  but  the  consequences  of  the  effort  to 
escape  from  an  internal  marriage  regulation  ;  from  the  mono- 
poly of  women  by  the  old  men. 

I  have  formerly'  suggested  that  this  is  what  has  happened 
elsewhere,  viz.,  that  the  mock  conflict  of  the  marriage  cere- 
monies of  Malabar  is  the  result  of  the  prior  claim  of  the 
cross-cousin  to  the  hand  of  the  woman.  The  conflict  in  this 
case  would  be  a  survival  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  just  as 
in  Pentecost  it  would  be  a  survival  of  the  monopoly  of  women 

'  Joum.  Roy,  Asiat.  Soc.  1907,  p,  61 1. 
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the  internal  rejrulat  on  of  m°   •        ^'^.*^^  '"*'*"'*  "^  changes  in 

the  presence  of  which™  „h^S>'  ?,'T"' '".  Mel»"es,a  or 
relationship,  are  aH  ,o^  Z.£^l^A      ™T  ""  ')'^'''"'  »' 
monopoly  of  young  women  by  ?^e  o,"  men      T^t  °^  ""'r 
the  scheme  wh  ch  has  be^n  .1         j  •     ,    '     ^"^  beauty  of 
suggested  for  the  four  fo^ms^T^^'^.  ^ 
whole.     A  form  of  marriiarc    k    "^^"age  form  a  coherent 
mother's  brother  IS'Xnbv  if  i?''  ^'^^  '^^  ^'''^  ^'^  ^^e 
difficult  to  unde^stan^l^co"  ^^h      k'^^"""  anomalous  and 
another  form  of  marriage  whTI  "^"^  •?."'  consequence  of 

viz..  marriage  witr^K^i  Jr'?7'  u '"  '"°'"^  anomalous, 
other  marriages.  ^^"ghters  daughter;  and  so  with  the 

^s^S^lVclLtr  tLs^^^^^^^^^^  ««  for  the 

the  same  people.  Any  coXleteT.  'Jf/'t^^  '"  «"«  ^"d 
has  not  only  to  account  fo^fh??  ^^"^  ^'^i  ^elanesian  society 
but  it  has  dsoTex!lS''if/°"'-^P?<='aJ  forms  of  marria 

daughter  and  with 'fcrh'e'rsTr^E  "'?  '\  ^''"^' 
associated  together  in  PeXr^c?   ^"^^^^^^  ^'^  should   be 
marriage  shoSld  accom^nv  m    '  -^""^  "^H  '^^  '^ross-cousin 
fathers  father  in  Buin    Ts^wrhlv?"  ^"t  ^!!"  ^''"^   ^^  ^he 
ciations  are  perfectly  natuLHn        'T'  ^°'^  ^^  ^^^'^^  «sso- 
had  not  been  obseived  ?t  couM  h.7  11^""r^  •"  '"  ^^^^^  '^  ^hey 
would  occur.     SimS  rh«     K  •   r  ^^"  f°'"^'o'd  that  they 
it  would  be  natuS  on ^4t^^^^^^  fffiT  '''  '^^"  °^---d' 
the  three  marriages  whh  STM^"'^  associated  together 
the  wife  of  the^fethe -s    ather  .n?'  ^^f^^l^^^ghte^  with 
mothers   brother,     if    on   the  n^h       T'^  '5*^   ^'^^  ^^  ^^e 
should  discover  a  system °n  which  mf  •  ^'''-  ["'"'"^   '^^^'^^ 
daughter  is  accom^  by    he  cm."^' "'•"^ ''^^  ^^"^^ter's 
matter  would  be  far  more  difficult  ToT'"  "'f^'H^'  ^he 
suggest  the  necessity  of  some  f.^nd^  understand  an^  would 

scheme  formulating  ^ereSbno?S?'^'  ""T^'^"  o*"  ^^e 
one  another.  ^  °"  °*^  ^'^^^se  forms  of  marriage  to 
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marriage  of  Melanesia,  the  social  state  supposed  to  have  existed 
is  so  extraordinary,  and  so  widely  removed  from  any  known 
to  exist  elsewhere,  that  before  we  accept  it  and  pass  on  to  the 
further  study  of  Melanesian  society,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire 
into  the  possibility  of  some  alternative  explanation. 

The  scheme  I  have  propounded  rests  entirely  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  dominance  of  the  old  men 
arose  in  a  society  possessing  the  dual  organisation  with  matri- 
lineal  descent,  i  have  failed  wholly  to  see  my  way  to  a 
scheme  which  derives  these  marriages  from  any  other  form 
of  social  organisation.  I  have  already  mentioned  my  long 
attempts  and  complete  failure  to  bring  the  Pentecost  and 
Fijian  correspondences  into  harmony  with  one  another  on  the 
supposition  of  an  origin  of  the  latter  in  patrilineal  descent. 
It  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  dual  organisation  should  ever 
have  existed  with  patrilineal  descent.  With  one  exception, 
I  have  been  quite  unable  to  conceive  any  mechanism  whereby 
the  marriages  in  question  would  have  arisen  out  of  a  system 
in  which  there  were  more  than  two  social  groups.  The 
exception,  however,  suggests  a  possible  alternative.  The 
only  known  parallel  to  the  system  of  Pentecost  is  to  be 
found  in  Australia.  The  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of 
the  brother  has  been  found  in  one  Australian  tribe  in  con- 
junction with  the  dual  organisation  and  matrilineal  descent; 
this  resemblance  suggests  that  if  any  alternative  scheme 
is  to  be  discovered,  it  is  to  Australia  that  we  should  look  for 
a  clue  to  its  nature. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  social  structure  of 
Australian  society  is  its  matrimonial  classes  ;  we  may  inquire 
whether  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  anomalous  marriages 
of  Melanesia  from  social  relations  brought  into  existence 
by  a  mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  marriage  such  as  is 
found  in  Australia.  There  are  certain  features'  of  the  social 
or'^anisation  of  Pentecost  which  suggest  that  some  such 
mechanism  may  exist  even  now  in  that  island  and  this 
provides  an  additional  motive  for  this  inquiry. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of 
the  brother  actually  exists  in  Australia,  but  among  a  people 
who  possess  the  uncomplicated  dual  organisation,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  derived 
from  the  matrimonial  classes  unless,  as  is  possible,  the  dual 

*  These  features  will  be  mote  fully  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 


Matrimonial  Classes  5^ 

father  is  comp^tST  bothw  tK/fn^  ?.!,^'^^°(.*^^  ^^»'^«'''' 

Panunga  man  is  himself  a  Panunw  1^   n  rnn  '°"  u°^  ? 

men   marry   Purula   women   in   £   f      ri^°"*^"*^"*'^ '^t*' 
southern  Arunta  and   A^^  ^   fourfold  system  of  the 

system  oflE^  others  if  is"?  n?  "'°'"'?  '"  ^''^  ^'g^tfold 
fact  that  a  form  of  marriiU  ^^^^^  ^^^P;  fr^-"  the 

of  matrimonial  classes  to  th^f  1  P?*^''*'^  *»th  a  system 
which  wi:;  account  ?or  the  marri^'Tt"-"  °L*  '"echanism 
an  organised  social  system  ^^  ''^^'"^^  ^^'"^  P^"  of 

motil;:  b^TherthaT  anv  tt  "^""^^  "'^^  ^'^^  -^^  of  the 
monial  claS^s  simiUr  ^o  thn^^' f  ^^""^f '^^  ^''O'"  «"««- 
entirely.  iTall Zms  J  th  A  of  Australia  breaks  down 
whether  fourfold  or  eiShtfofd'''^'^"  matrimonial  classes, 
mothers  brother  rs^^tlmtTsfbir^Vr'^  '""^  *'^°f.^e 
social   systems  is  that  H^E?      r"         ■    essence  of  these 

belong  t^  dXent  daLT™  ldT'^"°"^  ^^"^••^^•°^^ 
never  marry  women  oHh;  same  ell  ^ITlu^  /°"  ^^^^'^^ 
never  marry  the  same  womat  Whl^J  then  thet"'  '°"'^ 
tarn  strikmg  resemblances  between  fki  mi  '  -^  ^'*^  ^^'■- 
and  those  ^ssible  under  th^sTs^em  of  A  ''^".^'^"  conditions 
classes.  res7mblances  wh  ch  'ugZf^^^^t^L  ""^'T^"'^' 
mumty  of  nature,  it  seems  im^e  to  derive  Z  "T' 
Mela^.an  marriages  directly  ^om  .^J^^^^J^ 

MelaSmlrrtrhtl^^^^^^^^^  ^-P'-"  the 

assume  that  the  mfrriSel  Pn  n  .  """u"  '^°*"'  ^  P^^Po^e  to 
I  have  suppi^d  Afthe  rSr  ^T  if"^"  '"  ^^  ^^V 
the  dominate  of  the  old  men^  l""    .  '^^\^^  ^  ^*=^^P"^ 

-.which  to  base  thrfurthTr^"d^orSL1a^"'"'°" 
If  It  be  possible  to  ercrr  a  c^oKi      »  MeJanesian   society. 

scheme  I  have  advanced  in  ,his  chapter  ''  "'  ""^ 

ch.piT  rK^Mr^,xi5s^„^-j,^^^^^^^^^^ 
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that  at  one  stage  of  Melanesian  history  the  old  men  had 
sufficient  power  to  enable  them  to  monopolise  all  the  young 
women  of  their  community.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
degree  of  power  and  influence  sufficie  i  for  this  purpose  must 
have  shown  itself  in  many  other  ways.  Power  sufficient  to 
allow  the  monopoly  of  the  most  desirable  women  must  have 
made  the  old  men  a  ruling  class  able  to  control  and  guide  the 
conduct  of  the  community  in  all  departments  of  its  activity; 
it  therefore  seems  justifiable  to  speak  of  this  state  of  society 
as  a  gerontocracy,  adopting  a  word  which  has  been  used  by 
Dr  Frazer'  to  denote  the  wide  powers  of  the  old  men  among 
the  aborigines  of  Australia. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  ruling  class  whose  power 
depended  on  age  could  not  have  been  very  sharply  marked 
off  from  the  general  population.  Even  among  ourselves  with 
our  quantitative  standards,  old  age  is  not  a  stage  with  any 
definite  limit,  and  it  might  seem  that  this  must  have  been 
even  more  the  case  among  people  with  no  means  of  expressing 
age  in  numerical  terms.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of 
rude  culture  which  makes  possible  the  existence  of  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  those  regarded  as  old  men  and  those 
not  so  regarded.  The  widespread  distribution  of  the  practice 
of  initiation  into  manhood  suggests  the  possibility  that,  in  the 
state  of  gerontocracy  I  have  assumed,  there  may  have  been 
a  rite  of  initiation  into  old  age.  If  it  were  so,  we  can  be 
confident  that  the  rite  of  initiation  would  not  be  determined 
merely  by  age,  but  that  other  facts  would  be  taken  into 
account.  Those  with  special  physical  or  mental  advantages 
would  be  introduced  into  the  chosen  circle  at  an  earlier  age 
than  others,  and  through  physical  infirmity  or  other  disquali- 
fication some  might  never  attain  the  rank  of  elder.  We  can, 
however,  be  confident  that  no  young  man  would  ever  be 
allowed  to  rank  as  an  elder.  In  the  term  'gerontocracy' 
there  is  implied  the  essential  attribute  of  the  ruling  class  which 
I  suppose  to  have  directed  the  course  of  Melanesian  conduct 
in  ancient  times. 

The  second  subject  must  be  mentioned  in  order  to  remove 
a  misconception  which  might  possibly  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some  through  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  condition 
I  formulate  and  one  recently  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  human  society. 

•  Lectures  on  Early  History  of  Kingship,  1905,  p^  107. 
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h^n^^L^'^""^  ^  'J°"«^^  '^^'-  •■"  ^his  chapter  I  have 

group  in  which  T^IrK^^^'        '  *  ^""P^^  unuivided   social 
of  "he  group      As  a  IT"  ^7,'"°"T"^"^  ''y  ^^e  leader 

ror^ulafn-ab^^luterrnd  ?  n^a^lEnt^ene'  '^^^ 
monopoly  of  women  by  ihe  old  men  wH  diWerent     The 

have  existed  in  a  comm'unhy  a1rt™  diWded  i  .o"fr  exZ' 
of  hi   ot  wehTve    '•'d  ^''P'"/^?'^^?^  "-e  ac,uaTcour:= 

ThTSeti/Sf  f  "'^^^^ 

«  was  .a^eady  richl/'SS';,",^  "LTor^t^L^^is'hio' 
Jhe  social  oTranisatiun  was  in  a  condition  very  for  ^LT^A 

•  So..a^Onjr,„.,  London.  .903.  «  6W.^WiP«,^,  .„.,,  v.  309. 
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SOCIAL  ORGANISATION 

Thk  two  preceding  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  a 
comparison  and  analysis  of  svstems  of  relationship,  and  in 
the  last  chapter  I  have  concluded  that  the  past  history  of 
Melanesian  society  has  been  characterised  by  a  social  condition 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  quite  unlike  any  form  of  social 
organisation  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted. 
The  argument  through  which  that  conclusion  was  reached 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  dual  organisation  now  found 
in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia  was  once  widely  distributed  in 
that  region.  The  next  step  in  my  inquiry  must  be  to  con- 
sider other  evidence  for  the  ancient  existence  of  this  form 
of  social  organisation.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  well 
to  review  the  other  varieties  of  social  structure  found  in 
M  lanesia. 

The  social  systems  are  of  four  kinds :  (i)  the  dual  organi- 
sation with  matrilineal  descent ;  (ii)  organisation  in  totemic 
clans ;  (iii)  clan-exogamy  without  evidence  of  totemism,  in  one 
place  at  least  determined  by  locality ;  and  (iv)  a  condition 
m  which  there  is  no  clan-organisation  at  all,  but  marriage  is 
regulated  purely  by  kinship. 


J 
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(i)     The  dual  organisation. 

In  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  especially 
concerned,  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent  is 
now  found  only  in  the  Banks  Islands  and  the  northern 
New  Hebrides,  and  possibly  in  one  part  of  Ysabel  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  the  argument 
of  the  last  chapter,  it  has  had  a  much  wider  distribution  in 
the  past.      I   have  shown  that  a  number  of  extraordinary 
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fnelcolSrJ^"'/"''"*  °^  "'*"''«8«'  *hich  seem  at  first  sight 
nexpl  cable  and  even  unnatural,  become  perfectly  intdlieffi 

exil^^^.P'T'.^''""  the  marriages  are  foundf  h^re  Snce 
existed  the  dual  organisation  witR   matrilineal   descent  ac 

Sd"'fhem\rr  °^^°-rr  °^  ^^e'^W  ^n^wh^h 
allowed  them  to  monopolise  all  the   younjr  women   of  the 

community.      In  some  of  these  places.  as*^in   Fh!  and  the 

Bum  district  of  Bougainville.  the%nci;nt  existence  of  this 

dual  organisation  is  a  pure  assumption',  but  the  fact  that  iJ 

hr      ^en  possible  to  give  a  natural  and  consistent  explanat  on 

.  .r  .aijes.  which  seemed  at  first  sight  so  unnatural,  is  strong 

^^  ■        ..      issumotion  is  well  founded.     Until  ground! 

1  be  shown.  I  propose  to  accept  the  position 

nisation  with  matrilineal  descent  was  once 

of  the  social  organisation  of  Fiji  and  of 

M  oougainville. 

Bougainville  and  the  Banks  Islands  there 

vnds.  the  Santa  Cruz  group  and  the  British 

I  now  propose  to  consider  how  far  there 

the  dual  organisation  once  existed  in  these 

A  u  Ff\  ^''?''*'''ty  between  the  cultures  of  the  Torres 
and  Banks  Islands  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  three  sS 
groups  of  the  former  have  arisen  by  some  modificaS  of^te 
dual  organisation  still  found  in  the  Banks  Islands  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  names  of  two  of  the  three  groups  of 

d^ke  anTthIt  ^Eel  ?^"'^^''  ""^  Gameltemata.  fre  Stuch 
a^  ke.  and  that  these  two  groups  are  said  to  be  more  closely 
allied  to  one  another  than  to  the  third  group,  the  Teittar'  *^ 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  group  the  matter  is  more  doubtful"  but 
in  the  only  place  from  whicl.  we  have  a  fully  recorded  system 
of  relationship,  the  main  island  of  Santa^  Cruz  there  ar^ 
certain  terms  which  strongly  suggest  the  former  ;xistence  of 
marnage  between  persons  two  generations  apart.  Thus  aU 
kinds  of  grandparent  ar  grandchild  are  denoted  by  descriptive 
terms,  a  condition  whic  is  so  unusual  in  Melan^a  that  t  is 
evident  there  must  have  been  something  very  SSial  Il^ut 
these  relationships^  Since  they  are  jusf  tho7e  rSnships 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  marriage  of  a  man  S  ISs 

indiUSff'^itTtevTrantd^uif  oS^„-  arc  clear 

system^nd  that  a  dual  ,r^,^ttr^^.T^^Z  S'&^^T^-;*^-' 
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daughters  daughter  or  with  the  wife  of  his  father's  faiFer, 
It  seems  probable  that  these  descriptive  terms  have  replaced 
others  which  had  lost  their  meaning  on  the  disappearance  of 
these  forms  of  marrige.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  descriptive 
term  is  also  used  for  the  father's  sister,  another  relative  whose 
status  has  altered  greatly  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia.  This 
argument  is  not  conclusive,  but  in  the  absence  of  further 
evidence  it  is  probable  that  the  system  of  Santa  Cruz  once 
possessed   anomalies  resembling  those  of  Pentecost  Island. 

u'  J  ?°'  ""^  *°"'*^  ^^"'^  ^  evidence  for  the  existence 
ol  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent  in  the  past 
history  of  this  island. 

The  systems  of  relationship  of  the  British  Solomon  Islands 
attord  only  the  scantiest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  more 
anomalous  marriages  found  elsewhere  in  Melanesia,  although 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  suggests  that  they  may  once  have 
existed  there.  In  one  part  of  the  Solomons,  however,  there 
IS  evidence  of  a  different  kind  for  the  former  existence  of  the 
dual  organisation'.  Dr  Codrington  has  pointed  out  that  the 
SIX  social  groups  of  the  island  of  Florida  have  probably  been 
derived  from  the  dual  organisation.  I  give  his  argument  in 
his  own  words : 

"  But  these  six  kenta  no  doubt  represent  a  much  simpler 
original  division :  for  two  of  them  hav(;  local  names,  of 
Nggaombata  m  Guadalcanar,  and  Himbo.  the  .Simbo  some- 
what indefinitely  placed  among  the  islands  fo  the  west,  from 
whence  these  two  kema  are  known  to  have  come.  The 
Nggaombata  and  the  Himbo.  perhaps  only  as  stranKers  go 
together ;  and  the  Lahi.  a  small  division,  are  said  to  be  so 
closely  connected  with  Himbo  that  the  members  cannot 
intermarry.  Whether  Honftgokama  and  Manukama  are 
names  of  one  kema,  or  of  two  divisons  into  which  the  one 
IS  separating,  is  a  question.  The  Honggo-kama  and  the 
Honggo-kiki.  the  great  and  the  little,  are  pk-nly  parts  of 
one  original.  It  is  not  the  case  in  I'lorida  that  an  originally 
double  division  has  simply  split  and  split  again  ;  but  the 
settlement  of  foreigners  has  so  complicated  the  arrangement 
that  tew  natives  profess  to  be  able  to  follow  it'." 


st.ll'  Je!em  m^s!;  f."" ,'''♦»  ."^centlyfouiul  ..  dual  system  with  matrilineal  descent 
XV III,  27  Cn.toval;   see  Southern  Cross  Log  (Sydney  c.iuion),  1912. 
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is  aXIIT  •*"*'  '^^•"'^  ^'■*'  '^'"  ""'y  th'-ee  groups  in  Ysabel 
IS  definitely  in  agreement  with  Dr  Codrington's  amument 

VLT^  ^£^^  ^^'  •"  '"^^  ^-  r"p^  which  D^wTh-' 

rsurvhf.1  rS^rK        '■°'"  °!1^  P^'^  °^  ^^^' •  *«  '"ay  have 
a  siurvival  of  the  ancient  dual  organisation. 

fmJ  .k'''  r.  ^''^  evidence  that,  in  a  wide  area  of  Melanesia 
from  the  Solomon  Islands  to  the   northern  New  HebrkS 

3C-1  or^r  '"^  "^ri*"^.  ^°  ^'f'  '^^'^  «"<=«  existed  th^ 
duJ  organisation  which  is  still  round  in  c-rtain  parts  of  it 

SeSSTe'l  ''V""^'  ""'  "^^  ••^^'-  ^he  souCn  New 
whth  we  hi.  V°^^''y,  ^'■°"]'  ^"'^  N«^  Caledonia,  about 
Which  we  have  too  little  evidence  to  enable  the  expression 

Lov.^Lr'""'^  °P'"'r-  .  ^'^^"^  New  Caledonia  and  he 
Loyal  les  no  systems  of  relationship  have  yet  been  recorded 

at'  uLd'rt^"'  ^^"  "•^'"''^'  ^hoseVhich*^"weTosse1s 
are  based  on  the  cross-cousin  marriage.  If.  however  the 
cross-cousin  marriage  has  arisen  in  These  islands  In  he 
r  u  J  '"PP^.^*^  *"  ^'^^^  been  in  action  elsewhere  we 
houW  have  indirect  evidence  of  the  ancient  existence  of 
the  dual  organisation  in  these  islands' 

I  here  is  one  feature  of  Melanesian  systems  of  relation- 
ship in  general  which  would  follow  naturally  from  tl^dual 
organ.sat.on.     In   dealing  with  the  relationships  of  father^ 

of  t^e^relatLTTr"^  °  designation  for  the  children 
01  inese  relatives  I  his  mode  of  nomenclature  would  be 
a  natural  result  of  the  dual  organisation.     If  a  mcT  have 

ma'rJren^Tr"  ^"^'^'  «^°"P^-  '^^  ^'^'-^  musPaliry: 
Tf  n7rH«?  f  1^  =*ame  .roup  and  their  children  must  also 

whether  H^  ''"£  \  '^''  f^""""  ^"-""P'  «"d  this  must  be  so 
commnn^  "T".'  ^'  ''''°"-^''  ''^^  '"^''^«'-  «•■  '^^  '""ther.  The 
and    mn  h^  •    designation  for  the  children  of  fathers  brother 

stricture  irth/'f-"!  "  '^^  "^'"^^'  ^"'^"'"^  «f  ^^e  .social 
structure  if  the  dual  organi.sat.on  now  found  in  many  parts  of 

Melanesia  were  once  a  universal  feature  of  Melanesian  ioc  ety 

Before   passing   to    the   next  form   of   Melanesian   social 

^r^uoin'Th-  r^'  •'^> -l^^'"  "°'-^^  ■''"^--^  certain  bsidTay 
s'Zn^  ^t  ^^'^S^'^hin  the  moieties  of  the  dual  or^^ani^ 
saion  and  other  social  groups  allied  to  them.     In  the  Banks 

'  See  I,  245, 

or,;e^;,r:i^^i;.":S»;r.^i';C';^^ 
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Islands  there  are  divisions  of  the  moieties  which  appear  to 
take  no  part  in  the  regulation  of  marriage.  Some  of  them 
correspond,  however,  with  districts  of  the  island ;  this  sug- 
gests that  they  may  be  part  of  a  local  organisation  which 
exists  or  has  existed  side  by  side  with  the  organisation  in 
moieties.  Certain  features  of  the  Tamate  societies  suggest 
that  each  district  of  the  island  is  more  or  less  independent. 
Thus,  not  only  has  each  district  of  Mota  its  own  Tamate  liwoa 
(see  I,  104),  but  apparently  also  any  other  society  of  one 
di.strict  is  largely  independent  of  the  corresponding  societies 
of  other  districts  (see  i,  1 25).  Similar  subgroups  are  present 
in  the  Torres  Islands,  but  I  have  no  information  about  their 
history  or  about  the  part  they  take  in  the  regulation  of  social 
life  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  I  was 
able  to  obtain  in  Pentecost  was  so  scanty  and  untrustworthy, 
for  the  little  I  was  told  suggests  the  existence  of  some  most 
important  complications  of  the  dual  organisation,  and  since 
Pentecost  is  probably  the  most  archaic  of  the  cultures  which 
come  within  my  survey,  it  is  probable  that  these  complications 
are  part  of  the  ancient  social  organisation  of  Melanesia. 

It  is  clear  that,  within  the  two  moieties  of  Pentecost, 
there  are  groups  called  verana  which  are  of  distinct  social 
importance,  especially  in  connection  with  property,  for  it  is 
said  that  certain  objects,  such  as  canoes,  were  once  the  common 
possession  of  these  verana.  The  most  suggestive  piece  of 
informati  ^n,  however,  is  one  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  subdivisions  of  the  moieties  which  have  a  definite  piirt  in 
the  regulation  of  marriage  (see  i,  190).  This  information 
came  from  John  Pantutun  who  was  not  a  native  of  the  island, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  failed  to  understand  the 
condition  he  had  observed,  but  his  account  must  have  had 
some  basis  in  fact.  It  is  important  that  he  came  from  a 
plact  which  possesses  the  dual  organisation,  so  that  he  would 
be  ready  to  note  any  modifications  of  this  form  of  social 
organisation.  His  account  was  that  there  was  a  definite 
system  whereby  a  member  of  one  moiety  might  not  marry 
any  member  of  the  other,  but  was  limited  in  his  choice  to 
the  members  of  one  only  of  its  subdivisions.  It  was  said 
that  each  moiety  had  three  subdivisions',  and  while  a  man 

'  It  was  uncertain  how  far  these  subgroups  correspond  with  the  verana  described 
by  other  informants. 
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of  one  group  which  we  may  call  A  had  to  m?rry  a  woman 
ol  a  group  of  the  other  moiety  we  may  call  D,  a  man  of  D 
did  not  marry  a  woman  of  A,  who  would  become  the  wife  of 
a  man  of  another  division  of  the  first  moiety. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  again.  I  can  now  only 
suggest  that  the  mformation  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding; 
ot  a  mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  marriage  within  the 
moieties  which  may  even  resemble  in  some  measure  the 
matrimonial  classes  of  Australia.  At  any  rate  the  resemblance 
with  these  classes  is  sufficiendy  close  to  make  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  John  Pantutun  could  have  invented  or  imatrjned 
such  a  system.  ^ 

(ii)     Organisation  in  totentic  clans. 

The  next  form  of  social  organisation  to  be  considered  is 
that  in  which  the  community  is  divided  into  exogamous  totemic 
clans,  a  condition  found  in  a  typical  form  in  certain  parts  of 
Melanesia  and  m  an  atypical  form  in  others. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  I  have  carefully  avoided  the 
use  of  the  word  totem  or  any  reference  to  totemism.     I  have 
merely  described  the  connection  of  certain  animals,  plants  or 
other  objects  with  social  groupings,  and  have  left  on  one  side 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  this  connection.     The  first 
point  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  is  whether  the  connection 
between  certain  objects  and  social  groups,  which  has  been 
lound    in   Melanesia,   is   to   be   regarded  as  totemism.       By 
totemism   I   understand  a  form  of  social  organisation  which 
has  three  main  characters:    (i)  the  connection  of  a  sin  cies 
ot  animal  or  plant,  or  of  an  inanimate  object  or  class  of  in- 
animate objects,  with  a  definite  social  group  of  the  community, 
and  typically  with  an  exogamous  group  or  clan  ;  (2)  a  belief  in 
a  relationship  between  the  members  of  the  social  group  and 
the  animal  plant  or  object,  a  belief  in  descent  from  the  animal 
plant  or  object  being  a  frequent  form  which  this  relationship 
takes;  (3)  respect  shown  to  the  animal,  plant,  or  object,  the 
typical  way  of  showing  this  respect   being  that   the  animal 
or  plant  may  not  be  eaten,  while  an   inanimate  object  may 
not  be  used  at  all  or  only  with  certain  restrictions'. 

I  he  part  of  Melanesia   in  which   we  have  the  clearest 
evidence   of    genuine    totemism   is   tf 


.Sccyoj/m.  Roy.  Antk.  Inst.  1909,  XXXIX 
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We  know  so  little  of  the  culture  of  this   region   that  the 
matter  may  be  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  but  on  the  avail- 
able evidence  this  gn-oup  possesses  the  institution  of  totemism 
o»  the  most  typical  kind,  in  the  form  of  exogamous  dans 
the  members  of  each  of  which  are  bound  together  by  the 
possession  of  a  common  totem,  usually  an  animal.      When 
the  totem  is  an  animal,  it  may  not  be  killed  or  eaten  by  the 
members  of  the  clan ;  when  it  is  a  plant,  it  may  not  be  eaten 
or  even  touched  ;  and  when,  as  in  Vanikolo,  the  totem  is  an 
object  of  an  unusual  kind,  there  are  definite  restrictions  on  its 
use.     Members  of  the  grass  clan  may  not  walk  on  grass  and 
those  of  the  bowl  clan  may  not  eat  food  cooked  in  a  bowl 
further,   there  is  a  definite   belief  in  descent   either   from 
the  totem  or  from  some  one  connected  with  the  totem  •    thus 
members  of  the  bowl  clan  trace  their  descent  from  a  woman 
who  floated  to  the  island  in  a  bowl. 

In  Vanikolo.  we  seem  to  have  a  condition  unusual  in 
Melanesia  in  that  each  clan  possesses  only  one  totem,  but 
It  may  be  that  only  the  names  of  the  chief  totems  were 
kMven  to  me,  and  that  there  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  other  and 
subsidiary  totems.  In  the  main  island  of  Santa  Cruz  and  in 
the  Keef  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  each  exogamous  clan 
has  associated  with  it  several  animals  which  may  not  be 
eaten,  and  m  most  cases  there  is  no  evidence  that  one  of 
these  is  more  important  than  the  rest. 

The  inatrilineal  part  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  comprising 
the  islands  of  Florida,  Guadalcanar,  Ysabel  and  Savo  is 
another  region  where  we  find  definite  exogamous  clans 
associated  with  objects  which  are  regarded  as  sacred.  When 
these  objects  are  animals  they  may  not  be  eaten,  and  there  is 
a  behel  in  descent  from  these  animals  or  from  human  beings 
more  or  less  closely  identified  with  them.  The  conditions 
here  hilhl  the  three  main  requirements  of  my  definition  of 
totemism,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  institution  is  widely 
difterent  from  such  pure  totemism  as  appears  to  exist  in 
Vanikolo.  rhe  name  used  for  the  forbidden  animals  is 
some  lorm  of  the  word  lindalo,  which  is  also  used  for  other 
objects  and  persons,  including  mythical  human  beintrs 
the  ghost.s  of  the  dead  in  general,  and  the  masks  of  the 
Matambala  or  ancient  secret  societies  of  Florida  Further 
in  on^  district,  that  of  Kia  at  the  north-west  end  of  Ysabel" 
each  o»  the  three  primary  clans  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
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groups,  each  of  which  has  associated  with  it  an  object  which 
when  an  animal  or  plant,  may  probably  not  be  eaten. 

Ihe  general  resemblance  with  the  typical  institution  in 
this  mainlineal  region  of  the  Solomons  is  so  close  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  we  have  to  do  with  totemism.  but  in  a 
state  of  modification.  Dr  Codrington  has  pointed  out  that 
prohibitions  on  articles  of  food  in  this  region  may  have  an 
T^u"  T*^*"  unconnected  with  totemism,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Manukama  kema  of  Florida  are  at  liberty  to  eat  the 
bird  from  which  they  take  their  name';  but  these  and  other 
facts  he  brings  forward  are  only  such  as  are  to  be  expected 
in  any  mstitution  which  is  undergoing  modification 

In  one  region  of  the  Solomons,  that  comprising  Ruviana. 
Lddystone  and  Vella  Uvella,  totemism  is  certainly  absent, 
and  there  is  little  which  can  be  regarded  even  as  its  survival 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Solomons,  and  especially  in  San 
Cnstoval,  however,  totemism  exists  in  ceruin  districts'.  thouLrh 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  institution  were  absent  in  some  parts 

In  other  regions  of  the  Solomons  which  I  did  not  visit 
the  totemism  is  of  a  different  kind  and  has  a  more  definite 
character  In  the  Shortland  Islands'  there  are  exogamous 
matrihneal  clans  (/a/«).  with  each  of  which  two  totems 
called  respectively  tua  and  tete  are  associated,  the  former 
meaning  grandfather  or  male  ancestor,  and  the  latter  irrdnd- 
mother  or  female  ancestor.  Only  some  of  these  animals  are 
forbidden  as  food  and  those  so  forbidden  are  called  tabu  or 
tafutabu  the  former  being  used  with  the  possessive  suffix 
(/a<>«^)  and  the  latter  with  the  possessive  noun  [suiru  tabatabu) 
It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  general  agreement  about  the 
totems  called  tua  only  one  being  assigned  to  each  clan,  while 
the  accounts  of  the  tete  were  more  uncertain,  one  animal  beinc 
given  at  one  time  or  by  one  informant,  and  another  or  others 
on  other  occasions 

In  the  Buin  district  of  Boujrainville\  the  exo«amous 
clans  are  associated  with  birds  which  the  members  of 
the  clan  may  not  kill  or  eat.  Since  there  is  matrilineal 
descent,  a  man  has  the  same  totem  as  his  mother,  but  he  also 
respects  that  of  his  father. 

'  M;  32,  and  Rep.  Austral.  Assoc.  1890.  p.  61 1. 

^'  Set-  I,  234  and  C.  E.  Fox,  op.  at.  p.  28. 

4  -r'u^'  ^'?"'^^  Arckiv.f.  Religionswiss.  1912.  xv.  24 

rhurnwald,  Zeitsch.f.  vtrgleick.  KecMtswiss.  1910.  xxiii,  327. 
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In  Fiji,  and  especially  among  the  inland  people  of  Viti 
Levu.  there  are  certain  animals  or  plants  which  may  not  be 
used,  these  being  associated  with  the  tribe  as  a  whole  or 
with  certain  divisions  of  the  tribe  called  matanggali,  but  in 
neither  case  does  there  seem  to  be  any  definite  association 
with  exogamy'.     There  is,  however,  a  belief  in  descent  from 
the  animals  which  arc  not  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  tribe 
or  matanggati.      The  prohibition  as  food  and  the  belief  in 
descent  point  to  a  form  of  totemism  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  clan-exogamy.     It  is  clear  that  the  animals  or  plants  are 
definitely  associated  with  social  groups  within  the  tribe  as 
well  as  with  the  tribe  as  a  whole.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  if  people  for  any  reason  give  up  exogamy,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  they  will  give  up  their  totems  at  the  same  time;  if 
these  persist,  they  would  probably  continue  to  be  associated 
with  a  social  grouping  of  some  kind  and  thus  produce  such 
a  condition  as  is  found  in  Fiji'. 

In  the  New  Hebrides,  we  have  definite  evidence  of 
totemism  only  in  Sandwich  Island  or  Efate  where,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Dr  Mackenzie,  there  are  exogamous  groups  called 
naflak  associated  with  plants  or  animals,  no  less  than  eight 
out  of  ten  groups  taking  their  names  from  plants'. 

Elsewhere  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  in  the  Banks  and 
1  orres  Islands,  we  have  no  definite  evidence  of  totemism. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  exogamous  moieties  of 
Pentecost  and  Mota  are  named  either  seriously  or  in  sport 
after  animals,  such  as  the  bush-turkey  {mahu),  or  the  giant 
clam  {ta/at).  Certain  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  moieties 
ol  Mota  are  connected  with  objects  which  are  regarded  as 
-sacred*,  and  these  subdivisions  have  a  suggestive  resem- 
blance to  the  totemic  subdivisions  of  the  clans  of  Kia. 

hurther,  Dr  Codrington  has  recorded'  the  connection  of 
u  •  family '  ,n  Aurora  with  the  octopus,  the  members  of  the 
'  faniily  oeing  believed  to  possess  power  over  the  octopus 
so  that  through  their  influence  plenty  may  be  caught  for  food. 

\  I'.i  Levu  ihc  matangf^ali  are  ex(  c^amous.  *^ 

m„lif  "V"'!"m'" '"  >^'V""K  '''  '"'emi'-m  in  Kij.,  in  addition  to  those  recorded  by 
myself,  see  de  Marzan,  Anthtofios,  1907,  11,  400  ^ 

j//T"j  ^'"^^  >^>"krop  Inst.  1.J09,  xxxix,  17:.  See  also  Macdonald  {Hep 
Au^hul.  A,s.  i«92  p.  723)  according  to  whom  the  exogamous  j-roups  are  called 
miiat  narifia  and  follow  matrilineal  descent 

*  hec  I,  23. 

*  .»/,  26  and  /iep.  Austral.  Ass.  189a,  p.  613. 
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The  members  of  this  'family'  mav,  h-^wever,  eat  the  animal. 
If  this  association  of  animals  or  plants  with  social  groups'  in 
Aurora  and  Mota  is  connected  with  totemism,  it  is  evident 
that  the  connection  is  not  very  close. 

The  result  of  this  survey  of  Melanesia  has  been  to  show 
the  existence  of  genuine  totemism  in  the  Santa  Cruz  groups, 
in  the  Buin  and  Shortlands  region  of  the  Solomons,  and 
probably  m  Sandwich  Island  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the  latter 
place  differing  from  the  others  in  the  plant-nature  of  its 
totems.  Further,  the  institution  is  present,  though  in  a 
modified  form,  in  the  matrilineal  district  of  the  Solomons, 
and  in  a  still  less  typical  form  in  Fiji.  The  regions  from 
which  it  seems  to  be  most  clearly  absent  are  the  New 
Hebrides  (except  Sandwich  Island),  the  Banks  and  Torres 
Islands,  and  certain  regions  of  the  Solomons  or,  at  any  rate, 
certain  parts  of  these  regions.  It  seems  probable  that  its 
absence  in  these  parts  of  the  Solomons  is  only  due  to  a 
greater  progress  of  the  changes  which  have  given  the 
institution  the  aberrant  character  it  possesses  in  the  matri- 
lineal region  of  this  group. 

(iii)     Lora/  groupings. 

I  know  of  only  two  places  in  Melanesia  where  non-totemic 
exogamy  is  definitely  present,  though  wider  knowledge  would 
probably  show  a  more  extensive  distribution. 

One  of  these  places  is  Merlav  in  the  Banks  Islands  where 
there  are  ten  or  eleven  exogamous  clans,  apparently  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  objects  which  can  be  regarded  as 
totems.  It  is  possible  that  each  of  the  clans  occupies  a  given 
district  of  the  island;  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case, 
we  should  have  an  example  of  local  exogamy,  such  as  is 
known  elsewhere'. 

The  only  other  example  of  non-totemic  clan-exogamy 
lound  in  the  course  of  my  survev  has  this  local  character 
detmitely.  It  occurs  in  the  Lau  ciistrict  of  Malaita  where  it 
was  said  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  of  his 
cmn  village,  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  only  pedigrees  it 
was  possible  to  collect  during  a  hasty  visit.      We  know  little 

'  I    \i\Kt  for  the  presptit  the  consideration  of  the  association  of  animals  or 
pUnts  Willi  individual  persons  in  the  Uanks  Islands. 

»  Vw  a  good  example  see  Re  p.  Camb.  Exp.  to  Torres  Slraits,  vi    121 
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of  the  social  organisation  of  Malaito.  and  if  my  observation  be 
right,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  local  exogamy  is  not 
limited  to  Lau,  but  exists  elsewhere  in  that  island  and  in  other 
parts  of  that  region  of  the  Solomons. 

on^Tt*"  ^''"^IT  of  definite  local  exogamy  in  the  Solomons 
and  the  possibility  of  its  presence  in  one  part  of  the  Banks 
Islands  raise  the  question  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
of  local  groupings  associated  with  exogamy  elsewhere  in 
Melanesia.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  local 
grouping  existing  side  by  side  with  the  dual  organisation  in 
Mota  rsee  n.  74).  Unfortunately  1  paid  but  little  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  my  chief  information  about  this  grouping  is 

tt^^  vT  '""t",'"'  '•*='"'^'-*="««  to  «  during  my  inquiries 
^f  M  .  i*''^'^')^  ^^»*^'  societies.  I  f  the  different  districts 
of  Mota  have  their  own  Tamate  societies  and  their  own  Sukwe 
organisations,  they  must  be  independent  in  many  other  ways, 
it  becomes  probable  that  their  inhabitants  form  local  groups 
with  definite  social  functions.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
see  I  24),  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  some  of 
these  districts  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  moieties,  the  question 
IS  raised  whether  the  connection  of  possible  totems  With  the 
subdivisions  does  not  point  to  the  former  existence  of  a 
localised  totemic  grouping   coexisting  with  the  dual  organi- 

Further,  if  the  exogamous  clans  of  Merlav  are  localised 
here  is  a  very  suggestive  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  localised  subdivisions  of  the  moiety  in  Mota.     Since  the 
Sr^r.*,   T^";  ^'"^  *='*^*'-'y  e^^o^anious.  the  question  is  raised 
whether  the  local  groups  of  Mota  may  not  llso  at  one  time 
have  had  some  function  connected  with  marriage.     We  need 
far  more  exact  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
re  ations  between  the  duafand  the  local  groupings  in  the  Banks 
£  is   tl  "^Z  "7  **''^'^   '^  sugge'sted^;  the  availall 
fro.^        i    ^7*"    formerly  coexisted  two   forms  of  social 
grouping,  the  dual  system  and  a  local  grouping  possibly  havinir 
m  some  mea.sure.  a  totemic  character.      In   Mota.  the  iocaj 
grouping  seems  to  have  lost  any  social  functions  it  may  once 
have  possessed,  at    any  rate  in   so  far  as   marriage   is  con- 
cerned,  and    only   preserves   faint  indications  of   its  totemic 
whTrh    ■'■    .      •^^••'1^.' «"  'he  other  hand,  it  is  the  dual  system 
which   IS  absent,  while    the    totemic    character  of  the    local 
grouping  IS  even  less  definite  than  in  Mota.     Tradition  points 
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f^m  *olSer''rsSni'^"H  ^^''^'^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^  »«"ds  of  people 

view  whU   iHuffS  bv  rh^^'"r°^'".*'^'^8^     The 
Islands  is  that  thfdffflln/fo       ^°"^"'°P«,  *"  the   Banks 

found  in  thoJe  s  ands  ote  e^ilterinl^K- ''  •«^°"P'"u^  "°^ 
of  Melanesia.  '"  <^o'"b«nat'on  in  this  part 

Torres  Islands.  haTe  a  lo^L  ehtrS  T'^  ^^f^''  °^  '"^^ 

?o:nd1xx^t^'"^"-^-"^^^^^^^^ 

IspeSallyXbLtLttl^S'sT.^^^^^^^^^  ''^"''^^'^  •    '»  ^ 

prominent  feature  of  the^ronn?.  "'^iii^  T''''^'  ^°''  '^  '«  » 

havecertainkindsofp^'  ft^sU    '11^  *^"^  '^  '"*^'"^"' 
Such  common  ownerS;!^'  *"^",.f  .^"e  canoe,  m  common. 

the^int  ow^rvrtfeerT:^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^  --'^'^  ^^ 

divi^nro^^eSt;':^frLl;^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"p^  -«^  -^- 

which  suggest  a  survivaTof  toferntm      If  th?s^^^^ 
are    rea  y  local    prouos    x\Z  T    .'  -"^  subdivisions 

definitely  tot?mc  ^Zll^  of  o.2  '"°"  ^'Tl  ^^'''■'^^'  »he 
also  have  a  S  Kcter  IJnf  ^f ''  ""l  ^^'^"esia  may 
definite  evident  on  thTs^i„t  I  Hh""'"'^-  ^".  ^^^«  ''"'^ 
matter  either  in  Van  koloT  San  Jr  "^V'"^""-^  ^"^0  the 
definitely  that  the  -aior  to?Ll         C--"^'  b"t  Joesf  states 

separated  and  ^J^^.TJ:^'^^^^? ^^,^^Z.  ''T  ''^-^ 
eTpS  'XtoSed^^  '-^'  ^^4-  ^-- ^r: 
village  in  VTmotu   ha^'^LverTL  "^  °^«=^^^'°n  that  one 

conlion  which^"ouId"i:^;:tm1.1y^rHke^t'th'°"^^^^  ^ 
a  local  segregation  of  the  totemic  ^^L':''Til:^^Z^^ll 

1    •->         .. 


h.  M.  S.       II, 


t.thnologica  I,  1909,  p.  14a  '^  ^ 
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however,  that  originally  each  clan  had  its  own  ittaudwai,  and 
it  is  possible  that  at  this  time  the  clans  were  localised. 
Further,  it  is  possible  that  the  condition  in  the  region 
especially  described  by  Joest  may  not  exist  throughout  Santa 
Cruz,  for  there  are  four  or  five  districts  in  this  island  which 
differ  from   one    mother  in  certain  elements  of  culture'. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  how  far  the  main  totemic 
groups  of  the  Eastern  Solomons  or  the  totemic  subgroups  of 
Kia  are  localised,  nor  have  we  any  such  information  about  the 
clans  of  Buin,  but  Mr  Wheeler*  tells  us  expressly  that  the 
totemic  /atu  of  the  Shortiands  have  no  local  character,  each 
village  having  inhabitants  belonging  to  many  clans.  The 
available  evidence  thus  lends  little  support  to  the  ascription 
of  a  local  character  to  the  totemic  clans  of  Melanesia,  but 
this  evidence  is  far  from  complete,  and  the  possibility  of  such 
localisation  cannot  be  excluded. 


(iv)     Organisation  without  exogamaus  clans. 

The  last  main  variety  of  social  organisation  is  one  in 
which  there  is  no  definite  mechanism  of  exogamous  clans,  but 
marriage  is  regulated  solely  by  kinship,  meaning  by  this  term, 
relationship  which  can  be  traced  genealogically.  This  variety 
is  found  in  the  Western  British  Solomons,  including  the 
islands  or  island  groups  of  Eddystone.  Ruviana  and  Vella 
Lavella,  and  probably  at  the  other  end  of  the  Solomons  in 
Ulawa  and  in  parts  of  San  Cristoval  and  Malaita. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  similar  condition  in  the 
southern  New  Hebrides,  but  at  present  the  evidence  con- 
cerning this  region  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  any  positive 
statement  on  this  point  to  be  made. 

In  the  island  of  Eddystone,  the  only  place  where  I  have 
been  myself  able  to  investigate  fully  this  variety  of  social 
organisat'on,  those  connected  by  genealogical  relationship,  with 
whom  marriage  is  prohibited,  form  a  group  of  people  which 
receives  a  definite  name,  the  group  l)eing  spoken  of  as  the 
taviti  of  a  person.  Though  this  group  has  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  an  exogamous  clan,  it  is  in  reality  of  a  wholly 
different  kind,  for  it  comprises  relatives  both  on  the  father's 
and   the   mother's  sides,  so   that   it  does   not   form  a  group 

'  I  an>  indebteU  to  Mr  J.  W.  Blencowe  for  lhi»  information. 
»  op  at.  p.  26. 
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genealogical  connection  Sn  t  J^ed^td  .h'  *'^'l*»'°"?,^"y 
fron,  the  .oieties  or  dan,  of  otheTpl:"ot  Mdan;!"^  '^"^'^ 

certain  features  ot  MelLesfin^''  ^^^^'^^'^^  °f  development  of 
whether  this  ^heme  ^nT  7'^'  ^"'^  ?*:*=  ^''"^  '"  '"n"'"-*-- 
order  in  time  ^f  the  differ^nr  f      ^  ^r  «"'^*;  '"  *^«  "-^^'^''^e 

shown    that    this   form  of  r-"*    °^«^"l«^»  «"•     't  has  been 

once  spreai  over  MeTanesia  from  T^^^'""   ^^^  P^^^'^'y 
HebriJes  and   Fiii    Ind   rh.»  »he  Solomons  to  the  Nei 

society  havTbeen  dir. .;i  •"'f"^  ^.^*'"''*-'''  «''  Melanesian 

the  anomalous  forms  of  marriage  irdefinitrrh.  7'?      ''"  ^'^ 
sation  with   matrilineal  descenf  musfh^L     k  "'■^*"'- 

important  that  it  is  not  eas^o  see  how  th  re  cln  h"   "^"'^ 
room  for  any  other  sorbl  m  Jk     •     "°*  "'^^e  can  have  been 

Melanesian  sSety   o  wh kh  thl  s  ..d  %'   "^   "'^    1?'=^^'^^^    "^ 
ship  has  led  us.      \Z  irL  clear  tha.ff      T'""'        ''''^''°"- 
were    combined    with    tl^e   dual    orl     '"'•  ^  '°'^'"  *=  ^y^^«"' 
essential  part  in  th^^eHallrn^r^r™'    '^   ^'^^'^^   "° 
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In  all  those  places,  then,  where  we  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  marriage  with  the  daughter's  daughter  and  with 
the  wives  of  the  father's  father  and  mother's  brother,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent 
was  the  older  form  of  social  organisation  and  that  other  forms 
are  later. 

In  one  region  of  our  survey,  however,  the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  marriage  is  so  weak, 
and  another  form  of  social  organisation  so  well  developed, 
that  there  is  room  for  doubt.  In  the  Santa  Cruz  group  the 
present  social  org  nisation  is  a  pure  form  of  totemism,  and 
the  evidence  for  the  ancient  existence  of  the  anomalous  forms 
of  marriage  is  wholly  derived  from  the  use  of  descriptive  terms 
for  those  relationships  which  would  be  affected  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  forms  of  marriage.  In  the  very  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  social  structure  of  these  islands, 
it  is  necessary  to  hesitate  before  classing  them  with  other  parts 
of  Melanesia.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of  a 
social  system  of  a  different  kind  independent  of,  and  therefore 
even  possibly  older  than,  the  dual  organisation.  If,  how- 
ever, Melanesian  totemism  elsewhere,  as  in  Bougainville  and 
Florida,  has  been  later  than  the  dual  organisation,  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  been  later  also  in  the  Santa  Cruz  group. 
This  probability  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  it  should 
be  shown  that  there  is  a  definite  resemblance  between  the 
totemism  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  and  that  of  other  places  in 
which  there  is  definite  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the 
dual  organisation.  I  will  now  mention  only  one  piece  of  evi- 
dence pointing  to  such  resemblance.  Both  in  Santa  Cruz'  and 
Buin'  it  is  believed  that  the  members  of  different  totemic  clans 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  folds  on  the  palms 
of  the  hand.  I  have  recorded  (i,  251)  a  similar  belief  in  the 
matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons  where  the  dual  organisation 
has  certainly  existed  in  the  past,  if  it  be  not  still  present  ii. 
one  island. 

Although  the  social  condition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group 
raises  doubts,  I  conclude  that,  throughout  the  region  of  Mela- 
nesia with  which  I  deal,  the  organisation  in  totemic  clans  is 
more  recent  than  the  dual  organisation. 

Few  will  hesitate  in  regarding  the  form  of  social  organisation 

»  Joest  in  Baessler,  Ntue  Siidsee-Bildtr,  1900,  p.  386. 
»  Thurnwald,  op.  cit,  p.  328. 
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m  which  exogamy  is  absent  as  later  than  either  the  dual  or 
the  totemic  organisations.  This  form  of  social  organisation 
IS  found  in  Melanesia  in  two  chief  forms,  one  with,  and  the 
other  without,  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  and  in  several  of 
those  places  where  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  absent  there 
are  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the  systems  of  relationship. 

In  my  scheme  of  the  history  of  Melanesian  society,  the 
cross-cousin  marriage  must  have  been  later  than  the  other 
three  special  forms  of  marriage.  We  may  safely  place  the 
society  with  absence  of  clans,  but  practising  the  cross-cousin 
marriage,  as  relatively  late  in  the  history  of  Melanesia. 
If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  organisation 
having  neither  clans  nor  cross-cousin  marriage  is  also  late, 
probably  later  than  that  form  in  which  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  is  present. 

If,  then,  my  scheme  of  the  history  of  Melanesian  marriage 
be  accepted,  it  will  follow  that  the  earliest  of  the  different 
forms  of  social  structure  found  in  Melanesia  is  the  dual 
organisation  with  matrilineal  descent,  and  the  latest  is  that 
in  which  a  clan-organisation  is  absent,  while  the  totemic 
system  occupies  an  intermediate  position.  Of  the  other  form 
of  organisation  which  has  been  described,  non-totemic  clan- 
exogamy,  so  little  is  known  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
assign  it  a  definite  place  in  order  of  time.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  only  example  of  definite  local  exogamy  has 
been  found  in  Malaita  where  in  general  the  clan-organisation 
appears  to  be  absent,  and  here  therefore  it  is  probably  late, 
possibly  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process  of  disappearance 
of  the  totemic  system. 

The  different  forms  of  social  organisation  have  thus  been 
arranged  in  order  of  time  entirely  on  grounds  derived  from 
the  scheme  of  the  development  of  the  institution  of  marriage 
in  Melanesia,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  based  on  the  study  of 
systems  of  relationship.  It  now  remains  to  see  whether  the 
order  so  reached  is  in  accordance  with  facts  of  other  kinds. 
If,  for  instance,  we  take  such  an  institution  as  chieftainship, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  index  of  social  advance',  we 
find  an  order  closely  corresponding  with  that  reached  through 

'  I  use  the  argument  of  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  with  much  hesitation. 
The  superiority  or  inferiority  of  culture  ascribed  to  different  parts  of  Melanesia  is 
in  I  elation  to  a  standard  denved  from  European  civilisation.  It  implies  that  the 
direction  m  which  culture  has  changed  in  Melanesia  has  been  always  towards,  and 
not  away  from,  this  standard. 
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the  study  of  systems  of  relationship.  Thus,  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Banks  Islands,  where  the  dual  organisation  still 
flourishes,  it  is  even  a  question  whether  the  institution  of  chief- 
tainship exists  at  all,  while  in  the  Solomons  and  Fiji  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  definite  hereditary  chieftainship. 

In  general  material  culture  again  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Solomons  and  Fiji.  In  these  islands 
many  of  the  arts  have  been  very  highly  developed,  while  in 
the  New  Hebrides  the  whole  material  culture  is  still  at  a  very 
low  level.  Further,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  general 
superiority  of  the  natives  of  the  Solomons  in  physical  and 
mental  development,  a  fact  well  recognised  wherever  the  two 
peoples  are  brought  in  contact  with  one  another  as  at  the 
school  of  the  Melanesian  Mission  on  Norfolk  Island.  This 
superiority  of  the  people  of  the  Solomons  over  those  of 
southern  Melanesia  must  only  be  taken  broadly ;  there  are 
certain  islands  in  the  south  where  the  people  fall  in  no  way 
short  of  the  Solomon  islanders  in  intelligence. 

Within  the  different  regions  of  Melanesia  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  same  general  relation  holds  good.  Thus, 
according  to  my  scheme,  the  Banks  Islands  are  more  advanced 
than  the  northern  New  Hebrides,  for  while  such  an  island  as 
Pentecost  still  possesses  obvious  traces  of  the  marriage  with 
the  granddaughter,  these  have  completely  disappeared  in  the 
Banks  Islands ;  in  this  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  culture  of  the  Banks  islanders  is  the  more  advanced. 
Again,  in  the  Solomons,  the  inferiority  of  the  region  possessing 
matrilineal  clans  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ysabel  has  been 
decimated  by  the  expeditions  of  the  islanders  of  Ruviana  and 
Eddystone  who  do  not  possess  the  clan-organisation.  In  Fiji 
again  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  general  superiority  of 
the  coastal  people,  with  a  system  founded  on  the  cross-cousin 
marriage,  over  those  of  the  interior  who  still  preserve  in  their 
systems  evident  traces  of  one  of  the  more  ancient  forms  of 
marriage. 

The  general  culture  of  different  parts  of  Melanesia  is  thus 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  development  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  study  of  systems  of  relationship.  If  the 
order  be  as  I  have  indicated,  a  very  striking  generalisation  at 
once  presents  itself.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  systems  of 
relationship  of  Oceania  differ  greatly  in  complexity  and  in  the 
richness  of  their  nomenclature.      It  will   now  be    observed 
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that  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the  degree  of 
such  complexity  and  richness  and  the  order  of  development 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  regions  in  which  they  occur. 

Of  all  the  systems  which  I  have  recorded,  the  most  com- 
plex and  the  richest  in  terms  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Pentecost, 
which  the  previous  argument  has  led  me  to  regard  as  having  the 
most  archaic  culture  included  in  my  survey.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  come  the  extremely  simple  systems  of  Ulawa, 
Saa  and  Eddystone,  and  in  all  these  places  there  is  a  patri- 
lineal system  without  the  clan-organisation  which,  according  to 
my  scheme,  represents  the  most  advanced  stage  of  Melanesian 
society.  Next  to  Pentecost  in  order  of  richness  and  complexity 
come  the  systems  of  the  mountain  people  of  Fiji,  Buin,  the 
Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  all  places  where  the  dual  organisa- 
tion still  exists,  or  where  there  are  obvious  signs  of  the 
anomalous  forms  of  marriage  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
associated  with  that  form  of  social  structure. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  very  simple  systems  of  Polynesia 
belonging  to  peoples  who  are  certainly  far  advanced  beyond 
the  general  level  of  Melanesia  in  general  culture  and  in 
forms  of  social  organisation.  It  would  seem  as  if,  pari 
passu  with  the  advance  in  culture  and  with  development  of 
social  organisation,  there  has  taken  place  a  progressive  simpli- 
fication of  systems  of  relationship,  the  process  of  simplification 
having  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
terms  of  relationship,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  simple  systems 
have  few  terms  while  the  complex  systems  have  many.  A 
progressive  change  would  appear  to  have  taken  place  whereby 
relationships  denoted  by  different  terms  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  more  primitive  peoples  are  no  longer  distinguished  from 
one  another.  As  already  indicated  in  Chapter  xvi,  it  is  plain 
that  this  simplification  has  been  accompanied  by  a  disappear- 
ance of  those  functions  associated  with  ties  of  relationship 
which  are  found  in  the  more  archaic  communities. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  survey  of  Melanesian  social 
organisation  has  thus  led  us  is  that  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive change  from  an  early  condition  of  society  organised 
on  the  dual  basis  with  matrilineal  descent  towards  one  in 
which  the  cla  -organisation  has  disappeared  and  marriage 
is  regulated  solely  by  relationships  which  can  be  traced 
genealogically.  At  each  end  of  this  series  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  totemism  as  a  social  system, 
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though  it  is  definitely  present  in  those  places  which  seem  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  the  chain  of  development. 
So  far  we  have  met  with  nothing  by  means  of  which  this 
appec»iar.ce  and  disappearance  of  totemism  can  be  explained, 
so  that  we  are  presented  with  a  problem  the  solution  of  which 
must  be  sought  in  some  other  way. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia  there  is 
evidence  that  the  process  of  simplification  of  systems  of 
relationship  is  even  now  in  progress.  Thus  in  Florida,  there 
is  a  term  for  cross-cousins  and  yet  these  relatives  are  now 
often  classed  with  other  cousins  as  well  as  with  brothers 
and  sisters.  Again,  in  Eddystone,  it  was  clear  that  there 
is  a  special  term  for  the  sister's  son,  though  this  relative 
is  now  usually  classed  with  the  son.  It  is  certain  that  the 
people  of  this  island  are  not  bringing  a  new  word  into  use 
for  the  sister's  son.  We  can  be  confident  that  there  is  now 
going  on  under  our  eyes  a  process  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  has  led  to  the  disappearance  of  special  terms  for  grand- 
parents, grandchildren,  mother's  brother,  father's  sister  and 
cross-cousin  in  this  island. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
association  of  richness  and  complexity  of  nomenclature  which 
I  left  in  Chapter  xvi  as  a  fact  still  in  need  of  elucidation 
(.see  11,  12).     It  has  now  been  found  that  the  systems  which 
show  this  association  of  complexity  and  richness  mirror  con- 
ditions which    belong   to   the   earliest   stage   of   Melanesian 
history.     The  richest  and  most  complex  system  which  I  have 
recorded  belongs  to  a  people  who  still  practise,  or  have  prac- 
tised till  quite  recently,  two  of  the  forms  of  marriage  which 
I  believe  to  come  earliest  in  the   history  of  this  institution 
in  Melanesia.     It  is  probable  that  in  a  still  earlier  stage  than 
that  of  Pentecost,   Melanesian  systems  were  even  richer  in 
terms   but   less  complex,  and   it  may  be  that  at  one   time 
they  were  as  rich  and  at  the  same   time  as  simple  as  the 
systems  of  Australia  (see  n,  ii).     Then  came  the  monopoly 
of  the  young  women  by  the  old  men,  bringing  in  its  train 
various  forms  of  marriage,  with  the  result  that  persons  who 
were  formerly  related  in  different  ways  came  to  stand  in  one 
relationship.      Thus,    as  the    result    of    marriage   with    the 
daughter's  daughter  of  the  brother,  the  two  relationships  of 
daughter's  husband  and  wife's  father  would  be  combined  in 
one  double  relationship.     In  consequence,  one  term  would  be 
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used  for  both  relatives,  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
terms  of  the  system,  but  at  the  same  time  introducing  an 
element  of  complexity.     In  the  Pentecost  system  this  process 
of  reduction  accompanied  by  increased  complexity  has  reached 
a  stage  m  which  the  complexities  have  become  as  preat  as 
human  bemgs  are  likely  to  be  able  to  endure.      From  this 
point  onwards,  further  reduction  was  only  possible  if  accom- 
panied by  simplification ;  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
these  combined  processes  of  reduction  and  simplification  have 
gone  on  side  by  side  in  the  further  history  of  Melanesian 
society.      The    association   of    richness    and    complexity   of 
nomenclature,  characteristic  of  the  systems  of  Melanesia,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  archaic  system  so  far  recorded 
is  one  in  which  the  complexity  had  reached  its  maximum 
According  to  my  scheme,  this  stage  was  preceded  by  one 
m  which  reduction  in  the  number  of  terms  went  hand  in 
hand   with   increasing  complexity.       It   is   possible   that   in 
Ambrym  or  Malikolo  or  some  other  part  of  Melanesia,  there 
may  yet  be  found  systems  of  relationship  which  represent 
stages  earlier  than  that  of  Pentecost,  in  which  the  correspond- 
ences due  to  the  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  the 
brother  have  not  been  complicated  by  the  addition  of  those 
due  to  the  marriages  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  or 
ot  the  fathers  father,  unions  which  according  to  my  scheme 
were  the  secondary  consequences  of  the  marriage  with  the 
granddaughter  of  the  brother.     If  I  am  right,  the  fact  that 
the  most  complex  of  the  recorded  systems  of  Melanesia  is 
at  the  same  time  the  richest  in  terms  is  not  necessary,  but 
IS  due  to  the  accident  that  the  earliest  system  so  far  dis- 
covered represents  a  stage  in  which  increasing  complexity 
has  about  reached  the  breaking-point.     It  is  possible  that 
a  more  complete  survey  of  Melanesia  will  show  the  existence 
ot  systems  dependent  on  a  stage  of  social  development  anterior 
to  that  rnirrored  in  the  system  of  Pentecost,  and  that  these 
will  be  simpler  than  this  system  though  richer  in  terms 
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DESCENT.    INHERITANCE   AND  SUCCESSION 

In  beginning  this  chapter,  it  will  be  well  to  remind  my 
readers  of  the  special  sense  in  which  I  use  the  three  terms 
which  form  its  title.  It  is  customary  to  use  "descent"  to 
include  the  transmission  of  property  or  rank,  but  since  in 
Melanesia,  and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
mode  of  transmitting  property  or  rank  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  same  laws  as  regulate  membership  of  the  social 
group,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  three  processes  in 
terminology.  In  this  book,  therefore,  descent  applies  only  to 
the  mode  of  determining  membership  of  a  social  group ; 
inheritance  refers  solely  to  the  transmission  of  property  ;  and 
succession  denotes  the  mode  of  determining  who  shall  succeed 
to  rank  or  office  of  any  kind,  and  especially  to  chieftainship. 

The  only  equivocal  expression  in  these  definitions  is 
"social  group."  By  this  I  mean  a  social  group  within  a 
tribe  or  other  similar  community,  so  that  descent  would  not 
be  used  to  indicate  that  a  man  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  as 
his  father.  Further,  in  Melanesia  at  any  rate,  the  mode  of 
descent  is  chiefly  significant  in  those  communities  which 
practise  exogamy.  Thus,  in  most  parts  of  Fiji'  a  man 
belongs  to  the  matanggali  or  itokatoka  of  his  father,  and 
since  these  are  social  groups  within  the  tribe,  it  would  be 
correct  to  speak  of  patrilineal  descent.  Since,  however, 
father  and  mother  often,  if  not  usually,  belong  to  the 
same  matanggali  or  itokatoka,  the  matter  of  descent  has 
far  less  social  significance  than  in  exogamous  communities, 
in  which  father  and  mother  must  of  necessity  belong  to 
different  social  groups,  and  a  child  must  belong  to  one  or 

'  In  those  parts  of  Viti  Levu  where  the  matanggali  are  exogamous  the  patri- 
lineal mode  would  be  of  the  same  order  as  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia. 
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other  of  them.  In  this  chapter,  therefore,  I  shall  only  con- 
sider the  subject  of  descent  in  places  where  exogamy  is 
present. 


Descent. 

In  the  area  of  Melanesia  included  in  my  survey,  matri- 
lineal  descent  is  almost  universal  wherever  definite  exogamy 
is  practised  by  means  of  a  social  mechanism  of  clans  or 
moieties.  The  dual  organisation  is  invariably  matrilineal, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  preceding  chapters  rests  entirely  on 
the  assumption  that,  when  this  form  of  organisation  existed  in 
the  past,  it  was  also  matrilineal.  Again,  wherever  there  are 
definite  totemic  clans  in  Melanesia,  these  are  matrilineal  so  far 
as  we  know,  except  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  even  here  the  patri- 
lineal mode  of  descent  may  be  limited  to  one  part  only  of  the 
island.  The  only  other  known  example  of  patrilineal  descent 
in  conjunction  with  e-\ogamy  is  in  the  Lau  district  of  Malaita, 
where  a  man  belongs  to  the  village  or  local  group  of  his 
father.  If  we  extend  the  use  of  the  term  "descent"  to  non- 
exogamous  groups,  Fiji  will  furnish  another  example  of  patri- 
lineal descent,  for  here  a  man  belongs  to  the  matanggali  or 
itokatoka  of  his  father. 

So  far  as  structural  form  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  region  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  deal,  descent  is  almost 
universally  matrilineal  wherever  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
descent  at  all.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  decide 
what  is  the  exact  .social  significance  of  this  structural  form, 
and  to  determine  the  social  functions  which  are  associated 
with  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  social  relations  determined 
by  membership  of  the  social  group  are  now  changing,  and 
have  for  long  been  undergoing  change,  in  Melanesia.  Among 
such  social  relations  none  are  more  important  than  those 
connected  with  kinship ;  perhaps  the  best  way  to  bring  out 
the  problems  involved  will  be  to  discuss  how  far  it  13  correct 
to  speak  of  kinship  in  Melanesia  as  determined  by  member- 
ship of  the  social  group. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  man  is  not  the  kin  of  his  own 
father  in  the  Banks  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Melanesia 
where  matrilineal  descent  is  practised  ;  it  has  even  been  said 
that  a  man  is  not  related  to  his  own  father.  If  you  converse 
with  a  Melanesian  in  English,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  tell 
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you  that  he  is  not  related  to  his  father,  but  when  he  makes 
such  a  statement,  he  is  supposing  that  the  English  word 
"  related  "  is  the  exact  ec^uivalent  of  the  sogoi  of  the  Banks 
Islands  or  the  correspondmg  words  in  other  Melanesian  lan- 
guages. The  sogoi  of  a  Banks  islander  are  those  of  his  own 
veve  or  moiety;  the  Melanesian  has  learnt,  quite  wrongly, 
that  the  English  equivalent  of  sogoi  is  "related,"  and  as  his 
father  is  not  his  sogoi,  he  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  saying 
that  he  and  his  father  are  not  related  to  one  another.  When 
such  a  statement  is  made  in  a  scientific  publication,  the  writer 
is  making  the  same  kind  of  mistake  as  the  Melanesian,  a 
mistake  due  to  an  assumption  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  most  serious  hindrance  to  progress  in  anthropology.  This 
assumption  is  that  European  languages  possess  terms  which 
are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  terms  of  Melanesian  or 
other  families  of  language  belonging  to  rude  forms  of  cul- 
ture. The  word  sogoi  can  only  be  translated  by  "  kin  "  or 
"  relative,"  if  these  words  are  used  in  senses  very  different 
from  those  they  ordinarily  possess  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  at  one  time  the  relations  between 
father  and  child  in  Melanesia  were  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
would  have  been  correct  to  say  that  father  and  child  were  not 
kin  in  the  usual  English  sense.  The  regulation  that  a  man 
and  his  father  may  not  eat  together,  the  belief  that  father  and 
son  necessarily  have  different  mental  dispositions,  and  the 
tact  that,  if  a  man  injure  his  own  child,  he  is  held  to  be 
responsible  to  its  maternal  uncle,  suggest  that,  at  one  time,  the 
father  was  so  much  a  stranger  to  his  offspring  that  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  correct  to  say  that  kinship  with  the  father 
was  not  recognised. 

In  the  present  condition  of  Melanesia,  however,  the 
relations  between  father  and  child  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  superficial  observer  of  Melanesian  life  would  probably  fail 
to  notice  anything  which  would  differentiate  the  relationship 
from  that  of  a  civilised  family.  He  would  find  that  the  group 
consisting  of  parents  and  children  live  in  the  same  house,  and 
behave  towards  one  another  in  a  way  which  would  seem  to 
him  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  European  family.  He 
might  even  find  existing  between  father  and  child  a  degree  of 
affection  and  mutual  interest  beside  which  the  intimate  life  of 
many  an  English  family  would  show  in  but  a  poor  light. 

If  our  observer  pushed  his  researches  more  deeply,  he  would 
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find  much  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  Idea  that  father  and  child  are  not  akin  to  one  another. 
He  would  find  that  the  person  in  the  community  whom  a 
Melanesian  may  honour  most  highly  is  his  father's  sister : 
It  IS  difficu  t  to  understand  how  a  relationship  through  the 
father  should  receive  this  high  degree  of  honour,  if  the  father 
nimset  through  whom  the  relationship  exists,  is  not  even 
regarded  as  a  Icmsman.  It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the 
relationship  between  father  and  child  must  be  particularly 
close  and  important. 

If  our  observer  were  then  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
system  of  relationship  with  its  associated  functions,  he  would 
hnd  many  features  still  more  difficult  to  understand  on  the 
supposition  that  father  and  child  are  not  akin. 

In  all  Melanesian  systems  the  child  of  the  father's  brother 
is  classed  in  nomenclature  with  the  child  of  the  mothers  sister. 
1  he  two  kinds  of  cousin  belong  to  the  same  social  category 
and  no  uistinction  is  made  between  them.     The  same  holds 
good  of  more  distant  relatives  ;  cousins  whom  we  should  call 
second  or  third,  or  perhaps  hardly  recognise  as  relatives  at 
all,  are  included  in  exactly  the  same  category,  whether  they 
be  related  through  the  father  or  the  mother.     Further,  this 
is  no  mere  matter  of  nomenclature.     Cousins  through  father 
and  mother  stand  in  precisely  the  same  position  where  regula- 
tion of  marriage  is  concerned.     The  marriage  of  a  man  with 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  brother  is  just  as  unlawful  in  a 
matrilineal  community  as  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
mother's  sister.    When  there  are  only  two  social  groups  there 
IS  an  obvious  reason  for  this',  but  in  such  matrilineal  com- 
munities as  those  of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate reason  for  the  similarity  of  relationship   through    the 
father  and  the  mother,  and  yet  no  distinction  is  made  between 
them  ;   both  are  denoted  by  the  same  terms  and  have  the 
same  status  and  functions.     If  the  terms  of  the  classificatory 
system  connote  kinship  at  all,  relatives  through  the  father 
have  exactly  the  same  right  to  be  regarded  as  kin  as  those  of 
the  same  matrilineal  group.     Whether  a  Melanesian  is  or  is 
not  regarded  as  akin  to  his  father  depends  on  the  meaning 
given   to   the  word.      The   important   point  is  that  at   the 

.wIaI"'  »'*'°  J''/>\*'e«  *°"1''  necessariU  marry  women  of  the  other  moiety;  their 
children  would  belong  to  this  moiety  and  marriage  between  them  would  be  excluded 
by  the  ordinary  rule  of  exogamy  (see  also  ii,  i6). 
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present  time,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the 
social  relations  existing  in  Mel  -sia  between  a  man  and  his 
father's  relatives  differ  very  little  from  those  which  exist  be- 
tween him  and  the  relatives  of  his  mother  or  other  members 
of  his  social  group.  The  line  of  descent  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  very  obvious  social  differentiation,  so  far  as  relationship 
is  concerned. 

It  mav  be  held  that  the  closeness  of  relationship  which 
exists  at  the  present  time  between  the  Melanesian  father  and 
child  is  merely  the  result  of  recent  European  influence.  Most 
of  the  information  recorded  in  this  book  has  been  derived 
from  the  Banks  Islands  which  have  l)een  under  European 
influence  for  fifty  years,  a  time  quite  long  enough  to  effect 
great  changes  in  social  behaviour.  To  such  an  objection 
there  is  an  obvious  answer.  The  system  of  relationship  has 
certainly  not  changed  in  the  past  fifty  years,  and  yet  it  affords 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  closeness  of  relation 
between  a  man  and  his  father's  relatives.  The  classing 
together  of  the  children  of  the  father's  brother  and  of  the 
mother's  sister  is  no  modern  feature,  but  is  universal  in 
Melanesian  systems,  pointing  to  its  origin  at  some  very 
remote  period. 

Still  another  indication  that  the  recognition  of  relationship 
with  the  father  is  not  recent  is  furnished  by  the  pedigrees 
which  are  preserved  by  Melanesians  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
fully  as  by  any  other  people  of  rude  culture.     These  pedigrees 
go  back  for  several  generations  to  a  period  antecedent  to  any 
European  influence  whatever,  and  yet  they  show  clearly  that 
the  line  of  the  father  has  been  of  sufficient  social  significance 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  people.    I  have 
had    less   experience   in   collecting   pedigrees  in   matrilineal 
than  in  patrilineal  communities,  but  so  far  as  this  experience 
has  taken  me,  I  have  found  but  little  difference  between  the 
two.      I    have   the   impression    that  among   the   matrilineal 
peoples  the  line  through  the  mother  has  been  somewhat  the 
be  ter  known,  but  the  difference  has  not  been  great.    We  may 
be  confident  that  pedigrees  would  not  have  been  preserved 
unless    they    were    of  social    importance;    it  will   therefore 
follow  that  relationship  with  the  father  must  have  been  im- 
portant to  matrilineal  peoples  for  at  least  as  long  a  period  as 
pedigrees   have    been    preserved.      Here   again  we   can   be 
confident  that  the    preservation   of  pedigrees   is   no   recent 
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matter,  but  a  custom  which   has  its  oriifin   in   the   remote 
past. 

There   is  thus   a   considerable  mass   of  evidence    which 
shows  that  there  exist  in  the  matrilineal  communities  of  Mela- 
nesia social  relations  with   :he  father  and  with  the   fathers 
relati -es  which  differ  in  no  obvious  respect  from  those  existintr 
between  related  persons  of  the  same  social  group,  and  there 
IS  evidence  that  this  condition  is  not  recent,  but  goes  back 
far  into  the  past.     At   the   same   time,  it   is   probable    that 
the   relations  with  the  father  and  the  father's  moiety  were 
once  different  from  those  which  now  exist.      I  have  already 
mentioned  several  conditions  which  suggest  that  the  relation 
between   father  and  child  was   once   much   less   close   than 
at   present,    and   there    is   other   evidence   which   points  in 
the  same  direction,  such  as  the  tradition  of  definite  hostility 
between  the  two  moieties  of  the  Banks  Islands,  which  even 
now  is  not  wholly  extinct.     It  is  even  said  that  at  one  time  a 
man  who  left  his  own  part  of  the  house,  and  went  to  that 
occupied  by  the  other  veve,  was  in  Hanger  of  being  killed 
1  his  tradition  points  to  a  social  condition  in  which  intimate 
social  intercourse  must  have  been  to  a  large  extent  limited  to 
members   of  the  same  moiety,  and   since  father  and   child 
necessarily  belonged  to  different  moieties,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  must  have  been  very  restricted.     At  this  time 
the  line  of  descent  must  have  beer,  far  more  important  in  the 
determination  of  social  relations  than  at  present. 

The  available  evidence,  then,  points  to  a  great  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  freedom  and  intimacy  of  the 
social  relations  between  members  of  different  social  groups 
With  this  increased  freedom  there  seems  to  have  jmne  on 
a  progressive  increase  in  the  degree  of  recognition  of  the 
re  ationship  of  a  person  with  his  father  and  his  fathers 
relatives,  until  the  present  condition  has  been  reached  in 
which  the  superhcial  observer  would  see  nothing  exceptional 
from  the  civ.hsed  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  below  the  surface,  to  consult  tradition  and  study  social 
re^tions  in  detail,  in  order  to  find  indications  of  widely 
ditterent  functions  of  the  social  grouping. 

While  it  would  thus  appear  that  the  line  of  descent  does 
not  now  possess  the  social  significance  it  may  at  one  time 
have  carried,  one  of  its  functions  still  remains  of  vital  import- 
ance.   Marriage  is  still  regulated  largely,  if  not  predominantly 
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by  the  social  grouping,  and  so  long  as  this  continues,  so  long 
must  the  line  of  descent  remain  a  matter  of  the  utmost  social 
significance.  Even  here,  however,  there  are  indications  that 
the  social  grouping  has  less  importance  than  it  probably 
at  one  time  possessed.  Nowhere  in  Melanesia  at  the  present 
time  is  marriage  regulated  solely  by  the  grouping  in  exoga- 
mous  moieties  or  clans ;  there  are  certain  persons  of  the 
opposite  moiety,  or  of  different  clans,  with  whom  marriage  is 
just  as  strictly  forbidden  as  with  members  of  the  same  group. 
In  some  parts  of  Melanesia,  marriage  is  regulated  solely  by 
kinship,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  even  where 
clan-exogamy  exists,  there  is  a  tendency  for  kinship  to  play 
an  increasing  part  in  the  regulation  of  marriage.  Even  in  the 
regulation  of  marriage,  the  mode  of  descent  is  not  now  an 
absolutely  essential  function  of  the  social  grouping. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  descent  in 
Melanesia  is  to  show  that,  in  the  matrilineal  communities  of 
this  area,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  social  in-  portance 
of  the  line  of  descent  which  shows  itself  especially  clearly  in 
the  altered  status  of  the  father.  It  now  remains  to  consider 
the  subjects  of  inheritance  and  succession,  and  to  inquire 
whether  these  also  bear  evidence  of  an  altered  status  of  this 
relative. 


Inheritance. 

Here  we  find  a  more  complicated  state  of  affairs  than  in 
the  case  of  descent,  with  many  intermediate  conditions  between 
the  matrilineal  and  patrilineal  modes.  In  Pentecost,  which 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  preceding  chapters  is  the 
most  archaic  part  of  .Melanesia  included  in  my  survey,  it  is 
clear  that  inheritance  should  properly  be  matrilineal,  the  land 
and  personal  possessions  of  a  man  passing  at  his  death,  not 
to  his  own  children,  but  to  members  of  his  own  moiety,  and 
especially  to  the  children  of  his  sister.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  becoming  the  custom  to  transmit  property,  or,  at  any 
rate,  property  of  certain  kinds,  to  the  children  ;  but  this  is 
quite  recent  and  has  perhaps  only  come  about  as  the  result 
of  European  influence,  not  necessarily  as  the  direct  result 
of  European  teaching,  but  as  the  result  of  the  increased 
mtercourse  between  different  parts  of  Melanesia  which  has 
followed  the  arrival  of  Europeans.    I  was  told  that  inheritance 
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by  the  children  is  quite  modern,  and  this  information  receives 
strong  support  from  the  account  of  Dr  Codrington'.  At  The 
time  when  it  was  written,  only  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  son 

JL\  1  '"'^y  ^  "°^e^  ,^hat  John  Pantutun  of  Mota,  who  was  a 
good  observer  of  social  conditions  both  in  his  own  and  other 

inheritance  ,s  much  more  strict  in  Pentecost  than  in  his  own 

tn  2l  ^°'*""p"  "Ojfes  that  Lepers'  Island  is  an  exception 
Me  aneir'Thrh  °^  ""^'fT^l  '^-^^n^nce  in  this  pan  of 
sister's  chilHrTn  1  '^  ^"'^  '^"^  P^'^  *°  ^he  children ;  the 
sister  s  children  on  y  receive  per.  mal  possessions,  and  even 

of  Thl'dLd'Tan"^'  ^'^  '"^'"'^^^^  ^^  '^^  -'-y  -  -^ 

ance"Jh^rh^f"''1  ''^"^'  there  exists  a  condition  of  inherit- 
and  oatr  Wn.  1  A^  intermediate  between  the  matrilineal 
and  patrilineal  modes.  At  the  present  time  property  often 
doub?  t^r'^X^  man's  children,  but  it  stan^ds  ^ond  a3 
CerLin  form??f  "'"'  '"hentance  was  formerly  the  rule. 
Certain  forms  of  property  still  pass  to  the  sister's  children- 
even  now  when  the  children  inherit  personal  property  the 
Msters  son  may  take  anything  he  chaoses,  and  if  thS  right 
IS  not  conceded,  he  takes  everything.  ^ 

U  ,^\^T  '"^^^li^"  o^the  priority  of  matrilineal  inheritance 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  land.  Dr  Codrington'  has  do  nted 
out  the  definite  distinction  between  the  modfrof  inheSce 

The^ur'  Th^f  ^  ^"""^  ""^  ^f  ^  "^*'>^  reclaimed  from 
tne  bush.     The  former  passes  to  the  sister's  children  while 

the  latter  is  taken  by  the  children  of  the  man  wh^cSed  it' 

1  he  example  of  inheritance  of  land  recorded  on  p.  56  of  the 

first  volume  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  complexities 

which  have  arisen  in  these  islands  as  the  result  of  mXcation 

of  ancient  custom.     This  account  deals  with  land  which  had 

been  cleared  in  recent  times,  and  the  history  of  the  dot  was 

p"s:nt  dT'Tl  '''"'  'T"  ^^  ""'''  ^'^^-^  down'tiThl 
present  day      The  original  reclaimer  of  the  land  gave  much 

of  It  to  h.s  children  during  his  lifetime,  and  this  was^sed  on 

to  their  children,  but  at  this  second  transmission,  the  rights 

•  M.,  67.  ° 
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of  others  were  recognised ;  it  is  clear  that  those  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  land  of  their  father  had  to  make  certain 
payments  to  their  father's  brothers,  and  if  such  payments 
were  not  made,  some  of  the  land  could  be  taken  by  those  to 
whom  the  payments  were  due.  The  point  of  special  im- 
portance, however,  is  that,  if  all  the  brothers  of  the  father 
were  dead,  this  payment  would  still  have  to  be  made,  but 
to  the  sister's  son  of  the  father.  Thus,  even  in  the  second 
generation  after  a  plot  of  land  has  been  cleared,  the  rights  of 
the  sister's  son  begin  to  reassert  themselves. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  inheritance  arises  in  connection 
with  the  ownership  of  trees  on  the  land  of  others,  which  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Banks  Islands.  In  this  case,  the 
son  of  the  owner  of  the  tree  inherits  it,  but  he  has  to  pay 
money  at  the  time  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  This  inheritance 
of  trees  by  the  son  does  not  appear  to  be  a  recent  modification ; 
it  is  probable  that,  even  when  inheritance  was  in  general 
matrilineal,  trees  on  the  land  of  others  were  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

I  have  no  notes  about  the  mode  of  inheritance  in  the 
Torres  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  but  according  to  Dr 
Codrington,  the  sister's  children  usually  inherit  in  Santa 
Cruz,  though  there  are  occasional  exceptions. 

In  the  Eastern  Solomons  I  was  not  able  to  inquire  into 
the  mode  of  inheritance,  but  according  to  Dr  Codrington,  it 
follows  the  same  laws  as  in  the  south,  except  at  Saa  in 
Malaita.  In  Florida,  the  garden-ground  is  called  matanga, 
and  a  man  who  reclaims  a  piece  of  land  from  the  bush,  and 
makes  it  part  of  the  matanga,  transmits  this  to  his  children 
without  question,  but  if  the  history  of  the  plot  should  be 
forgotten,  the  sister's  children  of  his  sons  will  claim  it.  The 
conditions  appear  to  resemble  closely  those  I  have  recorded 
from  Mota,  and  there  is  the  further  similarity  that  trees 
planted  on  the  land  pass  to  the  children,  even  when  the  land 
goes  to  the  sister's  children. 

The  only  part  of  the  Eastern  Solomons  which  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  modihed  matrilineal  inheritance  is  Saa  in 
Malaita,  where  property  passes  exclusively  in  the  male  line. 
In  the  Western  Solomons,  there  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
condition  of  inheritance  of  land  which  arises  out  of  communal 
ownership  (see  Chapter  xxi),  but  personal  possessions  pass 
altogether  to  the  children. 
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The  foregoing  account  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  modes  of  descent  and  inheritance 
in  Melanesia.  While  descent  is  almost  always  matrilineal 
where  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  descent  at  all,  inheritance  is 
largely  patrilineal  at  the  present  time,  even  in  the  islands 
which  possess  the  most  archaic  forms  of  social  structure. 
The  island  in  which  matrilineal  inheritance  is  most  strict  is 
Pentecost  which  we  have  been  led  to  regard  as  the  most 
archaic  region  included  in  my  survey,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  not  long  ago,  the  matrilineal  mode  of  inheritance  existed 
in  this  island  in  a  pure  form.  In  other  islands  the  avail- 
able evidence  points  to  a  process  whereby  the  matrilineal 
is  gradually  passing  over  into  the  patrilineal  mode,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  no  recent  innovation,  but  one  which  goes 
back  to  a  time  long  before  the  advent  of  European  influence. 

Stucession, 

The  study  of  the  mode  of  succession  in  Melanesia  is  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  of  much  uncertainty  about  the  ex;ict 
nature  of  chieftainship.  My  own  information  on  the  subject 
is  very  scanty,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  southern  Melanesia  is 
concerned,  and  in  the  following  account  I  depend  chiefly  on 
Dr  Codrington". 

In  Pentecost,  there  are  men  who  are  regarded  as  chiefs  by 
Europeans,  but  their  power  appears  to  depend  largely  on 
their  reputation  for  mana,  and  especially  the  mana  connected 
with  magic*.  The  succession  to  such  a  "chief"  largely 
depends  on  the  transmission  of  the  knowledge  upon  which  his 
reputation  depends,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  person  he 
chooses  as  his  successor  is  usually,  not  his  sister's  child,  but 
his  own,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  patrilineal  suc- 
cession. It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  transference 
of  rank  is  not  a  matter  of  definite  social  regulation,  but  that 
we  have  to  do  with  an  undeveloped  stage  of  succession  proper. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  correct  to 
speak  ot  succession  at  all  in  this  island,  it  is  patrilineal. 

In  Lepers'  Island  the  condition  is  as  in  Pentecost,  though, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  two  islands  differ  definitely  in  the  matter 
of  inheritance. 

'  M., 46-58. 

*  Rank  in  ihe  organisation  corresponding  to  the  Sukwe  is  also  one  of  the 
attributes  which  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  chieftainship. 
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In  the  Banks  Islands  also  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
exact  status  of  a  chief,  but  here  it  would  appear  that  rank  in 
the  Sukxut  is  the  preeminent  factor  in  determining  the  social 
position  which  has  been  regarded  by  Eurofjeans  as  chieftain- 
ship. It  seems  clear  that  all  those  who  are  called  chiefs  or 
"  great  men  "  are  high  in  the  Sukwe,  and  Dr  Codrington  was 
unable  to  decide  whether  this  position  in  the  Sukwe  is  the 
reason  why  men  are  regarded  as  chiefs,  •  'whether  it  is  their 
chieftainship  which  has  made  it  easy  to  ri^.^  ,,  >  so  high  a  place 
in  this  organisation.  In  Motlav  the  "chiefs"  are  called 
ttvusmel  or  tavusmel,  and  here  again  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  viz.  "  he  who  kills  for  the  cycas,"  indicates  a  definite 
connection  with  the  Sukwe. 

While  there  is  thus  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  basis 
of  the  dignity  of  "cliiefs,"  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  position  is  transmitted  to  the  son  of  the  holder,  and  not  to 
the  son  of  his  sister,  but  here  again,  it  would  seem  that  the 
transmission  is  not  a  matter  of  definite  social  regulation.  It 
is  the  high  position  of  an  etintsmel  in  the  Sukwe  and  his  con- 
sequent wealth  which  enable  his  son  to  rise  to  a  similar 
position.  If  the  son  of  a  chief  had  not  risen  to  high  rank  in 
the  Sukwe,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  position  of  his  father. 

In  the  Eastern  Solomons  there  is  true  hereditary 
chieftainship  at  Saa  in  Malaita,  and  here  the  succession  is 
definitely  p>atrilineal.  Elsewhere  in  these  islands,  the  position 
of  chief  seems  to  have  depended  on  the  belief  in  his  posses- 
sion of  mana  derived  from  communication  with  the  tindalo  or 
ghosts.  Such  a  man  either  nominated  his  successor  or  was 
succeeded  by  one  chosen  by  the  people ;  as  an  instance  of 
the  non-hereditary  nature  of  the  position,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  most  prominent  "chiefs"  of  Florida  was  not  a 
native  of  the  island  at  all,  but  a  man  of  Malaita  who  had  taken 
a  promip'^nf  part  in  a  successful  battle. 

In  '  stone  in  the  Western  British  Solomons,  where 
there  is  «av...nite  hereditary  chieftainship,  succession  is  usually 
patrilintal.  A  good  many  cases  were  recorded  in  which  a 
chief  had  been  succeeded  by  his  sister's  son,  but  only  owing 
to  failure  of  more  direct  heirs. 

In  Velld  Lavella,  on  the  other  hand,  succession  largely 
depends  on  the  nomination  of  the  chief.  There  have  been 
many  cases  in  this  island  where  a  chief  has  been  succeeded 
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by  a  captive  taken  during  a  head-hunting  expedition,  and  it 
IS  a  question  whether  this  is  not  the  orthodox  mode  of 
succession. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  so  far  as  hereditary  chieftainship 
exists  in  Melanesia,  succession  is  always  in  the  male  line. 
I  here  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  a  chief  is  naturally 
succeeded  by  his  sister's  son.  Whenever  rank  is  definitely 
hereditary,  succession  is  patrilineal ;  even  in  Pentecost  and 
the  Banks  Islands  it  is  patrilineal  in  so  far  as  it  is  correct 
to  speak  of  succession  at  all. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  it  is  only  correct  to  speak  of  the 
greater  part  of  Melanesia  as  matrilineal  if  the  application  of 
that  term  be  limited  to  descent.    I  n  the  matter  of  succession,  the 
part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  deal  is  patrilineal  throughout. 
Inheritance  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  and  here  the 
evidence  is  clear  that,  in  that  part  of  Melanesia  which  the 
general  argument  of  this  book  has  shown  to  possess  the  most 
arciiaic  institutions,  inheritance   is,  or  was  till   quite  lately 
altogether  matrilineal.     In  the  most  advanced  communitias,' 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mainly  patrilineal,  while  various  islands 
which  occupy  intermediate  positions  in  order  of  development 
also  occupy  intermediate  positions  in  the  matter  of  inheritance 
showing  various  stages  of  progression  from  the  maternal  to 
the  paternal  line.     It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  direction 
of  change  in   Melanesia   has  been  from   the   matrilineal  to 
the   patrilineal   mode.       It    has    already   been    argued   that 
matrilineal  descent  was  once  far  more  widely  distributed  in 
Melanesia  than  at  present,  and  the  study  of  inheritance  has 
now  given  decisive  support  to  this  conclusion.     The  mode  of 
succession  points  indirectly  in  the  same  direction.     Definite 
hereditary  chieftainship  is  found  only  in  places,  such  as  Saa 
and  Eddystone,  which  seem  from  the  nature  of  their  systems 
of  relationship   to   be   among   the   most  advanced  parts  of 
Melanesia.     In  the  more  archaic  communities  of  Pentecost 
and  the   Banks   Islands,  succession  depends  mainly  on  the 
will  of  the  "chief,"  and  there  is  definite  evidence  that  the 
chief  in  many  of  the  Eastern  Solomons  nominates  his  suc- 
cessor.    We  have  only  to  suppose  that  it  became  habitual 
ior  a  chief  to  prefer  his  own  child,  and  we  are  provided  with  a 
straightforward  mechanism  for  the  coming  into  being  of  patri- 
lineal succession. 

I  may  point  out  that  if  patrilineal  inheritance  and  succession 
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have  arisen  through  a  grradual  increase  in  the  recognition 
of  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  child,  ii  is  easy  to  see  why 
descent  should  have  lagged  so  much  behind,  and  still  remains 
so  widely  matrilineal  throughout  Melanesia.  If  a  father  comes 
to  feel  that  his  own  children  are  nearer  to  him  than  those  of 
his  sister,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  transmit  to  them 
his  rank  or  wealth,  but  no  such  obvious  motive  is  present  in 
the  case  of  descent.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  social 
grouping  in  clans  or  moieties  has  the  regulation  of  marriage 
as  its  chief  social  function  and  has  little  or  no  influence  in  the 
determination  of  rank  or  wealth,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
men  should  be  moved  to  bring  about  the  transmission  of  their 
property  or  honours  to  their  children,  while  they  still  allow 
them  to  belong  to  the  social  group  of  the  mother.  There 
would  not  Lave  been  the  motives  for  changing  the  mode  of 
descent  which  seem  to  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
inheritance  and  succession.  If  increasing  recognition  of  father- 
hood has  thus  been  the  essential  factor  in  determining  the 
change  towards  patrilineal  institutions,  it  also  becomes  natural 
that  succession  should  have  advanced  farther  in  this  direction 
than  inheritance.  Those  who  are  especially  interested  in 
succession  are  men  of  influence  in  the  community  who  might 
be  expected  to  have  more  power  to  change  the  nature  of  a 
social  institution  than  would  be  possible  in  such  a  matter  as 
the  transmission  of  property  which  intimately  affects  other 
persons.  Further,  the  vested  interests  interfered  with  by  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  inheritance  would  probably  affect  a 
wider  circle  of  persons  than  would  be  involved  in  the 
transmission  of  rank. 

The  inquiry  conducted  in  this  chapter  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  matrilineal  descent  is  a  feature  of  Melanesian 
society  which  now  possesses  far  less  social  significance  than 
in  xk  i  past.  In  some  places  it  is  perhaps  only  the  last  relic 
of  a  condition  of  mother-right  which  once  governed  the  whole 
social  life  of  the  people ;  which  regulated  marriage,  directed 
the  transmission  of  property,  and.  where  chieftainship  existed 
at  all,  determined  its  mode  of  succession,  while  many  other 
aspects  of  social  life  were  altogether  governed  by  the  ideas  of 
relationship  arising  out  of  this  condition.  The  definite  recog- 
nition of  the  relationship  between  father  and  child  seems  to 
have  greatly  affected  these  social  functions.  It  would  seem 
that   a  gpradual    process   has    been    in   action    whereby   the 
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matrilineal  organisations  of  Melanesia  have  been  robbed  of 
much  of  their  social  importance,  until  in  some  cases  they  have 
become  little  more  than  empty  forms.  They  still  take  a  part 
.n  the  important  function  of  the  regulation  of  marriage,  but 
even  here  they  are  not  essential,  for  in  their  absence  genea- 
l^ical  relationship  or  kinship  would  have  much  the  same 
eftect.  an  \  is  actually  in  the  minds  of  the  people  when  marriages 
are  projected  and  arranged.  Even  where  matrilineal  des^nt 
still  exists,  Its  social  importance  has  been  so  undermined  that 
perhaps  no  great  stimulus  would  be  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  It  converting  the  social  organisation  into  one  of  a  kind 
now  found  in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia  in  which  inheritance 
and  succession  are  patrilineal,  while  marriage  is  regulated 
solely  by  genealogical  relationship.  ^ 
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MARRIAGE 


The  preceding  chapters  have  been  largely  concerned 
with  the  institution  of  marriage.  One  of  the  chief  topics 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  xvi  was  the  part  which  forms  of 
marriage  have  taken  in  determining  the  special  features  of 
systems  of  relationship,  while  the  following  chapter  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  certain  peculiar  and 
anomalous  forms  of  marriage  which  had  arisen  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  history  of  Melanesian  society.  In  the  last  two 
chapters  dealing  with  the  forms  of  social  organisation  which 
e.xist  or  have  existed  in  Melanesia,  the  reference  to  marriage 
has  been  less  explicit,  but  the  regulation  of  marriage,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  exogamy,  has  necessarily  received  much 
attention.  In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  summarise  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  marriage  in  different  parts  of  Melanesia, 
and  to  consider  certain  aspects  of  the  institution  mote  fully 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Pentecost  Island. 

I  will  begin  with  the  island  of  Pentecost  which  the  pre- 
ceding survey  has  shown  to  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
archaic  condition  of  Melanesian  society.  I  regard  it  as 
established  that  in  this  island  there  have  existed  in  the  recent 
past,  it  they  are  rot  still  practised,  two  of  the  peculiar  forms 
\:>i  Melanesian  marriage,  that  with  the  granddaughter  of  the 
brother  and  that  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother.  The 
exogomous  social  mechar  sm  is  complicated,  or  has  till  recently 
been  complicated,  by  the  existence  of  two  regulations  which 
make  it  the  orthodox  practice  to  limit  the  choice  oi  a  wife  to 
certain  persons  of  the  opposite  moietv'. 
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Further    there   exists   in   this   island  a   form   of   infant 

It  IS  characterised  by  a  number  of  features  which  are  often 
tZ:tZ:r7-^^' f  '""•■"^^^  ^y  '"^^  ^^P*"---  of  a  woman 
c^ure  toriVlolSy.  '  ^'"""^  "°^  ^°  ^°"^'^-  ^^'«  -PP-^ 

«f  J  ^^r  TW''^^^  '".  ^'^^P^*^'-  '^v"  that  both  the  marriairc 
of  a  g,rl  while  still  an  infant  and  the  simulated  capture  came 

have^':!!"'^  ''  '^^  '''"'^  ^^^^'^  ^^'^>  *^«"d"'°"  -hich  f 
have  called  a  gerontocracy ;   that  they  were  the  results  of 

attempts  to  escape  from  the  dominance  of  the  okl  men  and 
from  their  monopoly  of  the  younger  women  of  the  com 
mun.ty.  While  there  is  much  that  Ts  suggestive  of  an  aau^l 
elopement  or  capture,  it  is  dear  that  these  features  are  at  the 
present  time  purely  ceremonial,  the  marriage  being  defintelv 
arranged  beforehand  with  the  parents  and  relatives  o?  the 
^loL  7r  u**^"?  ^'^^^  P'^"'  ^"t  he  receives  in  return 
whether  this  g  ft  of  pigs  from  the  man  is  to  be  regarded 

fn..S^'''.^l=-  uu  T'^  P'"^^^^'^  *hat  it  is  one  of^  those 
incidents  which  has  formed  the  starting-point  of  marria^ 
by  purchase  rather  than  actual  purchasi  itself.  ItTs  ve?v 
Jiuestionable  whether  the  contribution  of  the  man  in  this 
slandis  any  greater  in  value  than  that  of  the  woman,  but  h  s 
IS  a  matter  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  far  more 
concrete  and  detailed  investigation  than  it  w^  po  sibl^  for 

sTetch  nflr'"'^"     ^'f  ^^'^  •'"perfection  of  knowSge    a 
sketch  of  the  course  of  events  must  be  largely  conjecfural 
but  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the  possible  history 
of  marriage  m  this  island.  p         ic  msrory 

nance"  of^^h^^'fe  ^"^u  °^  '^'  ^'""^•^'"^  ^°*"  °f  'he  domi- 
nance of  the  elders,  the  younger  men  could  only  obtain  wives 
by  the  gift  of  their  maternal  uncles  during  the  lives  of  the 
latter  or  by  marrying  the  widows  of  their  uScles.  This  beinj 
insufficient   to   satisfy  their   needs,    the   younger   men    wire 

^;roflr.h  ''^P^-  ^"^' °:  ^^'-^y  «^  ^y  f°^<=--  ^^e  young 
girls  of  the  other  moiety,  either  marrying  them  at  once  or 

putting  them  in  the  charge  of  their  mothers  till  the  girls  were 

do  Jv°"^  '°  T'y-  'J  ^"  '=°"^'^^'-  «"^h  a  state  of  affairs 
dosely.  we  shall  see  that  in  the  dual  organisation  with 
matnl.neal  descent  a  girl  would  be  taken  byl  man  from  the 
opposite  moiety  and  put  in  the  charge  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
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who  would  be  the  sister  of  one  of  the  elder  men  of  his  own 
moiety.  By  such  a  proceeding  it  would  seem  that  the  would- 
be  husband  might  incur,  not  only  the  wrath  of  the  members 
of  the  other  moiety,  but  also  that  of  the  senior  men  of  his 
own  who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  a  potential  wife.  If 
there  were  such  opposition  from  m(;mbers  of  both  moieties 
of  the  commu.iity,  it  would  seem  extremely  unlikely  at  first 
sight  that  the  proceeding  would  have  any  chance  of  success, 
but  further  consideration  will  show  the  existence  of  certain 
features  which  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  matter.  It 
is  possible  to  see  how  these  difficulties  might  have  been  over- 
come. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Pentecost  a  condition  of 
matrilineal  descent  with  the  clearest  and  most  undoubted 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  child.  In  the 
last  chapter  I  have  given  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has 
been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  degree  of  recognition  of 
the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  child  in  Melanesia,  and  I  now 
assume  that  this  relation  was  definitely  recognised,  though 
less  strongly  than  at  present,  at  the  time  that  the  capture  of 
girls  of  the  other  moiety  was  becoming  an  organised  system. 
The  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  father  would  be  in  a  state 
of  conflict.  As  a  member  of  the  moiety  from  which  his  son 
was  taking  his  wife,  he  would  be  among  those  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  condemn  the  capture  or  elopement,  but  as  a  father 
he  would  sympathise  with  it.  What  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  he  would  endeavour  to  arrange  a  compromise 
and  to  compensate,  or  help  his  son  to  compensate,  the 
members  of  his  own  moiety  for  the  loss  of  the  girl  .-*  Thus 
I  suppose  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the  father 
that  the  opposition  of  the  moiety  of  the  girl  was  overcome. 

The  opposition  of  the  senior  members  of  the  husband's 
own  moiety  would  be  a  more  serious  matter,  and  this  oppo- 
sition is  perhaps  the  motive  for  keeping  up  the  simulation  of 
the  form  of  capture  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 
Even  after  the  opposition  of  the  relatives  of  the  bride  had 
been  overcome  through  the  offices  of  the  father,  the  form  of 
capture  would  be  kept  up  in  order  to  deceive  the  old  men  of 
the  husband's  own  moiety.  It  is  an  obvious  objection  that 
this  process  of  deception  cannot  have  lasted  long,  that  it 
could  not  have  lasted  long  enough  to  allow  the  form  of 
capture  to  become  the  organised  system  we  find  lingering 
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men^n^.K^''^'-".'  ''^y-.    *'  '"^y  ^  P°'"^<^d  ««  that  the  old 

Tware  of^L^'"'  T^'^  T^'  f^*=^  ^  ^'"'"^  have  become 
aware  of  the  deception,  and  would  have  been  on  the  alert 

made  that  the  man  of  rude  culture  seems  to  have  a  soecial 

wSr  h\'ris"  amiir  '^  r^^""^^  °"  ^»^«  part  or:therrwirh 

wnich  he  IS  familiar  in  his  own  actions.     The  whole  historv 

Lr^^xT^  \  '^^^  '^^'  '"^•^  '"^y  believe  thoro3 
and  whole-heartedly  ,n  the  efficacy  of  proceedings  wSich 
neason,  ;is  we  understand  it.  would  show  to  be  shams      The 

d^^nTn*;  "^  '*'"''  °    /"^^  '^"'^"'•^   '"   ^"*^h   matters   mus' 

depend  01    some  special  mental  attitude  which  we  perhaos 

can  only  imperfectly  understand.     This  is  not  the  pWfo 

thTM-''.'^"  '"""r  ^""y  =  *"  ^  *'^h  "°w  to  point  ouVfsthl° 

^oole' mS  t  '^''  "**"?  °^  e"'°"^  '"  °^hers.  with  which 

Kte  Jfnr        ^"P^'u"^  '°  ^  '■"'"•''^^-  should  make  us 

£T  ^^r  ^"^'^'^  ^"y  S^*"^**  importance  to  the  view 

of  shn«T''f-   °^  ^rP*'°"  °f  ^''^  °'^^«"  "'"St  have  bien 

carried  ouffor?rnn   ^  '"^^'?  ^'^"^  ^^   P«"^^^°«  '^l^^ders 

caoture   a    fir.f  1?^^  if'!?'  °-   y^^'^''^*^  P''^'     ''  ^^  simulated 

tK^S    k     ,       j^^i'^'^y.  ''e'^e'V'ng  the  mew       the  moiety  of 

the  husband,  and  then  lat.r  in  ttie  belief  01  nope  that  thev 

habLlraTIn^l  '*!?"•  ""'^  "^^  ^^'"^  ^^^  practicfblcame  S 
habitual  as  to  lead  to  its  permanent  survival  as  a  ceremonial 
feature  of  marriage.     An  alternative  view  is  that  the  Tep  e 
sentotion  of  the  capture  satisfies  some  social  need  •  that  the 

XThe'r^'''  \  \  '''"'  °'  '^^^'"^^'^  represemation  long 
fhU^  marriage  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  orthodox 

Je^re^JntSr  '^^"""^  °"  "'"^  ^''^^ '"  ^'^^  -^-  ^^  -^ 
Thus  I  suppose  there  came  about  the  condition  we 
find  in  Pentecost  at  the  present  time.  The  only  feature  ^o, 
explained  is  the  giving  of  certain  property  to  the  girl  to^ 
taken  to  the  new  home;  but  if  the^efaTtives  of  the^girl  W 
once  accepted  the  marriage,  there  are  many  reasons  which 
r^J^rv  It  r^  'V^'  ^'^^'  ^^'^^  '°°^«  ""^^  the  germ  of  a 
a^f7fnr  .     Y."^k'u'  '°  '"^"''°"  '^^  '^^  °f  exchange,  of 

tion^"s  in'^rh^^^'h''^^  "''"'"•^  '''^  "^^^^  important  assump- 
tion IS  in  the  part  I  have  assigned  to  the  father,  and  at  the 
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same  time  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  theoretical  interest.  If 
I  am  rijrht,  we  have  in  such  an  action  on  the  \mx\.  of  the 
father  a  good  example  of  tht  fundamental  conflict  of  early 
society  which  has  lea  to  the  growth  of  the  family  out  of  the 
clan  or  other  early  social  grouping:  the  conflict  betwee.  the 
duties  of  a  man  towards  his  social  group  and  the  sense 
of  obligation  which  he  came  gradually  to  recognise  as  in- 
volved in  his  relation  to  his  children.  In  this  hypothetical 
sketch  I  have  traced  a  ceremonial  conflict  accom|>anying 
marriage  to  a  real  capture  in  the  past ;  not  a  capture  from  a 
hostile  people,  but  one  from  the  old  men  who  asserted  and 
for  long  successfully  maintained  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the 
young  women  of  the  community. 

To  the  older  view  of  McLennan  and  others  that  such  a 
custom  as  that  of  Pentecost  is  a  survival  of  capture  from  a 
hostile  tribe,  the  fact  that  the  capture  is  so  obviously  a  sham, 
so  evidently  carried  out  with  the  connivance  of  the  relatives 
of  the  captured  woman,  has  long  been  a  difficulty,  to  many 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  This  connivance,  which  seems  so 
difficult  to  understand  as  a  survival  of  capture  from  a  hostile 
tribe,  becomes  perfectly  natural  if  the  so-called  capture  was 
merely  intended  to  keep  the  women  from  the  clutches  of  the 
old  men  of  their  own  community.  The  sham  nature  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is  clearly  intelligible  if  the  belief  in  the 
magical  powers  of  the  old  men,  which  I  have  taken  to 
be  the  original  source  of  their  dominance,  still  per- 
sisted sufficiently  to  make  it  desirable  to  disguise  from  the 
old  men  the  understanding  which  existed  between  the  rela- 
tives of  captive  and  capturer.  If  i  am  right,  just  as  the 
ceremonial  capture  is  the  survival  of  a  real  capture,  so  is  the 
ceremonial  connivance  the  survival  of  a  real  connivance. 

The  Banks  Islands. 

Owing  to  my  inability  to  study  the  matter  fully  by  the 
genealogical  method  in  the  Banks  Islands,  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  forms  of  marriage  which  take 
place  at  the  present  time  and  have  taken  place  in  the 
recent  past.  Three  facts  set  n  fairly  certain  ;  firsdy.  it  is 
still  the  orthodox  custom  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  mother's 
brother ;  secondly,  it  is  the  custom  to  give  pigs  and  money 
for  a  wife,  but  probably  only  for  a  wife  other  than  the  widow 
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ment  lor  a  l)ricJe.     It  is  possible  that  the  loss  of  power  of  th.. 
old  men  was  more  rap  d  and  comolet*.  in  »!,»  «     1       l       ■ 

bS-nTroui^h  mui^h  »r'"^'*-'  *'°**^^*='''  '^'''  »h*=  «^nks  have 
octn  inrougn  much  the  same  sta^e  as  rhat  n««,  • 

Pentecost  and  that  the  element  ^rchas^  in  the'J^m"'  '" 
marriaKe  has  become  the  dominant  fSrofth.?^*'*'"'' 

The  Torres  Islands. 

sionally  in  ,he  Banks  Islands,  andl  ^as^  old  of  H      "^f" 
uui  1  consiaer  tnis  lorm  ol  marriage  here  btcaii<iH  ir  ;.  .^ 

-Tolrhnd^xr^"""'^^'' ^"  ■"^•^-^"  "^^ 

lorres  islands.     1  he  first  fact  to  be  po  nted  out  is  that  ,n  r», 
having  .he  .^.1' ^^^^^tj^  ^T^T^'^'Z^Z 
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of  development,  the  father's  sister  came  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  the  marriage  with  the 
former  continued  in  some  places  and  not  in  others.  That 
this  is  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  marriage  has  disappeared  in  Mota  and  Motlav,  where 
we  have  such  clear  evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
father's  sister ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  marriage  with  the 
father's  sister  has  persisted  in  Merlav  and  the  Torres  Islands 
where  the  dual  organisation  no  longer  exists.  The  explanation 
I  have  suggested  seems  to  be  the  most  probable ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  social  conditions  in  certain  islands  have  led  to 
the  disappearance  of  marriage  with  the  father's  sister  as  this 
relative  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wife  of  the  mother's 
brother,  and  as  she  came  to  acquire  other  special  relations  to- 
wards her  nephew. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  process  of  distinguishing  the 
father's  sister  from  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother ;  I  need 
hardly  point  out  that  the  growth  of  this  distinction  must 
have  been  closelj^  connected  with  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  relationship  of  a  father  with  his  child. 

Another  anomalous  marriage  of  Hiw  is  that  with  the 
brother's  daughter.  I  met  with  an  example  of  this  marriage 
in  the  first  pedigree  I  collected  in  the  Torres  Islands,  and 
later  inquiry  confirmed  its  correctness  and  made  it  probable 
that  it  was  not  an  isolated  case,  though  it  must  be  left  for 
further  exact  investigation  to  show  how  frequendy  it  occurs. 

There  is  no  indication  that  this  marriage  has  ever  been 
sufficiently  habitual  in  Hiw  to  affect  the  system  of  relationship. 
In  Loh,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  marriage  does  not  now 
occur,  there  is  one  correspondence  which  is  almost  certainly 
connected  with  it.  A  woman  calls  the  elder  brother  of  her 
husband  kwili^a,  though  only  after  her  husband  is  dead. 
Since  kwiliga  Vs  otherwise  the  term  for  the  husband's  father, 
its  use  for  the  husband's  elder  brother  suggests  that  for 
some  reason  the  elder  brother  had  the  status  of  a  father, 
though  the  two  relatives  were  distinguished  in  nomenclature. 
This  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  marriage  with  the 
brother's  daughter,  if,  as  we  should  expect,  a  man  married 
the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother. 

Further,  if  such  a  marriage  were  once  practised  in  Loh, 
we  can  readily  understand  why  a  widow  may  not  marry  the 
elder  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  for  this  brother  might 
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woulS  Swed   hl^  °^  '^'  k'^""''""^'  °"   ^''^   °^her  hind. 

anH   f^-  ^    .^  ^  ^'^^"  ^^  meligib    ty  for  marriatre 

o  te'  ff  br^r  °"'^  ^'^^^  ^'^^  '"^-•^^^  -'h'h"e  dauthte 
oi  tne  elder  brothei  was  once  practised  in  Loh,  but  that  the 
marnage  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  estabhshed  order  as  to 
haveleft  .ts  .mprint  on  the  system  of  relationship  "'  '° 

of  tin?  r  '"  '"•'r  ^  '"^'■"^g^  ^"°^*'^'-  important  indication 
of  the  antiquity  of  matrilineal  descent.  Such  a  marriage 
woukl  be  out  of  the  question  if  father  and  daughter  SnSd 
to  the  same  social  group.     It  was  probably  one  of  the  E 

ZT  thTthf  '''  '°"'"^"^^  °'  ^^^  °'^  --•  I  hive  su^-' 
posed  that  the   cross-cousin  marriage  came  about  through 

meng.ving  their  daughters  in  place%f  their  wives  to  thfir 

sisters    sons.     On   similar   lines,    the   marriage  7  am    now 

considering  suggests  that  they  gave  them  to  their  voun^eT 

brothers,  and  with  such  frequency  in  Loh  that  the  m^rriSe 

became  part  of  the  established  social  order.  ^ 

1  he  1  orres  Islands  are  also  the  seat  of  the  cross-cousin 

marriage.     It  ,s   clear  that  this  form  of  marrLge  was  "re 

quently  practised  in  H  i w.  but  was  exceptional  in  Loh.    Further" 

m  H.w  I    was  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  a  man  being  only 

allowed  to  marry  his  cross-cousin   when  she  had  two^S 

sisters.     It  ,s  from  these  islands  that  I  obtained  definke  evi 

dence  of  the  practice  of  giving  a  daughter  instead  of  a  whI 
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which  I  have  made  so  important  a  feature  of  my  scheme  of 
the  evolution  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  (see  n,  6i).     The 
case  is  not  quite  straightforward,  for  on  my  hypothesis  it  is 
the  mother's  brother  who  should  give  his  daughter  in  place 
of  his  wife,  while  the  actual  case  of  which  I  was  told  in  the 
Torres  Islands  was  that  a  man  married  the  daughter  of  the 
father's  sister  instead  of  the  father's  sister  herself ;  but  in  face 
of  the  close  connection  between  the  father's  sister  and  the 
wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  it  is  not  very  rash  to  conclude 
that  the  practice  I  have  assumed  also  occurs.    In  these  islands, 
then,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  in  actual  existence  one  of 
the  processes  by  which   1   have   supposed   the   cross-cousin 
marriage  to  follow  as  a  late  consequence  of  the  dominance 
of  the  old  men.      It  is  very  tempting  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation   of    another    special    feature   of    the    cross-cousin 
marriage  in   liiw  in  this  same  dominance.     In  this  island 
a  man  may  only  marry  his  cross-cousin  if  she  has  two  elder 
sisters   already   married   (i,    185).      It   is   not   unnatural   to 
suppose  that  when  a  man  began  to  give  his  daughter  to  his 
sister's  son  in  the  place  of  his  wife,  he  could  do  this  more 
readily  if  he  had  several  daughters  and  had  already  supplied 
the  old  men  with  their  fair  share.     There  would  thus  come 
into  being  the  regulation  that  a  man  could  only  marry  his 
cross-cousin  when  two  had  already  been  taken  by  the  old 
men.     A  regulation  which  at  first  sight  seems  most  difficult 
to  understand,  which  in  fact  long  seemed  to  me  quite  inex- 
plicable, is  seen  to  be  a  natural  consequence  if  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  has  arisen  as  a  further  stage  of  development  of 
the  practice  of  handing   wer  wives  to  the  sisters'  sons. 

If,  at  the  time  when  the  dominance  of  the  old  men  was 
passing  away,  men  gave  their  daughters,  sometimes  to  their 
sisters'  sons  and  sometimes  to  their  brothers,  we  can  see  how 
there  has  arisen  the  difference  between  the  two  islands  of 
Loh  and  Hiw  in  regard  to  their  prevailing  forms  of  marriage. 
The  marriage  with  the  brother's  daughter  still  occurs  in  Hiw, 
but  is  only  a  feature  of  the  past  history  of  Loh,  while  the 
cross-cousin  marriage  occurs  m  both  islands,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  Hiw,  and  it  is  only  in  this  island  that  it  has 
influenced  the  form  of  the  system  of  relationship.  These 
conditions  suggest  that  in  each  island  men  once  gave  their 
daughters  both  to  their  brothers  and  their  sisters'  sons,  and 
that  later  there   came  about  a  divergence    of  practice,   the 
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sisters  son  only  occasionally  received  a  wife  in  tWs  wav      I^ 
"The™  is  :r?t„  ThVr'''^"  ""=  «■■"-  tfi^^Ln  I? 

sufficie„:irhabi,ri,fa'(rec;,h?::r""f"T;^«% 

marriage  wi,h  the  broS  JauXr ""re" ailT,"'?''''  H*^ 

uH^f.a:r^\TiJ;:;i^--7tet.tl'^^^^^^^^ 

IslandlLTbrpoiS'Z  ^T"  °'r™=S^  '"  '"=  Torres 

marriage  iY.h:  CuSd..',"^re3:de''^''"r.f 
that  payments  for  a  bride  are  onlv  i     X      k  ^  Probable 

a  woman  other  than  the  Je  ofts  mo,      sWthT  7'ha" 
supposed  that  these  payments  are  connectLl  w  ,h  J  "^ 

from  one  or  other  of  the  orthodox  form!    f  •  "'^P"''.'"™ 

have  been  the  seconda,^  con^oueice  o,  rhr/™?'  """^ 
the  old  men.     In  the  Torres  Isffith-  'i?mmance  of 

payment  and  marriage  wilruidatd  tm^n" rs'^r  ''IZ'" 
who  marries  the  daujrhter  of  his  n^ntZ^aV  S.  ,  '"^" 
have  to  pay  anything  for  her  mTh  ^°'^^' ."^^^^  "°^ 
man  espe^ciJlly  cfesiref  to  have  his  sist^rTl""  '"^'^  '^'/  " 
and  will  not  look  for  payment  ""  son-m-law 

7:4^  5a«/a  Cnt=  Islands. 

obtatneJ  fr^n  SaSa  C^ut'""  •""■  *=  ^■>'^'="'  "^  "'ationship 
indicate  thTTorratrexSen'^eT''  "="*'"  •'»""•'=»  "hich  may 
alternate  gene™, bns'  The  Irof'Te  ^""'^'"  P"^™''  °' 
grandparents  and  grandcWHren  LgLts    hlT  "me'"T  '"' 

amb£y  of    ,L\r  .ir  wt:  ^e'^e-'dtp^^lre^d^  ,t 
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fowns  of  marriage  which  have  so  strangely  affected  systems 
of  relationship  in  other  jparts  of  Melanesia. 

Similarly,  the  <ise  of  a  descriptive  term  for  the  father's 
sister  suggests  the  former  presence  of  marriage  with  this 
relative.  If,  as  I  suppose,  marriage  with  the  father's  sister 
sunds  in  a  definite  relation  to  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  former  exist- 
ence of  this  kind  of  marriage  in  Santa  Cruz. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  present  for  the  cross-cousin 
marriage,  but  there  is  one  feature  of  the  system  which  points 
to  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother.  A  woman 
addresses  the  elder  brother  of  her  husband  as  kandongi,  a 
term  which  is  also  used  for  a  father-in-law,  and  with  this 
name  there  is  associated  a  restriction  on  marriage  of  the 
same  kind  as  in  Loh.  A  widow  may  not  marry  the  elder 
brother  of  her  husband,  though  she  may  marry  any  of  his 
younger  brothers.  As  in  Loh,  these  features  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  'ie  elder 
brother;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  wc  have  m  them 
another  survival  of  the  former  dominance  of  the  old  men. 

Here,  as  in  Loh,  there  is  one  feature  which  is  not  quite 
straightforward  on  this  hypothesis.  The  term  kandongt, 
used  by  a  woman  for  the  elder  brother  of  her  husband,  is 
not,  as  we  should  expect,  the  term  for  the  husband's  father, 
but  is  that  applied  by  a  man  to  hi',  wife's  parents  and  to  the 
wife  of  his  mother's  brother.  1  have  already  suggested 
(ii,  26)  that  kandongt  is  a  term  especially  connoting  avoid- 
ance and  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  this  suggestion  receives 
support  from  its  use  for  the  husband's  elder  brother;  a 
woman  is  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  this  relative ; 
she  may  also  neither  see  nor  speak  to  hin'.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  kandongt  is  used  for  the  elder  brother  of  the 
husband  m  place  of  the  imbungi  which  would  be  natural  on 
my  hypothesis,  because  the  use  of  kandongi  carries  with  it 
ideas  and  practices  which  are  not  connoted  by  the  other 
term. 

I  may  point  out  that  these  features  of  the  Santa  Cru^ 
system,  which  bring  it  into  relation  to  the  system  of  Loh, 
have  vjiily  been  recorded  in  one  district  of  thj  island.  It  is 
probable  that  there  are  variants  in  other  parts  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  in  other  islands  of  the  group. 

There  is  one  indication  that  none  of  the  forms  of  marriage 
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especially  strufkbvZh^f-        V^'^'■«spe«.  and  had   been 
Joesf  and  0'Ferra»^  nntf     i'     ?"^''\^'y'  the  evidence  of 

y^Ae  Solomon  Islands 

Malaiu  .he.e  if  evidJceVlocal^exi^^^;  '"  ""=  >""  "^ 

reguiaM  Sv  bv  kiSh  """^  '""^""S'  i"  general  is 
can  be  traced  and  x\ZZ^  aescent  Irom  a  common  ancestor 
panied  b^dellJe';';'™^ fof/^^ij^-^  "-"^^  -  -com- 
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Such  marriages  as  those  with  the  daughter's  daughter  and 
the  brother's  daughter  would  be  wholly  excluded  by  the 
regulation  that  a  man  may  not  marry  any  woman  with  whom 
he  can  trace  genealogical  relationship,  but  the  possibility  of 
other  peculiar  forms  of  marriage,  such  as  with  the  wife  of  the 
mother's  brother  or  of  the  father's  father,  would  still  remain 
possible.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
these  forms  of  m.arriage  either  in  the  present  or  the  past,  but 
there  are  certain  features  of  the  systems  of  relationship  which 
suggest  the  former  presence  of  a  kind  of  marriage  with  which 
we  have  not  met  before. 

In  Eddystone  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother  is  called  Una 
which  is  also  the  word  for  mother.  According  to  some  of 
my  informants,  the  wife  of  the  younger  brother  is  also  called 
tina,  but  according  to  others  this  woman  should  properly  be 
called  roa,  which  is  otherwise  a  reciprocal  term  denoting 
parents-  and  children-in-law,  and  also  the  reciprocal  relation- 
ship of  wife's  sister  and  sister's  husband  (w.s.). 

The  fact  that  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother  is  classed  with 
the  mother  suggests  that  for  some  reason  the  elder  brother 
had  the  status  of  a  father.  In  Loh  and  Santa  Cruz,  such 
status  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  form  of  marriage 
in  wnich  a  man  gives  his  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  his 
younger  brother.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  explanation  of  the  Eddystone  correspondence,  for  in  this 
case  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother  should  be  classed  with  the 
wife's  mother  and  not  with  the  mother.  Further,  this  form 
of  marriage  provides  no  explanation  of  the  nomenclature  for 
the  wife  of  the  younger  brother,  whether  this  relative  be 
called  tina  or  roa ;  in  fact,  the  latter  term  would  rather  sug- 
gest that,  if  this  kind  of  marriage  had  been  in  action,  it  was 
the  eider  brother  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  younger. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Eddystone  correspondences. 

One  of  these  correspondences  would  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  practice  in  which  a  man  married  the  wife  of  his 
father's  brother.  In  Eddystone  at  the  present  time  a  man 
calls  his  father's  brother's  wife  tina,  and  since  such  a  mode  of 
nomenclature  is  universal  in  Melanesia,  we  can  safely  conclude 
that  he  called  her  by  this  term  in  the  past.  If  a  woman  were 
married  by  her  husband's  bro  er's  son,  she  would  be,  not 
only  the  tina  of  her  husband,  but  also  the  tina  of  his  brothers  ; 
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lu^u'^'^T^  becomes  perfectly  natural  that  they  should 
cal  her  by  this  name.  The  uncertain  point,  whefher  it  is 
only  the  wives  of  elder  brothers  or  of  afi  brothers  who  are 
called  /.««  would  depend  on  whether  it  was  only  t^e  elder 
sons  of  a  family  who  married  the  wives  of  their  father^s 
brothers  or  whether  the  practice  extended  to  all  the  sons 

In  the  system  of  Vella  Lavella  there  are  a  number  of 
features  wh.ch  are  evidently  closely  related  to  those  rEddv- 
stone  and  must  have  a  similar  origin.  Here  again  there  is ^ 
doubt  about  the  exact  extension  Sf  the  Verms  Tut  it  is  .ImLt 
certam  that  the  wives  of  both  elder  and  youngt  b  o^ 
classed  w.th  the  mother,  and  that  reciprocally,  women  class  the 
brothers  of  their  husbands  with  their  child'r^n  whether  they 
be   older  or  younger.     Similarly,  there  is  little  doubl   tha^ 

thenrwitt\f  mo^h'^^V/  '^'"^  "'^^  -«-.  thur^clLstg 
tnem    with   his   mother,  while   reciprocally  women   call   fh^ 
husbands  of  both  elder  and  younger  sisters  Zenljra     he 
word  otherwise  used  for  a  son  or  daughter.     aTC  have 
seen   the  classing  of  the  brothers  wife  wkh  the  mother  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  marriage  wi°h  the  w"  e 
wvt'o?t[h  ^T^'-'  'f  ^  ^"^  "ght  in  suVsing  that  tke 
The  mn?Lr  I      u7 ^^"^  ^""S^er  brothers  are  classed  with 
the  mother  It  will  follow  that  the  condition  was  one  in  which 
th.    form  o    marriage  was  not  limited  to  the  elder  brother 
It  IS  possible  that  the  doubt  as  to  the  exact  connotation  of 
the  term  has  arisen,  both  in  this  island  and  in  Eddvstone 
hrough  a  limitation  of  the  custom  to  the  elder  members  of 
a  famil>-  or  its  extension  to  all  the  members.     aTo^c  time 
earlier  or  later,  it  would  seem  that  only  the  elder  brothers 
received   wives   from    their   fathers   brothers   and    that    the 

'"T1re^KnTofTn'■^°"*^  °^^^^  ^-^  o"  mi" 
1  he  classing  of  the  wife's  sister  with  ^he  mother  womIH 
also  follow  from  this  form  of  marriage      K:,  mln  • 

the  wife  of  his  fathers  brother.  ^l^^^^.^^lyTmZSTe 
he  would  have  called  nmma,  all  her  sislers  would  also  be  w! 

brthTs  Tame  '' oTSi  ^'"  '^  ^.^-'^  contin^ue  tol^lUhe'm 
fh^rf  !h^  S  K  ^^'^.  ^^f^niption.  there  is  no  reason  why 

iters  o?h.  t"^  "^f  ""•?!?  ^'^'^^^'^  ^he  eHer  and  younger 
s  ster  of  rh.  '%  ^'  ^'°"'^-  "^'  ^^P'^'"  ^^y  the  younfer 
sister  of  the  wife  was  sometimes  called  nienLra,  but  this 
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The  terminology  for  relationship  in  Eddystone  I  Aland 
and  Vella  Lavella  thus  presents  certain  features  which  would 
follow  from  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father's  brother. 
We  have,  however,  no  direct  evidence  for  this  form  of 
marriage,  and  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  deduced 
from  the  terms  of  relationship  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the 
case  of  other  marriages  considered  in  this  volume. 

The  system  of  the  Shortland  Islands  recorded  by 
Mr  Wheeler'  has  a  correspondence  which  can  be  brouifht 
into  relation  with  a  form  of  marriage  found  elsewhere  in 
Melanesia.  In  these  islands  a  woman  calls  her  husband's 
father  tua,  this  term  being  also  used  for  tht:  fathers  father 
and  the  mother's  father.  Similarly,  the  husband's  mother  is 
called  Ute.  the  term  used  for  the  grandmother.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  tua  is  primarily  a  term  for  the  father  s  father 
which  has  been  e.xtended  later  to  the  mother's  father,  this 
correspondence  would  follow  naturally  from  the  marriage 
with  the  brother's  daughter.  When  a  woman  marries  her 
father's  brother,  her  husband  s  father  will  be  one  and  the 
same  person  as  her  father's  father.  The  term  for  the  hu-sband's 
mother  would  be  explained  in  the  Liome  way,  and  these  corf^- 
spondences  thus  suggest  the  former  existence  of  marriag-i  with 
the  brother's  daughter  which  is  still  the  occasional  practice  of 
the  Torres  islanders. 

The  Buin  system  recorded  by  Dr  ThumwaJd'  presents  a 
ver\-  interesting  combination  of  certain  features  which  woui<i 
seem  to  be  the  obvious  result  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage 
with  other  features  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  result 
of  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  fathers  father.  .\n 
analysis  by  Mr  W.  J.  Perry  of  the  pedigrees  recorded  by 
Pr  rhumwald^  shows  that  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  still 
practised  in  Buin.  though  only  occasionally  In  a  pure  form. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  the  persistence  of  marriaije  with  the 
wife  oi  the  father's  father,  but  this  is  only  to  'oe  expected  if 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  has  arisen  here  in  the  way  I  suDp<;se 
it  to  have  come  into  being  elsewhere  in  Melanesia.  If  it  be 
a  secondary  consequence  of  marriage  with  the  wife  of  :he 
mother's  brother,  its  presence  implies  so  late  a  -  age  in  the 
history  of  the  dominance  of  the  clc  men  ti^at  't  ;s  'nar'iiv  to 

'   .'•'.">■<.■>« lift  j.'».    t  -V4^j'«i'-.'i,i!i  ».  i.  3:smar'-V-A'-'.'izi>t:i.  !';;.'_  3i:.  :::. 
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di«r  bution  „f  the  various   forms  of  marriage  recorde.l   in 

hrZZr  Th'^  TT^^^'  T'-  f''^  '^"^  ^'f*'  "^  'he  fathers 
brother.     The  further  study  of  systems  of  relationship  h  is 

aso  pomted  to  a  wider  distribution  of  the  marriage  with  th^ 
brother  s  daughter  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

I   have  already  considered  fully  the  marriages  with   the 

Arisen  out  nf.  •'1^''°"'^'''  ^"u^  ^^^*^  ^*'"*"  '^'^^  'hey  have 
Ihe  dd  men  I  T'^'  'y''^'"  <=h^'"'^««"«^d  l>y  dominance  of 
the  old  men.     I  have  now  to  coi.sider  how  far  the  other  forms 

relation  wah  this  social  condition.       I   shall   also   take    th  s 

rhT?reS:tS:tnf  -'—^  --^^^-  —  ^^'y 

Marnage  with  the  brothers  daughter. 

marHLe^'^iaS^l "  ^"""-"^  ^^^''''  P^^^'^'*^  'hat  thi.s  form  of 
marriage  might  have  arisen  as  part  of  the  process  wherelv 
the  monopoly  of  the  younger  women  by  the  old  men  ^1^ 
originally  established.     When  an  old  man  wished  to  uk?-  a 

TmSrr"  ^'J"'  '^*^'"'!""  possession,  it  would  seem  that 
It  might  have  been  especially  easy  for  him  to  obtain  tiie 
daughter  of  his  brother.  This,  however,  would  impiv  that 
^ere  was  already  in  existence  the  recognition  of  the  ^rHa  K^n 
between  father  and  child.  I  have  sup,>osed.  howe^.er  hat 
ieL>*^l'^'"'""r    *f  '^'^''^■"'>'   '^^^   '"    Melanesia    and    the 

this  m^e^T  •'^-  "^^"•:^e[*^"'''y  Melanesian  vxietv  makes 
this  mode  of  origin  improbable. 

The  marriage  would  rather  seem  to  fall  into  line  with  the 

cross-cousin   marriage  as  a  relatively  late  occurrence  in     he 

development  of  Melanes:an  s.x.ety.     1  n  the  case  of  the  cros  - 

cousin  marriage,  a  definite  motive  was  found  in  the  desire  10 

escape  from  the  practice  of  giv.ng  a  wife  to  the  si.ster.  so^ 

a  daughter  being  given  in  her  place.     There  is  n<..  reason  10 

suppose  that  a  similar  motive  can  have  led  to  tne  marnayt 

with  the  brothers  daughter,  for  we  have  no  evidence  tna-^u 

was  ever  an  esublished  custom  for  a  m^n  r..  .,;.  .  ,    „..r  '.. 
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a  younger  brother.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
marriage  was  a  feature  of  the  decay  of  the  dominance  of  the 
old  men  ;  that  as  the  practice  of  individual  marriage  spread 
from  the  old  men  throughout  the  community,  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  in  which  a  younger  man  could  acquire  a  wife 
was  through  the  readiness  of  his  elder  brother  to  j^Hve  him 
his  daughter. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia  it 
became  an  established  custom  for  a  man  to  give  his  daughter 
to  his  younger  brother,  either  in  the  place  of  his  sister's  son 
or  in  conjunction  with  her  bestowal  on  this  relative.  'Ihe 
conditions  in  the  Torres  Islands  suggest  that  men  gave  their 
daughters  to  both  relatives,  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes 
to  the  other,  and  that  one  custom  became  more  especially 
orthodox  in  Loh  and  the  other  in  Hiw.  It  is  possible  also 
that  both  forms  of  marriage  existed  in  the  Shortlands,  but 
that,  as  in  Loh.  it  was  the  bestowal  on  the  younger  brother 
which  became  the  more  frequent  practice,  and  that  it  was 
only  this  form  of  marriage  which  was  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished to  imprint  itself  on  the  system  of  relationship. 

Marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  fathers  brother. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  chapter  that  the  systems  of 
Eddystone  Island  and  V'ella  Lavella  are  characterised  by 
certain  correspondences  which  would  follow  from  a  form  '  " 
marriage  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  other  part  ot 
Melanesia,  viz.,  a  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father's 
brother.  The  first  point  to  consider  is  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  connect  this  form  of  marriage  with  the  condition  of  geron- 
tocracy which  I  suppose  to  have  been  present  in  other  parts 
of  ?.lelanesia.  In  order  that  this  marriage  should  fall  into 
line  with  the  others  ascribed  to  the  dominance  of  th*;  old 
men,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that,  instead  of  giving  wives 
to  the  sisters'  sons  or  to  the  sons'  sons,  it  became  the  estab- 
lished custom  to  give  them  to  the  brothers'  sons.  Such  a 
practice  differs  from  all  those  hitherto  considered  in  that  it 
would  be  impossible  in  the  dual  system  with  matrilineal 
descent.  I  n  this  form  of  social  organisation  a  man  and  the 
wife  of  his  fathers  brother  would  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
moiety,  and  the  marriage  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Such 
a   form   of   marriage,   therefore,  can    only  have  arisen   in   a 
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wcTr  Dun-Wn  *='r'*^ -r^Hf^y  '^  ^'^^  ^*^**^*="^  '"  the  dual  system 
The  m^r  b^^i'  Th  'V^'"  ^«'-\'"°^«  ^han  two  social  groups. 
t^J^^TflZv  -^^  ^^^  '^T^  compatible  witlf  either 
imL  r)i  uescent.  I  his  raises  the  question  whether  thi« 
marnaKc.  .f  ,t  ever  existed,  belongs  ?o  the  genera  Lheme 
of  development  of  Melanesian  society  wS  has  l^Tn 
formulated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  li  itt  to  fit  n  t^d" 
this  sclu-me.  we  have  to  suppose  that  it  is  relatively  la^e  and 

nuSiS^ran^ir"'^  ^'"k''^^  '"^'  system'hTd 'tecome 
mouiruti   by  an    mcrease   m    the   number   of   social   Lrrouns 

;:<>th',;oc^s  '"'it "".: "'  '^"^"''  "^  ^y  ^  -^^atCs 

uotn  processes.      I  he  alternative  view  is  that  the  marriatre 
ctelopl-n^  '^  of  some  quite  different  line  oTS 
\KrST\  •     ''"•'.V''^  of  the   western   islands   of  the 

liritish  SoK.mons  is  fieculiar  in  many  respects      It  U ^^     /ni 
part  o,   Melanesia   iith   which   I  am  Ranted   where   th^ 
mothers  brother  has  no  special  functio,?s  tn  relatTon  to  Ms 
nephew,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  course  of  socS  develoD 
ment  has  been  widely  different  from  that  of  othe    trts  of 

minutely   here       This   can    be   done   more   profitably   after 
of  th/s^'gio'n  '  '^"'^'"^^'^  ""^  ^""  '•^^°^'  "^  ^he 'culture 

/"/^f  cross-cousin  marriage. 

Most  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  marriage  which  have 

been  described  m  this  book  have  been  recorded  for  the  fir^t 

time  and  are  unknown,  or  not  yet  discovered,  m  other  narts 

of  the   world    and   in   consequence   there   a  e   no   preSou 

heor.es  of  their  nature  and  origin  to  be  discussed.  ^One  of 

n  Alef"'"''  ""^  "^'•V^g^however.  is  already  well  known.  U,th 

n  Melanesia  and  elsewhere,  but  the  conclusions  which  have 

been  reached  in  this  volume  concerning  its  mode  of  oritn 

differ  widely  trom  those  hitherto  held.  " 

The  most  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  cross- 
cousin  marriage  makes  it  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
dual  organisation  of  society.  If.  in  this  form  of  socL 
organisation,  two  persons  of  the  same  generation  marry  Sev 

c"aS  y'^lTion'or^  ^^"'  ^°  one  a1.other  in  thr^las'sifi'. 
catory  relation  ot  cross-cousin ;  it  has  been  held  that  the 
whole  matter  is  explained  by  supposing  that  tlSse  ptr^ons 
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continued  to  marry  after  the  dual  organisation  had  disap- 
peared.  The  broad  connection  of  this  form  of  marriage  with 
the  dual  organisation  probably  holds  good,  but  in  a  far  more 
complex  and  roundabout  way  than  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed. ^ 

I  will  begin  by  pointing  out  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  hitherto  current  explanation.  In  most  places  where  we 
find  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  it  would  seem  that  the  mar- 
riage usually  takes  place,  not  between  cross-cousins  in  the 
classificatory  sense,  but  with  the  daughter  of  the  own  brother 
of  the  mother  or  of  the  own  sister  '-  .le  father.  If  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  how  the  mere  group-relationship,  which 
is  all  that  IS  implied  in  the  marriage  of  a  man  of  one  moiety 
with  a  woman  of  the  other  in  the  dual  organisation,  deve- 
loped into  the  relationship  of  first  cousin  in  our  own  narrow 
sense  which  seems  to  characterise  this  form  of  marriage,  and 
no  one  hitherto  has  suggested  any  kind  of  social  machinery 
by  which  this  development  can  have  taken  place.  I  confess 
that,  when  dealing  with  the  subject'  some  years  ago.  the  need 
did  not  even  occur  to  me.  One  result  of  the  discussion  in  this 
and  preceding  chapters  has  been  to  provide  such  a  machinery. 
According  to  th  cheme  I  have  worked  out,  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  has  not  been  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of 
the  dual  organisation,  but  has  been  the  ultimate  effect  of  a 
series  of  events  which  have  resul^'-d,  not  from  the  dual 
organisation  itself,  but  from  a  condit.^a  of  dominance  of  the 
old  men  within  such  a  dual  organisation.  According  to  my 
scheme,  the  old  men  first  gave  their  wives  to  their  sisters' 
sons,  and  then  later  gave  their  daughters  instead  of  their  wives, 
thus  producing  the  cross-cousin  marriage.  If  we  suppose 
that  an  evolution  in  the  relationship  of  a  father  to  his  child 
was  taking  place  at  the  same  time  (and  this  is  implied  in 
the  whole  of  my  scheme),  it  becomes  perfectly  natural  that 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  should  be  one  with  a  cousin  in 
our  narrow  sense,  i.e.,  with  the  own  daughter  of  the  own 
brother  of  the  mother.  It  would  have  been  to  the  son  of 
his  own  sister  that  a  man  would  most  often  give  his  daughter. 

1  he  distribution  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  in  Melanesia 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  a  relatively  late  development. 
If  It  were  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  the  dual 
organisation,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  among  those  people 

'  Sttjourn.  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.  1907,  611. 
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who  stand  nearest  to  this  form  of  ,ociety.  On  studying  its 
actual  d.,tr,but.on  we  find  the  marriage  in  Fiji,  and  far  Lre 
habitual  amr^ng  the  advanced  coastol  peopfes  than  amone 
those  of  the  mterior.  if  it  exist  at  all  among  the  iriter  1? 
.s  found  ,n  Tanna  and  Aniwa'  in  the  New  Hebrides  while 
the  svstem  of  Ana.teum  is  clearly  founded  upon  it.  and  K 
.s lanc^s  almost  certainly  possess  llhe  most  advanced  culur^ 
of  th^  group.  Further,  the  cross-cousin  marriage  occurs  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  at  present  and  has  been  still  m„Je 
prevalent  m  the  past.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ma    ia^  s 

possess  the  dual  organisation,  a.d  though  it  is  found  in  the 
Forres  Islands.  ,t  .s  clear  that  it  is  to  be  explained  on  he 
Imes  of  my  scheme,  and  is  not  a  simple  and  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  dual  organisation.  It  may  perhaps  be  of 
mterest  to  mention  that  !  had  worked  out  th^  distribution 
long  before  I  had  the  smallest  idea  of  the  explanation  I  now 
adopt,  for  at  this  t  me  the  information  given^^to  me  in  H^w 
was  isolated  and  disregarded.  It  was  fhe  presence  of  the 
cross-cousm  marriage  among  the  people  who  seemed  to  be 
datively  advanced  in  culture  which  first  disturbed  my 
sa  isfaction  with  the  older  explanation,  and  it  was  only  \^l 
that       was  led  to  the  explanation  I  now  hold;   it  was  still 

n,  r  a1  °"  'T^'''^-  '""/""S^  '"y  ^*°'"'-*^'^  '^'^'"ds  material.  1 
noticed  the  evidence  in  favour  of  my  scheme  which  had  unti 
then  failed  to  attract  my  att-ntion. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  I 
must  remind  my  readers  that,  here  as  elsewhere  in  this  lSK;k 
I  am  only  dealing  with  the  institutions  of  Oceania  I  wish 
to  leave  entirely  open  what  may  have  been  the  explanation  of 
n^"°'':'°"u"  '"^'■"^fe'^  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  foSrn  of  marriage 
may  have  had  a  different  origin:  if  derived  from  the  dual 
organisation,   this   may    have   been  brought   about  in  some 

MebnesTa  '''"  '^*'"'''  '°  ^''^'*'  ''^*'"  ^^^  *^^^'-'  '" 

One  form  of  marriage  found  elsewhere  may.  however  be 

mentioned  here,  for  its  absence  or  rarity  in  Melanesia  helps 

ZZr.  ""'^T'^"^  '\  "^^"'•«-  '  refer  to  the  practice  of 
exchange  whereby,  when  a  man  marries.  „  womr..  the  brother 
of   the  woman  marries  the  sister  of  the  man.      ther  at  the 

'  Gray,  loc.  at. 
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same  time  or  later.  This  custom  occurs  in  Torres  Straits', 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  an  established  institution  anywhere 
in  the  region  of  Melanesia  dealt  with  in  this  book.  Here 
and  there,  as  in  Vanua  Lava,  I  have  records  of  individual 
cases  of  such  marriages,  but  so  far  as  I  know  merely  as 
sporadic  occurrences,  and  Thurnwald  has  recorded  its  occur- 
rence in  Buin».  This  practice  might  well  be  the  direct 
consequence  of  t'le  cross-cousin  marriage,  for  if  people 
normally  marry  their  first  cousins  according  to  this  system, 
it  must  follow  inevitably  that  brother  and  sister  marry  sister 
and  brother.  If,  therefore,  the  practice  of  exchange  has 
arisen  out  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  we  should  expect  it 
to  be  frequent  in  Melanesia  where  there  is  so  much  evidence 
of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  having  existed  in  the  past,  even 
when  it  is  now  absent.  If  my  evidence  is  right  in  showing 
that  exchange  is  not  a  regular  institution  of  that  part  of 
Melanesia  with  which  I  deal,  this  mode  of  origin  is  unlikely, 
leaving  as  the  alternative  and  probable  explanation  that  such 
exchange  is  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  burden  of  the 
bride-price.  A  man  avoids  payment  for  his  bride  by  giving 
or  promising  his  sister  to  the  brother  of  his  proposed  wife. 

Payment  for  a  wife. 

The  preceding  review  of  the  distribution  of  the  different 
forms  of  Melanesian  marriage  suggests  that  this  institution 
has  undergone  a  progressive  change  from  a  condition  in 
which  it  was  orthodox  and  habitual  to  marry  certain  relatives 
to  one  in  which  marriage  with  relatives  was  wholly  pro- 
hibited. At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  have  come  into 
being  the  custom  of  purchasing  a  wife  which  has  gradually 
become  more  definite  and  habitual. 

It  is  possible  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  the  history  of 
marriage  in  Melanesia  which  will  bring  these  two  processes 
into  connection  with  one  another.  In  the  form  of  social  organi- 
sation which  1  suppose  to  have  accompanied  the  dominance 
of  the  old  men,  I  have  assumed  that  exogamy  was  already  in 
existence.  Whether  this  dual  exogamous  mechanism  wholly 
regulated  marriage,  or  whether  there  coexisted  with  it  regula- 
tions prohibiting  marriage  with  those  very  closely  related,  is 

'  Rep.  Camb.  Exp.  to  Torre       -r.  v,  135. 
'•^  Forschtingen.  .,  m,  18. 
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marnage  with  the  daughter,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  seems  to 
have  married  the  granddaughter  of  his  brother  rather  than 
h.s  own  granddaughter,  make  it  probable  that  different  decrees 
of  kinsh.p  were  recognised  within  the  social  group  F vf  n  a 
this  s.,,e.  :.  ,s  probable  that  marriage  was  nofregdated  scJefy 
by  cne  exogarno  ■ .  mechanism,  buf  that  unions  with  certan 
ne  ^  L  ,n  were  prohibited  or  looked  upon  with  disfavour 
^-.v  suppose  I  that  it  became  the  c^tonT^  t^"Z, 
Me  .n._.sao  socrety  for  a  man  to  marry  the  daughter's  daughter 

form'of T"'  '"'  't'  ^'  ^  ^^^°"^^'-y  -nsCence  of  thl 
torm  of  marriage,  there  came  into  existence  the  marriaire! 

mot'h:?:  b;  ther  ^'1  h  ^'^'^  '^^'^^71^  ^'''^  tht  wiTeTfh: 
th^Vf/  u/  r  u  '  \^^^  supposed  that  the  marriaees  with 
the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  and  with  the  cros?^cous  „ 

hTrrS.::'w!trth'"  t^  t  '^"^[  ^^  ^  -dS^ro 

ine  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  When 
the  two  relationships  of  father's  sister  and  mother's  brother's 
wife  came  to  be  differentiated,  a  differentiation  due  to  the 
ncreasmg  recogmr  on  of  fatherhood,  it  remained  the  custom 
m  some  places,  according  to  my  scheme,  to  marry  the  father^ 

Up  to  this  point  a  wife  would  be  chosen  exclusivelv  nnt 
of  certain  groups  of  persons  belonging  to  the  othe    Set 
Jo  long  as  the  normal  and  orthodox  wife  of  a  man  waTh  s 
daughters    daughter,    his    grandfather's   wife,    h^  maternd 
uncles  wife  h.s  elder  brother's  daughter  or  his  cross"cousin 
U  IS  probable  that  there  was  nothing  which  couldTro^rTv  b^ 
called  payment  for  a  wife.     As  soon,  however,  as^th^drck 
from  which  a  wife  could  be  chosen  became  wider,   t  is  evX^t 
that   cornplications   would   arise.       U   every  woman   is   the 
potential  wife  of  one  of  a  definite  group  of  men    i"  is  clear 
hat.  when  she  marries  some  other  man.^here  will  be  inter 
ference  with  vested  interests.      It  is  natural  to  suppose  "hat 
the  man  who  would  normally  have  been  her  husbiL  or  the 
group  of   men   from  whom   the  husband  would   have  been 
chosen,  would  suffer  injury  in  the  loss  of  a  potential  wife 
The  hypothesis  naturally  suggests  itself  that  the  bride-price 
was  given  as  compensation  for  this  injury.     In  one  case    f 
was  told  definitely  that  payment  for  a  bride  is  not  expta^d 

hteTaUeaTor  "'"  1T^.'  ""''"^"y  ^^  ^is  wife,  s^o  that 
there  is  at  least  one  piece  of  definite  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
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hypothesis.  There  is,  however,  a  great,  if  not  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance,  viz.,  that  the  bride- 
price  goes  to  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  bride  and  to 
members  of  her  own  social  group,  and  not  to  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  a  potential  wife.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
bride-price  were  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  a  prospective 
bride,  there  must  have  been  later  developments  v/hich  have 
obscured  the  original  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  balance 
of  evidence  is  against  the  bride-price  having  had  this  origin, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  one  case  at  least  :he  price  is  not 
paid  when  the  old  marriage  custom  is  followed. 

Place  of  residence. 

One  aspect  of  marriage,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  must  be 
considered.  Marriage  is  often  spoken  of  as  patrilocal  or 
matrilocal,  according  as  the  married  couple  live  at  the  home 
of  the  husband's  or  the  wife's  people,  so  that  the  children  live 
at  the  place  of  their  father's  or  mother's  relatives  respectively. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  available  evidence  about  the 
influence  of  locality  on  the  social  structure  of  Melanesia 
is  far  from  complete,  but  there  is  little  doubt  it  is  usual 
throughout  Melanesia  for  a  married  couple  to  live  with  the 
husband's  people.  This  is  so  in  Pentecost  where,  as  we  have 
seen  (i,  207),  ..  bride  is  taken  to  her  husband's  village,  some- 
times even  while  she  is  still  a  child. 

There  is  thus  evidence  that  even  in  the  part  of  Melanesia 
which  has  social  institutions  of  the  most  archaic  kind,  there 
is  no  association  of  matrilocal  marriage  with  matriiineal 
descent. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

COMMUNISM 

dition    in  which  .>Ts    ""       '•  ""^"'"^  ^^  '^'^  ^  «°='^'  <=«"- 
oi    women.     Sexual  commun  sm   may  be  of  rwo  L-.n^.    "^ 

I  sh^Uuri  wTh^nf "'"'  *''.^"'y.<=«  "f  -""al  communism 
1  snau  turn  to  that  of  communism  m  property.     Here  arain 

of 'Ihtr"'  *"  "■"  =°'""""i™  <:an  be  o^f  t«  kiXn^^ 
hI.  J^L  1"'P"'>'  "  "'"'™°"  ">  '>"=  "'""k  tribe,  while  "n 
lithS'fhV  tri,:°'""'°"  """"'"'P  '^  '™'--'  •"  -"■  «-p" 

5fci-«a/  ,ommunism  in  Melanesia. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  shall  first  consider  anv 
evidence  for  communism  which  may  seem  to  be  der  ved  frc^n 
the  terms  of  relationship,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  evidence  for 
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the  existence  of  actual  communistic  relations  in  Melanesia 
at  the  present  time  or  in  the  recent  p  Only  after  I  have 

established  the  existence  of  such  coi  .nism  in  the  history 
of  Melanesian  society,  shall  1  consider  how  far  it  can  be 
regarded  as  a  social  institution  to  which  the  term  "trroun- 
marriage     can  properly  be  applied. 

Certain  features  of  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship 
have  been  often  regarded  as  evidence  in  favour  of  sexual 
communism.  In  the  systems  of  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
wifes  sisters  and  the  brothers'  wives  (m.s.)  are  classed  in 
nomenclature  with  the  wife,  and  reciprocally,  the  sisters- 
husbands  (w.s )  and  husband's  brothers  are  classed  with  the 
husband  ;  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  nomenclature  is  a 
survival  of  a  time  when  the  persons  so  classed  with  the  wife 
and  husband  respectively  were  actually  treated  as  such 

The  classing  of  the  wife's  sister  and  brother's  wife  with 
the  wife  occurs  in  the  Pek  district  of  Vanua  Lava  and  in  one 
or  two  of  the  coastal  systems  of  Fiji.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
systems  of  Anaiteum  and  other  of  the  southern  New  Hebrides 
but  not  in  Pentecost.  Vanua  Lava  is  probably  one  of  the 
less  advanced  of  the  Banks  Islands,  but  the  fact  that  this 
feature  is  found  in  the  relatively  advanced  systems  of  coastal 
i^iji  and  the  southern  New  Hebrides,  but  not  in  Pentecost 
suggests  that  it  is  not  ancient. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  two  of  the  regions  possessing 
these  correspondences  are  characterised  by  the  existence  of 
he  cross-cousin  marriage.  One  of  the  special  features  of 
this  institution  is  that,  even  before  marriage,  the  sisters  of  the 
woman  who  is  later  to  be  a  wife  will  be  potential  wives.  The 
wife  is  merely  one  of  a  class  of  women  all  of  whom  are 
specially  qualified  to  become  wives  ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
clas.s.ng  of  these  women  with  the  wife  may  be  merelv  the 
result  of  their  innate  qualification  for  marriacre 

It  's  clear  too  that  even  at  the  present  lime  the  wife's 
sister  and  the  brothers  wife  are  potential  wives  in  many  parts 
of  Melanesia,  and  the  classing  of  the  wife's  sister  with  the 

ZL  I"  Tt  ^^^"^  ""^y  ^^''°  ^  "°^*^'"&  -"o^e  than  an 
ndication  oJ  her  status  as  a  potential  wife.  At  present  this 
relative  is  only  married  alter  the  death  of  the  wife,  but  when 
polygyny  was  practised,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she 
would  have  been  the  natural  woman  to  marry  as  a  second 
wiie  (I,  49^. 
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^.  tStZ  t  't:^\:[^^l  cor^spondences  •! 
are  survivals  of  sexual  comEm  'fe '^/P^^'^^^'^  '^at  they 
explained  as  the  result  ofX ?.l.  c^  ?''*'  '"°'''-'  "aturally 
as  potential  husbands  and  Ws  '"■'"'"  '"^"  ""^'  "°'"'-'" 

MellntirbTtKtTo^lh'T  ^^-^  «^-d  alone  in 
may  possibly  have  arTsen  fn  .  '"'  ^•'^  '^^  ^y^^^""^  ^^ich 
•several  parts^^of  MelanesTa  'he  wir""""""''"'  ^°"^'^'°"-  ^n 
wives  are  classed  t'rtheLTeS' 't^  \^^ 
this  practice  .ay  see^J  whoirremote  frZ^'  ^'  -^^^^  -"^'^t 
of  communistic  relations    annfL?  ,     .     ^"y  ""putation 

matter  if  it  be  accepted  that    tfs  ^^P'^^^'""  '«  P"t  on  the 
come  about  as  a  substitute  tr  T^^  of  nomenclature  has 

these  relatives  b    thei'^^eJ^n:       me^s^rn^lsf '?^^T^ 
Banks  Islands  there  are  definite  J^'"'^^,  (see  ",  38).     In  the 
the  use  of  the  personaTname  to  .f '"?'"' •°'  ''■""«'^'«"  ^'^^ 
Thus,  while  in  Roua  both  wife'!    '  ^  ^  ^''J"u^  ^"'^  '^^  ^'■^^^'•• 
addressed  by  name  ?hev  LT        m 'T  ^1^  ^•"^'^^^'^  ^^'^  are 
by  name  orL  sSt^-s    'p^rr^hi"  .^^'■'"''  "^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^'ther 
Torres  Islands  cSnlvand^  h'^''"  • '  "^'^""'^^  ^'^^^  i"  the 
Islands,  the  use  of Te^personaTn.r  •"  'r\°^  ^^^  "^"l^^ 
of  sexual  relations      i'  ^^erefore  h       ""P'"'  '^"^  occurrence 
practice  of  classing'the  wiSf  s  L^'Sr^hP'^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
similar  correspondences  A  rnL  -J-  ^^^  ^'''^''  ^"^  other 

relations  with  certain  Jo--  ^-i^"  ^''"^  '^^'  '^"""^^^ 

are  recognised  asTegitSe     '"  '''"""  '°  ^'^^  ^'^^  ^  --^ 

be  ^^It^:':,::^^  ^  are  to 

certain  classes  o  relative  1^0^-  7''"''  '"  ^°^  ^^^^^  -re 
relationships  of  J/S^ran^d'^r '  V^ho'^  cT  d  ^'^  ■"  ^'^ 
by  a  man  are  his  brother's  wil^  ht     i  "'"^^'^  niatcima 

his  mothers  brother  and  the  w  fe'  I  "^ '  '!''^''-  '^^  ^'^^  of 
cally.  those  caJled^"/^^ L  !  ^^ '"'^ ''^'^'"^  ^^"-  I<«^ipro- 
brother.  her  ^  ter  s  htfba/d  ann'TK""  "'"  '^"^  ^"^^^"^  ^ 
husband,  while  we   mav   be  .     t   the    sisters    son    of  her 

apply  this  term  to  X  mothers  broti  t.  ^''^'^  ^- 
though  I  did  not  find  out^efinl  dv  that  ^hl.''^  ^"'  T'^^^'^" 
•s  clear  that  the  brothers  wife  he  wff^s  sis  'r  '"h  ""r" ■'' 
of  the  mothers  brother  are  ail   jit:;!^,  ^^.Tsl^'.^  ^l'^ 
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we  may  conclude  with  some  assurance  that  the  wife  of  the 
sisters  son  was  also  a  potential  wife,  and  the  mothers  brother 
of  the  husband  was  a  potential  husband.  Again,  the  term 
lalap  IS  used  m  Pentecost  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mateima 
of  Mota.  suggestmg  that  in  this  island  also  the  wife  of  the 
sisters  son  was  a  potential,  if  not  an  actual   wife 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  wa^  once  the  custom 
tor  a  man  to  give  one  or  more  of  his  wives  to  his  sisters 
*T  .''^^Ve/erras.  *««'"««  and  lalagi,  denote  a  potemial 
wife,  It  will  follow  that  a  man  could  also  marry  the  wife  of 

marry  his  uncles  wife,  there  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  reci- 
procal relation  between  the  two  relatives  which  sugijests  that 
they  may  once  have  had  their  wives  in  common,  just  as  they 
Thl  n  ""  '^'■8^5  f^^^"^  have  their  other  possessions  in  common 

broZ?Tr  1  r  ^V^^^^  P^""""""  ^^^%%^^X.s.  that  the  mother's 
brother  shared  h.s  wife  or  wives  with,  rather  than  gave  them 
to.  his  sisters'  sons.  The  case  in  favour  of  an  ori|in  of  th^ 
reciprocal  privilege  in  communism  is  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  women^lassed  together  as 
matettna  m  Mota  are  just  those  who  in  other  of  the  filnks 
slands  are  classed  with  the  wife  or  sister  or  addressed  by 
tneir  personal  names.  ' 

clatureT  h^vX'^'''  '^^'-^^^  °"^  °^  '^^  ^^^^"^^«  °<"  "o-^en- 
HnM.?Kl    .  ^^^"  .considering,  standing  alone,  points  in- 

seem  toVaveT'"""''"^-  ^"'  ^OTespon^dence  may  perhaps 
seem  to  have  been  a  more  natural  result  of  the  cross^cousin 
marriage   and   another   of  the   Levirate.      It   is  only  when 

ee'LTo  Ife  In  Th   "  "'°?^  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^'^  interpLtatbn 

one  nf  in  ""  ^S'"  '"  ^  communistic  condition,  not 

one  of  general  communism,  but  one  in  which  groups  of  women 

were  shared  by  certain  groups  of  men.  «      f'  "'  ^"'"e" 

I  his   cumulative   evidence   is   strongly   reinforced    by   a 

ttTtl  r^'  f^T""  °[  ^°^^-  ^"  this' island  I  was  old 
whth  LT  f  fhe  mothers  brother  is  called  un^nu  mumda/, 
wh  ch  was  translated,  "the  wife  of  all  of  us."  This  is  an 
.seated  statement     until  it  has  been  confirmed,  it  would  be 

tTZ'loV"^  '"^-  "?-'^rP«'^-ce  to  it.  but  if  it  siTodd 
urn  out  to  be  correct,  it  is  difihcult  to  see  what  it  can  mean  if 
•t  does  not  point  to  sexual  communism. 

rhe  Pentecost  system  contributes  little  evidence  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  supposed  to  point  to  communisn    in  Ihe 
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vtew  is  'f:!:.X^l'^lV::'^,  ^\  '"^r-^  ^om  this  point  of 
the  «»a/«Jf  o?  MotaT?nT  '/  °'^'r  '"  '^^  ^^onnotTtion  to 
son  as  well  as  L  the  w^e  o^f  T  '^"V^"  T^^  ""^  '^^^  ^^'^^^''s 
that  features  su^Lestlvenf  /  ""^'^^'^  ^''''^^''  '^^e  fact 
frequent  in  an  S7lh  I  "'""'''"  ^'^^"'^  "^^"^  ^°  ^e  less 
especially  archa  c  miX  fJ.  ?  m^''^  ^""  '^^  ^"  '•^"^^'-d  as 
lateness  of    hese  fe^  Sre.  ^  ^''^  u°   ^'^'"'  '°    ^''^  ^^^'^'^ve 

re,nen.bered  that  ^n  the'  B^nks  f  "'^""k?"'""  '^  ""^^  «- 
number  of  different  svsteL.nJ^?^\—  ^^^"^  ^°  compare  a 
that  most  of  mrconXr;1,t  ten'^d'^^Tr^rT 

rn°umr:f^:;i'ferfS-?H  ''^  -r  ^"--^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

eluding  perhaps^v\rTantl  n7^h  "'"''^'■"  ^*^^  Hebrides,  in- 
which  niay  ye^^''Sl^L?''f'"J  ''^r^-^ '"  i^*^ntecost 
can  be  done^  is  ^  o^JZ  tl  if  "f '  ^'  P-""^*^"''  ^"  »hat 
connotation  or^/arand  ."li  "^  ''°'*^  resemblance  in  the 

drawn  from  The  use  oftCuT  '"^^^''''f  '*^^'  ^"y  '"f^'-^nce 
good  also  of  Fentecosf  "•"'""  ^^""^  ^'"  P'^^^^^ly  hold 

of  rdaToLht%o"S  imTortlt  'T\''  ^^^^^'^  -- 
Dr  Codrington'  as  ev?denT  ?  *"  ''^'.  ^*^^"  ^"^^^^^^  by 
language  the  terms  for  mnrh        ~7'""n'\"'-     In  the  Mota 

word  did  not  re,   An    a  facf    T^^^  '^''  '^^ 

repre  .nt  a  fact.      In  Pentecost  also  the  word 

'  Af..  zi. 
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for  mother,  rataht,  with  the  same  plural  prefix,  means  the 
sisters,  and  Dr  Codrington  supposes  that  the  term  originally 
meant  the  "sister  members"  of  the  moiety  who  are  the 
mothers  of  the  children. 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  dealt  only  with  inferencts 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  "correspondences  "  ;  (id  certain 
other  features  of  the  nomenclature  of  Melanesian  systems  of 
relationship.     One  of  these  features,  the  use  of  the  expression 
wunu  niumdal  in  Rowa,  points  very  strongly  to  a  communistic 
condition,  but  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  rest  is  that 
they  suggest  the  probability  of  an  origin  in  an  ancient  condi- 
tion of  sexual  communism.     In  dealing  with  them  I  referred 
incidentally  to  the  functional  side  of  one  feature,  viz.,  the  use 
of  the  personal  name  for  the  wife's  sister  and  the  brother's 
wife,  and   I   now  turn  to  the  general  consideration  of  this 
functional  side  of  features  which   I   have  so  far  considered 
only  as  elements  of  the  structure  of  systems  of  relationship 
It  IS  when  we  turn  to  the  duties  and  restrictions  associated 
with   Melanesian   terms  of  relationship   that  we   meet  with 
definite  evidence  for  the  existence  of  sexual  communism,  not 
merely  in  the  past,  but  even  at  the  present  time. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  this  kind  comes  from  the 
lorres  Islands.      In  these  islands  a  man  must  not  address 
any  of  his  wife's  relatives  by  name,  and  when  speaking  to 
them  he  must  not  use  a  word  cha  or  ja  which  he  uses  when 
addressing  his  wife,  and  these  are  only  special  instances  of  a 
general   regulation  that  he  must  not  talk  to  these  relatives 
lamiliarly.     If  a  man  is  heard  to  address  his  wife's  sister  by 
name  or  to  say  cha  to  her.  it  is  at  once  concluded  that  sexual 
relations  have  taken  place  between  the  pair.    Further,  if  there 
have  been  such  relations,  the  man  may  no  longer  use  the 
proper  term  of  relationship  for  the  woman  with  whom  the 
reations   have   occurred.     Thus,   if  a  man   has  had  sexual 
relations  with  his  wife's  mother,  whom  in  Loh  he  normally 
calls  kwtliga,  he  must  no  longer  use  this  term,  but  to  the  day 
o»  his  death  must  address  her  and  speak  of  her  by  her  personal 
name.     So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  connection  between  the 
avoidance  of  personal  names  and  the  potentiality  of  sexual 
relations  has  until  now  been  mainly  the  hypothesis  of  the 
anthropologist ;    I  believe  that  this  is  the   first  occasion  on 
which  we  learn  definitely  that  it  is  not  only  an  idea  well 
known  to  the  people  who  avoid  the  terms,  but  is  a  feature  of 


:;/ 


Avoidance  ,„ 

practical  importance  in  their  livi..;      Tf  .o        j         t. 
possibility  ofspyiial  rlu'"       u  "  '^  evident  that  the 

in^the  mbds  oHSel-re  t?^^^^^^^^^     "  T''""'''^  P^'^^"' 

r^&'^^d '^sijr  wv^  ^t^rr  t^: 

thatT[he  cass  fi  a  ory  "^^^^^^  '%-''  '''"'^'  ""^^^"^  '" 
associated  beliefs   furnUhTh  ^^^^  practices  with  their 

of  the  existence  of  .  V  ^v  '^'•°"8^^«'  evidence  in  favour 
now  h^rTofwU;  diS^ptreV'  '^°"^"'""'^'"  ^'^'^^  -- 
same  kbd  !stMf'^T  '  '''"  '^"'^^'"^  "'^  ^^^'^^"^e  are  of  the 

X      .  ^y  "^^^^'}9'  "  "^  "^s  to  pass,  must  not  ^o  near  her     T« 
of  the  first  volume  seems  to  owe  its  do h t  to  fff'   ^^      t 

IS  wel    awarp  nf  fK.«  ^.^.j-*-  ,  .^^"X   oanks  Islander 

that  in  these  islands  espSv  in  H^'  '' '' ^^^ '^Snldcant 
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habitual  also :  m  other  words,  that  sexual  communism  is  still 
in  existence  in  this  island.  Though  the  wife's  sister  may  also 
be  addressed  by  name  in  Loh.  sTie  is  more  generally  called 
chmhtok,  the  term  otherwise  applied  by  a  man  to  his  sister ; 
as  I  have  suggested  (,,.  38).  this  is  probably  a  means  of 
emphasising  the  cessation  of  sexual  relations  by  classing  the 
wifes  sister  with  one  whose  relationship  positively  prevents, 
not  only  the  possibility  of  sexual  intercourse,  but  also  its 
ascnption  by  others. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  conditions  in  the  Torres  Islands 
s  the  close  connection  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  between  speech  and  sexual  intercourse,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  a  similar  idea  is  shown  in  one  of  the  features 
of  the  marriage  procedure  of  Pentecost.  So  long  as  a  wife 
does  not  speak  to  her  husband  in  this  island,  sexual  inter- 
course does  not  take  place.     It  only  becomes  possible  when 

(12^)       ^^°     """"^  *^'^  """^y  ^  ''^^'^y^^ '"°''  y^^-'s 

.f  r' w"  "T^  <^o"S'der  in  more  detail  the  feature  of  systems 
of  relationship  whereby  relatives  by  marriage  are  addressed 

.^  the  Banks  Islands,  the  wife's  sister  may  be  addressed  bv 

K.nH-^T  !k'''"u'  u''''^*"'  •■^•'  ''"''^^'"^  "'•  '«'«>^.  ^nd  a  hus- 
bands brother  by  the  same  term  as  a  brother.  Hgik  or  tatak 
It  IS  of  course  possible  that  this  is  merely  an  example  of 
K-  I  '"if''  ^!  '"^''^'  ^  Melanesian  use  for  his  sister  a  term 
which  should  properly  be  used  between  those  of  the  same 
sex.  If  we  consider,  however,  under  what  conditions  the 
wifes  sister  IS  classed  with  the  sister  in  Melanesia,  it  becomes 
probable  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  laxity,  but  has  a  v^^ 
dehnite  social  meaning.  • 

In  Hiw.  the  less  advanced  of  the  Torres  Islands,  it  has 
m  the  past  been  normal  for  a  man  to  have  marital  relations 
with  his  wife's  sister  and.  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  Ude 
doubt  that  this  IS  still  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  in  con! 
sequence  he  addresses  this  relative  by  name.  In  another 
island  of  the  same  group,  Loh.  a  man  either  addresses  the 
wifes  sister  by  name  or  by  the  word  chiochiok,  which  he  also 
applies  to  his  sister  Further,  if  a  man  addresses  his  wffe's 
sister  familiarly,  he  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  having  ^^^ll\ 
rehnons  with  her.  I  have  suggested  Vhat  if  a  man  wishes  to 
make  it  absolutely  certain  to  al!  that  such  relations  have  not 
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origin  i„  .raf"c™^rj,m "  s^ri"' ''r ""'  "■^■^ 

sbnSs^;"'  °"'  ^"'■^  ^'^r  P^^^^b'*^  connection    n  the  Banks 

point  clearJy  to  such  communism  in  the  recent  np«f    Z!i  ■ 
some  cases  to  the  existence  of  the  condi  fon  at  ."e'reseit 
Sds  t^it    '°'"'"""'^'"  ^^  ^^^"  demonstrated  forfh^L 
mere  icas  ond  l^r'  ""^"*^'"  whether  this  communism  isl 
mere  occasional  occurrence,  perhaps  even  a  Ute  development 
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or  whether  it  was  an  ancient  and  oriranised  system  Ff 
tl^.  •■«<=«"'  development,  there  is  no  rj^^nfo  suppoi 
that  ,t  would  be  accompanied  by  community  of  cli  Idre^^l? 
on  the  other  hand  the  sexual  communism  has  been  an  ori^a- 

c..njnferred  f^m  thf ^e^^ial  ^^LSTri:!^.^::^ 
system  and.  as  I  have  pohted  out  elsewher*.'  fh;=  ^^^  n     ^ 
community  of  children'^as  formeVt;  of  the  erea^^^^ 
cult.es  ,n  the  acceptance  of  an  organised  systfm  of  sJxual 
communism  as  a  feature  of  the  history  of  h^uman  society 
^.iLT^A^r^^^  "^f  '"  '^^  widespread  adoptio^of^he 
of  ch  Id^r     /nTh''  '°Jr  '^-\^"^h'a  relic  of^commur^ty 
ol   cnudren      In  the  article  to  which   I  have   just  referred 
I  suggested  t^bat  the  widespread  and  apparent  y  motive  ess 
pract.ce  of  adopt.on  found  in  the  islandT  of  Ws  Strai  s 
may  poss.bly  have  been  such  a  survival,  and  inX  Bank! 
Is  ands  we  have  a  condition  which   diff;rs  very  htde  from 
actual  commun.ty  .tself.     In  these  islands  it  woufd  seem  asTf 
parents  have  little,  if  any.  more  right  to  thefr  childre^  th.n 
any  other  persons.     The  father  ha^  the  advTntage  of  blin" 
on   the  spot   to  make   the   necessary  payment    or  olanr  h5 
bough  of  cycas.  or  arrange  for  the  giving  or;heffrsto^d 
but  .f  for  any  reason  he  is  unable  ?o  avail   himself  of^St 
advantage,  any  other  person  may  take  his  chi  d     Th,     au 
that  he  can  recover  his  child  by  means  of  certah    nav^ents 
and  the  payments  made  to  hin?  at  various  t.^t    how  tl; 
he  nghts  of  the  real  parents  are  recognised,  but  though    f' 
&J    K '"^"'■y-  r  '■^<=og"'«-d  theLtica  ly,  they  f  e    o 
hedged    about    with    conditions    that    thev  can    Liu,    k 
reahzed.     Every  advantage  see.ns  to  be  pu^t  on  the  ^^.  S 
the  adopting  parents.  ^  ^* 

It  is  a  fact  that  certain  definite  motives  are  novs  assi^me.l 

%ery  doubtful  whether  these  are  not  recent  inventions  to  ex 
plam  an  estab  .shed  institution.     The  wish  to  keerpn  pertv 
n  the  family  ,s  almost  certainly  such  a  recent  inven  u  .ffnl 

pr^SrirMo  '"''"^f  •"   '""k  '^'^"^^  of"comm"n    i/°^ 
propert)       Moreover,  the  mere  absence  of  honour  -.-rta-^...  Z 
to  a  childless  couple  could  never  account  for  so Wues^ 
and  deep-seated  a  custom  ;  it  may  explain  wh>  -u  th    p:£^ 

'  Anthropohgtcat  Essay,  presented  to  E.  li.  Tyhr,  1907,  p.  3 
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"^^^^i^l^  ^  'Ut^^^^  ^  ^h-'d.  but  it  can!!^ 

time  the  customs  arose    thL      ^   '*-•*-'"'  .P'^'^'^'^'^  ''"•  -^^  »he 

bond  betweenTouIe   i'nd  rh         r-.J"  '^'"•*''*-'"*^^  ''  ^^'T  lax 

them   fundren^Jy'diffint  from  Irr  "/t'r  '^^^'^«" 
where   the    family  and  ".II  ?h  f'^'!"' .  that   of  higher  cultures 

develor>ed       fTn  th.  ofh      t     '^  "   ""•"''"'    '^^^^^    ^^^n    f""y 

ofchi£  onLr'  ef ::.  did^hSr,^'^-^  rT^"''^> 

planation   of  the  state  J\u\l  ^^"^  ''***'^  '"''  ^he  ex- 

Islands.    'rLcust^ns  whU  h  ^'  r*  P*""'''"'  '"  »he   Banks 
the  mechanirrbrmeLrof  t^^^^^^^^ 
parents  and  children  was  it  ^p  *  ''''"'  ^°"^  '^*^'^^^" 

Islands,  it  is  clfar  th.  t    he  sldT^  hf'"'"'  '"  "^?  ^^""^^ 
parents  and  children  t    in  t^  .  f  M.  ^ m"  f  "P  '^"'^^•^" 

f.«?.t ;»,-:  lO^^^^^^^^^^  ™4': 

lose,  her  child  jus  "a' mu.h  as  .t^Ji'  "'"'tL""  ""^  "'«''" 
of  Ihe  father  su»oests Th,.  ,hl  '    l^"  "^^'^'^^  ''.•.le 

was  connected  Sle;tcoCTit,orJrr'   ™'"  '^T'"""'"" 
to  his  child,  but  the  ia[S^r X,r  ,1  ''"■""'"  "'  ''  ''«•"='■ 

whole  institution  "'  ^'™'=  """«  ""Pl"'"  *<= 

real  mothei^  is  depr?led  o™f1er^hSd  at^onc^^JL^'^  *^ 
account  a  owed  to  snrHi.  it       u        •  ,  '^  '^'^  "O 

chielly  concerned  and  the    espectlvt-  VS^"""  !^''  "'^'"?."  ^'"^ 

.io„lt;:h::c£t  ™:f-c'sidt  ''Tt^zT'^  °^  ^^t 

.m_..  ^ue.  birth  tu  a  chud  of  a  sex  other  than  she  has 
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desired,  she  will  strangle  the  child  unless  someone  should 
intervene  and  say  "Do  not  do  that!"  in  which  case  the 
speaker  becomes  the  adoptive  parent  of  the  child  and  must 

^IT  A  \^  '^"^u""  "  ^'^^^  "P-  This  custom  suggests 
that  adoption  may  have  ansen  as  a  secondary  consequence 

nL'"»,  K-f  1^'  ^'H^'^^  'nfanticide  recorded  in  this  example  is 
of  the  J.ntt'  V  '\'t^f  """'^^y  ^''^^  ^"  occasional  whim 
fh.  nfT  R  t  "^I'V  ^^^  '^'"^^  ^  deep-seated  practice  as 
that  of  he  Banks  Islands.  Even  if  there  were  evidence  that 
mfanticde  had  been  habitual,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  see  how 
the  general  features  of  the  institution  should  have  arisen-  if 

^t^J^Z^l^f^  'u'^,!P  T^  •'  ^'•°'"  ^«^^h'  't  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  he  should  also  make  extensive  payments  to 
those  who  had  wished  to  kill  it.  ^^ 

The  institution  as  a  whole  with  its  payments  at  various 
ages  is  cor.-plex,  and  the  survival  of  community  of  children 
cannot  afford  a  complete  explanation.  All  that  I  wish  to 
point  out  IS  that  ,t  shows  the  existence  of  ideas  concerning 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child  very  different  from  thosi 
customary  among  ourselves,  and  from  those  which  have  been 
supposed  by  Darwin'  and  others  to  be  fundamental  in  human 

The  Banks  Islands,  even  with  their  relatively  advanced 
cul  ure.  seem  to  show  a  fundamental  state  of  acting,  if  not  of 
feeling    towards  offspring   which,   however   complicated    by 

non   .-^H-ffl'  u''"''  ^l""^  'nfluenced  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. IS  difficult  to  understand  on  any  other  basis  than  one  of 
early   community  of  children.     We  have   seen  (i,   siTtha 
no  rrf  ?'  '"^^"[-J' affection  of  parent  for^child^is  by 
no  means  lacking  at  the  present  time,  but  here,  as  so  often 

eelinr'  f  .'T"'  '"''°'"-  '^  ^^'.  ^*™"g^'-  ^^an  individual 
Jeelings.  A  custom  so  persistent  is  most  naturally  to  be  ex- 
plained If  this  force  of  social  custom  is  founded,  and  still  has 
Its  roots  in  a  past  state  of  society  in  which  the  individual 
relationsh^  of  parent  and  child  wa's  not  socially  recognised 
one  m  which  at  birth  or  weaning  the  child  left  its  mmher' 

Ser  m":trof"th"°"  '°  ^"  ^'"^  ^°  ^"^  °^»^-  -°--  "^ 
ner  moiety  oJ  the  community. 

calle^dlo'onrH-S?  '\^  '"^l""  ^'^  ^^'^P^'^"'  ^"^"^•«"  «""«'  ^ 

Sen    is  J      ''^''^  '"  '^^  *^y  °f  "^^  V'««'  which    has  just 

been  advanced.     It  ,s  remarkable  that  this  high  degree  of 

'  Descent  of  Man,  1871,  vol.  11,  p.  359. 
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SrS'Idvancet''^"  °^,  P*'''T  ^"^  ^^•'^••«"  should  be  found 
S^ciallv  of  1  P^°P'V'  '^T  °^  ^'^^  Banks  Islands,  and 
orSeit  L  t        """T  ^^^^1«d  islands  such  as  Mota.     At 

fei  adv!n.?r'  "°/"r'!''^^  °^  ^"^'^  ^^"^o'"^  among  the 
ess  advanced  people  of  the  northern   New   Hebrides    but 

the  Banks   Isknd«        -j'^'^"^"'   Polynesian    influence    in 
me  Danks   Islands,   and  adoption    s  well   known    to   h^  u 

Er^'"\!"u^  widespread  Polynesian  custom      The   pSsi 
BanLTf  i^^'  ^°  "^  r ^'^^'^^  whether  the  laxity  oHhe 
nesbn     nfl    "^^  n^^y  not  have  been  in  some  way  due  trPoly 

Z  .^  j^K  °'  """«^  ="  ■''«  fo""''  i"  'he  Banks  Is^a^sff 
The^r.,  ^'*""  ^'^"'^  '""^  '^WW^™  had  been  very  close 

,u    I^T  f  ?  °^^^''  customs  following  birth  in  one  at  Ip;,<.f  of 
the  Banks  Islands  which  may  possibly  be  connectedMlS 
ancient  condition  of  community  of  chiidren  ^  ^" 

exist  eltlli''^"^  of  Motlav.  and  similar  customs  probably 

Taken  alone  this  custom  might  seem  to  be  no  i^r    li!^^' 
general  recognition  of  the  ad^dition  o^  f  new  member  to'^h: 

IffnST^^'  k"'  ^'^^"  ^^"^•^^•■^^  •"  ^he  h-gh^  oTthe  evidei^ce 
afforded  by  the  practice  of  adoption,  it  suLests  a  surv  v^^of 

r^rtTsslstTn'thV"  ^'^  ^r"  °'  theff^tu^it^r;  hi 
rigni  10  assist  in  the  care  and  nurture  of  :he  child  a  ricrhr 
wh,ch  ,s  now  satisfied  ceremonially  by  each  wlVSg 
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a^Sr' L^H^  '^^  ""^f  '■°'"  "  '''"^-  As  we  shall  see  later, 
a  similar  handing  round  occurs  when  a  canoe  is  used  for  the 
hrst  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  custom  may 
be  a  survival  of  community  of  property. 

I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  evidence  for  sexual  com- 
munism m  the  Torres  and  Banks  Islands  and  in  PentecoS. 
in  the  bolomons  such  evidence  is  entirely  absent.  There 
Z\J^^^r^^  °^  nomenclature  suggesting  community  of 
Z„  1  A  "u'"°r'  .P^*^"  °^  *^^  Solomons  there  is  even  a 
singular  dearth  of  the  customs  of  avoidance  between  rela- 
tives by  marriage  which  in  southern  Melanesia  so  definitely 

Sr  ?°"""  K"''"^t.'f>''°"'-  ^"  "^^  P^  °f  the  Solomons 
which  I  know  best.  Eddystone  Island,  sexual  relations  before 

^Ir^^FwW  ^l"^*^  ^"^  ^'•^  ^"^^  «"l>Je<:t  of  social  regu- 
evennrTh  H  ^^""V^^'  '^^^^  ^'"^  recognisil  as  legitimate  a^nd 
but  rh.  .  ''•  ^'^^^'■.'"f  riage.  however,  relations  with  any 
but  the  consort  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  customs  of  avoid- 

^ssibh-  fn?  '^^T^^^y.  •"^••"age  which  might  indicate  the 
possibility  of  wider  relations  are  completely  absent  Indi- 
vidual marriage  in  these  islands  seems  to  have  reached  an 
exceptionally  high  degree  of  development. 

marnWeVn^M '^^'•'■''•^u'  ''"^"  ^^°^"  ^^at  the  anomalous 

marriages  of  Melanesia,  either  actually  present  or  shown  by 

he    ystems  of  relationship  to  have  existed  in  the  past,  are 

hown  tlf  fh^°'"-""r  ^^'^"  ^'^^'•^-  ^'  has  now  been 
shown   that   there   is  abundant   evidence   from  one  part  of 

also  Tn%f- '"";"' k"-'^  of  women,  and  possibly  of  children 
wffh  nn     ^?i?  ^°  u^""^  ^^^^^  *^°  conclusions  into  relation 

one  tha^  Z""'  'Y'^  '""'"  '°  ""^  '^°  ^^ief  possibilities  ; 
one  that  the  sexual  communism  of  which  we  have  definite 
evidence  m   Melanesia  is  merely  a  secondary  result  of  the 

fs  eir'^ore''^'  "^^  "T  '  '^l  °^'^^'-'  ^hat  the  communism 
IS   even    more   ancient   than   this   dominance,  and  that  the 

comZTm  r-  r'fP^i   "    '^.^^"^    •"   "^^    transition    from 

communism  to  individual   marriage.       Let   us  take  earh   nf 

these  possibilities  in  turn.  °*^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  communistic   sexual   relations   of 

the  oM'llT'^^rK'-'"  '"^'■^^y  '^^  ^^^"'t  of  dominance  o 
the  old  men  and  of  their  monopoly  of  the  young  women      If 

relatively  few  women  were  handed  over  by  thf  old  men  to 

their  sisters  sons  and  their  sons"  sons,  the  younger  m^n  may 
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r  ^fejS'^^J'n:'''-  =  of'E  or  Jo- 
becomes  n"  „S  ,hS  "he  t;rV    'k°'\"'^>'  "^I  '>™'"='^.  i' 

relations.     It  is  not   howz-jT,  „      ?     ?  f    °'  communistrc 
should  be  clas«r;iS,The  ;ifc  Tndt  ""f  ^  "'f-^'^.  ''='^'- 

munistic  sexual  reladons  lo'^hf,  f  evidence  for  com- 

s  [„t  r-foZrtv^.rr  ">r-i4  o?  li,d";:„" 

really,  the  childreroWe  Sd  me^''%'S'"  "'•""".^">''  ''  "« 
hypothesis  now  under  considerat"on  he  „M  "\'^  ""= 
mot  ve  for  indulirenc,  in    „„  ™'?":  '"e  old  men  had  no 

reason  why  coS:  f/oVSe"nXuld  f  °"\ '"""t  '^  ""> 
an  organised  system      It  m  «  k  j  'I"  ^^"^  '^'^ome 

for  community  of Sdreni^M-l  "P'^^^'f  'he  evidence 
.ha.  for  sexuaVcommu7s:"  b  fcr  frf^r'"""?,''^" 
supports  the  ancient  existenr^  Vf  ^  further  evidence 

MeLesia.  by  so  IchTiSylhTs^Shf  ;''''''""•  ■" 

t'ealct^V  7sX^"rvitc^;  ^'^or  tt  Z'Z!Z 

grave  difficui^^Lt  Th^tay  oftht  vtf r.''.h'e"'  ^'1 
communism  of  Melanesia  ha/K^«„  Vu  ,    ^  *"*=   ^^^"^^ 

of  the  monopol/ orroir„  tt'e^rdre^  TTT'=' 
lurn  to  the  second  DOssibilifv  fL.  7i,  *   therefore 

ancient  than  the  l^S^^%  ItToulTTH^""  t  -"r 
not  a  matter  capable  of  direr,  hV,I^L..-      J*^  "  's  obviously 

.o  show  that  VdomSceor^oTd'^^^^^ 

carriage,  .a  proteMitrl^nrve^t^n^cretdTn  '^"'^'^-f 
the  view  m  question.  created  in  favour  of 

In  considering   this    problem   I^r   ..>=   ^     •         i 
developed  in  its  m^irtt^JjL/i^d^'^-LX';:^- .^i^t'', 
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generauons  and  of  the  different  status  of  the  members  of 
these  different  generations,  and  yet  without  the  institution  of 
individual  marriage.  We  shall,  thus,  be  assuming  a  condition 
far  removed  from  that  which  has  often  been  assumed  in  dis- 
cussions on  the  early  stages  of  human  society,  viz..  one  in 
which  the  only  differentiation  is  into  two  groups,  in  which  the 
men  of  one  group  have  sexual  relations  indiscriminately  with 
the  women  of  the  other  group. 

In  such  a  community  let  us  suppose  the  beginnings  of  an 
impulse  towards   individual   sexual   relations  which  on   the 
emotional  side  will  take  the  form  of  sexual  jealousy     Let 
us  suppose  further  that  this  first  becomes  effective  in  the  case 
of  the  old  men  ;    that  owing  to  some  cause,  probably  the 
general  belief  in  their  magical  powers,  they  are  able  to  keep 
certain  women  for  themselves.     There  can   be  little  doubt 
that,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  the  younger  women  whom 
they  would  select.     At  this  stage,  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity would  fall  into  two  categories :  those  still  living  in  a 
^?*t  °^  <=°'"'"""'sm,  and  those  who  are  the  individual  wives 
of  the  old  men.     Such  a  movement  once  begun  would  un- 
doubtedly progress.     The  desire  for  individual  wives  would 
be  present  Jimong  tlie  younger  men  also,  but  owing  to  the 
dominance  of  the  old  men  and  their  monopoly  of  the  women 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  satisfy  it.     When  the  death  of 
an  old  man  released  his  wife  or  wives,  there  would  be  so 
many  younger  men  unmated  that  the  communistic  relations 
would  have  to  continue. 

When  it  became  the  custom  for  the  older  men  to  hand 
over  one  or  more  of  their  wives  to  their  sisters'  sons  or 
to  their  sons'  sons  in  the  way  already  fully  considered  the 
need  for  wives  would  still  be  so  great  at  first  that  com- 
munistic relations  would  continue,  but  they  would  now  be 
limited  to  those  of  the  man's  own  generation  and  status,  so 
that  at  this  stage  of  development  the  communistic  relations 
would  be  confined  to  those  who  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
brother's  wives  or  wife's  sisters. 

VVe  have  in  this  scheme  a  natural  and  probable  mechanism 
for  the  transition  from  communistic  to  individual  relations 
between  men  and  women.  The  movement  would  begin 
with  the  more  powerful  old  men  and  gradually  spread 
through  the  community.  The  communistic  relations  which 
would  continue  longest  would  be  those  between  members  of 
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existence  of  communist  c  relations  in  Melanesia. 

-arll^geln'TelanesTa  f  hit  °'  ''^  T'r"  °^  •"^•-^-' 
generalions  and  of  ^^      have  assumed  the  recognition  of 

of  thSrdifferl?  c,    ^'T^  °^  '^'"'  ^'"^"g  the  members 
Dlainedl  u  ^^"erations.     How  these  are  to  be  ex- 

this  dnfr^-  .  M"*'^'^'  ^  h^ve  assumed  a  dual  division  and  how 

IhLh  Ido  noT  "■°''  •'  ^^"'^  ^  ""^^^  ^•ffi'^"!^  "tatter  fnto 
discuss  on  to  f^  "°*  PT°'^.  !°  ^"^^'•-     I  have  confined  my 

S      have  SSer'd^fiT'''  ^'"""'"^  '■°'-  '"^^  ^-'^'«"^-  o^ 
most  saf.S  ^^^""^  evidence,  or  which  furnish  the 

ever,  like   to  make  .  f^'"°^'''"%J"''  \^'^^^  ^  should,  how- 

probab le  that  t^  de2„[r  "^'^^'^^-     ^\  ^^"^^  ^°  '"e  '"ost 
the  simnle  oni  1^^  recognition  of  generations  and  of 

he  3  of  an  ^r.'^'''"''  consanguineous  relationships  i 

on  the  femHv     An.f  M'^"'  ^'^^.  "^^'^^y  ^^ich  was  founded 

has  ten  as^sumtd  ?n  ^"^  ^^'^'XI^T'  '^^  communism  which 
Anv^TnJ  assumed  to  exist  in  Melanesia  is  a  later  growth 

society,  so  far  Mna  L  T    ""^  '!'=«'""">RS  of  human 

■s  my  du.y  .o  enter  on  a  full  00'^^™!'  'o  .ht%u"S«  tr" 

fou„dXrtKt,;^'T„r'dlt,;r^'^sL-^^^^^ 
as;ertre^i-Sar.r™fer^-^^^ 
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also  arose  and  grew.  But  this  is  only  putting  the  diflficulty 
farther  back,  for  why  should  the  desire  for  individual  pro- 
perty have  arisen  ?  It  is  a  question  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  individual  property  in  general  is  earlier 
or  later  than  that  of  the  private  possession  of  women,  at  any 
rate  in  Melanesia. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  original  promiscuity,  we  seem  driven 
to  the  supposition  that  there  arose  in  man  at  a  certain  stage 
some   unexplained  mutation   whereby  sexual  jealousy  came 
into  existence.     If,  however,  we  suppose  that  there  was  in 
the  background  all  the  time,  even  when  communism  in  women 
was  most  pronounced,  the  desire  for  individual  relations  which 
had  been  present  when  man  lived  in  small  family  groups,  the 
difficulty  disappears.     This  latent  desire  had   no  means  of 
coming  to  the  surface,  but  was  suppressed  by  stronger  emo- 
tions and  sentiments  till  there  came  about  for  some  reason  a 
definite  dominance  of  one  section  of  the  community.     It  may 
seem  to  some  unnatural  that  this  desire  for  the  exclusive 
possession  of  women  should  have  come  to  the  surface  first  in 
the  old  men.     It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  sexual  desire  is 
stronger  in  the  young,  jealousy  might  be  expected  to  show 
itself  first  in  them.     What  I  suppose,  however,  is  not  that 
the  desire  for  individual  relations  first  arose  in  the  old  men, 
but  that  it  was  the  old  men  who  first  acquired  the  power 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire.     Here  again  it 
may  be  objected  that  it  is  unnatural  that  the  power  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  such  a  desire  should  first  be  acquired 
by  the  old  rather  than  by  those  in  the  full  vigour  of  their 
strength.     This   objection  is   only  possible  on   the   part   of 
those  who  ignore  the  enormous  power  of  magic  and  the  vast 
part  which  it  plays  in  Melanesian  society.     If  the  scheme  I 
have  advanced  represents  the  actual  course  of  events,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  belief  in  the  magical 
power  of  the  elders  which  played  the  chief  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  dominance.     If  I  am  right,  we  have  here 
a  good  example  of  the  part  that  magic  can  play  directly  or 
indirectly  in  social  development.     By  giving  power  to  the 
old  men,  magic  may  have  formed  a  most  important  factor  in 
the    process    whereby   among    the    Melanesians    individual 
marriage  developed  out  of  sexual  communism. 

So  far  I  have  written  of  sexual  communism  and  of  the 
transition  from  this  condition  to  one  in  which  sexual  relations 
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are  limited  to  individual  men  and  women,  a  transition  to 
the  condition  we  find  in  Melanesia  at  the  present  time 
where  there  is  undoubtedly  present  that  special  bond  between 
^  ^-"f-  i"^?  ^"'^  ^  *'"8:'e  woman  which  may  be  regarded 
as  individual  marriage.  In  passing  to  consider  how  far  this 
condition  of  sexual  communism  may  be  called  group- marriage 
it  wiJl  be  well  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  marriage. 

The  institution  of  marriage  has  two  great  functions  ;  it  is 
the  means  of  regulating  sexual  relations,  and  it  is  the  means 
01  regulating  descent,  inheritance  and  succession.     In  civilised 
communitie;    the  former  function   is  so  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  most,  and  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  non-legal, 
that  It  is  perhaps  rarely  recognised  that  at  lower  levels  of 
culture  the  latter  function  is  at  least  equally,  and  probably 
more,  important.     When  the  history  of  marriage  has  beeri 
fully  traced  out,  it  will   almost  certainly  be  found   that   its 
function  as  a  regulator  of  descent,  inheritance  and  succession 
has  played  the  chief  part,  and  that  its  function  in  the  regulation 
of  sexual  relations  remained  indefinite  long  after  the  institu- 
tion had  reached  a  high  degree  of  definiteness  as  a  regulator 
of  other  social  relations.     In  other  words,  the  prima^  and 
fundamental  function  of  marriage  is  the  determination  of  the 
place  which  each  newly  born  individual  is  to  take  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  community  into  which  he  or  she  is  born. 

If,  taking  this  as  our  guide,  we  consider  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of  marriage  in  a  community  in  which  all  the 
men  ot  one  social  group  have  ^-exual  relations  with  all  the 
women  of  another  social  group,  and  in  which  the  children 
born  of  the  women  of  a  group  are  held  to  be,  for  social  pur- 
poses, the  children  of  all,  there  can  be  no  question  of  either 
inheritance  or  succession,  while  descent  or  membership  of  the 
social  group  would  be  necessarily  quite  independent  of  real 
paternity.  In  such  a  community,  membership  of  the  social 
group  would  depend  entirely  on  the  status  of  the  mother  •  it 
would  have  just  the  same  degree  of  definiteness  if  it  were 
believed  that  the  birth  of  children  was  wholly  independent 
of  sexual  relations. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  regard  the  determination  of  social 
status  as  the  essential  function  of  marriage,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  group-relations  I  have  assumed  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
marriage.  I  prefer,  therefore,  not  to  use  the  term  "group- 
marriage,    but  to  speak  only  of  sexual  communism 
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Communism  of  property  in  Melamsia. 

I  have  now  to  consider  how  far  there  is  evidence  of  com- 
munity of  property  in  Melanesia,  either  at  present  or  in  the 
past.  Here,  we  have  not  merely  customs  which  may  indicate 
communism  in  the  past  and  its  possible  persistence  in  an 
attenuated  form  at  present,  but  it  is  clear  that  definite 
communism  of  property  still  flourishes  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  Melanesia. 

In  Pentecost  it  was  definitely  stated  that,  not  long  ago,  all 
property  was  owned  by  the  verana,  or  social  group  within  the 
moiety,  and  that  this  communistic  ownership  still  persists  in 
the  case  of  canoes.  While  there  is  thus  definite  evidence  of 
v.ommunistic  ownership,  its  exact  nature  remains  doubtful. 
I  was  able  to  discover  very  little  about  the  verana,  which 
seems  to  be  an  important  feature  in  the  regulation  of  owner- 
ship ;  until  we  understand  the  nature  of  this  social  grouping, 
the  nature  of  the  communism  associated  with  it  must  remain 
obscure. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  it  is  clear  that  individual  property 
in  land  and  goods  exists  at  present,  but  there  is  much  to  sug- 
gest that  formerly  land  at  least  was  largely  held  in  common. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  history  of  the  plot  of 
land  which  I  have  given  in  Chapter  II  is  that  the  part  of 
the  plot  which  remained  common  to  the  whole  family  was 
never  the  subject  of  quarrels,  while  the  plots  allotted  to  indi- 
viduals were  a  continual  cause  of  strife.  This  state  of  affairs 
only  becomes  natural  if  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people 
are  adjusted  to  communal  rather  than  to  individual  owner- 
ship. My  own  investigations  touched  merely  the  fringe  of 
the  subject,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
land-tenure  of  these  islands  would  reveal  that  even  now  it 
rests  largely  on  a  communistic  basis. 

At  the  present  time,  other  forms  of  property  in  the  Banks 
Islands  seem  to  be  owned  chiefly  by  individuals  and  to  be 
inherited  by  the  children  or  the  sisters'  children,  and  I  have 
no  direct  v-vidence  of  communistic  ownersh.p.  There  are, 
however,  certain  features  of  ceremonial  which  may  be  sur- 
vivals of  communism.  I  have  supposed  that  the  ceremony 
called  rave  epa  is  connected  with  the  former  inheritance  by 
the  sister's  son,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  its  features 
may  have  arisen  in  a  wider  ownership.     A  ceremony  very 
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recognised,  though  complicated  by  many  practices  which  bear 
witness  to  communistic  ideas.  And  yet  marriage  among  the 
more  southern  people  of  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  still 
shows  clear  traces  of  sexual  communism,  even  if  such  com- 
munism does  not  still  exist.  If  there  has  been  a  progres- 
sive movement  from  communism  towards  individualism,  the 
Solomon  Islanders  appear  to  have  made  by  far  the  greater 
advance  towards  individual  marriage,  while  the  Banks  Is- 
landers have  made  more  progress  towards  the  realisation  of 
individual  ownership  of  property. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  suggested  a  motive 
for  the  origin  and  development  of  the  change  from  commu- 
nistic sexual  relations  to  individual  marriage.  I  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  dominance  of  the  old  men  which  enabled 
them  to  be  the  first  to  set  up  relations  with  individual  women, 
and  that  it  was  only  later  that  such  individual  relations  spread 
through  the  whole  population.  By  an  extension  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  may  be  suggested  that  it  was  also  the  old  men  who 
were  first  able  to  reserve  land  or  goods  for  their  own  use 
and  thus  create  the  institution  of  individual  ownership. 
Further,  as  individual  marriage  brought  in  its  train  the  recog- 
nition of  the  relation  between  father  and  child,  a  natural 
result  would  be  the  transmission  of  this  individual  property 
from  the  old  men  to  their  children. 

There  is,  however,  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  process 
having  been  in  action,  at  any  rate  in  this  simple  way.  On 
this  hypothesis  there  should  have  been  a  direct  transition 
from  communal  ownership  to  inheritance  by  the  children ; 
there  is  no  room  for  inheritance  by  the  sisters'  children.  If 
individual  ownership  of  property  in  Melanesia  has  developed 
out  of  an  earlier  condition  of  communism,  it  is  clear  that  this 
must  have  taken  place  by  means  of  some  process  in  which 
inheritance  by  the  sisters'  children  formed  an  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  of  development.  The  individual  marriage 
of  the  old  men  alone  is  inadequate  as  a  motive  for  such  a 
process.  If  the  development  of  individual  ownership  has 
been  a  product  of  Melanesian  gerontocracy,  we  seem  driven 
to  suppose  that  the  old  men  were  able  to  keep  property  for 
their  own  use  long  before  their  monopoly  of  the  women 
began,  and  that  it  was  during  the  interval  between  the 
origins  of  the  two  forms  of  individual  possession  that  the 
custom  of  transmitting  such  individual  property  to  the  sisters' 
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children  came  into  being.  It  may  be  noted  thai  at  this 
time  the  sisters'  children  of  a  man  would  be  all  the  members 
of  his  social  group  of  the  generation  following  his  own; 
!♦  at  this  time  the  moiety  were  the  only  kind  of  social 
group,  the  sisters'  children  would  be  all  the  members  of 
the  moiety  of  this  generation.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Pentecost  verana  and  the  divisions  of  the  veve  of  the 
Banks  Islands  furnish  a  mechanism  by  means  of  which  in- 
heritance by  all  the  members  of  the  moiety  of  a  certain 
generation  became  limited  to  those  standing  in  certaii.  nearer 
relationships.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that  the  verana 
and  similar  groupings  within  the  moiety  have  come  into 
existence  as  the  means  of  setting  a  limit  to  communistic 
ownership,  and  are  a  product  of  the  process  whereby 
individual  ownership  developed  out  of  communism. 
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FUNCTIONS   OF   RKLATIVES 

Before  I  leave  the  survey  of  systems  of  relationship  as 
elements  m  the  social  structure  and  pass  to  the  linguistic 
comparison  of  the  terms  of  which  they  are  made  up,  it  may 
be  useful  to  consider  the  various  privileges,  duties  and  restric- 
tions associated  with  relationship. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered  from  certain 
pomts  of  view.  The  comparative  survey  of  Chapter  XVI 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  definite  connection  between  these 
functions  of  relatives  and  the  degree  of  complexity  and 
richness  m  terminology  of  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  sys- 
tems:  the  more  rich  and  complex  systems  are  those  in  which 
functions  connected  with  relatives  abound,  while  the  systems 
whose  nomenclature  is  poorest  are  found  in  places  where 
special  functions  connected  with  ties  of  kinship  are  either 
completely  absent,  or  few  and  unimportant.  Further,  it  has 
been  shown  that  where  certain  complexities  are  found  in  an 
otherwise  simple  system,  these  can  be  connected  with  definite 
functions.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  more  simple  systems 
are  found  in  the  more  advanced  communities,  and  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  loss  in  complexity  and  richness  which  is 
found  to  accompany  advance  of  culture  has  been  directly 
connected  with  the  disappearance  of  functions  of  kin  which 
had  at  one  time  existed.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  certain 
functions  associated  with  relatives  by  marriage  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  sexual  communism. 

It  remains  to  consider  certain  other  aspects  of  these 
functions,  aspects  which  bring  them  into  relation  with  features 
of  social  structure,  either  in  the  present  or  the  past.  Before 
proceeding  farther,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that 
the  number  of  the  functions  which  I  have  recorded  from 
different  parts  of  Oceania  is  partly  dependent  on  the  nature 
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of  my  work.  Examples  of  such  functions  are  usually  dis- 
covered while  mvestigating  the  various  activities  to  which 
they  belong  so  that  a  full  record  can  only  be  reached 
u  f  £°T  r  ''"^  mtensive  investigation  in  which  the 
whole  held  of  activity  of  a  people  is  covered.  Most  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  this  book  were  collected  during  a  rapid 
survey,  and  certainly  form  a  far  from  complete  record.  Thus, 
It  IS  probable  that  the  great  number  of  functions  of  relatives 
recorded  in  the  Banks  Islands  as  compared  with  Pentecost 
Island  or  the  Torres  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that  my  work 
covered  a  wider  field  in  the  first  named  society.  On  com- 
paring southern  Melanesia  with  the  Solomons.  Fiji  and 
Polynesia,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  difiference  is  not 
to  be  thus  explained.  For  example,  the  intensive  work  of 
Mr  Hocart  and  myself  in  one  region  of  the  Solomons  showed 
that  these  functions  hardly  exist. 

The  functions  of  various  relatives  will  now  be  considered 
m  the  same  order  as  in  Chapter  XVI. 

Parents  and  children. 

One  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
considered  m  this  volume  has  been  the  clear  demonstration  of 
the  importance  of  the  father  in  the  various  matrilineal  com- 
munities whose  terms  and  functions  of  relationship  have  been 
recorded.     It  is  clear  that  at  the  present  time,  and  probably 
lor  long  past,  kinship  with  the  father  has   been   fully  and 
clearly  recognised.     When,  as  in  the  Banks  Islands,  we  have 
evidence  of  an  attitude  towards  the  relationship  of  parent  and 
child  very  difiTerent  from  our  own.  this  usually  concerns  the 
mother  as  much  as  the  father.     If  any  argument  concerning 
the  social  relations  of  parents  and  children  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  customs  of  adoption  of  the  Banks  Islands,  it  is  as 
much  in  favour  of  lack  of  recognition  of  physical  motherhood 
as  of  physical  fatherhood.    There  are,  however,  here  and  there 
customs  which  indicate  that  the  close  relation  with  the  father 
did  not  at  one  time  exist.    Thus,  the  Mota  custom  which  forbids 
a  man  and  his  father  to  eat  together,  and  the  clear  evidence 
that  a  father  who  injures  his  own  child  thus  incurs  a  serious 
responsibility  towards  his  brother-in-law,  the  mother's  brother 
of    the  child,  point   .      a  relation  between  father  and  child 
very  different  from  that  associated  with  the  individual  family. 
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Brothers  and  sisters. 

In  most  of  the  places  considered  in  this  volume  nothing 
was  discovered  of  special  importance  concerning  this  relation- 
ship. Only  in  three  places',  Lepers'  Island  or  Omba  in  the 
northern  New  Hebrides,  Guadalcanar  in  the  Solomons,  and 
Fiji,  do  we  know  of  a  definite  custom  of  avoidance  between 
brother  and  sister.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  however,  there  are 
certain  limitations  in  the  custom  of  poroporo  when  practised 
between  brother  and  sister  which  are  possibly  to  be  regarded 
as  survivals  of  such  avoidance.  In  Lepers'  Island  a  brother 
and  sister  do  not  see  one  another  after  puberty,  and  the 
avoidance  is  so  emphatic  that  it  persists  even  after  death 
(see  I,  213).  In  Guadalcanar  a  man  may  not  be  in  the  same 
house  as  his  sister,  nor  may  he  take  anything  directly  from 
her.  The  Fijian  avoidance  has  been  often  described  and 
was  not  especially  investigated  by  me.  At  the  present  time 
1'  has  largely  disappeared,  but  I  gained  the  impression  that 
It  had  never  been  so  pronounced  a  custom  among  the  inland 
tribes  of  Viti  Levu  as  many  records  show  it  must  have  been 
among  the  people  of  the  coast. 

The  resemblance  with  the  avoidances  practised  between 
relatives  by  marriage  is  obvious.  Since  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  that  the  avoidance  of  relatives  by  marriage  in 
Melanesia  is  connected  with  the  possibility  of  sexual  relations, 
It  would  seem  to  follow  naturally  that  the  avoidance  between 
brother  and  sister  carries  with  it  similar  ideas,  and  many 
anthropologists  have  held  it  to  imply  the  existence  in  the 
past  of  sexual  relations  between  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  interpretation  which  occurs 
to  the  naive  anthropological  insight  of  their  neighbours  (see 
the  opinion  of  John  Pantutun,  loc.  cit.). 

Moreover,  this  interpretation  of  the  custom  of  avoidance 
between  brother  and  sister  has  been  carried  a  step  further 
by  Morgan  and  his  followers,  who  have  regarded  it  as  a 
survival  of  general  promiscuity  within  the  primitive  social 
group. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  avoidance  in  question  does  actually  point  to 
the  potentiality  of  sexual  relations  between  brother  and  sister, 

'  See  note  on  the  next  page. 
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though  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  know  very  little  about 
the  people  among  whom  the  avoidance  exists,  and  that  further 
investigation  in  Lepers'  Island  and  Guadalcanar  may  put  a 
ditterent  complexion  on  the  matter.     Nevertheless,  even  if 

T  if  !?"i  ^L  ^  °"^'"  °^  ^^^  avoidance  in  sexual  relations,  we 
shall  hnd  that  the  Melanesian  facts  give  no  support  whatever 
to  Morgan's  hypothesis. 

The  avoidance  is  only  found  definitely  in  three  places 
within   the   region   of  our   survey'.     In   one   of  these,   the 
island  of  Viti  Levu,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
IS  especially  pronounced  among  the  people  of  the  coast,  i.e., 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  who  have  advanced  most 
in  culture  and  have  been  most  exposed  to   Polynesian   in- 
Huence      In  Guadalcanar  similar  external  influence  is  also 
probable,  for  Bellona  and  Rennell  Islands,  inhabited  by  people 
speaking  a  Polynesian  language,  lie  but  a  short  distance  from 
Its  shores.     Further,  little  as  we  know  about  Lepers'  Island 
It  IS  clear  that  its  people  are  noted  for  their  light  colour ;  it 
seenis  even  that  the  name  of  the  island  may  have  been  due 
to  this  characteristic,  and  it  is  very  tempting  to  ascribe  this 
lightness  of  colour  to  Polynesian  or  other  external  mixture. 
1  here  is  evidence  of  greater  sexual  laxity  here  than  in  the 
neighbouring   islands.     It   seems   probable   that    this   laxity 
has  been  the  result  of  external  influence,  and  at  one  time 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  fundamental,  or  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  pnmal  law  of  Melanesian  society  was  habitually 
broken.     I  suggest  that  the  idea  of  avoidance  as  a  means 
ol  preventing  sexual  relations  was  well  known  to  the  people 
ol    Lepers    Island,  as  to  all  other  Melanesians,  and  that  it 
came  into  action  in  a  very  strict  form  in  order  to  remedy 
a  state  of  affairs  which  had  come  about  through  the  evil 
influence  of  strangers.     It  is,   I  believe,  thoroughly  in  con- 
sonance with  Melanesian  nature  that  a  custom  of  avoidance 
w-hich  came  into  being  in  order  to  avoid  the  heinous  offence 
of  incest  should  be  practised  with  the  rigour  which  seems 
to  be  now  present  in  Lepers'  Island.     The  same  hypothesis 
would  apply  to  the  coast  of  Viti   Levu  or  to  Guadalcanar- 
here    also    the   avoidance    would   have   been    the   result  of 
laxity   set   up   by    Polynesian    or    other    external    influence 

'  't  seems  clear  that  it  .also  exists  in  New  Caledonia,  and  Speiser  has  recentiv 
E.'SiS.'^^JTp'."..')^  ""'^"'  ^''"  °'  Pentecost  (.-.^,^'^A.i^^,S2: 
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which  has  affected  those  islands.     It  may  be  noted  that  it 
is   not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the   Polynesians  or  any 
other  external   people  introduced  or  advocated    incest    or 
practised  it  themselves.     It  is  only" necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  external  influence  produced  a  lowering  of  moral  standards 
similar  to  that  which  so  often  follows  the  advent  of  Euro- 
pean influence  at  the  present  time.     If   I  am   right,  these 
Melanesian  examples  of  brother  and  sister  avoidance  lend 
not  the  slightest  support  to  Morgan's  hypothesis  of  a  primitive 
promiscuity,  but  are  the  result  of  a  relatively  late  development. 
They  have  arisen   from  the  putting  into  practice,   or  the 
coming  into  force,  of  a  deeply-seated  mode  of  acting  towards 
illicit  sexual  relations  in  order  to  remedy  a  state  of  affairs 
due  to  a  relaxation  of  the  normal  morality.     If  I  am  right, 
however,  while  these  customs  lend  no  support  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  general  promiscuity,  they  ronhrm  the  conclusion 
reached   in  the  last  chapter  that  customs  of  avoidance  are 
closely  connected  in  the  Melanesian  mind  with  the  possibility 
of  sexual  relations,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  sexual  communism  in  a  more  limited  sense 
IS  strengthened.     As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  customs  of 
avoidance  cannot  be  wholly  explained  on   these  lines,  but 
whenever  they  are  practised  between  those  of  opposite  sex, 
the  possibility  of  sexual  relations  between  those  who  avoid 
one  another  is  implied,  though  in  many  cases  this  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  implications.     So  far  as  sexual  relations  are 
concerned,  customs  of  avoidance  seem  to  be  due  to  a  social 
effort  to  limit,  and  later  to  abolish,  practices  which  were  at 
one  time  habitual. 

Brothers. 

Little  has  been  recorded  in  this  book  of  special  duties, 
privileges  or  restrictions  existing  between  brothers.  The 
only  example  is  the  practice  of  Lepers'  Island,  according  to 
which  a  man  who  is  laughing  with  a  crowd  will  cease  to  laugh 
on  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  This  custom  seems  to  indicate 
an  attitude  of  respect  towards  a  brother  which  approaches  in 
nature  the  definite  avoidance  which  is  practised  towards  the 
sister.  I  only  heard  of  the  custom  from  a  native  of  another 
island,  and  we  must  learn  far  more  about  it  before  we  can 
expect  to  understand  it  thoroughly.  The  only  explanation 
I  can  suggest  is  that  it  is  a  survival  of  sexual  communism  ; 
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have  wl'eVin  com  •""  "°J°"«^''*  ^^"  '^^^^^"^  ^^'  brothers  to 
nave  wives  m  common,  there  was  set  up  a  feeline  of  restraint 

l^tween  those  who  had  previously  shaded  maritfl  rights  Tnd 
It  became  the  custom  for  this  restraint  to  take  thefnrm  ^f 
iTnrstST- '"  °t:;^^  ^"  PossibrJi'c^onst  q^rd- 

nsfance  nhf  ■^'')^^^'  I'  "^^^  ^  "°^«^  ^^at  the  specSl 
instance  I  ob  ained  was  that  a  man  must  not  laueh  in  the 

or  wivS  .-n  ^"  '"■°'^'L-  ^^  ''  °"^  '•'"^  brothers  ifad  a  wif^ 
or  wives  in  common,  there  must  have  been  a  long  period  of 
transi  ion  to  the  present  condition  during  which  anLSorf 

We  htHelXr'""'  '"^°  ^^.->^^-«hip  orbr^heS. 
^f  :^if  u       ^  communistic  relations  still  form  the  subiect 

of  jokes  at  the  expense  of  brothers  (see  i.  45)  It  d^s  not 
seem  improbable  that  when  relations  we;e  li  the  sSned 
condition  I  have  suggested,  men  took  especial  care  to  dLso 

Ses  anTthLut'""  '"  ^P'^'""  °^  P-^-ipation  in Tuch 
cause  for  rh.c  •  ^""^  '^  ^^  ^  ^"'^°"^  ^°  ^^O'd  all  possible 
Tit  u  1  ^V'P"^'°"  *hat  a  man  was  sharing  in  merriment 
at  h's  brother's  expense.      It   is   thus  suggested   that  the 

Mothers  brother. 

rhJ^^  ^'^^-  .'"f  ^'^  °'"  ^^'^  relationship  arises  from  the  fact 

Sn  Urrell^rS^H""'  '"  P^-^"!'"^^'  communities  ha^e  so 
oiien    Deen   regarded   as  survivas   of    mother-riahf       TK-. 

Sv:ttmm°'v"°""^"-^°"^P^-^^^^^^^^^ 

fho/    t-  u  ^°"""""'ties  practising  matrilineal  descent  with 

In""  th     N   °*^*^"P'^^7here  delcent  follows  theTathen 

In  the   New    Hebrides,    Banks  and   Torres   Islands    it 

seems  clear  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  betweei;  a 

man  and  his  mother's  brother.     This  relation  seems  roh^ 

most  clearly  defined  in  the  Banks  Islands  wSe  the  mother'^ 

^s  eSer  mLT'  ''^l^  '''  --e  respect  than  the  fX  and 
possesses  many  privileges  which  the  latter  does  not  share 

most  Clearly  by  the  fact  that  if  a  man  be  killed  or  iniured 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  father,  the  latter  wouldTave 
to  compensate  his  son's  uncle,  i.e.,  his  wife's  brother     I  ^J 
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not  learn  of  any  very  special  position  of  the  mother's  brother 
among  the  matrilineal  people  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  but 
Dr  Codrington'  speaks  of  the  maternal  uncle  as  the  guardian 
of  his  nephew  and  of  the  particularly  close  relation  between 
the  two  relatives.  In  the  patrilineal  region  of  the  Eastern 
Solomons  Dr  Codrington  notes  that  this  relation  maintains 
itself,  but  in  the  Western  British  Solomons  there  is  little 
or  no  trace  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  term  for  the  mother's  brother  in  Savo 
in  the  iiastern  Solomons  perhaps  reveals  the  high  estimation 
in  which  this  relative  was  held  in  the  past.  The  term  is 
kulaga,  and  Woodford  has  pointed  out*  that  in  the  mouth 
of  a  native  of  Lord  Howe  Island  or  Ongtong  Java,  the 
Fijian  turanga  becomes  kulaga  ;  it  therefore  becomes  highly 
probable  that  the  Savo  term  for  the  mother's  brother  is 
similarly  allied  to  the  Fijian  word  for  chief  or  elder'. 

When  we  turn  to  the  patrilineal  people  of  Fiji,  we  find 
the  ii, other's  brother  still  occupying  a  most  important  place. 
The  rights  of  the  sister's  son  or  vasu  in  Fiji  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  subject  here ; 
it  need  only  be  noted  that  the  right  of  the  vasu  which  stands 
out  preeminently  is  that  he  may  take  any  of  his  uncle's 
property,  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  matrilineal  Banks 
Islands  also  the  sister's  son  may  take  any,  even  the  most 
valued,  possessions  of  his  uncle. 

The  Melanesian  evidence  is  in  accord  with  the  widely  held 
opinion  that  when  the  special  relation  between  a  man  and  his 
mother's  brother  is  found  in  a  patrilineal  community,  it  is  a  sur- 
vival of  mother-right,  but  there  are  one  or  two  facts  which 
show  thai  the  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  is  often  thought. 
One  of  these  facts  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  patrilineal 
communities  of  Viti  Levu  and  the  Western  British  Solomons. 
In  one,  the  relation  between  uncle  and  nephew  has  reached  a 
pitch  of  development  far  exceeding  anything  recorded  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world;  in  the  other,  the  special  relation 
is  hardly,  if  at  all,  present.  Such  a  difference  in  two  cases 
where  one  might  have  expected  a  similar  state  of  affairs  must 
make  one  pause ;  the  generalisation  can  only  be  regarded  as 
satisfactorily  established  when  we  are  able  to  give  a  reason 

'  M.f  50,  note  2. 

'  //  Naturalist  among  tht  Head-hunters,  1890,  p.  232. 

^  bee  Hocart,  Man,  1913,  p.   140. 
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for  the  great  development  of  the  relation  in  one  place  and  its 
absence  in  the  other. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the 
|:reater  definiteness  of  the  relation  when  it  occurs  in  con- 
junction with  father-right.    Among  a  people  with  mother-right 
the  position  of  the  mothers  brother  as  an  elder  of  a  person's 
own  social  division   is  clearly  established ;    it  is  so  much  a 
commonplace   and   familiar  matter   that   special   regulations 
concerning  the  relationship  need  not  exist.     It  is  only  as  the 
rights  of  the  father  increase  that  those  of  the  mother's  brother 
pdually    become    more    obvious.       In    every    community 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  father  are  gradually  growing  in 
strength  and  importance  there  must  be  occasions  of  conflict 
between  the  mothers  brother  and  the  father,  and  it  will  only 
be  siowly  that  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  will  become 
aenned.      it   is  significant  that   in    Southern   Melanesia   I 
record    the    clearest    and   most    definite    functions    of    the 
mothers  brother  in  the  Banks  Islands,  and  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  father  has 
probably  made  greater  progress  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
that  region. 

If  I  am  right,  we  have  here  an  excellent  example  of  the 
way  in  which  social  functions  acquire  their  definite  and  specific 
characters.     Let  us  assume  that  at  one  time  the  mothers 
fit      u"^^^  the  sole  guardian  of  his  nephew,  and  that  the 
tather  had  no  rights  towards  his  son.     Under  such  conditions 
there  is  no  social  need  for  any  definition  of  functions.     It  is 
only  when   the    rights  of  the   father  begin  to  be   asserted 
that  It  becomes  necessary  to  define  these  rights,  and  since 
the  rights  of  the  father  are  an  encroachment  on  those  of 
R     fa-  *  ^*=f  "'t'O"  of  the  latter  also  becomes  necessary 
By  definition,    I   mean  here   that   degree  of  making  social 
regulations  definite  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  shall 
be  taught  to  th..  young  and  so  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation      If  this  be  so.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Is  the  rights 
oJ  the   father  continue  to  increase,  the  need  for  definition 
becomes  greater  and  greater  until  we  reach  such  a  state  as 
that  found  in  the  Banks  Islands  at  the  present  time.    Though 
these  islands  still  follow  matrilineal  descent,  the  place  of  the 
father  has  become  clearly  recognised  and  has  been  definitely 
formulated,  and   I  suppose  that  this  formulation  has  grown 
gradually  more  precise  until  the  respective  rights  of  father 
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and^mother's   brother  are   clearly   defined   and    recognised 

I  take  as  an  example  the  special  case  of  the  compensation 
^Z^A    *  «?^  '"Others  brother  bv  a  father  who  injurefhis  own 
child.     We  can  have  little  doubt  that  at  one  time  this  com- 
pensation  had  to  be  given  to  the  mothers  brother  by  any 
man  who  injured  a  child,  and  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
distmguishmg  the  father  from  other  men.     At  this  st^e  no 
one  would  thmk  of  formulating  a  regulation  concernhj  the 
case  m  which  it  was  the  father  who  had  injured  his  ?hild 
As  the  rights  of  the  father  prew,  there  would  sooner  or  later 
come  a  time  when  it  would  happen  that  a  father  caused 
the  injury  or  death  of  his  child,     fie  might  put  forward  the 
c  aim  of  exemption  from  the  penalty,  or  more  probably,  this 
claim  would  not  be  definitely  made,  but  the  matter  would 
be  talked  about  and  thus  a  vague  formulation  of  the  special 
condition  would  arise.     As  succeeding  cases  occurredrthis 
formulation  would  gradually  grow  more  definite  until  there 
was  reached  such  a  regulation  as  that  of  which  I  was  told  in 
Mota.     In  fact,  we  have  here  simply  a  special  instance  of 
the  growth  of  Law  ;   in  the  different  degrees  of  definiteness 
of  the  formulation  of  the  functions  of  the  mother's  brother  in 
Melanesia   we  have  a  simple  example  of  the  way  in  which 
this  growth  takes  place. 

While  the  greater  definiteness  of  the  functions  of  the 
mother  s  brother  in  the  more  patrilineal  regions  thus  becomes 
intelligible,  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  that  in  Fiji  we 
have  not  to  do  merely  with  a  greater  definiteness  of  function 
but  with   Its  exaggeration.      We  have  to  account  for  this 
excessive  development  of  the  functions  connected  with  the 
relationship  between  a  man  and  his  mother's  brother      If  we 
compare  the  functions  of  the  vasu  in  Fiji  with  those  of  the 
sisters  son  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  the  chief  difference 
is  in  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  vasu  so  that  they 
apply,  not  merely  to  his  own  relatives,  but  to  all  the  subjects 
of  his  uncle,  when  the  uncle  is  a  chief     It  is  probable,  there- 
lore,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  excessive  development  is  the 
especial  importance  of  chieftainship  in  Fiji,  where  chiefs  have 
more  power  than  in  any  other  part  of  Melanesia.     Further 
as  Mr  Hocart  has  shown',   Fijian  society  shows  a  special 
tendency  for  the  growth  of  the  social  etiquette  connected 

•  Ztt/ourn.  Roy.  Anth.  Inst.,  191 3,  XLin.  loi  and  109. 
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t^u  fo.!^'i°nnl'P=    "^^  importance  of  the  functions  of  the 
eXer;:.  genVnS^  "P"'  °'  ^''^  ""'^"^^  ^°  ^^'^  --' 

anH^«?cI*'''^  ^^""^  considered  the  relation  of  mothers  brother 
and  sister  s  son  with  regard  to  matters  which  have  for  lonJ 

t^r  relS'  from'";^P°'°^'^^^-  }  ^-^  "-"    -"side? 
inis    relation   from   the   new  standpoint  suggested    by   the 

scheme  of  the  history  of  Melanes.Vn  sociefy  developed  in 

the  preceding  chapters.     It  has  been  shown  that,  in  the  col" 

dmon  of  dominance  of  the  old  men  and  monop^y  of  the 

one  If  ThTmlnT'^ry'"^  "^^  ^"^  organisation  of  society! 
T151         T    ^°  '^^°"'  ''  ^^^  I^^s'l^'e  ^or  an  elder  to  give 

that  the  tie  between  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  Was  as  clSe 
at  this  stage  as  it  became  later  in  Fiji  and  other  pLces  It 
may  be  that  the  sister's  son  received  a  wife  because  ?n  the 
dual  organisation  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  few  g?oips  of 
men  to  whom  the  transference  was  possible,  and  if  may  he 
that  this  necessary-  relation  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
helped  to  bring  about  the  intimate  connection  between  These 

Pt  he?  7t  has  h  "°"  '°""^  'VT'^'  P^''^  °f  M^antTa' 
further,  it  has  been  seen  m  the  last  chapter  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  men  not  only  gave  their  wives  to  the  r 
sisters  sons  in  Pentecost  and  the  Banks  Islands    but  tha 
they  shared  their  wives  with  them.     It  is  even  i^ssible  that 
.f  the  sister's  son  by  any  stroke  of  good  fortunrobtained  a 

rdative  "i?:"  '^  f  '  °'  '"  ""*=J^'  ^^  ^'^-^^  her  S  this 
and  neohew  tZ  "^^  ^  *^^  °^  reciprocity  between  uncle 
and  nephew.  This  opens  up  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the 
functions  of  these  relatives  which  must  now  be  conslred 

fh.  .u'^  *  f  "^'"?  '^'^  *^^^  •"  "^^"y  peoples  among  whom 
he  close  relation  !,etween  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  7S 
there  ,s  only  one  reciprocal  term  to  denote  the  two  men 
This  IS  so  in  both  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  thS 
strangely  enough  the  two  relatives  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  in  Pentecost.  Reciprocal  terms  ar!  3so  in  us^ 
m  several  of  the  Solomon  Islands.     The  apphitSn  of  a 

obviously  different  status  is  a  fact  which  needs  explanadon 
I  am  inclined  to  see  in  it  an  indication  of  redprodty  of 

actually  exists.     When  making  inquiries  into  the  functions  of 
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the  mother's  brother,  I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with 
apparent  contradictions  on  the  part  of  my  informants.    Thus, 
to  go  back  to  my  earliest  work  in  Torres  Straits',  I  noted 
that  there  seemed  to  be  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  as  to  whether  certain  functions  were  reciprocal.     In 
giving  an  account  of  the  privilege  by  which  a  man  could 
take  any  of  the  property  of  his  mother's  brother,  it  seemed 
quite  clear  that  the  case  was  usually  described,  and  thought 
of,  in  the  form  that  a  man  took  the  property  of  his  mother's 
brother,  and  yet  special  inquiry  revealed  much  uncertainty 
whether    a    man    might    not    take    the    property    of    his 
nephew.      In   this  case  also   there  is   only  one  reciprocal 
term,  wadwam,  for  the  two  relatives,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
regard  this  confusion  as  the  result  of  the  common  nomencla- 
ture.    I  should  now  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  confusion  was  due  to  the  right  of  taking  property  having 
once  been  thoroughly  reciprocal ;  that  a  man  and  his  sister's 
son  once  held  their  property  in  common.     There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  communism  in  property  and  communism  in  women 
go  together,  and  the  facts  I  have  cited  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  reciprocal  term  of  relationship  for  a  man  and  his  sister's 
son  may  at  one  time  have   been  accompanied  by  an  actual 
reciprocity  of  function  in  these  two  respects. 

The  father's  sister. 

A  fact,  wholly  new,  brought  out  by  my  work  in  Oceania  is 
the  existence  of  special  functions  associated  with  the  relation- 
ship between  a  woman  and  her  brother's  son.  I  met  with 
these  functions  first  in  Tonga  where  a  man  honours  his 
father's  sister  more  than  any  other  relative,  and  was  punished 
with  death  if  he  disobeyed  her  in  ancient  days.  A  woman 
still  arranges  the  marriage  of  her  brother's  son,  and  can  veto 
one  arranged  by  the  man  or  his  parents.  The  father's  sister 
can  take  anything  bjlonging  to  her  nephew,  while  the  latter 
can  only  take  the  possessions  of  his  aunt  with  her  permission, 
thus  reversing  the  usual  mode  of  conduct  of  a  man  towards 
his  mother's  brother.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  senior  who 
has  a  right  to  property ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  junior  who  now 
.,xercises  the  right,  even  if  at  one  time  the  right  was  reci- 
procal.    There  are  also  certain  avoidances  between  a  woman 

'  Reports  Cambridge  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  Vol.  v.,  p.  146,  1904. 
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wlrer.mo'^f'Q-''"'^''^"  ?'?^  ^"^'"  ^"^'^  '"  Connection 
with  ceremonial.   Since  social  institutions  in  Tonga  are  lareelv 

w«"  L"?  k  ""^  ^"'  impression  on  hearing  of  tfiese  customs 
was  that  they  were  a  variant  of  the  frequent  relation  with  the 

Sther-ri^  ht'^      ''  ^^^'""^^^  '"  ^""^  *^y  ^'^^  the  change  to 

J^f  J''^^  $^^^  the  CV*^°'"*  '"  question   were  especially 

connected  with  patrilineal  descent  was  dispelled  on  rSching 

Sre?°'-.K''^"^'r*''r.^  f°""^  ^  similar  condition  asso? 
aated   with   matn hneal   descent     The  account    I   obtained 

hLJkT'T'^";''.^"^  ^°"^^'^^^  incomplete,  but  it  was 
^    aI^     *'  island  a  woman  chose  a  wife  for  her  brother's 

S^c"tf  tL^  T"  ^^.^"^  '^^y  ^^'^  ^^'^^''^  «'■««'•  i"  o^er 
th!f  ^?'t  H^*"^.'  of  avoidance  is,  however,  less  decided 
tnan  in   longa,  for  the  aunt  and  nephew  may  eat  together 

fJlh.?  '^^"  1!*y».«^^"  '"  certain  circumstances  address  his 
father  s  sister  by  her  personal  name. 

I  I  ^.'""*=ll  more  complete  account  was  obtained  in  the  Banks 
Islands,  where  the  high  honour  in  which  the  father's  sister 
.s  held  was  evident.     In  these  islands  she  has  the  deSe 

whTdeW:  itif  °'  ""T^^  '°^  '^^  "^P^^^'  whHe  a  woman 
Who  desires  illicit  sexual  intercourse  with  a  man  must  first 
obtoin  the  consent  of  the  sister  of  the  man's  father  Com 
iTmitSon    ^^e  :r'  ^r-.  the  pair,  but  with  cerSTn 

te  s^t^e^  trnUtrfdSrLL^^^^^^^^^ 

tirorch^'rhr'aun?.  ^  '"^"  ^^"  never  ^.^.^,  ,e..1o^^ 

A  woman  performs  a  number  of  functions  during  ceremonies 

connected  with  her  brother's  child.     Especially  ^^31 

SreJTaeelf  tt ^^hTh '*^' /''"^^'^'"^^  f^'^^  deterS  the 
parentage  of  the  child,  and  consequently  settle  whether  she 
herself  will  occupy  the  position  of  lather's  sister  towird  Se 
child.     The  separated  umbilical  cord  is  first  offered  to    he 

SsaTr  is"  Jfvenf "  °'  ^'^  ^^'V^'  ^"^  ^^^^  her^ustom  rj 
of  Se^s  sisSr In  M?  ^''°^^"  ^^'^  ^'^"^^  •"  the  relation 
oi  latners  sister  in  the  classificatory  sense ;  the  father's  sister 
may  keep  the  n.il-parings  of  the' child  n  the  sLme  way 
These  articles  are  kept  on  the  neck  and  their  possessfon 
entads  the  giving  of  feasts  to  the  women.  In  various  rites 
which  follow  the  birth  of  a  first-born  child,  the  fXr's  sCter 
has  an  important. share,  while  she  takes  the  leading  L;'^ 
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the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Avtagataga  rank  of  the  Sukw*. 
which  IS  the  only  occasion  on  which  women  participate  in 
the  ritual  of  this  institution. 

In  the  Torres  Islands  the  functions  of  the  father',  sister 
seem  to  be  less  elaborate  and  important  than  in  the  Banks. 
In  Hiw  the  prominent  fact  is  that  a  man  could  marry,  and 
often  does  marry,  his  father's  sister,  while  in  Loh  all  that 
was  learnt  was  that  she  has  the  power  of  forbidding  his 
marriage  if  she  chooses.  It  may  be  that  this  very  scanty 
account  is  due  to  imperfection  of  the  recori,  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  functions  of  the  father's  sister  are  less 
developed  than  in  the  Banks  Islands. 

In  Vanikolo  a  man  respects  and  obeys  his  father's  sister, 
and  there  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  community  of  goods. 
Here,  however,  a  woman  has  no  voice  in  deciding  whom  her 
brother's  son  shall  marry,  though,  the  decision  once  made,  it 
IS  her  duty  to  help  her  nephew  to  pay  for  his  wife.  This 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  gulf  which  exists  between  Vani- 
kolo  and  the  southern  islands  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
obtaining  a  wife  (see  ii,  115).  In  Santa  Cruz  the  father's 
sister  takes  a  newly-born  child  from  its  mother  on  the  third 
day  after  birth,  thus  suggesting  customs  related  to  the  "  adop- 
tion "  of  the  Banks  Islands.  She  chooses  a  wife  for  her  nephew 
and  makes  contributions  on  various  occasions  in  his  life. 

In  turning  to  the  theoretical  discussion  of  these  various 
customs,  the  first  point  to  note  is  that  the  functions  of  the 
fathers  sister  show  the  highest  degree  of  development  in 
the  Banks  Islands,  which  are  probably  more  advanced  in 
culture  than  either  the  Torres  Islands  or  Pentecost  where 
similar  customs  are  also  found.  This  suggests  that  the  special 
position  of  the  father's  sister  is  one  of  relatively  late  growth, 
and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  feature  already  mentioned 
in  another  connection.  The  whole  study  recorded  in  this 
book  has  led  us  to  expect  that  a  relationship  which  has 
spetihc  functions  connected  with  it  will  be  denoted  by  a 
special  term.  As  we  have  seen  (11.  21),  the  nomenclature  for 
the  father's  sister  is  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  absence  of  a  special  name  for  the 
relationship  of  father's  sister  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
relative  was  once  a  potential  wife,  and  that  as  a  potential 
wife  she  would  be  addressed  by  her  personal  name.  Some 
of  the  functions  must  have  arisen  since  the  time  when  this 
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relative  was  a  potential  wife.  It  is  unlikely  that,  when  the 
fathers  sister  was  the  potential  wife  of  her  nephew,  she  at 
the  sajrne  time  chose  his  wife  or  vetoed  the  choice  of  another, 
though  these  functions  become  perfectly  natural  as  the 
survival  of  her  right  to  be  his  wife. 

Especially  striking  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that  another 
woman  has  to  ask  the  consent  of  this  relative  to  non-marital 
sexual  relations,  for  it  suggests  that  at  one  time  it  was  the 
cu_  torn  for  this  request  to  be  proffered  to  the  wife,  and  that 
when  a  man  no  longer  married  his  father's  sister,  the  right 
involved  in  the  matter  remained  in  the  hands  of  this  relative. 
1  nat  the  right  of  choice  or  veto  on  the  part  of  the  father's 
sister  IS  a  survival  of  her  former  position  as  potential  wife  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  customs  of  the  Torres  Islands. 
Here  we  find  that  in  the  less  advanced  island  of  Hiw  the 
fathers  sister  is  actually  married,  while  in  the  more  advanced 
Loh  she  has  the  power  of  choice  or  veto  which  is  found  in 
the  Banks.  There  is  thus  a  consensus  of  evidence  pointing 
hrst  to  the  functions  of  the  father's  sister  being  of  rdativelv 
recent  development,  and  secondly  to  their  close  connection 
with  her  tormer  position  as  a  potential  wife 

ri.hlir^  r"'i?  'li!'  ^'^''^  '°.^  exp  ained.  however,  why  the 
right  of  veto  should  rest  with  the  father's  sister  and  not  with 
other  potential  wives  and  there  are  other  functions  of  the 
lathers  sister  which  her  position  as  potential  wife  does  not 

no£l"r-  f  T''"'^  "k"  ^  '•"'"  ^""''^  ^^^'  ^"°»her  most  im- 
portant factor  IS  the  growing  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
a  fa  her  to  h^  child  It  is  probable  that  this  recognition 
gready  assisted.  ,f  it  did  not  even  act  as  the  chief  faclor  Tn 
the  differentiation  between  the  two  relationships  of  father's 
sister  and  mother^s  brother's  wife.  When  this  differentiaUon 
became  definite,  the  father's  sister  would  :-.ve  an  excep  S 
position  as  a  member  of  the  opposite  and  more  or  less  Cle 
moiety,  while  at  the  same  time  a  near  relative.     As  the  father 

ft'irTo  Z""'^  *"'*  T'^  ^^^'  '"  connection  with  his  child. 
It  IS  to  be  expected  that  he  wo.  Id  put  into  the  hands  of 
his  sister  those  functions  which  .houid  be  performed  bv  a 
woman.  VVe  have  evidence  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members 
of  one  moiety  to  help  those  ol  the  other,  especially  at  such 
epochs  as  birth,  initiation  and  death.  We  have  only  to  sup 
pose  that  any  such  functions  which  fah  to  the  lot  of  wome^n 
of  the  opposite  moiety  were,  as  the  father  acquired  increased 
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power,  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  his  sister,  and  we 
have  the  explanation  of  her  many  functions  in  connection  with 
ceremonial.     I   have  suggested   elsewhere'  that  the  special 
custom  that  the  father's  sister  should   keep   the   separated 
umbilical  cord  and  the  nail-parings  of  her  nephew  is  due  to 
her  position  as  a  member  of  the  opposite  and  more  or  less 
hostile  moiety.     I  have  suggested  that  if  it  were  known  ths* 
these  objects  were  in  the  custody  of  one  of  their  own  members, 
there  would  be  less  risk  that  these  or  similar  objects  might 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  magical  rites  designed  to  injure  the 
child.     I   now  attach  more  importance  to  the  purely  social 
factors  which  have  given  the  father's  sister  her  special  posi- 
tion, and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  objects  as  the  cord 
and  nail-parings  are  put  into  the  possession  of  the  father's 
sister  because  her  tie  to  her  brother's  child  is  so  close.     In 
other  words,  the  choice  of  the  father's  sister  as  custodian  of 
these  objects  is  the  result  of  her  exceptional  position,  and 
not  one  of  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  produced.     At 
the  same  time,  the  idea  which  was  at  the  root  of  my  earlier 
suggestion',  viz..  that  of  the  importance  of  the  father's  sister  as 
a  woman  of  the  opposite  and  more  or  less  hostile  moiety  of 
the  community,  I  still  believe  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  complex  chain  of  causation  through  which  the  exceptional 
position  of  this  relative  has  been  produced. 

Another  factor  which  might  explain  certain  features  of 
the  relation  betwf  n  a  woman  and  her  brother's  child  is  the 
practice  of  avoidance  between  brother  and  sister.  When  a 
child  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  father  scrupulously 
avoids  his  sister,  this  might  well  lead  to  an  emotion  of 
awe  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  connection  with  its  father's 
sister,  which  would  account  for  the  especial  respect  paid  to 
this  relative.  In  other  words,  the  relation  between  a  woman 
and  her  brother's  child  would  be  a  secondary  consequence  of 
the  avoidance  between  brother  and  sister,  and  if  so,  there 
would  be  evidence  that  this  avoidance  has  had  a  wider  dis- 
tribution in  past  Melanesian  society  than  it  has  at  present. 
This,  however,  would  only  explain  the  respect  paid  to  the 
father's  sister,  and  would  not  account  for  the  many  other 
functions  of  this  relative.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
brother  and  sister  avoidance  has  played  any  essential  part  in 

'  Folklore,  1910,  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  56. 
»  op.  (it.,  p.  55. 
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the  genesis  of  these  functions,  thou)|[h  it  may  in  some  cases 
have  contributed  to  enhance  the  respect  already  due  to  the 
father's  sister  for  other  reasons. 

In  the  preceding  account  it  has  been  shown  to  be  probable 
that  the  special  functions  of  the  father's  sister  in  Nfelanesia 
are  of  relatively  recent  growth.  Further  support  is  given  to 
this  view  by  the  fact  that  a  clear  distinction  is  made  in  the 
Banks  Islands  between  the  father's  sister  in  the  limited  and 
in  the  classifi'-  tory  sense.  The  power  of  choosing,  or  vetoing 
the  choice  i  *  ife  does  not  rest  with  the  group  of  fathers' 
sisters,  h  ..  .tli  ont  "'roan  in  particular,  and  in  one  island  a 
•r-  I  ■■  ither's  own  sister  though  he  may 
•l.\tiv\'  ir-  'r  :lttSsificatory  sense.  Again,  the 
11  r'*-  11. 't'  'ense  will  avoid  the  obligation  of 
'■a      "  >m  nephew  by  handing  over  his 

V  So  o  ipies  the  corresponding  relation- 
-j  '  .€.'  .v  s«  nse.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
'  \  Stsc  diaies  and  privileges  with  the  more 
.-ill.)  r;v.  been  due  to  the  later  development  of 
i""'  cu.  )in  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
•  :itione(!  this  character  of  the  functions  of 
the  father's  sister  suggests  that  they  came  into  being  after 
individual  had  been  clearly  distinguished  from  classihcatory 
relationship. 

Fathers  sister's  husband. 

There  are  special  terms  for  this  relative  in  two  places, 
Pentecost  Island  and  Mota,  and  in  the  latter  island  this 
special  nomenclature  is  associated  with  an  extraordinary 
series  of  customs  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  a  man  is  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  allowed,  or  even 
expected,  to  jeer  at  and  insult  the  husband  of  his  father's 
sister.  The  explanation  of  the  custom  given  by  my  native 
informant,  John  Pantutun,  was  i  lat  it  is  a  secondary  result 
of  the  high  position  of  the  fath>  .'s  sister;  that  when  a  man 
proposes  n  marry  a  woman,  her  brother's  children  will  throw 
all  sorts  of  insult  at  the  man  to  indicate  their  opinion  of  his 
unworthiness  to  marry  their  aunt.  One  is  tempted  to 
supplement  this  explanation  by  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  brother's  son  was  formerly  himself  the  prospective 
or  actual  husband,  but  this  meets  with  certain  difficulties. 
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Taking  only  the  position  of  the  father's  sister  as  potential 
wife,  the  suggestion  naturally  arises  that  when  a  woman  was 
no  longer  married  by  her  brother's  son,  it  was  in  cases  where 
she  was  old,  and  that  a  man  who  then  married  her  would 
become  the  object  of  ridicule,  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  high  honour  in  which  the  father's 
sister  IS  held,  and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  John 
I'antutun  is  probably  correct  What  is  needed  in  order 
to  settle  the  question  is  an  account  of  any  corresponding 
customs  in  other  islands  where  the  fathers  sister  is  or  h^ 
recently  been  a  potential  wife.  At  present  my  only  informa- 
^'O"  comes  from  the  relatively  advanced  island  of  Mota. 

About  one  point,   however,  we  can  be  fairly  confident; 
these  customs  must  be  of  relatively  recent  growth.     I  have 
already  discussed  how  the  differentiation  between  the  relation- 
ships of  father's  sister  and  mothei's  brother's  wife  came  about 
and  in  the  same  way  the  corresponding  distinction  of  the 
husband  of  the  father's  sister  from  the  mother's  brother  has 
to  be  explained,  for  in  the  early  form  of  the  dual  organisation 
these  two  relatives  must  have  had  the  same  status.     It  is 
incredible   that   the   mother's   brother  can  ever  have  been 
treated  as  a   Mota  man  treats  the  husband  of  his  father's 
sister,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  custom 
of  insulting  this  relative  must  have  arisen  after  the  distinc- 
tion  from  the   mother's   brother  had  become   definite;   this 
differentiation  must  have  been  associated  with  the  distinction 
of  the  father's  sister  from  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  customs  are  found  by  later  research 
to  be  limited  to  the  more  advanced  islands  of  the   Banks 
group,  we  shall  have  still  another  reason  for  believing  that 
the  customs  are  much  more  recent  than  most  of  those  dealt 
with  in  this  chapter. 

Cross-Cousin. 

Thii  relationship  has  already  been  ver>  fully  considered 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  special  form  of  marriage  regulation 
which  makes  such  cousins  actual  or  potential  man  and  wife 
The  only  exceptional  customs  connected  with  this  relationship 
are  those  found  by  Mr  Durrad  in  likopia.  where  cross-cousins 
must  be  especially  careful  not  to  speak  evil  of  or  injure  one 
another;    if  they  do  so,   troubles  result  which  may  lead  to 
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Quarrels  between  their  parents  and  to  the  illness  or  death  of 
the  offender.  In  this  island  cross-cousins  do  not  marry,  but 
the  relations  existing  between  them  seem  to  show  a  kind  of 
avoidance,  and  are  therefore  an  indication  that  this  form  of 
marriage  was  once  practised. 

Grandparents  and  grandchildren. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Melanesian  marriage 
which  has  been  formulated  in  an  earlier  chapter  would  perhaps 
lead  us  to  expect  that  we  should  find  a  number  of  functions 
associated  with  the  relationship  between  grandparent  and 
grandchild.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  my  information  is  correct, 
there  is  very  little  of  the  kind.  The  most  striking  fact  comes 
from  Vanikolo  where  it  was  said  that  a  man  moulds  his  life  on 
that  of  his  mother's  parents,  following  their  example  in  all 
things.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  example  occurs  in  a  group 
from  which  we  have  at  present  no  conclusive  evidence  of 
marriage  between  persons  two  generations  apart,  and  as  this 
belief  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  it 
is  possible  that  it  has  no  connection  with  a  form  of  marriage, 
but  is  connected  with  the  matrilineal  descent  of  Vanikolo. 
The  only  definite  pieces  of  information  about  the  grandparents 
which  I  obtained  in  the  Banks  Islands  was  that  in  Rowa 
they  take  a  share  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  theit 
grandson,  and  that  in  a  Motlav  ceremony  (see  i,  148)  the 
father's  father  should  distribute  food  and  money. 

In  the  Torres  Islands  the  only  fact  recorded  is  the 
extraordinary  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique  relationship 
between  the  grandparents  of  a  married  couple  together  with 
its  associated  function  whe/eby  these  respective  grandparents 
have  to  be  mutually  helpful. 

In  the  island  of  Eromanga,  Robertson'  tells  us  that  a  child 
IS  spoken  of  as  the  grandchild  {ohopon)  of  its  mother's  father, 
so  that  when  a  man  has  a  number  of  wives,  his  cliildren  are 
distmguished  by  the  names  of  their  different  maternal  grand- 
parents. It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  term  for  grandchild 
m  this  case  is  certainly  a  variant  of  the  frequent  Polynesian 
word  mokopuna. 

I  am  unable  to  offer  any  definite  explanation  of  these 
customs.    While  the  Vanikolo  practice  may  be  connected  with 

•  Erromanga,  London,  1902,  p.  394. 
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mother-right,  that  of  Eromanga  would  seem  to  be  associated 
with  polygyny,  while  the  nature  of  the  term  for  grandchild 
suggests  that  the  custom  may  be  recent. 

Relatives  by  ntarriage. 

Special  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  towards  one 
another  of  relatives  by  marriage  fall  into  two  main  categories  : 
rules  of  avoidance  and  those  of  mutual  helpfulness.  The 
largest  collection  of  such  regulations  recorded  in  this  book 
comes  from  the  Banks  Islands,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  is 
merely  because  my  work  there  had  a  far  more  intensive 
character  than  in  the  Torres  and  Santa  Cruz  groups  or  in 
Pentecost  In  the  Solomons,  and  certainly  in  the  western 
islands,  we  may  be  confident  that  regulations  concerning  the 
conduct  of  relatives  by  marriage  are  far  less  pronounced,  if 
indeed  they  are  not  altogether  absent  in  some  places.  Rules 
of  avoidance  are  present  to  some  extent  in  Fiji,  and  here 
again  they  may  be  far  more  numerous  than  my  record  indi- 
cates. In  Polynesia,  however,  special  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  relatives  by  marriage  appear  to  be  absent  or  unimportant, 
except  in  Tikopia. 

The  rules  of  avoidance  include  prohibitions  on  the  use 
of  the  personal  name,  on  conversation,  and  on  passing  one 
another.  Especially  striking  in  the  Banks  Islands  is  the 
large  part  taken  by  the  idea  of  the  head ;  nothing  must  be 
taken  from  above  the  head,  and  reference  to  the  head  of  a 
relative  by  marriage  in  a  more  or  less  fictitious  manner  carries 
with  it  a  very  far  reaching  significance. 

1  have  already  dealt  fully  with  one  aspect  of  these  avoid- 
ances. It  has  been  seen  that  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
that  when  these  rules  apply  to  relatives  by  marriage  of 
different  sex,  they  carrv  with  them  definite  implications  of 
potential  sexual  intercourse.  In  the  Torres,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  Banks  Islands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
connection  between  avoidance  and  the  potentiality  of  sexual 
relations  is  a  very  real  factor  in  social  relations  and  morality. 

Similar  avoidances  also  exist  between  those  of  the  same 
sex,  and  these  must  now  be  more  fully  considered.  In  Pente- 
cost there  is  a  rule  of  avoidance  between  brothers-in-law 
which  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
such  restrictions  are  mutual.     In  this  island  a  man  may  not 
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touch  the  head,  or  go  behind  the  back,  of  his  sister's  husband, 
but  his  own  head  and  back  are  not  similarly  protected  from 
the  touch  or  gaze  of  his  wife's  brother.  Further,  this  example 
provides  a  striking  example  of  the  close  connection  between 
terminology  and  function,  for  the  absence  of  reciprocity  in 
function  is  associated  with  a  most  unusual  absence  of  reci- 
procity of  nomenclature ;  the  sister's  husband  (m.s.)  is  sibi, 
while  the  wife's  brother  is  bulena. 

In  the  Banks  Islands  a  man  must  not  address  his  wife's 
father  familiarly,  and  must  not  take  anything  from  above  his 
head  or  pass  him  when  he  is  sitting.  The  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship of  walui,  i.e.,  brother's  wife  and  sister's  husband, 
has  similar  rules,  but  less  strict  than  in  the  case  of  the  parent- 
in-law.  In  the  Torres  Islands  there  are  similar  rules ;  a  man 
will  not  approach  his  daughter's  husband  when  he  is  sitting 
down,  and  this  reserve  is  reciprocated  by  the  latter.  Neither 
of  these  relatives  will  take  a  load  directly  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  other. 

All  these  regulations  seem  to  have  underlying  them  a 
common  principle ;  they  all  seem  to  indicate  that  relatives  by 
marriage  must  not  approach  or  touch  one  another  when  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  when  sitting  down  or  carrying  a  load.  There 
seem  to  be  implied  in  these  rules  the  idea  of  hostility  and 
the  possibility  that  one  relative  may  injure  the  othe;,  and  this 
appears  to  be  especiall)-  strong  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  to- 
wards his  wife's  father.  This  implied  hostility  is  evidently 
to  be  connected  with  the  condition  of  hostility  between  the 
two  moieties  of  the  community.  In  the  Banks  Islands  there  is 
a  tradition  of  a  definite  attitude,  which  can  only  be  called  one 
of  hostility,  which  existed  between  the  two  veve  or  moieties 
(see  I.  22).  I  was  only  told  ot  this  in  Mota.  but  the  widespread 
existence  in  this  part  of  Melanesia  of  the  rule,  of  which  we 
now  have  evidence,  that  a  man  must  not  approach  a  relative 
by  marriage  when  at  a  disadvantage,  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  this  hostility  between  the  members  of  the  two 
social  divisions  was  at  one  time  widespread  in  southern 
Melanesia  and  an  important  feature  of  the  social  organisa- 
tion. * 

Further,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  head  occupies  a  very 
peculiar  position  in  these  customs  of  avoidance.  Both  in  the 
Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to 
say  that  an  object  is  the  head  of  a  relative  by  marriage  and 
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that  object  becomes  taboo  (see  i,  44).  If  two  men  are 
quarrelhng,  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  say,  "  If  you  go 
on,  it  is  the  head  of  your  walui  (or  kwiliga)"  and  the  fighting 
will  come  at  once  to  an  end  on  pain  of  the  payments  of  fines 
by  the  combatants  or  the  destruction  of  their  property  by 
the  rest  of  the  community.  The  probable  explanation  of 
this  curious  custom  is  that  the  people  have  always  in  their 
minds  the  possibility  that  the  fighting  may  spread  and  the  old 
hostility  between  the  two  social  divisions  be  aroused,  and  to 
avoid  this,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  relationship 
between  a  man  and  his  relatives  by  marriage  to  bring  this 
possibility  to  the  minds  of  the  combatants  and  bystanders. 
It  is  tempting  to  see  in  the  special  reference  to  the  head  in 
this  and  other  examples  a  survival  of  a  time  when  these 
general  fights  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
participants,  a  survival  in  fact  of  the  act  of  taking  the  heads 
of  enemies  which  has  been  so  prominent  elsewhere  in  Mela- 
nesia. 

The  conclusion  so  far  reached  is  that  rules  of  avoidance 
between  relatives  by  marriage  are  connected  with  two  ancient 
social  conditions:  sexual  communism  and  a  condition  of  hos- 
tility between  the  members  of  the  two  moieties  of  the  com- 
munity. The  matter  is,  however,  still  further  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  the  other  group  of  regulations  affecting  the 
conduct  of  relatives  by  marriage,  viz.,  those  which  enjoin 
mutual  helpfulness  between  them.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  helpfulness  of  which  I  learnt  was  in  the 
relationship  of  waiui  in  the  island  of  Merlav  (i,  43).  The 
partners  in  this  reciprocal  relationship  of  wife's  brother 
and  sister's  husband  should  always  help  and,  in  case  of 
danger,  defend  one  another.  Here  the  element  of  avoidance 
seems  to  have  largely  disappeared,  for  these  men  may  utter 
each  other's  names,  while  they  have  their  possessions  largely 
in  common.  Another  example  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of 
a  relative  by  marriage  is  in  the  relationship  of  tawarig  (i,  43), 
there  being  a  large  group  of  relatives  to  whom  the  tawarig 
should  render  help.  Another  and  more  distantly  related 
example  is  the  duty  of  giving  mutual  help  which  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  in  the  Torres  Islands  call  one  another  tukvmtog 
and  rdukwu,  the  respective  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
of  husband  and  wife. 

This  combination  of  the  obligation  of  mutual  helpfulness 
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with  a  condition  which  can  only  be  called  one  of  hostility 
raises  a  very  difficult  problem.  It  is  possible  that  the  obli- 
gation to  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  relatives  by  marriage  has 
been  a  late  development  which  has  come  about  with  the 
development  of  individual  marriage.  It  is  possible  that  it  is 
especially  a  function  of  the  marriage  relationship,  while  the 
hostility  IS  rather  a  function  of  the  social  grouping.  According 
to  this  view,  the  rendering  of  help  to  relatives  by  marriage  is 
a  factor  which  has  assisted  in  the  subsidence  of  the  hosnlity. 
The  development  of  individual  marriage  and  the  consequent 
setting  up  of  intimate  relations  between  persons  necessarily 
belonging  to  different  social  groups  would  have  lessened  the 
hostility  which  once  existed  between  these  groups. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  consider  more  fully  the  generali- 
sation already  outlined,  that  the  simplification  of  systems  of 
relationship  is  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  functions 
connected  with  ties  of  relationship.  This  connection  comes 
out  most  cleariy  in  the  case  of  the  mother's  brother;  wherever 
he  has  a  special  status  and  functions,  there  he  has  also  a  special 
term.  It  is  only  in  Polynesia  (excluding  Tonga  and  Tikopia) 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Solomon  Islands  that  this  relative 
IS  not  distinguished  from  the  father  by  a  special  term  in 
«very  case  in  which  he  has  no  special  term,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  holds  any  special  position  in  the  social  structure. 
It  seems  quite  clear  thac  the  disappearance  of  a  special  term 
IS  definitely  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  function. 
We  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  disappearance  of 
function  which  has  been  the  cause  and  the  disappearance  of 
name  the  consequence. 

Another  striking  example  of  simplification  is  in  the  nomen- 
clature for  relatives  by  marriage,  and  here  the  process  seems 
to  have  become  more  pronounced  in  certain  Melanesian  com- 
munities than  in  Polynesia.  The  distinction  between  different 
kinds  of  brother-  and  sister-in-law  is  still  generally  present  in 
Polynesia,  but  has  disappeared  in  some  parts  of  the  Solomon 
Islands.  It  is  probable  that  some  difference  of  status  still 
lingers  in  Polynesia,  while  in  at  least  one  part  of  the  Solomon 
islands,  the  island  of  Eddystone,  all  special  restrictions  seem 
to  have  disappeared,  and  the  behaviour  towards  the  wife's 
sister  or  the  brother's  wife  is  much  the  same  as  towards  any 
other  woman. 
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Another  set  of  terms,  those  for  grandparents  and  grand- 
children, probably  owe  their  striking  reduction  in  number  to 
a  somewhat  different  process.  Here  the  greatest  richness  in 
nomenclature  is  found  in  those  places  which  most  nearly 
approach  the  archaic  condition  accompanying  the  dominance 
of  the  elders,  and  the  later  simplification  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  forms  of  marriage  in  which 
special  categories  of  grandparent  and  grandchild  were  con- 
cerned. As  these  marriages  went  out  of  vogue,  the  distinc- 
tions of  status  which  formerly  differentiated  these  relatives 
from  one  another  would  also  disappear,  and  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  differences  of  status,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  special  designations.  The  simplification  of  termi- 
nology would  have  been  directly  due  to  changes  in  social 
organisation  and  it  is,  of  course,  to  such  changes  that  the 
whole  process  of  simplification  is  ultimately  due.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  special  functions  which  have  formed  the 
topic  of  this  chapter  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the 
process  of  simplification  of  nomenclature,  but  in  all  cases 
this  really  depends  on  changes  in  social  organisation,  and 
especially  in  U>rms  of  marriage. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE   LINGUISTIC   COMPARISON 

In  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the  last  seven  chapters 
I  have  dealt  only  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  Oceanic 
systems  of  relationship;  with  the  ways  in  which  the  terms  of 
relationship  are  used  and  not  with  the   terms  themselves. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the  evolution  of  Melanesian 
systems  of  relationship,  and  of  the  social  states  out  of  which 
their  varied  forms  have  arisen.    I  have  spoken  here  and  there 
of  external  influences  which  have  affected  and  perhaps  played 
a  large  part  in  determining  the  details  of  this  evolution,  but 
I  have  abstamed  from  considering  of  what  kind  these  in- 
fluences may  have  been.      It    now    becomes  necessary   to 
undertake  a  survey  of  a  different  kind,  and  to  consider  the 
hnguistic  relation  to  one  another  of  the  terms  used  to  denote 
relationship.     In  the  following  pages  I   consider  the  terms 
used  throughout  Oceania  in  much  the  same  order  as  in  the 
morpholt^ical  survey'. 

Father. 

The  most  widely  distributed  word  for  this  relative  is  tama. 
It  is  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  Pentecost,  Mota  of  the 
Banks  Islands,  the  Florida-Guadalcanar-Ysabel  group,  the 
Western  Solomons  and  Fiji  among  Melanesians ;  and  in 
1  onga,  Samoa  and  Tikopia  among  Polynesians.  Not  only 
IS  tama  the  coastal  word  in  Viti  Levu,  but  the  term  of  the 
Nandrau  people,  ikam.  is  probably  an  example  of  the  frequent 
interchange  of  k  and  /.  The  etma  of  Anaiteum  is  only  a 
modttication  o4  tama.  Another  widely  distributed  term  for 
this  relative  is  ma,  mama  or  mam  found  in  Merlav  and  other 
of  the  Banks  islands,  m  the  Torres  Islands,  in   Malaita  and 

'  Sec  Comparative  Table  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  for  full  lists  of  terms. 
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Vella  Lavella  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  also  in  Rafurafu  in 
San  Cristoval  where  it  has  the  male  prefix  wa.  In  the  Nggao 
system  of  Ysabel.  ma  is  used  with  the  possessive  suffix  which 
suggests  that  it  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  tama,  and  there 
is  an  unusual  vocative  form,  mage.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  condition  in  Ulawa,  the  term  used  in  address  being 
mamau  while  that  otherwise  used  is  ama,  the  initial  letter  of 
tama  having  disappeared.  In  Guadalcanar  and  in  the  Bugotu 
system  of  Ysabel  both  forms  also  occur,  mama  in  addressing, 
and  tama  in  speaking  of,  the  father.  In  Savo  the  word  is 
mau,  in  Santa  Cruz  derde,  and  in  Vanikolo  aia. 

Ta  is  the  general  Oceanic  root  for  man,  seen  in  such  a 
word  as  tamate  or  dead  man,  and  ma  may  therefore  be  taken 
to  be  the  general  root  for  father.  In  Polynesia,  the  word 
matna  or  makua  is  used  for  parent  in  the  Hawaian  Islands, 
Samoa  and  Niue.  In  Tikopia  the  father  is  addressed  as  pae 
and  in  the  Reef  Islands  as  opa  (cf.  /as: male  in  Rotuma). 
The  vava  used  by  the  commoners  of  the  Dhawanisa  in  Fiji  is 
probably  related  to  this  term. 

Mother. 

The  most  widely  distributed  word  for  the  mother  is  tina. 
It  is  found  in  Samoa,  among  the  coastal  people  of  Fiji,  and  in 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Solomons.  The  next  most  fre- 
quent term  is  nau  which  is  found  in  Tikopia  and  among  both 
inland  and  coastal  people  of  Viti  Levu,  while  in  Santa  Cruz 
nau  is  the  term  for  the  social  divisions  or  clans.  A  third 
word  is  tei  or  tea  which  is  found  in  the  Reef  Islands  and  in 
Malaita  and  Ulawa  (in  the  latter  reduplicated  as  a  term  of 
address).  Other  words  are  fae  (Tonga),  nene  (Fiji),  niania 
(Vella  Lavella).  ido  and  ^/o  (Ysabel),  «t/6^  (Ulawa  and  .Saa). 
lainga  and  ida  (Sunta  Cruz),  papa  ov  pwapwa  (Vanikolo),  tata 
and  reme  (Torres  Islands),  veve  and  imu  (Banks  Islands),  and 
ratahi  and  resik  (New  Hebrides).  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
far  greater  variety  in  the  terms  for  mother  than  in  those  for 
father.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  certain  relationships 
between  some  of  these  terms,  between  the  fae  of  Tonga 
and  the  veve  of  the  Banks  Islands,  for  instance,  between  the 
tei  or  tea  of  Malaita  and  the  itei  of  the  Reef  Islands,  and 
between  the  ido  of  Bugotu  and  the  ida  of  Santa  Cruz,  but 
even  then  a  far  larger  number  of  diverse  terms  remain  than 
are  usei'  for  the  father. 


Child,  Brother  and  Sister 
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Child. 

mof  hi.*'"*'  p  **  ^'"^l  \  diversity  in  the  terms  for  child  as  for 
f  ZS-  ./  f^?  '"  ^^y"^"'^  '"^"y  ^'«"«^«"»  t^^'"''  are  used. 

I  ^aL  or  Ia?*^;  ^T**  e"*^  ^"'^  f°^  ^"^  °^  children,  and 

?he  t^m  /^^^"'  '^S  i^^^'^^^'-^-     I"  PiJi.  on  the  other  hand. 

the  term  /«i»  ,s  used  throughout  the  island  of  Viti  Levu.     In 

the  Solomons  ut  least  seven  diiferent  terms  are  used :  tu, 

the  last  four  bemg.   however,  variants  of  one  word.     The 

MaJaita.  In  the  Torres  and  Banks  there  are  four  terms 
tmgoul  or  magola,  nalui,  nenik  and  chingmeruk.  One  of  the 
l^^t^nltr""^.  "  S*^  ^^^  Hebrid'^in  the  forms  nUu, 
diflerent  term  i.e.  /«ia/or  ngalo,  in  Anaiteum. 
rhiW  r^  '^  thus  much  diversity  in  the  nomenclature  for  the 
it  m;v  L'"°''  ^'^I'y  d':«'-ibuted  terms  being  forms  of  natu; 
-t  may  be  noted  that  this  word  occurs  in  Fiji  among  the 
Nokanoka  people,  though  it  is  here  used  of  a  sisters  son 

Brothers  and  sisters. 

Here  the  most  characteristic  feature  is   that  the  terms 
used  between  those  of  the  same  sex  show  a  close  resem 
b  ance  throughout  Oceania,  while  those  used  between  pe^ons 
of  different  sex  are  much  more  diverse  F«=rbons 

In  Polynesia,  the  different  words  used  for  an  elder  brother 
are  kazk^na,  taukesi  or  taukete,  and  toga  (Peleni)    S 

ImL  k^u  \  ^'J'V ^^"^  ^^""  ^"^^  's  widely  used  for  an 
elder  brother  throughout  Viti  Levu.  although  the  proiir 
mland  word  .s  tutua.  In  the  western  part  of  the  SolomL 
and  m  the  matrilineal  region  of  this  group  the  ilm°s3 
/^^«  or  t^a,  with  the  possible  variant  i^a^n  Flir  da  exS 
whir:  T  -^^Pt'°"-' languages  of  Velfa  Lavj£  and  Savo 
where  there  are  quite  different  words,  kaka  and  toni  but  kaka 
occurs  also  as  a  term  of  address  in  Bugotu.  7V«  ^th  bt 
of  the  initial  letter  is  also  found  in  San  Cristoval.  "^^n  Mala°S 

used  in  Ulawa  and  San  Cristoval  irrespective  of  age      SanS 
truz  has  the  term  kalengi.     In  the  B^nks  and  Pemecost  w1 
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meet  again  with  the  Fijian  and  Solomon  word  in  the  forms 
tugak,  ogak  and  tu(u;a.  In  the  Torres  Islands  the  word  used 
irrespective  of  age  is  tigi  or  t$ii. 

A  term  for  the  younger  brother  of  a  man  and  vounger 
sister  of  a  woman  is  even  more  widely  diffused  than  the  word 
for  elder  brother  or  sister.  I  n  the  Polynesian  systems  it  occurs 
as  stikina  or  ttkina,  a  different  term  being  the  kakaina  of  the 
Hawaian  Islands.  The  word  tadki  is  universal  in  Fiji.  In 
the  western  and  in  the  matrilineal  islands  of  the  British 
Solomons  this  word  occurs  in  the  forms  taki  or  tasi,  except 
in  Vella  Lavella  and  Savo.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  collec- 
tive term  used  in  the  Western  Solomons  for  a  group  of 
brothers  or  cousins  is  tamatasi.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Solomons  the  word  is  s^xsi  or  asi,  an  exception  being 
Fiu  where,  in  addition  to  sasi,  aimburi  is  found  which  looks 
like  the  word  at  used  for  the  elder  brother  with  a  qualifying 

suffix.  .     .  . 

On  passing  to  the  Banks,  we  again  meet  tost,  ttst  or  cktst 
and  in  Pentecost  tiki,  evidently  all  variants  of  the  Fijian  and 
Solomon  term,  while  the  tigi  or  teii  of  the  Torres,  also  used 
for  the  elder  brother  or  sister,  is  almost   certainly  another 

variant.  ,    .       •_•       . 

In  the  words  for  the  brother-sister  relationship  there  is 
more  variety.  In  Polynesia,  with  the  exception  of  Niue.  the 
terms  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  used  between  persons 
of  the  same  sex,  the  kaikuuane  and  kaikukine  of  the  Hawaian 
Islands  being  evidently  variants  of  the  words  used  between 
brothers,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  Samoa  and  Tonga. 
InTikopia  the  term  '\s  kave,  which  occurs  elsewhere  with  a 
different  meaning.  Whenever  a  special  term  is  used  in  Viti 
Levu  for  the  brother-sister  relationship,  the  word  is  ngane. 
In  the  Solomons,  we  have  /u/u,  saHggi,  vaviue,  karudu,  totoa 
or  toka,  maima  or  maina,  asi  and  inia,  at  least  eight  quite 
distinct  words.  In  Santa  Cruz  there  are  again  special  terms 
inwengi  and  malwengi.  In  the  Banks  and  Torres  groups 
we  find  tutua,  chiochio  and  tata,  evidently  only  variants  of 
one  term,  and  also  ehwe.  In  Pentecost  there  is  a  different 
term  again,  hogosi,  although  this  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  hoga  sometimes  used  of  an  elder  brother  in  Florida. 

It  is  evident  thai  the  ii  rms  u^ed  between  those  of  the 
same  sex  with  distinction  of  age  are  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  Melanesia  and  occur  also  in  Polynesia,  the  term 


The  Mother's  Brother 
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for  younger  brother  (m.s.)  or  younger  sister  (w.s.)  being  even 
morn  frequent  than  that  for  the  elder  brother  or  sister.  The 
only  olaces  m  Melanesia  where  there  are  aberrant  terms  for 
the  elder  brother  are  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu,  Savo.  Vella 
Lavella.  Malaiu  and  Vanua  I^va  in  the  Banks  Islands,  i.e.. 
just  those  places  where  older  languages  persist,  or  where 
relics  of  older  languages  might  be  expected  to  persist. 

Ihc  terms  used  between  brother  and  sister  present  a 
great  contrast.  In  place  of  the  uniformity  in  the  terms  used 
bfitween  those  of  the  same  sex,  there  is  a  diversity  as  great 
as  m  the  nomenclature  for  mother  and  child. 


'I 
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The  mothers  brottur. 

There  is  great  diversity  in    the  terms   for   this   relative 
throughout  Oceania.      In  Polynesia,  the  mothers  brother  is 
classed  with  the  father,  except  in  Tonga  and  Tikopia  where 
he  IS  t^asinaox  tuatina,  and  m  the  Reef  Islands  where  he  is 
'"Ta  A        different  i)arts  of  Fiji  he  is  wiled  ngandi,  momo 
and  ioko,  while  he  is  sometimes  called  vuno  or  zmHeo    the 
tcrmi   otherwise    used   for    the   father-in-law.      There    is    no 
doubt  that  weawrtV  is  a  corruption  of  nganeUina  or  mother's 
brother  and  thus  is  a  descriptive  and  modern  term.     Momo  is 
used  by  the  coastal  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  inland  people 
and  IS  probably  an  old  coastal  term  for  this  relative      In 
the  western  islands  of  the   British   Solomons   the   mothers 
brother  is  not  di.stinguished  from  the   father  in   Eddystone 
and   Ruviana.  but  in  Vella  Lavella  he  has  a  spec i J  term 
papa      In  the   matrilineal  region  of  the  Eastern  Solomons 
we  hnd  the  terms  tumbu,  nimdu,  nia  and  ku/aga',  of  which 
the  first  was  not  originally  a  term  for  this  relative  (see  ii 
181).      In    the  other   parts   of    the    Eastern    Solomons   we 
find  several  terms,  uwett,  niae,  maua  and  mamau  in  addition 
to  ko  which  IS  also  used  for  the  grandfather.     The  mother  s 
brother  is  kambungi  in  Santa  Cruz  and  nggea  in  Vanikolo 
1  he  I  orres  and  Banks  Islands  have  a  common  term  in  the 
forms  marau,  maru  or  moru.     In  Pentecost  and  Anaiteum 
there  are  quite  different  words,  tarabe  and  ntata. 

There  is  thus  the  most  striking  diversity  of  nomenclature 

a  misuke*""'  ""*  ""^  """'  ""*  *'"'*  '"""^  ""=""''-  ^^  '^  P^bably  therefore 
"  For  the  lintfuistic  affinities  of  this  word,  see  ii,  156. 
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for  this  relative,  a  diversity  even  greater  than  for  the  mother, 
child,  and  the  brother-sister  relationship. 

The  sisters  son. 

In  some  parts  of  Melanesia  the  term  for  mother's  brother 
is  used  reciprocally  and  is  applied  also  to  the  sisters  son,  but 
more  often  this  relative  has  a  term  peculiar  to  himself.  1  his 
is  so  in  Tonga,  Tikopia  and  the  Reef  Islands,  where  he  is 
ilamutu  oi  iramutu.  Several  terms  for  this  relative  are  found 
in  Fiji  ngonia,  vasu,  vatuvu  and  va,  in  i^ddition  to  the  vungo 
which  is  probably  only  the  result  of  the  nephews  position 
as  potential  son-in-law. 

In  Eddystone  Island  and  Vella  Lavella  we  find  special 
words  for  the  sister's  child,  gamburu  and  pakora,  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  Solomons,  and  in  the  Banks  and  Torres  groups, 
the  word  used  for  the  sister's  child  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
mother's  brother.     In  Pentecost,  however,  there  is  a  special 

term  aloa.  ..  .    ..       ., 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  words  found  in  different  parts  of  Polynesia  and  Mela- 
nesia. 

The  fathers  sister. 

Very  often,  both  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  this  relative 
has  no  special  designation,  but  is  classed  with  the  mother. 
Sometimes,  however,  she  is  denoted  by  a  special  term,  as  in 
Tonga  and  Tikopia,  where  she  is  known  by  some  variant  ot 
the  word  mehikitanga,  another  variant  of  this  word  being 
used  for  the  sister  in  Niue.     The   Nandrau  people  of  Viti 
Levu  call  the  father's  sister  tukai,  but  elsewhere  m  this  island 
nzaneitama  or  some  variant  of  this  descriptive  term  is  used. 
The  only  island  in  the  Solomons  where  a  speci;     term  is 
known  is  Malaita,  where  she  is  aiya  in  Lau  and  at  a  in  Y  lu. 
the  latter  being  the  Lau  term  with  the  y  represented  by  a 
break.     In  Mota  the  father's  sister  is  only  distinguished  trom 
the  mother  by  the  addition  of  certain  words  to  the  name  for 
the  latter,  but  elsewhere  in  the   Banks  and  Torres  islands 
there  is  no  special  term.     In  Pentecost  bilan  barat'  is  some- 
times  used,  a  term  quite  unlike  the  customary  Melanesian 
terms  of  relationship  (i,  192)- 

'  Mr  Ray  tells  me  that  these  «oids  probably  mean  "his  property  (or  chattel) 

■woman." 
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The  terms  for  grandparent  and  grandchild  are  particularly 
instructive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
different  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  systems  and  languages. 

Ihe  general  Polynesian  word  for  grandparent  is  tutuna 
ox  kupuna,  there  being  here  the  well  recognised  interchange 
ot  /&  and  t,  and  the  general  word  for  grandchild  is  some  form 
of  the  word  vtokopuna.  In  Tonga  the  grandparent  is  kui, 
probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  more  widely  distributed 
word.  In  the  island  of  Peleni  in  the  Reef  group  the  grand- 
parent is  tupu,  pu  or  apu;  and  tupu  and  /«'  are  used  for 
grandparent  in  Tikopia.  That  p,i  is  merely  the  second 
syllable  of  the  usual  Polynesian  word  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  fact  that  the  term  for  grandchild  in  these 
islands  IS  still  makupu.  It  becomes  highly  probable  that 
the  essential  root  of  the  general  Polynesian  word  for  grand- 
parent is/».  s      " 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  what  is  found  in  Fiji 
Among  the  coastal  people  of  Viti  Levu  the  customary  word 
fandfather  is  tumdu,  for  grandmother  mbu,  and  for 
gr^ndchx\dmakumbu.  Here  we  have  merely  variations  of 
me  three  Polynesian  words  tupu,  pu  and  mokopu  or  makuPu 
Ihese  words  are  also  found  among  some  of  the  inland  tribes 
ot  Viti  Levu.  but  only  as  designations  for  certain  kinds  of 
grandparent  or  grandchild. 

In  the  Eastern  Solomons  we  find  1  frequent  reciprocal 
term  for  grandparent  and  grandchild,  kukua,  which  has 
become  kue  ,n  YsabeP  and  ko  in  Malaita,  there  being  an 
obvious  transition  to  the  latter  in  the  kdo  of  the  Fiu  dis- 
trict. 1  his  change  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  kui  of 
1  onga  has  been  due  to  a  similar  process  of  abbreviation 

In  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  Ulawa.  Saa  and 
ban  Lristoval.  there  are  apparently  quite  different  words  for 
grandparent  of  which  the  essential  parts  are  probably  uwa 
^napwa,  the  wauwa  of  Ulawa  probably  including  the  male 
prefix  wa.  In  Rafurafu  the  grandmother  is  kaka;  ka  is  the 
female  prefix  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  second  ka  is 
not  merely  a  variant  of  the  pwa  of  the  other  district  of  this 

^  In  the  forms  putangata  and  pufine. 
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region,  an  example  of  the  frequent  Melanesian  interchange  of 

p  and  k.  ^    ,  ,    ti 

On  passing  to  the  Banks  Islands  we  find  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  general  relationship  between  the  Melanesian 
and  Polynesian  terms.  In  Mota  the  grandparent  \^  tupu  or 
pupua  ;  in  Merlav  he  is  tumbu  ;  while  in  one  dialect  of  Vanua 
Lava  he  is  popo,  i.e.,  we  have  in  this  small  group  of  islands 
examples  of  nearly  all  the  terms  found  in  both  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia.  The  word  imbua,  used  in  Merlav  for  certain 
classes  of  grandchild  (see  i,  33).  would  seem  to  be  another 
variant,  and  it  is  probable  also  that  rombu,  the  term  for  the 
mother  of  husband  or  wife,  is  formed  by  the  frequent  term 
for  grandparent  with  the  prefix  ro. 

In  the  Torres  Islands  we  have  further  confirmation  in  the 
terms  pupu,  tukwu  and  repu,  the  last  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  feminine  prefix  ri,  also  found  in  the  term  for  mother 
in  those  islands.  In  Pentecost  of  the  New  Hebrides,  owing 
to  the  very  peculiar  marriage  regulations,  the  terms  for 
grandparent  correspond  with  those  for  other  relatives.  The 
widely  distributed  Oceanic  term  does  not  occur  in  any  of 
its  forms,  but  we  meet  it  again  in  Anaiteum  where  the 
term  for  grandparent  is  etpo,  et  being  found  also  in  the 
term  for  father.  The  word  for  grandchild  is  still  nearer 
the  Polynesian  form,  being  mapo. 

We  thus  find  that,  both  in  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  certain 
closely  related  terms  for  the  grandparent-grandchild  relation- 
ship are  widely  distributed.  The  most  frequent  forms  are 
tupu  and  tumbu,  and  there  are  others,  such  as  pupua,  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  reduplicated  second  syllable  of  the 
usual  word.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Banks  Islands  this 
reduplicated  form  is  used  especially  in  address. 

One  puzzling  feature  of  certain  Solomon  systems  may  be 
considered  here.  Tumbu,  which  is  used  in  Florida  and  in 
the  Bugotu  district  of  Ysabel  for  the  mother's  brother,  is 
evidently  the  word  used  elsewhere  in  Oceania  for  the  grand- 
parents. Other  systems  of  the  Solomons  supply  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  uses,  for  in  Bugotu  tumbu  is  applied 
to  the  mother's  brother  of  the  father;  Dr  Codrington'  has 
recorded  the  same  feature  in  Florida,  though  it  appears 
to  be  now  obsolete.  The  mother's  brother  of  the  father 
would  generally  in  Melanesia  be  classed  with  the  grandfather. 


Tumbu  and  the  cross -cousin  Marriage      i8i 

so  that  in  those  islands  where  tumbu  is  the  word  for  mother's 
brother,  it  is  also  used  for  certain  relatives  of  the  generation 
of  the  grandfather,  while  in  Polynesia  and  some  of  the  Banks 
Islands  it  is  the  regular  term  for  the  grandparents.     If  the 
Solomon  terms  had  alone  been  known,  one  would  have  been 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  term  iumbu  for  the 
mother's  brother  is  primary,  and  its  use  for  persons  of  the 
older   generation  a  later  extension   of  connotation    due   to 
the  process  of  generalisation.     A  wider  comparative  study, 
however,   shows   that,   in    the    Solomons   also,   the   original 
meaning   must   have    been    grandparent,   and    that    its    use 
for   the   mother's   brother   is   secondary.     It   is   possible  to 
see  a  motive  for  this  extension  of  meaning.     Florida  and 
Bugotu  are  places  where  the  cross-cousin  marriage  was  once 
present  but  is   no  longer  practised,  while   in   Guadalcanal 
where  this  form  of  marriage  still  persists,  there  is  a  different 
term  for  the  mother's  brother,  also  used  for  the  father-in-law. 
This  suggests  that  the  use  of  iumbu  for  the  mother's  brother 
may  be  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  ;  that  when  this  marriage  was  no  longer  practised, 
and  the  common  nomenclature  for  the  mother's  brother  and 
father-in-law  became  meaningless,  new  terms  were  used  for 
these  relatives,  the  new  term  for  the  mother's  brother  being 
one  which  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  applies  to  a  grandparent. 
It  remains  to  inquire  why  it  should  be  the  term  for  grand- 
parent which  was  adopted.     I  can  only  suggest  that  when  a 
new  word  was  needed  for  the  mother's  brother,  there  was 
present  such  a  grouping  of  relatives  of  different  generations 
as  would  be   produced  by  marriage   with   the   wife   of  the 
mother's    brother,    such  a  grouping   as   now   exists   in   the 
Banks  Islands  as  the  result  of  this  marriage'.     If  the  cross- 
cousin  marriage  came  into  existence  in  the  Solomons  through 
the  mechanism  formulated   in  Chapter   XX,    it   will   follow 
that  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  must 
once  have  been  practised  in  these  islands,  and  produced  a 
grouping  of  terms  of  relationship  which  made  it  possible,  or 
even  natural,  to  apply  to  the  mother's  brother  a  term  pri- 
marily \  sed  for  a  grandparent.     According  to  this  scheme, 
the   use   of  the   word   tumbu   for    the    mother's   brother  in 
Florida  and  the  Bugotu  district  of  Ysabel  would  be  an  in- 
direct  and   remote   consequence  of  one  of  the   anomalous 

'  See  I,  33  and  Codrington,  J/.,  41. 
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forms  of  Melanesian  marriage  of  which  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  in  the  Solomons. 

Relatives  by  marriage. 

Most  of  the  terms  denoting  the  reciprocal  relationship  of 
the  parents  of  husband  or  wife  and  the  husband  or  wife 
of  a  child  are  closely  related  throughout  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia.  In  the  Hawaian  Islands  the  parent-in-law  is 
huHoai  and  the  reciprocal  term  is  hunona ;  in  Niue  the  corre- 
sponding terms  are  vungavai  and  fingona,  and  in  the  Reef 
Islands  and  Tikopia  fungo,  fungovai  or  fungoai.  Whenever 
the  parents-in-law  in  Fiji  have  not  the  same  names  as  the 
maternal  uncle  and  paternal  aunt,  they  are  vuno  or  vungo. 
Only  in  Tavua  was  a  different  word  obtained,  viz.,  ngpwa, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  properly  a  term  for  the  sister's 
son.  In  Eddystone  and  Vella  Lavella  there  are  special 
words,  roa  and  ravaja,  which  may  possibly  be  related  to  one 
another,  and  a  similar  word,  loa,  occurs  in  the  Shortland 
Islands,  but  elsewhere  in  the  Solomons  the  terms  for  the 
reciprocal  relationship  are  forms  of  the  word  found  in  Poly- 
nesia and  Fiji,  viz.,  vuno,  vungano,  vungai,  hunga,  fungo  and 
fongo,  the  only  exception  being  Guadalcanar,  an  exception 
due  to  the  dependence  of  this  system  on  the  cross-cousin 
marriage. 

The  terms  thus  widely  present  in  Polynesia,  Fiji  and  the 
Solomons  do  not  occur  in  the  more  southern  islands  included 
in  my  survey,  though  they  are  found  again  in  Tanna  and 
Aniwa.  In  Santa  Cruz  there  are  several  terms  kandongt, 
imbungi  and  lambungi.  In  the  Torres  and  Banks  groups 
and  in  Pentecost  we  find  a  group  of  words,  kwiiga,  kwiliga, 
kwaliga,  kwelge,  kwaleg,  kwilia  and  bwaliga,  all  closely 
related  to  one  another,  and  in  addition,  there  are  others  used 
for  female  relatives  of  this  category.  With  the  exception  of 
the  western  part  of  the  British  Solomons,  Santa  Cruz  and 
one  tribe  of  Viti  Levu,  there  are  thus  in  all  the  recorded 
systems  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia  only  two  terms  for  the 
parents  of  a  consort ;  one  occurring  in  Polynesia,  Tanna, 
Aniwa,  Fiji,  and  the  Solomons ;  the  other  in  the  Torres  and 
Banks  Islands  and  Pentecost. 

There  is  far  less  constancy  in  the  designations  for  brothers- 
and  sisters-in-law.  Excluding  those  cases  in  which  these 
relatives  are  classed  with  the  husband  or  wife,  we  find   in 
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Polynesia  the  terms  kaikoeke,  matapuli  and  maa  or  ma.  In 
Fiji  the  terms  of  the  coastal  people  are  determined  by  the 
cross-cousin  marriage,  viz.,  tavale,  ndavola  and  ndauve,  but 
among  the  mountam  people  there  are  a  number  of  other 
terms,  including  ndaku,  vitambui,  veidhakavi,  veilavi  and 
vikila,  though  the  tavale  of  the  coastal  people  is  also  fre- 
quently used. 

Throughout  the  Solomons  there  is  a  widely  diffused  term 
which  takes  the  forms  of  iva,  iha  or  ifa  (Shortland  Islands). 
Here  and  there,  other  words  occur  such  as  the  mani  of  Vella 
Lavella,  the  notifaie  of  the  Nggao  district  of  Ysabel,  the 
ma  and  mbasa  of  Savo,  the  luma,  sai  and  mbara  of  Malaita 
and  the  /oro  of  San  Cristoval.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  tva  of  the  Solomons  is  derived  from  the 
root  common  to  the  tavale,  ndavola  and  ndauve  of  Fiji,  for  in 
Viti  Levu  the  word  iva  is  used  for  the  wives  of  two  brothers, 
together  with  such  variants  and  intermediate  forms  as  raiva 
(ra-tva),  reiva  and  avale. 

In  the  Torres  and  Banks  groups  we  find  a  set  of  terms, 
woiu,  weyu,  wulu,  wulus  and  walui,  evidently  related  to 
one  another,  together  with  welag  which  is  probably  allied 
to  the  term  for  parents-in-law.  The  Pentecost  system  has 
the  terms  bulena  and  habwe  in  addition  to  the  sibi  and  mabi 
which  are  used  for  these  and  so  many  other  relationships. 

There  is,  thus,  much  agreement  with  the  distribution  of  the 
terms  for  the  parents  of  a  consort  and  the  consort  of  a  child, 
viz.,  one  term  widely  represented  in  southern  Melanesia  and 
another  probably  common  to  Fiji  and  the  Solomons,  but  not 
in  this  case  shared  by  Polynesia. 

We  thus  ascertain  the  presence  of  certain  terms  widely 
diffused  throughout  Polynesia,  Fiji  and  the  Solomon  Islands, 
but  not  found  in  southern  Melanesia,  in  which  region  there 
are  other  widely  distributed  words,  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  Solomons  and  Polynesia.  There  is  thus  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  words  for 
father  and  elder  and  younger  brother  which  were  found  to 
be  common  to  southern  Melanesia,  the  Solomons,  Fiji  and 
Polynesia. 

The  results  of  the  linguistic  comparison  of  the  terms 
denoting  relationship  in  Polynesia  and  Melanesia  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: — 
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There  is  far  greater  uniformity  throughout  Oceania  in 
the  nomenclature  for  the  father  than  for  the  mother.  For 
the  former  relative  there  are  only  variants  of  two  or  three 
terms  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  region,  while  the 
terms  for  mother  are  very  numerous.  Though  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  nomenclature  for  the  mother,  there  is  one 
term,  tina,  which  has  a  wide  distribution,  being  common  to 
Fiji,  the  Solomon  Islands  and  certain  parts  of  Polynesia. 
The  terms  for  "child"  present  about  as  great  a  degree  of 
diversity  as  those  for  the  mother.  In  the  case  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  terms  used  by  those  of  the  same  sex  and 
connoting  difference  of  age  are  very  uniform  throughout 
Oceania,  while  those  used  between  persons  of  different  sex 
show  far  greater  diversity. 

The  relative  for  whom  the  greatest  diversity  of  nomen- 
clature is  found  is  the  mother's  brother.  Whenever  there 
are  special  terms  for  the  father's  sister  and  the  sister's  son, 
these  also  show  little  resemblance  to  one  another. 

Certain  terms  for  grandparents  and  grandchildren  are 
very  widely  diffused  throughout  Oceania,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  nearly  all  may  be  variants  of  one  term. 

Lastly,  certain  terms  denoting  relatives  by  marriage  are 
very  widely  diffused  throughout  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  one 

froup  occurring  in  Polynesia,  the  southern  New  Hebrides, 
iji  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  while  the  terms  of  the  Torres 
and  Banks  Islands  and  the  northern  New  Hebrides  are  of 
a  different  nature. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  first  the  results  of  the 
comparison  in  Melanesia,  including  Fiji.  The  morpholo- 
gical comparison  of  Chapter  XVI  has  shown  the  close  rela- 
tion to  one  another  of  the  systems  of  Melanesia,  and  it  will 
be  convenient  at  first  to  leave  Polynesia  on  one  side. 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  greater  diversity  or  the 
greater  uniformity  is  to  be  regarded  as  original,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  answer.  Throughout  Melanesia 
we  find  a  family  of  languages  generally  known  as  Melanesian, 
with  here  and  there,  as  in  Vella  Lavella,  Savo,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Ambrym,  languages  either  of  a  quite  different  family  or 
differing  very  considerably  from  the  ordinary  Melan.  an 
type.  This  suggests  that  at  one  time  the  scattered  islands  of 
Melanesia  possessed  a  great  variety  of  languages  belonging 
to  a  family  or  families  differing  greatly,  and  in  some  cases 
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quite  distinct,  from  that  now  known  as  Melanesian,  and  that 
there  has  swept  through  the  whole  area  some  agency  which 
has  imposed  the  form  of  language  now  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  archipelago.  The  nature  of  the  terms  of 
relationship  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that,  in 
the  linguistic  history  of  Melanesia,  there  has  been  an  imposi- 
tion of  an  external  language  on  peoples  having  originally  a 
great  diversity  of  tongues.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  very  small  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  languages 
which  remain  suggests  that  the  degree  of  diversity  which  had 
at  one  time  been  reached  was  very  great. 

When  therefore  we  find  diversity  in  the  nomenclature  of 
relationship,  we  may  safely  assume  that  many  of  the  terms 
belong  to  an  earlier  stratum' ;  and  that  when  we  find  uni- 
formity, we  have  to  do  with  words  belonging  to  the  later  and 
introduced  language.  I  intend  henceforward  to  adopt  this  as 
a  working  hypothesis.  The  terms  of  relationship  which  show 
diversity  are  those  used  for  the  mother,  the  mother's  brother, 
the  child,  and  the  brother-sister  relationship ;  while  the 
relationships  of  father,  grandparent,  brothers,  sisters  and 
relatives  by  marriage  show  a  great  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  first  conclusion,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  is 
that  the  most  ancient  terms  of  relationship  now  found  in 
Melanesia  are  those  for  the  mother,  child,  mother's  brother 
and  the  terms  for  the  brother-sister  relationship,  i.e..  those 
relationships  which  have  the  most  important  place  in  a  con- 
dition of  mother-right.  We  should  perhaps  have  expected 
the  terms  used  between  brothers  and  between  sisters  to  have 
been  equally  ancient,  but  they  show  a  very  high  degree  of  uni- 
formity. The  explanation  of  this  exception  is  forthcoming, 
but  its  consideration  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 
If  the  assumption  that  diversity  indicates  antiquity  is  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  the  most  ancient  social  condMon  of  which  the 
systems  of  relationship  bear  evidence  was  one  of  mother-right. 
Those  who  wish  to  show  that  the  patrilineal  descent  of 
Melanesia  is  the  older  form  will  have  to  show  that  the 
diversity  in  the  terms  for  mother  and  mother's  brother  have 
been  the  result  of  a  later  development. 

The  first  general  result  of  the  linguistic  survey  is  thus  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  morpho- 
logical survey  and  by  the  study  of  other  features  of  social 

'  Certain  possible  exceptions  will  be  considered  in  Chap.  XXIX. 
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organisation.  The  examination  of  certain  anomalous  modes 
of  expressing  relationship  pointed  to  the  dual  organisation 
with  matrilineal  descent  as  an  ancient  condition  widely  diffused 
throughout  Melanesia.  The  study  of  descent,  inheritance 
and  succession  gave  the  strongest  support  to  this  suggestion, 
and  the  linguistic  comparison  of  Melanesian  terms  now  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  ancient  terms  of  Melanesia  are 
just  those  which  would  have  been  prominent  in  that  condition 
which  the  morphological  survey  has  led  us  to  regard  as  its 
most  ancient  form  of  social  organisation. 

In  proceeding  to  the  further  study  of  the  words  used  for 
relationship  in  Melanesia,  it  will  be  well  first  to  consider 
one  or  two  general  principles.  If  the  ancient  condition  of 
Melanesia  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
languages,  and  if  the  present  uniformity  is  a  later  develop- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  consider  under  what  conditions 
changes  in  terms  of  relationship  would  have  come  about. 
It  may  be  stated  confidently  that  the  method  of  denoting 
relationship  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  elements  in 
human  society.  The  terms  which  a  man  applies  to  those 
with  whom  he  stands  in  the  closest  social  relations  will  not 
be  changed  by  whim  or  caprice,  but  only  under  the  stress 
of  some  decided  social  need.  If  originally  there  were  the 
diversity  I  have  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  nomenclature 
of  relationship  has  suffered  great  change ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  seek  for  the  social  need  or  needs  which  can  have 
produced  the  change.  Those  who  have  followed  and  accepted, 
even  if  only  in  its  main  outlines,  the  course  of  social  develop- 
ment traced  in  the  preceding  chapters,  will  not  have  far  to  seek 
for  these  social  needs.  It  is  evident  that  such  changes  as  have 
been  traced  in  the  forms  of  marriage, — changes  from  sexual 
communism  to  individual  marriage,  and  from  marriage  with 
persons  having  the  status  of  grandparents  or  grandchildren, 
through  marriage  with  members  of  the  preceding  generation, 
to  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  total 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  kin,  on  the  other — such  funda- 
mental changes  in  social  order  and  social  structure  would 
have  produced  needs  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  terms.  Indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
system  of  nomenclature,  which  owes  its  origin  and  every 
detail  of  its  structure  to  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  indi- 
cated by  the  system  of  Pentecost,  could  persist  unchanged 
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after  this  state  of  society  had  been  replaced  by  one  based  on 
such  an  institution  as  the  cross-cousin  marriage.     It  does  not 
need  much  insight  to  see  that,  if  the  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  brother  was  replaced,  whether  suddenly  or 
gradually,   by  marriage  with   the  daughter  of  the  mothers 
brother,  there  would  arise  such  confusion  as  to  render  the 
introduction  of  new  terms  absolutely  imperative.     A  system 
such  as  that  of  Pentecost,  the  features  of  which  depend  on 
iwc  distinct  forms  of  marriage,  has  even  now  a  degree  of 
complexity  which  must  bring  it  near  the  limit  of  utility,  even 
to  those  who  have  been  born  into  it  and  lived  their  whole 
lives    in    its    midst.     Suppose    the   process   carried   a   step 
further  so  that  the  mother's  brother  begins  to  hand  over  his 
daughter,  in  the  place  of  his  wife,  to  his  sister's  son.     The 
mother's  brother's  wife  who  has  hitherto  been  classed  with 
the  wife's  sister,  the  brother's  wife,  various  grandparents  and 
the  son's  wife  (w.s.)  will  now  come  to  be  classed  with   the 
wife's  mother,  and  thus  also  with  the  daughter.     The  sister 
of  the  wife,  hitherto  classed  with  the  daughter  and  the  wife's 
mother,  will  now  come  into  the  same  category  as  the  man\ 
relatives  who  are  called  mabi.     It  seems  evident  that  thi 
confusion  would  reach  such  a  pitch  as  to  become  too  much 
even  for  a  native  of  Pentecost  Island,  and  some  modification 
of  the  system  of  relationship  would  become  inevitable. 

So  far  I  have  considered  merely  the  internal  needs  of  the 
people.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  incursion  of  an  alien  people, 
perhaps  superior  in  culture,  coming  from  a  place  with  a  very 
different  social  structure.  Is  there  the  slightest  chance  that 
they  would  understand  such  a  system  as  that  of  Pentecost  .> 
h  urther,  if  they  could  by  an  effort  understand  it,  would  they 
if  a  superior  people,  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  ?  By  a  lucky 
accident  I  am  able  to  give  a  case  which  supplies  an  answer  to 
the  first  of  these  questions.  When  I  was  in  Pentecost,  a 
man  from  the  Torres  Islands  had  recently  settled  there 
1  he  moiety  to  which  he  would  belong  was  known,  so  that 
he  had  been  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  social  structure 
ol  the  island,  and  yet  I  was  told  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
understand  the  system  of  relationship  which  served  to  regu- 
late his  actions  towards  his  neighbours  in  his  new  home. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  an  aspect  of  the 
social  evolution  of  Melanesian  society  which  was  left  on  one 
side  in  the  earlier  discussion.     In  tracing  out  this  evolution 
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little  reference  was  made  to  v  conditions  wiiich  might  have 
produced,  or  formed  the  starting-point  of,  the  changes  from 
one  form  of  marriage  to  another.  The  growing  -ecognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  father  was  suggested  as  a  proximate 
cause,  but  the  causes  which  could  have  produced  this  recog- 
nition remained  unknown.  I  did  not  consider  the  matter  m 
that  place  because  it  is  only  the  consideration  of  the  terms 
of  relationship  which  has  provided  facts  on  which  to  proceed. 
At  that  time  I  could  only  have  suggested  the  general  pro- 
bability that  the  impetus  to  such  changes  might  have  come 
from  without. 

The  linguistic  survey  of  Melanesian  systems  now  makes 
it  possible  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter.  It  has  been  seen 
that  there  is  evidence  in  Melanesia  of  some  influence  which 
has  effected  great  changes  in  the  language  used  to  denote 
ties  of  relationship,  certain  terms  of  relationship  having  per- 
sisted from  early  times,  wjiile  others  have  changed.  We  have 
now  to  see  whether  there  may  not  have  been  some  principle 
at  work  which  explains  how  and  why  these  changes  came 
about.  The  terms  of  relationship  which  show  the  greatest 
degree  of  uniformity  throughout  Melanesia  are  those  for  the 
grandparents  and  for  relatives  by  marriage,  i.e.,  for  just 
those  relationships  which  would  have  been  most  affected  by 
the  social  development  I  have  traced.  If,  wherever  this 
development  has  taken  place,  the  relationships  involved  are 
denoted  by  terms  widely  diffused  through  Melanesia,  a  strong 
case  will  have  been  made  out  for  the  view  that  the  develop- 
ment was  due,  at  any  rate  in  part,  to  the  external  influence 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  widely  diffused  terms. 
The  facts  must  now  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view ; 
in  doing  so,  I  will  first  deal  with  the  terms  for  grandparents, 
grandchildren  and  relatives  by  marriage. 

We  may  safely  take  the  system  of  Pentecost  as  the  most 
archaic  of  the  recorded  systems  of  Melanesia,  i.e.,  the  system 
which  preserves  most  nearly  the  characters  dependent  on 
the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal  descent  and  with 
the  dominance  of  the  old  men.  In  this  system  none  of 
the  grandparents,  grandchildren  or  relatives  by  marriage  are 
denoted  by  the  terms  widely  current  throughout  Melanesia. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  grandparents 
and  grandchildren  are  denoted  by  different  forms  of  the 
widely  distributed  terms  tupu  or  tumbu ;  in  fact,  as  we  have 
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seen  (11,  180),  all  the  chief  linguistic  furms  of  these  words 
occur  in  the  Banks  Islands.  Relatives  by  marriage,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  denoted  by  terms  which  on  our  hypothesis 
belong  to  an  older  s.  atum,  i.c ,  they  are  found  only  m  these 
islands,  in  the  Torres  group  and  in  Pentecost,  and  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  elsewhere  in  Melanesia. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Banks  system  and 
that  of  Pentecost  is  that  all  trace  of  the  granddaughter  mar- 
riage has  disappeared  in  the  former.  The  features  of  the 
Pentecost  system  depend  both  on  the  granddaughter  marriage 
and  on  that  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  while  the 
Banks  system  owes  its  special  features  to  the  latter  form  of 
marriage  only.  The  new,  and  by  the  hypothesis,  introduced 
terms  of  the  Banks  Islands  are  thus  applied  to  just  those 
relatives  whose  status  would  have  been  affected  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  the 
brother.  The  comparison  of  the  Pentecost  and  Banks  systems 
suggests  that  the  addition  of  the  marriage  with  the  uncle's  wife 
to  the  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  had  already  taken 
place  before  the  advent  of  the  foreign  influence,  and  that  the 
change  which  occurred  in  the  Banks  under  this  influence  was 
the  disappearance  of  the  older  form  of  marriage.  The  com- 
parison of  the  two  systems  suggests  that  the  old  men  were 
alieady  handing  over  wives  to  their  sisters'  sons,  and  that 
this  practice  had  become  an  organised  system,  independent  of 
any  external  influence ;  the  comparison  suggests  that  the 
events  especially  due  to  this  influence  were  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  granddaughter  marriage,  the  introduction  of 
a  new  comprehensive  term  for  the  grandparents,  and  the 
consequent  simplification  of  nomenclature  for  these  relatives. 
One  consideration  may  be  pointed  out  which  supports  the 
view  that  the  disappearance  of  the  granddaughter  marriage 
was  directly  due  to  the  foreign  influence.  It  h?s  been  seen 
(see  II,  61)  that,  if  the  old  men  began  to  give  their  daughters 
to  their  sisters'  sons  instead  of  their  wives,  the  marriage  with 
the  granddaughters  of  the  brothers  would  necessarily  dis- 
a(/pear,  because  these  women  would  have  already  been  given 
in  marriage.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  took  place,  for  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  either  at 
present  or  in  the  past,  except  in  Merlav  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  which  departs  widely  from  that  of  other  islands  of  the 
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group.  In  these  islands,  we  have  definite  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage,  for  the  method  of 
denoting  cross-cousins  is  wholly  incompatible  with  such  a 
form  of  marriage.  Some  other  motive  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  the  brother  must 
be  sought,  and  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that  the  disappear- 
ance was  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  foreign  influence ; 
perhaps  even  largely,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  scorn  of 
strangers  10  whom  such  a  marriage  would  appear  ridiculous 
or  even  immoral. 

In  the  Torres  Islands  the  conditions  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Banks.  Grandparents  are  denoted  by  terms, 
pupu,  ri^u  and  tukwu,  evidently  related  to  those  found  through- 
out Melanesia,  while  relatives  by  marriage  are  denoted  by 
torms  which,  though  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Banks 
Islands,  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  Melanesia. 

In  the  Eastern  Solomons,  where  marriages  with  kin  have 
either  wholly  disappeared  or  e.xist  only  in  the  form  of  the 
cross-cousin  marriage,  both  grandparents  and  relatives  by 
marriage  are  denoted  widely,  though  not  universally,  by  the 
terms  supposed  to  have  been  introduced.  Even  Savo,  the 
island  which  in  general  has  preserved  its  ancient  language, 
has  one  of  the  widely  diffused  terms  in  the  form  vungau  for 
the  relationship  of  parents-  and  children-in-law,  while  grand- 
parents and  grandchildren  are  called  kukua,  a  term  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Solomons,  which  may  be  distantly  related  to 
the  widely  distributed  term  for  these  relatives. 

In  the  Western  Solomons  the  system  of  Eddystone  pro- 
vides little  evidence  owing  to  its  extreme  simplification,  but 
in  the  system  of  Vella  Lavella  there  seem  to  be  no  traces  of 
the  widely  distributed  terms.  In  Buin  also  they  appear  to  be 
completely  absent. 

In  the  mountain  systems  of  Viti  Levu  which  still  pre- 
serve such  evident  traces  of  marriage  between  persons  of 
alternate  generations,  there  are  special  terms  for  certain 
grandparents  quite  different  from  those  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced,  though  they  bear  a  suggestive  resemblance 
to  the  terms  for  grandparents  found  in  Vella  Lavella  and 
Buin.  Further,  the  relationship  of  father's  father  provides  an 
instructive  example  of  a  change  in  progress  at  the  present 
time ;  the  word  tutua,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient  term 
for  the  combined  relationship  of   father's  father   and   elder 
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brother,  is  now  frequently  replaced  by  the  term  tuaka  belong- 
ing to  the  group  supposed  to   have   been    introduced   into 
Melanesia  by  the  external  people.     Further,  it  is  suggestive 
that  a  term  belonging  to  the  introduced  group,  viz.,  mbu, 
should  be  used  for  the  mother's  mother.     I  have  assumed 
that  marriage  with   the  daughters  daughter  of  the  brother 
was  once  current  among  these  people,  with  the  result  that  the 
mother's  mother  would  have  been  classed  in  nomenclature 
with  a  sister.     This  form  of  marriage,  which  according  to 
my  scheme  once  existed  in  Viti  Levu,  must  have  disappeared, 
and  It  is  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  a  new  term  for  the 
relationship  involved  should  have  come  into  use.     It  would 
seem  also  that  the  reciprocal  relationship  has  undergone  a 
change    for  in   the  Nandrau   system   the   daughter's  son  is 
called  by  a  woman  either  /a«^'  or  makumbunggu,  the  former 
being  properly  used   by  the  mother's  father,  while  makum- 
bunggu   belongs  to   the   introduced  group.     The   mountain 
terms  for  grandparent  and  grandchildren  thus  show  in  actual 
progress  the  changes  which  I  suppose  to  have  come  about  in 
other  parts  of  Melanesia.     In  these  mountain  systems  the 
terms  for  the  parents  of  the  consort  and  the  consorts  of  the 
children,  which  must  have  been  affected  by  the  alteration  of 
the  marriage  regulations,  are  also  denoted  by  terms  which 
according  to  my  scheme,  have  been  introduced. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  terms  assumed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Melanesia  by  some  external  agency  denote 
just  those  relationships  which  would  have  been  affected  by 
the  course  of  development  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
in  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  and  in  Fiji  the  introduced 
terms  only  denote  relationships  which  would  have  been  funda- 
mentally affected,  while  in  the  Solomons  the  introduced  terms 
are  applied  to  all  relatives  by  marriage  and  all  relationships 
two  generations  removed  from  one  another.  The  inter- 
mediate condition  of  such  systems  as  those  of  Malaita  and 
ban  Cristoval  must  be  left  till  we  know  far  more  fully  than 
at  present  the  exact  nature  of  the  social  organisation  of  those 
islands. 

The  results  of  the  linguistic  survey  show  that,  at  the  time 
certain  changes  in  the  regulation  of  marriage  were  in  progress 
alien  people  were  present  whose  language  was  at  hand  to 
turnish  terms  for  those  relationships  vitally  affected  by  the 
changes.     It  remains  to  consider  how  far  these  changes  may 
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be  directly  ascribed  to  such  an  external  influence,  and  how 
far  they  may  have  been  merely  the  result  of  the  state  of 
unrest  which  an  external  influence  would  set  up. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  a  people  who  do  not 
practice  marriage  with  persons  classed  as  granddaughters  or 
grandmothers  would  find  such  marriages  ridiculous.     I  had 
a  good  example  of  this  in  the  attitude  of  the  native  of 
the    Banks    Islands   who   first   put   me   on   the   right  track 
in   the   discovery  of  the   Pentecost   marriage.      To   him  it 
was   the   subject   of   merriment   and   scorn,   and    I    do   not 
think  that  this  was  in  any  way  due  to  his  European  en- 
vironment.    His  behaviour  was  thoroughly  consistent  with 
all   we    know   of  the   attitude  of  peoples   to  one   another, 
whether  savage  or  civilised.     To  the  average  human  being 
customs  widely  different  from  his  own  always  excite  amuse- 
ment or  disgust,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people  whom  I  suppose  to  have  settled  in  Melanesia  would 
have  been  exceptional  in  this  respect.     I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  presence  of  strangers  with  a  superior  culture  would 
have  a  decided  influence  in  breaking  down  such  marriage 
regulations.     If    an   external   people   settled   in   the    Banks 
Islands,  there  is  nothing  improbable  or  unnatural  in  their 
having  had  a  large  share  in  the  disappearance  of  the  marriage 
with  the  granddaughter  of  the  brother,  and  in  their  having 
incidentally  provided  the  new  terms  to  supply  the  need  so 
created       This   would   assume   that   the   external   influence 
reached  the  island  at  the  time  when  the  original  dominance 
of  the  old  men  had  largely  passed  away,  but  had  left  as  one 
of  its  relics  the  marriage  in  question.     It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  was  even  more  extensive  and  played 
a  part  in  the  modification  of  the  dominance  itself. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  difficulty  that  the 
terms  used  between  brothers  and  between  sisters  belong  to 
the  group  widely  distributed  throughout  Melanesia.  One 
would  expect  these  relationships  to  be  so  fundamental  that 
the  terms  which  denote  them  should  belong  to  the  older 
stratum  and  be  diverse  instead  of  uniform.  If  it  is  correct 
that  terms  widely  distributed  throughout  Melanesia  are  rela- 
tively modern  and  have  been  introduced,  we  have  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  such  fundamental  relationships  as  those  of 
brother   and   sister   have  come  to  be  denoted  by  the  new 
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terms.     The  clue  to  the  puzzle  is  given  by  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  distribution  of  the  uniform   terms  for 
the  grandparents  and  of  those  for  the  elder  and  younger 
brother  or  sister.      The   three   terms   tupu,   tuga  and  tasi, 
in   one  or  other  of  their  varying  forms,  agree  very  closely 
in    distribution,     the    only    exception     being     the    Western 
Solomons,    an    exception    easily    explained    by    the   classing 
of  the  grandparent  with  the  parent  in  these    islands.     On 
examining  those   systems  which  still  show  the  influence  of 
marriage  between  persons  two  generations  apart,  we  find  a 
definite    reason    why  the   terms   for  brother  and  for   sister 
should  suffer  change  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  grand- 
parent.    If  grandparents  are  classed  with  elder  brothers  or 
sisters,  and  grandchildren  with  younger  brothers  or  sisters, 
any  change  which  renders  necessary  new  terms  for  grand- 
parents and   grandchildren  can  hardly   leave  the  terms  for 
brothers  and  sisters  unaffected.      If  a   new  term  be   intro- 
duced for  the  grandparents,  while  the  old  terms  still  continue 
to  be  used  for  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  people  would 
be   uncertain   whether  these  old   terms  were  being  used  in 
their  new  restricted  sense  or  in   their  old  sense.     The  use 
of  the  old  terms  for  brothers  and  sisters  would  be  a  source 
of  confusion  and  therefore  liable  to  change.      It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  the  conditions  which    rendered    necessary   new 
terms  for  the  grandparent-grandchild  relationship  should  also 
produce  a  need  for  new  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brothers 
and  for  elder  and  younger  sisters ;    the  fact  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  terms  tuga  and  tasi  shows  so  close  a  corre- 
spondence A^ith  the  distribution  of  tupu,  tumbu,  etc.  becomes 
intelligible. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view,  still  assuming  that  the  widely  diffused  terms  have  been 
introduced  into  Melanesia.  Let  us  inquire  how  far  these  in- 
troduced terms  have  affected  different  parts  of  Melanesia. 

In   the  Solomons  all   the  introduced  terms  are  present 
and   at   the  same  time  the  evolution  of  marriage  has  here 
reached  Its  highest  degree.     In  the  southern  New  Hebrides 
many  of  the  introduced  terms  also  accompany  an  advance  as 
lar  as  the  s^ge  characterised  by  the  cross-cousin  marria^re 

In  the  Torres  and  Banks  Islands  the  widely  distributed 
terms  lor  the  relationships  of  grandparent  and  brothers  and 
sisters  are  found,  but  not  those  for  relatives  by  marriage,  a 
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condition  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  disappearance  of 
marriage  between  persons  two  generations  apart  and  the 
preservation  of  another  ancient  form  of  marriage,  viz.,  that 
with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother.  The  systems  of  these 
islands  are  in  an  intermediate  linguistic  condition,  just  as  they 
are  in  an  intermediate  condition  so  far  as  the  forms  of  mar- 
riage are  concerned. 

Lastly,  in  Pentecost  the  oniy  terms  belonging  to  the 
introduced  group  are  those  for  elder  and  younger  brothers 
(m.s.)  and  sisters  (w.s.).  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  not  what  might  have  been  expected  according  to 
the  hypothesis.  This  island  differs  from  the  Banks  and 
Torres  Islands  in  that,  though  the  granddaughter  marriage 
has  disappeared  or  greatly  diminished  in  frequency,  its  effects 
still  remain  in  the  system  of  relationship.  Nevertheless, 
certain  relationships  affected  by  this  form  of  marriage  are 
denoted  by  the  widely  diffused  terms.  Here  the  new  nomen- 
clature for  the  brother  and  sister  would  appear  to  have  pre- 
ceded that  for  the  grandparents.  It  would  be  fruitless  to 
speculate  on  the  matter.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 
dition in  Pentecost  is  not  straightforward  on  my  hypothesis, 
but  we  must  wait  for  further  information  from  this  and 
neighbouring  islands  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
say  what  has  taken  place.  It  is  clear  that  the  external 
influence  has  been  present,  but  that  the  evolution  of  marriage 
due  to  it  elsewhere  has  made  no  great  progress,  and  that,  in 
association  with  this  condition,  the  introduced  terms  are  few 
in  number. 

In  Pentecost  the  term  for  the  brother-sister  relationship 

is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  used  for  a  grandparent,  while  in 

Buin  it  is  so  used.     This  term  may  have  suffered  change 

in  some  places  and  not  in  others;  thus  would  be  explained 

diversity   of    the   terms    by   which   the   relationship   is 

oted. 

I  have  left  till  last  the  discussion  of  the  nomenclature  for 
parents  and  children.  These  relationships  are  so  important 
that  one  would  hardly  at  first  sight  expect  any  of  them  to 
have  been  denoted  by  introduced  terms ;  it  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  have  been  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  institution  of 
marriage  to  which  the  use  of  other  borrowed  terms  has  been 
ascribed.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  terms  for  mother 
and  child  should  show  great  diversity,  and  should  thus  belong. 
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according  to  my  hypothesis,  to  an  older  stratum.     The  fact 
which  has  to  be  explained  is  that  the  terms  for  father  show 
as  great  a  uniformity  throughout  Melanesia  as  those  for  any 
relative.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  status  of  the  father 
has  changed  greatly  throughout  Melanesia,  and  in  some  places 
IS  still  in  a  transitional  condition.     I  have  assumed,  as  one  of 
the  factors  which  has  influenced  the  development  of  Melane- 
sian  society,  a  gradually  increasing  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  father  and  child,  a  relation  which  would  have  been 
of  relatively  little  importance  in  the  communism  which  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  early  condition  of  Melanesian  society 
1  he  view  that  there  has  been  such  a  change  is  supported  by 
a  study  of  the  status  of  the  father  in  Melanesia  at  the  present 
time.    In  Pentecost,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Banks  Islands 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  relation  of  the  father 
to  his  child  is  becoming  closer,  and  that  of  the  maternal  uncle 
Jess  close.    Further,  there  is  evidence  that  in  Fiji  the  nomen- 
clature for  the  father  is  even  now  in  a  state  of  transition'.     It 
would   seem,   therefore,   that   the    uniformity  now   found  in 
Melanesia  in  the  terminology  for  the  father  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  status  of  this  relative  has  altered  greatly  under  the 
inHuence  of  an  external  people,  from  whose  language  the  new 
term  for  the  father  has  been  taken. 

Though  the  terms  for  child  present  great  diversity  throueh- 
out  Melanesia  there  is  one  term  which  has  a  wide  distribution 
borne  form  of  the  word  naiu  or  netu  is  found  in  the  New 
Hebrides    as    far  apart  as    Pentecost   and   Tanna,   as   well 
as   in   the   Banks   and  Torres   islands,  and   it   is   found  in 
other    parts    of    Melanesia.       It    must   therefore    be    added 
to  the  words  which,  on   my  hypothesis,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  external  influence.     I  have  now  to  consider  whether  the 
scheme  of  development  of  Melanesian  society  which  I  have 
formulated  suggests  the  presence  of  a.ny  need  which  would 
have   led   to   the  use  of  a  new  term  for  a  child.      In    the 
systems  of  Tonga  and  Samoa  the  father  uses  one  term  for 
his  child  while  the  mother  uses  another,  and  this  feature  has 
been  found  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Arunta  of  Australia      If 
during  the  time  that  an  external  people  were  exerting  influence 
on  systems  of  relationship,  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  that 
the  father  was  of  one  stock  and  the  mother  of  another   we 
have  a  possible  motive  for  the  different  terms  used  by  the 
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parents.  It  is  possible  that  the  double  nomenclature  for 
the  child  once  existed  in  Melanesia,  and  that  the  single 
term  which  has  survived  in  many  places  is  that  which  was 
used  by  the  father. 

The  relationship  of  mother  and  child  is  so  fundaniental, 
and  so  unlikely  to  have  suffered  any  great  change  in  status, 
that  on  my  hypothesis  the  term  for  mother  should  in  general 
belong  to  the  earlier  stratum ;  it  should  have  persisted  un- 
changed, thus  producing  a  great  degree  of  diversity  in  nomen- 
clature. As  a  matter  of  fact  such  diversity  exists,  but  there 
is  one  term,  tina,  which  has  a  wide  distribution.  It  is  found 
in  the  western,  and  in  two  of  the  matrilineal,  islands  of  the 
Solomons  and  among  the  coastal  people  of  Fiji. 

O.";  my  hypothesis  tina  should  be  an  introduced  term,  and 
its  wide  distribution  elsewhere  puts  beyond  all  doubt  the 
fact  of  its  introduction  from  without.  This  use  of  an  intro- 
duced term  in  one  part  of  Melanesia  for  a  relationship  so 
fundamental  as  that  of  the  mother  raises  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  scheme  I  am  now  putting  forward.  In  order 
to  deal  with  this  difficulty  adequately  it  would  be  necessary 
to  anticipate  much  of  the  argument  which  follows  in  later 
chapters,  and  this  topic  will  be  considered  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  inquiry'. 

1  n  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  confined  my  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  terms  of  relationship  as  elements  ot 
the  vocabularies  of  the  different  peoples.  I  have  left  on 
one  side  any  consideration  of  differences  in  the  grammatical 
forms  in  which  these  terms  are  used.  This  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  considered  under  three  heads,  dealing  with 
(i)  the  possessive  forms,  (ii)  certain  collective  forms,  and 
(ill)  the  terms  used  in  address  which  may  be  regarded  as 
vocative  forms. 

Possessive  Forms. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Melanesian  terms  of  rela- 
tionship are  habitually  used  with  a  possessive,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  suffixed  pronoun,  the  exceptions  being  Savo,  Vella 
Lavella  and  certain  terms  of  both  the  coastal  and  mountain 
peoples  of  Viti  Levu.  I  need  not  stay  to  consider  the  pre- 
fixed pronouns  of  Savo  and  Vella  Lavella,  for  the  languages 

»  See  Chapter  xxix. 
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of  these  islands  depart  widely  from  the  Melanesian  type 
and  belong  to  a  wholly  different  family  or  families.  The 
forms  found  in  Fiji  are  of  more  importance  for  my  present 
purpose  and  possess  features  which  afford  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  conclusions  already  reached  in  this  chapter.  The 
great  majority  of  the  terms  of  the  coastal  systems  of  Viti 
L.evu  take  the  suffixed  pronoun,  but  two  terms,  vasu  (or 
vaturu)  and  ndaku,  are  preceded  by  the  possessive  noun. 
Both  these  terms  also  occur  in  the  mountain  systems  with 
the  possessive  noun,  but  in  these  systems  they  only  form 
part  of  a  large  group  with  which  the  possessive  noun  is 
used  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mountain  systems  employ 
a  number  of  terms  which  suffix  their  pronouns. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  terms  which  take  the  suffixed 
pronouns  are  just  those  terms  which  are  found  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Melanesia,  viz.,  tama,  Una,  tuaka,  tadhi, 
tumbu,  mbu,  vungo  or  vuno,  and  iva  in  the  form  ra-iva, 
together  with  others  of  which  we  do  not  know  elsewhere  in 
Melanesia.  With  these  exceptions,  the  terms  which  suffix 
their  pronouns  are  exactly  those  terms  which  are  widely 
diffused  and  have  therefore,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  been 
introduced  into  Melanesia,  while  the  terms  with  which  the 
possessive  noun  is  used  are  special  to  Fiji  or,  if  they  occur 
elsewhere,  have  only  a  limited  distribution. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  terms  of  relationship  which  are 
diffused  widely  throughout  Melanesia  are  used  in  one  gram- 
matical form  in  Fiji,  while  terms  more  special  to  this  region 
are  used  in  a  different  form.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that 
a  classification  of  terms  of  relationship  based  on  the  criterion 
of  diversity  of  vocabulary  throughout  Melanesia  should  fall 
so  exactly  into  line  with  one  based  on  the  grammatical  form 
in  which  the  terms  are  used.  The  agreement  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  fundamental  distinction, 
with  just  such  a  distinction  as  might  be  expected  to  exist  if 
the  two  classes  of  term  belong  to  two  different  peoples. 

Fiji  is  the  chief  place'  where  I  have  found  two  widely 
different  for.ns  of  possessive,  but  in  another  region  there 
occur  two  different  kinds  of  suffixed  pronoun.  In  Ulawa 
and  at  Saa  in  Malaita,  all  the  terms  of  relationship  take  the 
pronouns  widely  distributed  throughout  Melanesia.  In  the 
Lau  and  Fiu  systems  of  Malaita,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 

'  The  possessive  noun  also  occurs  in  Malaita  and  the  Shortland  Islands. 
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majority  of  the  terms  are  followed  by  pronouns  of  a  quite 
different  kind,  of  which  nau  stands  for  the  first  person 
singular.  In  both  systems,  however,  certain  terms  take  the 
usual  form  in  -ku  (first  pers.  sing.),  and  some  of  the  terms 
thus  used  with  -ku  are  also  found  in  the  systems  of  Saa  and 
Ulawa.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  term  as  sasiku, 
which  only  occurs  as  an  alternative  term  in  Lau  and  Fiu, 
belongs  to  the  same  culture  as  that  of  Ulawa  and  Saa,  so 
that  these  islands  provide  another  example  of  two  classes  of 
terms  of  relationship  used  in  different  possessive  forms. 

The  parallel  with  Fiji  is  even  closer.  I  have  shown  that 
the  mountain  people  of  Viti  Levu,  who  use  the  possessive 
nouns  predominantly,  possess  the  less  advanced  systems  of 
relationship,  while  the  systems  of  the  coast  are  far  more 
advanced  and  belong  to  a  people  whose  culture  is  encroaching 
on  that  of  the  interior.  In  Fiji  it  is  the  people  who  use 
the  form  in  -nggu  (first  pers.  sing.)  who  seem  to  represent  the 
later  comers,  and  the  condition  appears  to  be  the  same  in 
Malaita  and  Ulawa.  On  the  principles  advanced  in  this 
volume,  Ulawa  and  Saa  certainly  have  the  more  advanced, 
and  Fiu  and  Lau  the  less  advanced,  systems  of  relationship, 
and  all  that  we  know  of  the  culture  of  this  region  points  in 
the  same  direction.  Here  the  culture  of  a  more  advanced 
people  is  encroaching  on  a  less  advanced  culture,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  more  advanced  peoples 
who  are  the  later  comers.  Fiji  and  Malaita  thus  agree  in 
showing  the  progressive  advance  of  a  people  who  used  certain 
terms  of  relationship  in  a  special  grammatical  form.  The 
study  of  the  possessive  forms  reveals  the  progressive  influence 
of  this  people  on  others  whose  systems  of  relationship  and 
general  culture  show  them  to  be  less  advanced  and  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly  that  condition  of  linguistic  diversity  which, 
on  my  scheme,  was  characteristic  of  the  early  state  of  Mela- 
nesia. 

Collective  Forms. 

I  can  now  turn  to  the  second  grammatical  feature  which 
in  certain  regions,  characterises  the  terms  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced.  In  Fiji  the  widely  diffused  terms  are 
habitually  used  in  a  collective  form ;  words  such  as  ngane  or 
vungo  are  used  in  the  forms  veinganeni  and  veivungoni  to 
denote  the  relationship  between  two  persons  or  two  groups 
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of  persons.  These  collective  forms  are  used  both  by  coastal 
and  inland  peoples,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Hocart  for  the 
information  that  the  collective  forms  are  used  in  the  mountains 
even  for  those  relationships  ordinarily  denoted  by  the  terms 
of  the  older  linguistic  stratum.  Thus,  Mr  Hocart  tells  me 
that  a  mountaineer  who  addresses  his  maternal  grandfather 
as  tai,  will  say,  when  speaking  of  him,  "I  am  veitumbuni  with 
him. "  It  seems  quite  clear  that  it  is  only  the  widely  diffused 
terms  which  are  used  in  this  collective  or  reciprocal  way,  and 
in  consequence  it  follows  that  the  terms  veidhakavi  and  veilavi 
(see  I,  278)  which  puzzled  me  so  much  in  the  mountain  systems 
belong  to  the  introduced  group. 

The  only  other  part  of  Melanesia  where  I  know  of  these 
collective  terms  is  the  Solomons.  In  Eddystone  Island  there 
are  a  number  of  terms  in  which  tama  takes  the  place  of  the 
veioi  Fiji ;  tamatasi,  tamaluluna  and  lamaivana  being  used  for 
brothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law 
respectively.  In  Ulawa  there  is  an  even  closer  resemblance 
to  Fiji.  In  this  island  the  collective  prefix  is  rohai,  mother 
and  child  being  rohainikeina  and  two  brothers-in-law  rohai- 
ihana.  The  meaning  of  ro  is  two,  and  the  hai  is  certainly 
related  to  the  vei  of  Fiji. 

It  is  probable  that  a  more  complete  inquiry  would  show 
that  these  collective  forms  have  a  still  wider  distribution  in 
the  Solomons.  Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  manner 
belong  to  the  group  widely  distributed  throughout  Melanesia. 
It  would  seem  that  this  group  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
taking  a  possessive  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  stratum, 
but  also  by  having  a  special  collective  form  which  is  not 
used  with  the  older  terms.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  term 
for  the  collective  relationship  of  brothers  and  cousins  is 
based  on  the  word  for  the  younger  brother  and  not  on  that 
for  the  elder. 

These  collective  forms  help  us  to  understand  how  an 
alien  people  succeeded  in  imposing  their  terms  of  relationship 
upon  those  among  whom  they  settled.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  earlier  languages  of  Melanesia  possessed  no 
such  collective  forms,  but  that  terms  of  relationship  were  used 
only  in  address  or  as  the  means  of  denor.ing  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual. If  the  collective  terms  used  by  the  new  settlers  were 
adopted  by  the  earlier  inhabitants,  there  would  come  about  a 
condition  in  which  they  would  use  their  own  terms  in  address 
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or  when  speaking  of  individuals,  while  they  would  use  the- 
collective  terms  when  speaking  of  a  group  of  relatives  of  a 
given  category  or  of  the  reciprocal  relationship  between  two 
persons;  such  a  condition,  in  fact,  as  Mr  Hociirt  records  in 
Fiji  at  the  present  time.  The  people  would  thus  becomt- 
familirr  with  the  introduced  terms  and,  when  social  needs  for 
new  terms  of  relationship  arose  as  the  result  of  the  altered 
regulation  of  marriage,  it  would  be  natural  that  terms 
which  came  into  use  to  meet  these  needs  should  be  those 
with  which  the  people  had  already  become  familiar  in  their 
collective  sense. 

These  collective  forms  may  also  explain  the  reciprocal 
nature  of  so  many  Melanesian  terms  of  relationship.  Thus, 
it  is  very  general  in  Melanesia  for  a  man  to  use  for  his  grand- 
child the  word  which  the  grandchild  applies  to  himself.  Such 
a  usage,  so  strange  to  ourselves,  would  be  perfectly  natural  if 
such  a  term  as  ium6u  came  into  use  originally  as  a  collective 
term  expressing  the  relationship  between  two  or  more  persons, 
and  only  came  to  be  used  secondarily  as  a  term  of  address  or 
as  a  means  of  denoting  individuals. 

If  this  were  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  reciprocal  terms  of 
Melanesia,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  used  for  such  rela- 
tives as  grandparents  and  grandchildren  and  parents-  and 
children-in-law  while,  according  to  my  scheme,  they  should  be 
less  liable  to  be  used  for  the  relationship  of  mother's  brother 
and  sister's  son.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  usage  in  question 
is  very  general  for  the  former  groups  of  relatives.  It  also 
occurs,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  mother's  brother  and 
sister's  son,  as  in  the  Torres  Islands  and  Eastern  Solomons, 
though  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Banks  and  New  Hebrides, 
there  is  one  term  for  the  mother's  brother  and  a  different 
term  for  the  sister's  son.  We  have  to  suppose  that  the 
reciprocal  usage  was  adopted  in  the  Torres  Islands  and 
Eastern  Solomons  although  the  people  continued  to  use  the 
old  terms  of  relationship.  The  use  of  a  reciprocal  term  for 
the  brother-sister  relationship,  however,  cannot  be  explained 
in  this  way.  The  facts  are  thus  conflicting,  and  it  must  remain 
an  open  question  whether  the  use  of  a  common  reciprocal  term 
for  relatives  of  different  sex  or  generation  is  wholly,  or  only  in 
part,  an  introduced  practice. 
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Vocative  Forms. 

Throujjhoiit  Melanesia  many  terms  of  relationship,  and 
especially  those  used  within  the  family,  occur  in  two  forms  • 
one.  when  a  relative  is  spoken  of.  and  the  other  in  address. 
I  he  latter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  vocative  forms,  are  of 
several  kinds.  In  some  cases,  they  are  merely  shorten.-d 
words,  perhaps  only  the  term  of  relationship  with  the  omission 
01  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  formed  by 
reduplication,  while  in  other  cases  airain.  the  two  terms  are 
widely  different.  The  first  two  kinds  are  of  no  special  interest 
and  need  not  be  considered  further,  but  that  in  which  the  terms 
are  widely  different  merits  more  attention. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that,  wi.en  the  term  used 
in  address  differs  widely  from  that  in  general  use  it  often 
has  evident  affinities  with  a  term  for  the  same  relative  used 
among  some  neighbouring  people.  Thus,  in  Ulawa  in  the 
bolomons  the  mother,  usually  spoken  of  as  nikeku,  is  ad- 
dressed as  tettei,  which  is  evidently  a  -eduplication  of  the  tei 
ot  the  Lau  system  of  Malaita  and  c  y  related  to  the  tea  of 
Mu  in  the  same  island.  Similarly,  he  elder  brother  and 
sister  in  the  Bugotu  district  of  Ysabel  are  addressed  as  kaka, 
the  term  used  for  these  relatives  in  Vella  Lavella,  while  in 
general  conversation  the  Bugotu  people  use  the  term  ^^a. 
evidently  a  form  of  the  widely  distributed  term  for  th>  se  rela- 
tives. It  has  been  seen  that  the  systems  of  Ulawa  and 
Bugotu  are  relatively  advanced,  while  those  of  Lau  and  Fiu 
are  relatively  backward,  and  it  follows  that  the  terms  used 
in  address  in  Ulawa  and  Bugotu  are  ancient  terms  and 
belong  to  an  older  linguistic  stratum.  The  use  of  a  common 
term  in  Ysabel  and  Vella  Lavella  suggests  that  the  ancient 
language  of  Ysabel  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  family 
to  which  the  language  of  Vella  Lavella  still  belongs. 

In  Fiji  we  find  the  same  kind  of  condition.  The  word 
nau  which  is  used  in  address  in  the  Mbau  system  of  Viti 
Levu  IS  the  habitual  term  for  the  mother  in  Nandrau 
Again,  the  term  momo  which  is  used  only  in  address  in  the 
Mbau  system  ,s  one  of  the  best  established  terms  among  the 
mountain  tribes.  ^ 

The  evidence  from  the  Solomons  and  Fiji  thus  si-j-ests 
that  when  two  widely  different  terms  are  used  for  a  reTalive. 
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one  in  address  and  the  other  in  ordinary  conversation,  the 
former  belongs  to  an  older  linguistic  stratum.  Thin  con- 
elusion  derived  from  the  Melanesian  facts  mijjht  have  been 
foreseen.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  terms  used  ntimately 
between  relatives,  and  especially  between  parents  and  children 
or  between  brothers  and  sisters,  should  persist  long  after 
they  have  been  replaced  by  other  terms  in  the  conversation 
of  ordinary  life  in  which  all,  relatives  or  no.  participate. 

Further,  this  persistence  in  address  of  terms  derived  from 
the  earlier  linguistic  stratum  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  view  I  have  suggested  that  the  introduced  terms 
were  originally  used  -n  a  collective  sense.  In  dealing  with 
these  collective  terms,  I  assumed  that  the  earlier  inhabitants 
used  terms  of  relationship  especially  in  address.  It  is  there- 
fore perfertly  natural  that  they  should  continue  to  use  their 
own  terms  in  address,  while  the  collective  terms  of  the 
settlers  were  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  general  conver- 
sation. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  discussed  the  distribution  of  terms 
of  relationship  in  Melanesia.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
see  how  far  there  is  community  of  nomenclature  between 
Melanesia  and  Polynesia.  The  preceding  discussion  has 
shown  that  certain  terms  of  relationship  are  found  widely 
diffused  throughout  Melanesia,  including  Fiji.  It  has  be-n 
concluded  that  these  terms  have  been  introduced,  their  intro- 
duction having  been  facilitated,  if  not  rendered  absolutely 
necessary,  by  certain  changes  which  have  come  about  in 
Melanesian  society,  especially  in  the  regulation  of  marriage 
and  in  the  recognition  of  fatherhood.  Excluding  the  terms 
found  only  in  Fiji,  these  common  terms  are :  tama ;  tina, 
tupu  or  tumbu  ;  vungo  or  vuno ;  iva ;  luka  or  tuga ;  tasi, 
tahi  or  tadhi.  With  one  exception,  all  these  words  are 
found  in  Polynesia,  where  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  Melanesia.  Tupu  is  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
Hawaian  Islands,  Niue  and  Tikopia,  while  mokopuna  is  the 
usual  Polynesian  term  f">r  grandchild  ;  vungo  is  met  with  in 
such  forms  as  vungavai,  ■•mngoai  and  hunoai  as  the  usual 
term  for  parent-in-law ;  the  Melanesian  term  for  elder  brother 
is  represented  by  the  taukesi  of  Niue,  and  perhaps  by  the 
tokoua  of  Tonga ;  corresponding  words  for  younger  brother 
are  the  seihina  of  Niue,  the  tehina  of  Tonga,  and  probably 
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the  taina  of  Tikopia.  Tama  is  found  in  Samoa,  Tonga 
and  Tikopia:  Una  in  Samoa  and  probably  in  Tikopia  (i.  341). 
The  only  exception  is  that  the  term  for  relatives  by  marriage 
of  the  same  generation,  iva,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  found 
in  Polynesia.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  of  the  Fijian 
ternos  which  suffix  the  pronoun  and  yet  are  not  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Melanesia,  that  denoting  the  brother- 
sister  relation,  ngane,  is  also  found  in   Polynesia. 

It  thus  appears  that  nearly  every  term  which  I  .suppose 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Melanesia  by  an  external 
people  is  also  found  in  Polynesia.  It  remains  to  consider 
how  this  common  possession  of  terms  of  relationship  ha.s 
come  about.  There  seem  to  be  three  chief  possibilities.  ?t 
may  be  that  the  external  people  who  have  supplied  to  t'le 
Melanesians  their  terms  for  the  father,  for  the  grandparents 
and  for  relatives  by  marriage  were  Polynesians.  The  exist- 
ence of  widespread  Polynesian  influence  in  Melanesia  stands 
bevf  d  question,  and  the  Melanesian  use  of  the  terms  in 
quesf    n  may  be  due  to  this  influence. 

A  second  possibility  is  that  the  Polynesians  have  acquired 
the  terms  from  Melanesia.  It  is  sometimes  held  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  passed  through  Melanesia,  and 
spent  perhaps  a  long  time  in  that  region  while  on  the  way 
from  their  ancient  home  to  the  islands  they  now  inhabit. 
If  so,  it  is  possible  that  the  community  of  nomenclature  in  the 
systems  of  relationship  of  the  two  peoples  came  into  existence 
during  this  sojourn  in  Melanesia. 

Still  another  possibility  is  that  the  elements  common  to 
the  nomenclature  of  Polynesians  and  Melanesians  have  been 
derived  from  some  third  people  who  have  come  into  both 
regions.  It  may  be  that  this  people  produced  certain  changes 
in  the  social  conditions  of  those  amoiig  whom  they  settled, 
and  that  terms  from  their  language  came  to  denote  relation- 
ships the  status  of  which  had  been  affected  by  their  in- 
fluence. 

For  the  present.  I  must  be  content  to  put  forward  these 
three  alternatives,  and  must  pass  on  to  consider  other  aspects 
of  Melanesian  culture  concerning  which  I  have  been  a  e  to 
provide  new  evidence  in  this  book.  I  shall  assume  thi.t  the 
present  condition  of  Melanesian  society  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  o*"  two  peoples,  one  of  which,  broken  up  into 
small  groups,  speaking  widely  diverse  languages  and  having 
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little  communication  with  one  another,  possessed  the  dual 
organisation  with  matrilineal  descent.  I  shall  assume  that 
there  came  into  this  variegated  linguistic  region  people  from 
without  through  whose  influence  great  changes  in  the  social 
structure  were  produced,  these  changes  leading  to  certain 
linguistic  needs  which  were  supplied  by  the  language  of  the 
immigrant  people. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  these  two  elements 
of  the  population  of  Melanesia  as  aborigines  and  immigrants 
respectively,  and  shall  leave  their  ethnical  characters  on  one 
sidf^:.  It  will  be  my  task  later  to  attempt  to  discover  whether 
these  two  elements  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  present  com- 
plexity and  variety  of  Melanesian  culture.  If  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  so,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  carry  the  process 
of  analysis  still  further.  I  shall  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  present  features  of  Melanesian  society  can  be  referred 
to  the  cultures  the  existence  of  which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  process  of  analysis,  always  remembering  that  features  of 
Melanesian  culture  may  not  belong  directly  to  any  one  of  its 
component  elements,  but  may  have  arisen  through  the  special 
conditions  under  which  the  different  elements  have  come  into 
contact  and  reacted  on  one  another. 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES 

The  position  now  reached  in  this  volume  is  that  there 
IS  evidence  in  Melanesia  of  an  ancient  stratum  of  the  popu- 
lation whose  social  institutions  have  been  greatly  modified 
by  contact  with  people  from  without.  This  conclusion  has 
been  reached  entirely  by  the  study  of  systems  of  relationship  • 
by  the  combined  study  of  their  forms  and  of  the  linguistic 
nature  of  the  terms  by  which  these  forms  are  expressed  It 
will  now  be  profitable  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  other 
facts  recorded  in  this  book,  and  I  begin  with  the  secret 
societies  about  which  I  have  been  able  to  provide  much 
new  material. 

It  was  only  possible  for  me  to  gather  information  in  any 
detail  in  one  island.  Mota  of  the  Banks  Islands,  but  enou-h 
concerning  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia 
has  been  recorded  by  Dr  Codrington  and  others  to  enable 
us  to  study  the  distribution  of  secret  societies  in  the  area 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  Secret  societies  are  found  in 
the  lorres  and  Banks  Islands  and  in  the  northern  New 
Hebrides.  In  the  southern  New  Hebrides  a  man's  sleepinsx 
house  resembling  the  gamal  of  the  more  northern  islands 
exists,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  institutions  cor- 
responding^ to  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands 
in  i\ew  Caledonia  there  are  faint  indications  that  such 
societies  exist  On  passing  from  the  Torres  Islands  north- 
wards we  tind  no  sign  of  any  secret  organisations  in  the 
banta  Cruz  group,  unless  masks  from  that  region  are  to 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  their  existence  in  the  past'  The 
only  place   in   the    British   Solomon    Islands  in  which  there 
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is  any  definite  evidence  of  secret  societies  is  the  island  of 
Florida,  in  the  matrihneal  region  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
group.  In  Fiji,  secret  societies  were  only  known  tn  one 
district  of  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu,  and  on  passing  beyond 
the  special  region  of  my  survey,  definite  secret  societies 
are    found    in    northern     Bougainville    and    the    Bismarck 

Archipelago. 

I  will  now  consider  more  closely  the  distribution  within 
the  area  covered  by  my  work.     The  first  point  to  be  noted 
is  an  association  with  matrilineal  descent ;  in  all  the  places 
in  Melanesia  where   these   societies   are   present,    with   the 
exception   of   Fiji,    descent   follows   the    mother,    while   the 
regions  in  which  they  have  reached  their  highest  develop- 
ment possess  the  dual  organisation  of  society.     The  secret 
societies   '.re   especially   well    developed    in    that   region   of 
southern    Melanesia   which    stands    nearest   to   the    ancient 
form  of  social  organisation,  and  has  been  least  affected  by 
the  external  influence  to  which  the  change  in  social  order 
has  been  ascribed.     In   the  Solomons,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  this  external  influence  has  been  most  pronounced,  the 
secret  organisation  existed  in  one  island  only,  and  its  hold  on 
the  people  was  so  slight  that  it  rapidly  disappeared  as  the 
result  of  European  influence.     The  comparison  of  northern 
with  southern   Melanesia  suggests  that  secret  societies  are 
associated  with  the  less  advanced  communities,  those  least 
affected    by  the    external    influence   which    helped    to  break 
down   the  dominance  of  the  old  men  and   had  so  great  an 
effect  on  the  systems  of  relationship.     Within  the  region  of 
southern  Melanesia  ,vhere  the  organisations  exist,  however, 
we  find  a  condition  which  seems  to  contradict  this  conclusion. 
In   the  region  comprising  the  Torres,  Banks  and  northern 
New    Hebrides,    the    societies    have    reached    their    highest 
development  in  the  Banks  Islands,  which  seem  to  have  the 
most  advanced  culture  of  this  region.     It  may  be  that,  if 
we  knew  as  much  about  the  Torres  and  New  Hebrides  as 
we  now  know  about  the  Banks  Islands,  this  conclusion  might 
be  found  no  longer  to  hold  good,  but,  from  all  that  I  could 
learn,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  development 
of  the  .societies  in  the  Banks  Islands  is  a  real  fact.     Certainly 
in  external  manifestations  such  as  houses,  masks  and  other 
obvious  features  connected  with  the  societies,  both  Pentecost 
and  the  Torres  stand   behind  the    Banks    Islands.     Within 
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the  Banks  Islands,  the  societies  seem  to  have  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  development  in  the  two  islands  of  Mota 
and  Ureparapara.  Little  is  known  about  the  latter  place, 
but  Mota  certainly  stands  high  in  the  scale  of  culture  within 
this  group,  so  that  here  again  we  find  the  association  of 
high  development  of  the  societies  with  general  advance  in 
culture. 

The  first  result,  then,  of  the  survey  is  to  show  that  secret 
societies  are  found  in  those  regions  of  Melanesia  which  are 
relatively  backward  in  culture  and  possess  the  most  archaic 
form  of  social  organisation,  while  within  the  region  where 
they  flourish  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  correlation  between 
the  degree  of  development  of  the  societies  and  general 
advance  of  culture. 

If,  passing  from  this  general  survey,  attention  be  concen- 
trated on  the  institution  where  we  now  know  it  best,  viz., 
in  Mota,  certain  features  may  be  pointed  out  which  seem 
especially  in  need  of  explanation.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
association  of  the  Sukwe  with  the  Tamate  societies,  of  the 
organisation  of  the  village  with  the  organisation  of  the  bush. 
In  many  ways  these  two  ins.-  tions  seem  to  be  largely  inde- 
pendent, but  yet  there  is  evidenth  definite  relation  between 
the  two.  The  most  important  ot  the  Tamate  societies  can 
only  be  entered  by  those  who  have  not  merely  become 
members  of  the  Sukwe,  but  have  reached  its  higher  ranks, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  certain  ranks  of  the 
Sukwe  are  associated  with  certain  Tamate  societies. 

A  second  fact  to  be  explained  is  the  different  degree  of 
publicity  of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies.  Both  are 
entered  by  a  process  of  initiation,  but  it  is  only  the  Tamate 
which  really  deserve  the  title  of  secret  societies.  We  have, 
then,  two  associated  institutions,  one  connected  with  the 
village  in  which  the  element  of  seciv,cy  is  not  very  great, 
while  the  other  in  which  secrecy  is  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental feature  has  its  lodges  hidden  away  in  the  bush. 
Women  are  excluded  from  both,  though  the  less  secret 
character  of  the  Sukwe  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
certain  occasions  women  are  allowed  to  enter  the  gamal, 
and  they  habitually  see  some  of  the  proceedings  which  take 
place  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  resemblance  of  the  gamal  to  the  men's  sleeping- 
house  or  club-house,  found  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia  and 
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elsewhere,  is  obvious.  The  special  features  which  need  ex- 
planation in  the  Banks  Islands  are  the  existence  of  differences 
of  rank  among  those  who  use  the  house  and  the  rites  of 
initiation.  The  gamal  is  not  merely  a  men's  club  where  all 
males  above  a  certain  age  eat  and  sleep ;  it  is  only  open  to 
those  who  have  gone  through  certain  ceremonies  and  have 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  entrance.  A  satisfactory  scheme 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Sukiue  must  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  different  ranks  which  exist  within 
tr.e  organisation. 

On  passing  to  the  Tamate  societies,  the  first  point  to 
be  noted  is  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of  society :  some 
which  may  be  entered  even  by  those  who  have  not  been 
initiated  into  the  Sukwe ;  others  especially  connected  with 
the  higher  ranks  of  this  institution ;  and  others  again  inter- 
mediate between  them.  Some  of  the  factors  which  have 
produced  the  multiplication  of  these  societie  •  have  already 
been  considered  (see  1,  128),  but  there  still  >c.nains  a  need 
for  an  explanation  of  their  original  multipMcity,  for  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  at  any  time  each  island  had 
only  one  Tamate  society.  We  have  then  to  account  for 
the  large  number  and  the  variations  in   importance  of  the 

In  the  internal  constitution  of  the    Tamate  societies  the 
following  may  be  noted  as  points  requiring  attention.     Cer- 
tain  features  such  as  the  sounds  belonging  to  some  of  the 
societies  are  clearly  connected  with   the  motive  of  secrecy, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
societies  which  possesses  the  loudest,  most  complicated  and 
most    important    of  these    sounds.      Secondly,    there    is  the 
great  importance  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  ;  these  are 
the  most  definite  ceremonies  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  may  be  otht  r 
rites,    equally    elaborate    and    important,   which    still    remain 
unknown.     Thirdly,  there  is  the  clear  connection    not  only 
of  the  ceremonial,   but   even  of  the   name,  of  the  so<-ieties 
with  the  idea  of  death  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
:  ost  characteristic  of  the  initiation  ceretionies  is  but  a  pro- 
longed representation  of  death  as  a  rite  preliminary  to  full 
entrance  into  the  society;   that  in  becoming  a  member  ot 
the    society,    the    initiate    is    becoming   a   tamate   or   ghost. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  close  connection  of  the  societies  with 
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the  protection  of  property ;  it  is  as  a  meiriber  of  a  Tamate 
society  that  an  individual  is  able  to  protect  his  property  from 
other  persons  of  the  community.  It  has  been  shcA'n  to  be 
probable  that  communism  in  goods  once  reigned  in  this  part 
of  Melanesia,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  taboo,  which 
must  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  individual  property, 
should  be  a  function  of  the  "ghost"  societies'. 

In  the  search  for  the  origin  of  the  secret  societies  of 
Melaneia,  it  is  not  unfitting  to  take  as  the  starting-point 
their  secrecy.  In  such  an  inquiry,  many  are  satisfied  by 
phrases  such  as  "the  love  of  mankind  for  the  mysterious," 
etc.,  but  to  those  who  believe  that  social  institutions  only 
arise  In  response  to  definite  social  needs,  such  phrases  give 
little  satisfaction.  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  such  needs 
as  may  arise  in  a  homogeneous  community.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  population  of  Melanesia  is  not  homogeneous  ; 
that  at  some  time  there  has  come  into  the.se  islands  an 
external  influence  which  has  greatly  affected  the  languages 
01  the  people  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  produced  great 
modification  of  their  social  institutions.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  devote  this  chapter  to  formulating  a  scheme  of  the  [jrocess 
whereby  the  Sukxve  and  Tamate  societies  can  have  come  into 
being  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  an  aboriginal 
population  and  a  people  from  without. 

There  is  much  in  the  ritual  and  organisation  of  secret 
societies  which  suggests  that  they  are  derived  from  ancient 
cults ;  that  they  have  had  their  origin  in  the  performance  of 
rites  which  for  some  reason  or  other  it  became  necessary  to 
carry  out  in  secret.  Where  we  find  evidence  of  two  elements 
in  the  population,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
organisation  has  arisen  through  the  secret  performance  of 
the  rites  ol  one  of  these  two  elements,  and  the  first  idea 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  secret 
societies  represents  the  rites  of  the  aboriginal  element  of 
the  population  persisting  in  this  form  after  they  had  been 
superseded  in  the  more  public  life  by  the  superior  cult  of 
the  new-comers.  However  this  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  great  popularity  of  the  Melanesian  societies 
and  the  diHusion  of  membership  throughout  the  whole  male 
population   maKe   it   difficult  to  believe   that  they   represent 
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the  inferior  cult  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  The  alternative 
is  that  the  secret  ceremonial  is  derived  from  rites  brought 
by  the  immijrrant  element  of  the  population,  and  I  now 
proceed  to  take  this  as  my  working  hypothesis. 

I  will  at  first  limit  my  discussion  to  the  institution  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Franks  Islands.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  all 
the  chief  features  which  stand  in  need  of  explanation  follow 
naturally  from  an  origin  in  the  secret  performance  of  their 
rites  by  the  immigrants,  a  strong  presumption  will  be  created 
in  favour  of  such  31  origin. 

I  intend  first  to  endeavour  to  show  that  all  the  main 
features  of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  may  have  arisen 
in  this  way ;  then  it  can  be  considered  whether  there  has 
been  such  a  complete  de  novo  growth  in  the  Banks  Islands 
or  whether  some  of  the  features  may  not  have  been 
brought  by  the  new-comers  or  borrowed  from  the  aboriginal 

population. 

I  propose  for  my  present  purpose  to  make  three  assump- 
tions :  one,  that  the  strangers  were  relatively  few  in  number ; 
the  second,  that  their  reception  was  peaceful,  that  they  were 
received  by  the  aboriginal  population  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
the  third,  that  they  were  solely  of  the  male  sex,  or  were 
accompanied  by  very  few  women  of  their  own  race. 

If  a  body  of  strange  men  were  to  arrive  among  a  timid 
and  perhaps  suspicious  people,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  they  would  live  in  a  separate  house,  and  that,  owing 
to  differences  of  rank  or  of  original  habitation  among  the 
visitors,  they  might  form  small  groups,  each  of  which  kept 
more  or  less  to  itself  and  occupied  a  given  portion  of  the 
house.  We  should  thus  have  in  this  house  the  origin  ot 
the  gamal  and  of  its  subdivisions,  or  at  least  of  the  principle 
of  rank  and  subdivision  within  it. 

Next,  let  us  suppose  that  the  strangers  had  certain 
religious  needs  which  they  were  accustomed  to  satisfy  by 
ceremonies  and  that,  wishing  to  keep  these  to  themselves, 
they  betook  themselves  to  lonely  places  in  the  bush,  where 
they  practised  their  rites  in  secret.  We  should  then  have, 
not  only  a  motive  for  the  origin  of  the  lamate  societies  in 
general,  but  also  an  explanation  of  the  general  connection  of 
the  Tamate  societies  with  the  gamal.  Let  us  next  suppose  that 
different  portions  ot  th.,  immigrant  population  possessed  cults 
which,  though  they  had  the  same  general  character,  differed 
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in  nature  to  such  an  extent  that  each  section  of  the  gamat 
performed  its  ceremonies  apart;  we  should  then  have  in 
the  first  place,  a  motive  for  the  primary  multiplicity  of  the 
Tamate  societies,  and  secondly,  an  explanation  of  the  con- 
nection between  certain  of  the  Tamate  societies  and  certain 
divisions  of  the  Sukwe. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  aborigines  discovered  the 
existence  of  these  rites,  and  some  means  would  become  neces- 
sary to  preserve  their  secrecy.  The  natural  awe  of  rites 
which  they  would  perhaps  suppose  to  be  magical  would  go 
far  to  prevent  prying  and  interruption,  but  if  strange  noises 
were  to  be  heard  coming  from  the  meetings,  this  dread  would 
be  so  accentuated  as  to  ensure  privacy. 

Matters  might  go  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  but,  as 
the  strangers  married  the  women  of  the  island  and  their 
children  grew  up,  the  dividing  line  between  the  aboriginal 
and  immigrant  populations  would  become  less  pronounced, 
and  members  of  the  aboriginal  population  would  seek 
admission  to  the  secret  rites.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  admission  would  be  granted  unwillingly,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  only  those  men  would  be  admitted 
with  whom  the  members  of  the  secret  societies  had  become 
intimate.  I  suggest  that,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  character 
of  those  seeking  admission,  it  became  the  custom  to  admit 
candidates  to  the  semi-public  fellowship  of  the  gamal  as  a 
preliminary  to  admission  to  the  secret  rites.  If  we  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  aboriginal  point  of  view,  it  has  a  similar 
aspect ;  It  would  only  be  those  who  had  become  familiar  with 
the  strangers,  and  sharers  of  their  everyday  life,  who  would 
dnre  to  seek  admission  to  the  secret  and  mysterious  rites 
carried  on  in  the  bush.  Thus,  there  are  on  both  sides 
reasons  why  admission  to  the  membership  of  the  gamal 
should  be  a  necessary  antecedent  of  admission  to  the  Tamate 
societies,  and  if  this  be  so,  the  motive  for  a  process  of 
initiation  into  the  Sukwe  and  its  gama/  is  at  once  provided. 

Moreover,  this  admission  of  the  aborigines  to  the  gama/, 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  admission  to  the  secret  societies 
gives  us  a  further  motive  for  the  divisions  and  differences 
of  rank  m  the  Sukwe.  I  have  sug^jsted  that  some  of 
these  divisions  may  have  been  the  result  of  different  s  of 
rank,  class,  or  original  habitat  among  the  immigrants  This 
may  well  have  introduced  the  general  principle  of  division 
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and  rank,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  it  could  have 
led  to  the  large  number  of  ranks  which  now  exist.     Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  the  aborigines  came  into  the  Sukwc 
in  batches ;  that,  as  is  probable,  the  process  by  which  they 
joined  was  gradual,  so  that  at  first  only  a  few  bold  spirits 
sought   admission,  and    that   it  was  only  when  these  were 
found  to  suffer  no  harm   that  others  came  forward.     It   is 
natural    to   suppose   that    those  who    first   joined  would    be 
assigned  a  special  place   in  the  ga.nal  below  that  occupied 
by  the  strangers  of  the  lowest  rank.     When  the  next  batch 
joined,  those  who  were  already  members  would  regard  them- 
selves as  superior,  while  perhaps  as  an  additional  motive,  the 
members  might  fear  that  those  who  had  already  entered  the 
Tamate  societies  would  reveal  the  nature  of  the  secret  rites 
if  the  new-comers  we'-e  at  once  admitted  to  equal  partner- 
ship.    The  new-comers  would  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest 
as  far  as  possible  by  making  a  new  division  of  the  Sukwe 
on  their  behalf.     We  have  thus  a  mechanism  for  the  increase 
in  number  of  the  ranks  of  the  Sukwe,  and    I   suggest  that 
the  dividing  line  which  exists  between  the   Tamatsirta  and 
Tavatsuk-we    ranks    may    represent    the   ancient    distinction 
between  the  original  immigrant  members  and  the  aborigines 
who  joined  the  institution  later. 

The  Tavatsukwe  rank  has  several  special  features  ;  it  can- 
not be  entered  except  by  those  who  have  already  become 
members  of  Tamate  liwoa  ;  it  was  only  those  who  had 
been  initiated  into  Tavatsukive  who,  in  the  old  days,  might 
drink  kava.  and  it  is  still  only  they  who  should  properly 
make  it.  Again,  it  is  only  those  below  the  rank  of  Tavat- 
sukwe who  may  be  beaten  before  an  initiation  into  Tamate 
liwoa  (see  i,  99).  The  freedom  of  the  Tavatsukwe  rank  from 
being  "beaten  is  intelligible  if  the  members  of  this  and  higher 
ranks  were  the  originators  of  the  custom,  while  those  below 
it  were  aborigines  still  only  making  their  wa)'  toward  full 
participation  in  the  mysteries. 

If  the  aboriginal  seekers  for  admission  to  the  secret  rites 
were  not  at  once  admitted  to  full  participation,  we  have  a 
motive  for  the  further  multiplication  of  th  7"aw/a/^  societies 
and  for  the  different  degrees  of  importance  which  exist 
among  these  societies.  Thus  the  different  classes  oi  Tamate 
society  become  natural ;  and  if  admission  to  full  participation 
in  the  secret  rites  was  only  granted  after  lung  and  intimate 
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acquaintance,  we  have  an  ample  motive  for  the  rule  that 
admission  into  the  greatest  of  all  the  societies,  the  Tamate 
liwoa,  was  only  open  to  those  who  had  passed  through  many 
stages  of  the  village  organisation.  Such  an  origin  would 
explain  the  great  importance  of  the  introducer  in  initiation 
into  both  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies.  He  would  be  one 
whose  special  duty  it  would  have  been  to  acquaint  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  character  of  the  new  candidate  so  that 
he  could  vouch  for  his  fidelity. 

I  have  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  a  possible  mode  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  secret  organisations  of  the  Banks  Islands;  its  main 
features — the  two  separate  institutions  of  the  gamal  and  the 
Tamate  societies,  and  the  connection  between  them — are  such 
as  would  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  advent  of  an 
immigrant  people  with  a  need  for  the  secret  performance 
of  magico-religious  or  purely  religious  rites  which  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

If  this  has  been  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  Melanesian 
organisations,  the  study  of  the  ritual  of  the  societies 
should  show  us  the  nature  of  the  rites  which  the  immigrants 
were  led  to  practise  in  secret.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  as  the  aborigines  were  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
societies,  features  derived  from  the  aboriginal  culture  crept 
into  the  secret  rites,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  later 
innovations,  whether  due  to  external  influence  or  to  ideas 
independent  of  such  influence,  v/ould  have  affected  the 
ritual.  I  propose,  however,  to  assume  that  the  ritual  of  the 
secret  organisations  as  practised  at  the  present  lime  has 
been  derived  from  the  immigrants  supposed  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  societies,  and  I  shall 
only  depart  from  this  where  I  am  driven  to  do  so  by  the 
evidence.  I  propose  to  take  as  a  working  assumption  through- 
out the  rest  of  this  volume  that  the  features  of  the  ritual  of 
the  secret  organisations  are  of  immigrant  origin,  and  that 
the  nature  of  this  ritual  "rrnishes  us  with  a  guide  whereby 
we  may  distinguish  between  the  immigrant  and  aboriginal 
elements  of  Melanesian  culture. 

One  possibility,  however,  which  will  continually  arise,  may 
be  considered  here.  When  two  cultures  come  into  contact, 
it  must  always  be  possible  that  institutions  and  customs  may 
come  into  being  which  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  com- 
ponent cultures,  but  are  the  result  of  the  interaction  between 
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the  two.  1  take  as  an  example,  by  means  of  which  to 
illustrate  this  subject,  the  representation  of  death  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  leading,  motive  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Tamate  societies. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  immigrant  people  whom  1  sup- 
pose to  have  founded  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia 
were    received    peacefully,    this    assumption    seeming    to    be 
a  necessary  condition    if  my  scheme  of  the   origin  of  the 
Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  is  to  hold  good.     The  peaceful 
reception  of  strangers  is  so  contrary  to  the  existing  practice 
of  many  parts  of   Melanesia  that   it  seemed   to  me  at  one 
time  necessary  to  find  some  motive  for  it,  and  1  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  belief  that 
the  strangers  were  the  dead  come  back  to  (^arth.     This  belief 
would  also  help  to  explain  the  name  of  the  secret  societies 
and  the  belief  that  their  members  are  ghosts,  as  well  as  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  the  idea  of  death  in  the  ritual  of 
the  societies.     We  have  evidence'  from  the  neighbourhood 
of   Melanesia,   especially  from   Australia   and    New  Guinea, 
that  strangers  are  taken  for  the  dead.     If  a  similar  belief 
had    been    entertained    by    the    aborigines    of     Melanesia, 
it  would  become  natural  that  the  societies  founded   by  the 
strangers  should  be  called  Tamate  or  "ghost,"  and  that  their 
members  should   receive  the  same  name.      Further,    if  the 
societies  were  believed    to    be  associations  of   the  dead,    it 
becomes  natural  that  the  ritual  of  the  process  of  adm    sion 
to  the  societies  should  be  representative  of  death. 

If  this  were  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  close  connection 
of  the  idea  of  death  with  the  societies  need  not  have  been 
a  feature  of  the  immigrant  culture,  but  may  have  been  the 
outcome  of  aboriginal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  societies  was  due.  The  close 
connection  of  the  societies  with  the  idea  of  death  would  have 
been  a  result  of  the  interaction  between  aboriginal  ideas  and 
immigrant  practices.  .    . 

There  are  several  features  of  the  Tamate  societies  which 
become  intelligible  if  the  immigrants  were  taken  for  the  dead. 
Such  an  idea  would  probably  have  acted  as  a  powerful  means 
of  promoting  the  emotion  of  awe,  and  would  thus  have  as- 
sisted greatly  in  bringing  about  the  mastery  of  the  societies 

'  See.  (or  example.  Howitt.  ArtAV,-  Tribts  ot  South-east  Australia,  p.  442,  and 
Chalmers,  Pioneering  in  New  Uuinea,  p.  43. 
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in  so  many  departments  of  life.  It  would  account  for  the 
respect  paid  to  the  taboo-marks  of  the  immigrants,  for  the 
disap{)earance  of  all  uninitiateil  persons  when  the  tamale 
are  abroad,  and  for  the  powers  of  extortion  and  terror- 
isation  ()ossessed  by  the  societies.  It  would  also  help  to 
explain,  from  the  alxmijinal  point  of  view,  why  admission  to 
the  society  of  the  gamal  should  be  ;i  necessary  preliminary 
to  participation  in  the  rites  of  th«.'  Tantate  societies ;  it  would 
only  be  those  who  h.id  mixed  v(.'ry  intimately  in  the  j^enenil 
social  life  o'  the  stranjjers  who  would  care  to  take  part  in 
their  secret  rites  in  the  bush.  Indeed,  the  case  might  seem 
to  go  almost  too  far  and  make  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
th«'  aboriginal  population  should  ever  have  sought  admission 
to  the  company  of  those  whom  they  believed  to  have  returned 
f-om  the  world  of  the  dead. 

Then-  is  thus  much  in  the  nature  of  the  secret  organisa- 
tions of  Melanesia  which  seems  more  easy  to  understand  if 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  idea  of  death  were  the  result 
of  an  aboriginal  belief  that  the  strangers  were,  not  merely 
figuratively,  but  actually  the  dead.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  aborigines  would  have  experienced  those  feelings 
of  awe  and  mystery  from  association  with  the  dead  which 
seem  so  natural  to  ourselves.  There  is  evidence  that  to 
Melanesians,  as  to  other  peoples  of  rude  culture,  intercourse 
with  the  dead  seems  a  far  more  ordinary  occurrence  than  to 
ourselves' ;  a  belief  that  the  strangers  were  the  dead  may 
have  been  rather  an  incentive  to.  than  a  deterrent  from, 
participation  in  the  secret  rites.  We  shall  s_'e  later,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  definite  evidence  of  fear  of  the  dead 
in  Melanesia,  and  it  will  be  one  of  our  tasks  to  inquire 
how  far  this  fear  is  likely  to  have  been  present  among  the 
aboriginal  population. 

.Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  prominence  of  the 
representation  of  death  in  the  secret  ritual.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  representation  of  death,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  leading  motive  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
was  intended  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  initiate  that  he 
was  entering  the  society  of  the  dead,  but  this  representation 
of  death  seems  far  too  fundamental  a  feature  of  the  ritual 
to  owe  its  explanation  to  the  desire  of  the  immigrants  to 
'  See  HibbiTt  Joumai,  1912,  x,  393. 
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confirm  a  delusion  of  the  aborigines ;  and.  since  the  mouth  of 
the  candidate  would  be  shut  to  the  uninitiated,  the  ceremony 
could  have  no  direct  effect  in  strengthening  the  general  belief 
in  the  ghostly  character  of  the  secret  rites.  We  ha"e  here 
a  feature  of  the  ritual  of  the  TamaU  societies  which  cannot 
be  explained  as  having  arisen  de  novo  through  the  interaction 
between  al)original  ideas  and  immigrant  practices,  but  one 
which  must  have  been  based  on  beliefs  brought  with  them 
by  the  immigrants. 

Though  the  belief  of  the  abori  -=nes  that  the  immigrants 
were  ghosts  is  thus  not  necessa..  it  may  yet  have  taken 
a  share  in  giving  its  prominence  to  the  idea  of  death  in 
the  societies,  and  especially  in  giving  to  them  the  name  by 
which  they  are  generally  known.  The  idea  that  strangers 
are  the  dead  may.  however,  have  been  late,  the  consequence 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  ghostly  character  of  the  practices 
which  became  part  of  the  secret  rituals  of  Melanesia. 
Though  there  are  facts  which  suggest  that  the  prominence 
ol  the  idea  of  death  in  connection  with  the  societies  may  have 
arisen  in  part  through  the  interaction  between  aborigines  and 
immigrants,  t»-  -re  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
chiefly  derive.,  from  the  immigrant  culture,  and  1  propose  to 
assume  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  other  features  ot  the 

ritual.  . 

It  is  now  necessary  to  returr  :  ^  a  topir  briefly  considered 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  viz.,  the  distribution  of  secret 
societies  within  the  area  of  our  survey.  It  was  seen  that 
secret  societies  are  strongest  in  those  regions  which  have 
been  shown  by  their  systems  of  relationship  and  their  mar- 
riage institutions  to  be  nearest  to  the  archaic  condition  of 
Melanesian  society.  In  the  Solomon  Islands,  where  the 
general  advance  in  the  ty[3e  of  social  structure  has  been 
greatest,  the  secret  societies  were  found  to  be  few  in  number 
when  the  islands  were  first  visited  during  the  last  century', 
and  had  a  very  faint  hold  on  the  population  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  more  southern  islands. 

The  fact  which  has  to  be  explained  is  the  presence  and 
strength  of  the  societies  in  the  less  advanced  regions,  and 
their  absence  or  weakness  in  the  more  advanced.  The  nature 
of  the  terms  of  relationship  shows  clearly  that  the  general 

1  -j-he  records  of  the  Spanish  visitors  two  centuries  earlier  do  not  mention  these 
societies,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  their  very  superficial  intercourse  with  the  people. 
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advance  in  culture  is  to  be  associated  with  a  greater  inHuence 
of  the  immigrants  ;  so  that  my  scheme  leads  to  the  para- 
doxical position  that  secn-t  societies  whose  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  advent  of  the  immigrant  population  have  reached  their 
highest  development  where  the  influence  of  the  strangers  was 
weak,  while  the  societies  are  absent  or  of  small  account  where 
the  influence  of  the  strangers  was  strongest.  The  contra- 
diction is,  however,  only  apparent.  My  scheme  of  the 
origin  of  secret  societies  in  the  Banks  Islands  has  been 
deduced  from  the  relative  weakness  of  th«'  immigrant  [Xiopl''; 
the  origin  has  been  referred  to  the  desire  of  the  strangers 
to  practise  their  rites  away  from  the  aboriginal  population  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  If.  however,  the  immigrant 
population  were  in  the  ascendant,  either  in  power  or  in 
numbers,  this  need  for  secrecy  would  not  be  present  and  their 
cult  would  be  practised  openly. 

The  hypothesis  suggested  by  these  considerations  is  that 
the  religious  cult  of  the  immigrants  was  practised  openly  in 
the  Solomons  and  secretly  in  the  Banks  Islands ;  if  this 
was  so,  we  should  expect  to  find  an  agreement  between  the 
secret  cult  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  the  public  cult  of  the 
{K'ople  of  the  coastal  districts  of  the  Solomons.  My  chief 
knowledge  of  the  religious  cult  of  the  Solomon  Islands  is 
derived  from  the  western  part  of  the  region,  the  full  con- 
sideration of  which  must  be  left  till  it  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr  Hccart  and  myself  but  the  work  of  Codrington', 
VVoodforu",  Pentiy'  aiid  tHhers  has  given  us  sufficient  mate- 
rial to  enable  the  main  features  of  the  magico-religious 
culture  of  the  Eastern  Solomon  Islands  to  be  stilted.  The 
first  point  which  is  clear  is  that  the  chief  feature  of  the 
religion  of  the  Solomons  is  the  cult  of  the  dead ;  the  tindalo, 
whose  actions  bulk  so  largely  in  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Solomons,  are  chiefly  gho.sts.  The  ghosts, 
who,  in  the  Banks,  are  associated  with  the  secret  societies, 
form  in  the  Solomons  the  basis  of  the  religious  beliefs  and 
rites  held  and  practised  by  all. 

In  his  account  of  Melanesian  religion,  Dr  Codrington  has 
laid  great  stress  on  a  contrast  between  the  Solomons,  on  the 
one   hand,  and  the    Banks    Islands  and    New    Hebrides,  on 


>  Op.  at. 

■  A  Naturalist  among  the  Head-hunters,  Lc     u  1,  1890. 
'   I'en  Years  in  Melanesia,  London,  1887. 
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the  other  hand.  While  in  the  former  the  religious  cult 
centres  round  ghosts  who  have  once  been  men,  the  ordi- 
nary cult  of  the  Banks  and  New  Hebrides  is  that  of  spirits 
who.  according  to  the  native  belief,  have  never  been  men'. 
This  broad  contrast  becomes  intelligible  if  the  religious  cult 
of  the  Solomons  is  essentially  that  of  an  immigrant  people 
who  elsewhere  were  driven  to  practise  their  religious  rites 
in  secret,  and  thus  produced  comparatively  little  effect  on  the 
religion  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled'. 

My  first  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  definite  connection 
of  the  ritual  of  the  secret  societies  with  the  idea  of  death 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  ritual  is  that  of  an  immigrant 
people  whose  religious  rites  were  essentially  those  of  a  cult 
of  the  dead.  The  open  cult  of  the  Solomons  has  become 
the  secret  cult  of  the  Banks  Islands.  It  remains  to  inquire 
whether  other  essential  features  of  the  social  and  religious 
culture  of  the  Solomons  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  secret 
societies.  Three  features  of  this  culture  stand  out  at 
once  as  subjects  for  this  inquiry :  taboo,  totemism,  and 
chieftainship,  and  1  now  proceed  to  consider  these  three 
institutions. 

In  the  Solomons  there  are  few  customs  of  more  funda- 
mental importance  than  that  of  protecting  property  by  signs 
indicating    a   taboo.      This    practice    has    a    very    definitely 
religious  sanction,  for  the  infraction  of  a  taboo  brings  about 
?  number  of  consequences  directly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
tindalo  or  other  ghostly  agencies.      In  the   iianks  it  appears 
that   taboos  exist    independently    of   the    Tamate   societies; 
but    it  is   certain   that   the  practice  of  taboo  forms  a  most 
important  element  of  the  functions  of  these  societies  at  the 
present  time.     It  is  the  in.stitution  of  taboo  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  interest  in  the  societies, 
and    for  their  importance   in  the  social    life  of  the   people. 
Here  again,  then,   the  open   cult   of  the   Solomons   is  defi- 
nitely refiresented   in  the  secret  cult  of  the   Banks   Islands. 
If  this  position  be  accepted,  very  interesting  consequences 
follow.     In  both  the  Solomons  and  the  Banks   Islands,  the 
custom    of    taboo    is    used    especially    to    protect    individual 
property.      If  therefore,  the  taboo  on  individual  property  is 

'   I  have  adopted  Dr  Codrington's  nor  nrlatuie  in  this  book,  using  "ghost"  for 

the  former  and  "  spirit '  for  the  latter  cl.'  .1  being. 

2  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  con;  v:d  in  Chapter  XXXHI. 
2  .See  1,'otlrington.  .1/.,  ;i6. 
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an  immigrant  institution,  it  follows  that  the  immigrants  were 
not  crmmunistic,  but  possessed  the  institution  of  private 
property,  and  used  their  taboo-marks  to  protect  their  property 
from  the  aborigines,  the  awe  connected  with  the  secret  socie- 
tits  nf  the  immigrants  keeping  their  property  from  disturbance 
l.\  :h<.  Jar  more  numerous  aborigines.  It  is  even  possible 
that  this  ctk  of  their  secret  meetings  may  have  helped  in 
ih  •  maiiiten  .  ce  of  the  societies.  It  is  possible  that  societies, 
v.Mch  tame  into  existence  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  religious 
needs,  v  e- l  helped  to  survive  when  the  immigrants  discovered 
that  they  had  in  their  hands  a  potent  means  for  preserving 
their  property  from  the  communistic  people  among  whom 
they  had  settled.  As  the  aborigines  joined  the  societies,  one 
of  the  first  things  they  would  learn  would  be  the  means  by 
which  they  in  their  turn  could  keep  objects,  such  as  coconuts 
or  garden-produce,  for  their  own  use,  and  thus  the  Tamate 
societies  may  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  development 
of  the  individual  ownership  of  property  which  seems  to  be 
still  in  progress  in   Melanesia. 

If,  then,  me  soloi  of  the  Tamate  societies  represents 
the  taboo  of  the  Solomons,  it  follows  that  the  immigrants 
brought  with  them  the  concept  of  individual  property, 
which  they  were  able  to  realise  through  this  taboo,  not  only 
in  those  regions  where  they  obtained  the  upper  hand,  but 
also  in  such  places  as  the  Hanks  Islands,  where,  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  they  arrived  only  in  small  numbers.  The 
secret  organisation  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few  the  power 
whereby  they  were  able  to  impose  their  ideas  on  the  abo- 
riginal majority.  Further,  it  seems  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  even  more  successful  in  the  Banks  than  in  the 
Solomons  in  thus  bringing  about  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  individual  property.  A  condition  far  from  easy 
to  understand  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  xxi.  It  was  shown 
that,  while  sexual  communism  seems  to  be  almost  wholly 
absent  in  the  Solomons  and  is  certainly  very  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  Banks  or  Torres  Islands,  the  conditions 
are  apparently  reversed  in  the  case  of  property.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  individual  property,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  land,  has  become  more  definite  in  the 
southern  islands.  It  is  now  possible  to  see  the  reason  for 
this.  The  dread  inspired  by  the  secret  organisation  may 
have   put   into   the   hands   of   the   immigrants   a    means   of 
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enforcins;  their  individualistic  principles  in  regard  to  property 
which  was  more  potent  than  their  influence  in  those  places 
where  the  societies  did  not  exist.  Sexual  communism,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  affected  in  southern  Melanesia 
owing  to  the  fact  that  women  were  wholly  outside  the 
scope  of  action  of  the  secret  societies.  If  'lese  societies 
have  had  the  origin  and  function  I  suppose,  we  have 
a  natural  explanation  of  a  condition  which  otherwise  seems 
very  difficult  to  understand. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  a  study  of  the  institution  of  taboo 
in  the  different  regions  of  Melanesia  confirms  the  view  that 
the  secret  organisations  of  the  Banks  Islands  embody  a 
hidden  cult  which  is  part  of  the  open  and  public  cult  of 
other  parts  of  Melanesia. 

I  can  now  turn  to  a  second  fundamental  institution  of  the 
Solomons,  viz.,  totemism,  in  order  to  see  how  far  this  may  also 
be  represented  in  the  secret  cults  of  the  Banks  Islands.  First, 
however,  I  may  point  out  that  totemism  is  definitely  absent 
in  those  parts  of  Melanesia  where  secret  societies  exist.  It 
is  just  in  the  Torres  and  Banks  Islands,  and  in  the  northern 
New  Hebrides,  where  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  totemism'  as  a  social  institution,  that  we  find 
secret  societies.  The  possibility  is  thus  suggested  that 
the  ritual  of  these  secret  societies  may  embody  some  form 
of  totemism,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  embodies  a  cult 
of  the  dead  and  the  institution  of  taboo  ;  that  just  as  the 
cult  of  the  dead  practised  openly  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia 
has  in  the  Banks  Islands  become  enshrined  in  the  Tamate 
societies,  so  the  social  institution  of  totemism  may  not  have 
entered  into  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people,  but  may  have 
become  incorporated  in  the  secret  organisation. 

On  searching  the  customs  and  ritual  of  the  secret  organi- 
sations of  the  Banks  Is)  is  for  traces  of  totemism.  one 
must  at  once  be  struck  by  the  animal  nature  of  the  masks 
from  which  so  many  of  the  Tamate  societies  derive  their 
names.  Especially  significant  in  this  respect  are  the  Kwat 
and  its  subsidiary  societies.  The  turtle,  the  shark,  the  sea- 
snake,  the  eel  and  several  kinds  of  fish,  after  which  the 
various   sub-societies    are    named,    are    totems   elsewhere    in 


»  Another  region  where  totemism  is  certainly  absent  is  that  comprising  Eddy- 
stone,  Ruviana  and  Vella  Lavella,  but  here  secret  societies  are  also  absent. 
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Melanesia,  while  the  only  division  of  this  society  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  object  other  than  a  marine  animal 
is  called  vjumeto  or  be  vl,  an  object  which  is  actual'"  a  totem 
in  Vanikolo.  The  nature  of  the  Kwat  society  suggests  an 
origin  in  a  social  body  containing  a  number  of  totemic 
clans.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Kwat  is  probably 
not  indigenous  to  the  Banks  Islands,  and  that  possibly  it 
is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Tamate  society,  but  its  resem- 
blance to  these  societies  is  so  close  that,  if  it  has  had 
a  totemic  origin,  many  of  the  others  must  also  have  arisen 
in  this  way. 

One  society  has  certain  customs  connected  with  the 
animal  from  which  it  takes  its  na.Tie  strongly  suggestive  of 
totemic  restrictions,  though  oi  an  anomalous  kind.  If  the 
pete  fish  is  caught  when  members  of  the  Tamate  pepe  are 
present,  tho.se  who  are  not  members  will  feel  embarra.ssed 
and  will  give  it  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  resem- 
blance with  totemism  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the 
connection  of  an  animal  with  a  group  of  persons,  the  feature 
which  differentiates  it  from  totemism  proper  being  that  the 
animal  so  connected  may  be  eaten  by  the  members  of  the 
group. 

This  custom  connected  with  the  *^et>e  fish  is  only  one 
example  of  the  attitude  towards  th'  bjects  from  which 
Tamate  societies  take  their  names.  Every  fish,  bird  or 
other  object  especially  connected  with  a  Tamate  society  is 
more  or  less  avoided  by  those  who  ;  ""e  not  members.  The 
name  of  the  tamate  will  not  be  Ui  sred,  except  under  the 
breath,  either  by  women  or  by  uninitiated  men,  and  even 
after  initiation,  when  there  is  less  re.serve,  a  man  will  not 
utter  the  real  name  of  his  tamate.  Thus,  a  man  belonging 
to  the  Seg/ama  society  will  speak  of  this  bird  as  manu  talo 
lama,   "the  bird  of  the  sea." 

While  the  animal  nature  of  the  masks  or  other  tamate 
objects  are  thus  suggestive  of  totemism,  the  badges  appear 
to  have  had  quite  another  origin.  They  are  almost  always 
plants,  and  probably  represent  the  taboo-signs  of  other  parts 
of  Melanesia. 

There  is  thus  evidence  t^-^.t  there  are  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  tamate  of  a  Tamate  society  similar  to 
those  associated  with  totemism.  There  is,  however,  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  that,  while  the  use 
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of  the  totem  is  forbidden  to  the  men  .  of  a  totemic  group, 
the  use  of  a  tamate  is  allowed  to  t  iiiembers  of  a  Tamate 
society  and  forbidden  to  all  other  persons.  Nevertheless, 
the  presence  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  animals  and  plants 
in  connection  with  the  Tamate  societies  cannot  but  support 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  the  tamate 
of  the  Ktvat  society  with  the  totems  of  other  parts  of 
Melanesia.  The  probability  becomes  great  that  the  Tamate 
societies  have  either  had  their  origin  in  totemic  clans  or 
that  both  totemism  and  the  Tafuate  societies  have  had  a 
common  origin.  If  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks 
Islands  have  had  their  origin  in  totemic  clans,  we  shall 
have  an  ample  explanation  of  their  original  multiplicity.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  large  number  of  societies  which 
now  exist  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  introduction  of 
societies  from  elsewhere  and  by  recent  foundations  in  imita- 
tion of  older  societies,  while  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
gradual  admission  of  the  aborigines  may  have  formed  an 
additional  factor.  If  we  suppose  that  the  immigrants  into 
Melanesia  belonged  to  a  number  of  totemic  clans,  and  that 
these  remained  more  or  less  distinct  in  their  new  home  and 
had  rites  which  they  wished  to  perform  independently,  we 
have  an  amply  sufficient  motive  for  the  original  multiplicity 
to  which  the  other  causes  of  increase  have  been  added. 

I  may  point  out  here  that  the  origin  of  secret  societies 
in  totemic  clans  is  no  new  idea.  Professor  Hutton  Webster' 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  secret  societies  in  Melanesia 
and  elsewhere  have  arisen  in  this  way.  The  material  of  this 
book  not  only  brings  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
view,  but  it  shows  how  the  evolution  may  have  taken  place. 
The  societies  may  have  developed  from  the  totemic  groups 
of  immigrants  who  settled  in  relatively  small  numbers  among 
an  aboriginal  population.  The  addition  I  make  to  Professor 
Hutton  Webster's  hypothesis  is  one  which  explains  the  funda- 
mental feature  of  the  societies,  viz.  their  secrecy.  This  secrecy 
is  due  to  the  need  felt  by  the  immigrants  for  the  practice  of 
their  totemic  rites  away  from  the  alien  population  among 
which  they  found  themselves. 

I  acknowledge  fully  how  large  a  gap  separates  the  animal 
masks  of  the  Tamate  societies,  and  the  prohibitions  on  the 

1  Primitive  Secret  Societies,  New  York,  1908,  ind /oum.  Roy.  Anth.  Inst.,  191 1, 
XLi,  4S2. 
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use  of  animals  and  plants,  from  the  institution  of  totemism 
in  its  full  bloom.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  such 
a  change  as  would  have  taken  place  on  my  hypothesis  is 
quite  natural  if  an  institution  which  had  come  into  existence 
to  satisfy  the  social  needs  of  a  whole  population  became 
the  business,  perhaps  even  to  a  large  extent  the  plaything, 
of  a  secret  organisation,  an  organisation  which,  after  a 
generation  or  two,  would  consist  of  a  people  different  in 
character  from  those  to  whom  the  institution  originally 
belonged. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  change  which  is  taking 
place  now,  and  probably  has  been  taking  place  for  genera- 
tions, I  may  cite  the  following.  One  of  the  sub-societies  of 
the  Kwat  of  Mota  takes  its  name  from  the  wumeto  or  bowl 
which  is  still  a  totem  in  Vanikoio.  A  few  years  ago  the 
tamate  object  of  this  division  of  the  Kwat  was  a  bowl  of 
the  kind  called  -ivumelo,  but  recently  this  has  been  replaced 
by  the  model  of  a  boat.  In  another  fifty  years  the  older 
practice  would  probably  be  forgotten,  and  possibly  even  the 
name  would  have  disappeared  ;  what  is  at  present  a  most 
significant  feature  would  have  been  replaced  by  one  in 
which  no  one  could  see  the  faintest  indication  of  totemism. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  the  Tamate  societies  have  originated  in 
totemic  clans,  they  have  undergone  a  growth  which  has  largely 
obscured  this  origin  ;  but  this  makes  all  the  more  significant 
such  relics  as  survive  in  the  Kwat  society. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  of  the  institutions  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  chieftainship.  We  have  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  evidence  that  this  institution  is  represented 
in  the  Sukwe  or  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks 
Islands.  I  have  already  (see  u,  100)  considered  the 
evidence  which  shows  that  Lnieftainship  in  the  Banks 
Islands  is  very  far  from  having  the  definite  characters  which 
it  possesses  in  the  Solomons ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
there  are  chiefs  at  all  in  southern  Melanesia  apart  from 
men  of  high  rank  in  the  Stikwe  and  similar  organisations. 
The  difficulty  is  that  chiefs  like  those  of  the  Solomons,  if 
there  are  such  in  the  Banks  Islands,  would  certainly  be  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  Sukwe,  so  that  we  should  have  no 
means  of  telling  whether  their  prominent  position  is  due  to 
their  chieftainship  or  to  their  high  Sukwe  rank.  In  Motlav 
the  succession  ol  the  chief  or  etvusmel  was  said  to  be  from 
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father  to  son,  but  Dr  Codrington  shows'  that  this  may  only 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  man  would  have  the 
power  of  securing  a  high  place  in  the  Sukwe  for  his  son, 
so  that  he  would  in  course  of  time  succeed  to  his  father's 
place.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  term  for  a  chief,  iavusmel 
or  etvusmel,  the  man  who  kills  for  the  mele,  is  clearly 
related  to  the  Sukwe  ceremonial.  It  is  evident  that  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  chieftainship  of  southern  Melanesia 
can  only  be  settled  by  a  concrete  inquiry.  Until  this  has 
been  undertaken,  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the  available 
evidence  is  that  chieftainship  in  the  Banks  Islands  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  Sukwe  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  immigrant  institution.  If,  as  I  suppose,  the 
immigrant  institutions  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
secret  organisations  of  southern  Melanesia  form  part  of 
the  general  culture  of  the  Solomons,  it  will  follow  that  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Solomons  is  an  immigrant  institution, 
the  chiefs  of  these  islands  being  the  representatives  and 
descendants  of  the  immigrants. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Sukwe  and  Tamatc  societies  which  I  have  just  formulated, 
I  have  ignored  the  factor  of  time.  I  have  supposed  that 
the  immigrants  founded  these  institutions,  and  only  gradually 
admitted  the  aborigines  to  participation  ;  I  have  made  no 
explicit  assumptions  concerning  the  time  during  which 
this  influence  must  have  been  exerted  if  small  bands  of 
immigrants  were  to  succeed  in  founding  such  institutions  as 
the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands.  We 
can  be  confident  that,  if  the  influence  of  the  immigrants  had 
been  limited  to  the  lives  of  those  who  first  visited  the  islands, 
there  would  have  been  little  likelihood  of  so  permanent  an 
effect.  There  must  have  been  some  condition  which  made 
possible  such  continuity  of  action  as  enabled  the  plant  brought 
by  the  visitors  to  thrust  its  roots  so  deeply  into  the  aboriginal 
soil  and  produce  the  growth  which  still  overshadows  the  whole 
lives  of  the  people. 

One  possibility  is  that  the  immigrants  did  not  arrive  in 
one  body,  but  that  their  influx  was  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  band  after  band  of  the  wanderers  reaching 
the  island,  some  to  settle  permanently,  others  to  pass  on 
after  a  time  to  settle  elsewhere.     It  is  probable  that  there 
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were  such  successive  arrivals,  and  the  present  complexity  of 
the  organisations  may  be  partly  the  result  of  this  repeated 
influence.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  essential  factor  producinjr  the  continuity  of  immigrant 
mnuence. 

It  is  part  of  my  scheme  that  the  immigrant  men  were 
accompanied  by  few  or  none  of  their  women  and  conse- 
quently married,  chiefly  or  exclusively,  aboriginal  women 
I  now  suggest  that  the  children  of  these  marriages  remained 
distmct  from  the  rest  of  the  population  and  formed  a  body 
of  people  imbued  with  immigrant  ideas,  although  by  blood 
they  were  as  much  aboriginal  as  immigrant.  It  is  probable 
that,  at  first,  membership  of  the  secret  organisations  was 
largely  limited  to  these  descendants  of  the  strangers,  and 
that  it  was  only  later  that  the  pure  aborigines  were  admitted 
in  any  number.  It  may  be  that,  among  the  many  groupings 
of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies,  there  are  some  which 
perpetuate  the  original  distinction  between  the  children  of 
the  immigrants  and  persons  of  purely  aboriginal  stock.  It 
was  probably  only  after  many  generations  that  there  came 
into  full  being  the  numerous  ranks  of  the  Sukwe  and  the 
complex  grouping  of  the  Tamate  societies. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  sketched  a  scheme  for 
a   course  of   action    following  the  advent  of  an  immigrant 
people  which    seems  capable  of  explaining  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Sukwe  and    Tamate  societies  of  the   Banks 
Islands  and  of  their  connection  with  one  another      I   have 
shown  the  possibility  that  the  institutions  of  the  club-house 
or  gamal,  and  of  the  various  ranks  within  it,  the  connection 
between    certain    ranks  c^   the    Sukwe  and  certain    Tamate 
societies,  as  well  as  the    Tamate  societies  themselves,  may 
all  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  an 
aboriginal  and  an  immigrant  population.     I  have  formulated  a 
scheme  into  which  the  chief  known  features  of  the  Banks  or 
ganisations  can  be  fitted.    The  fact,  however,  that  it  is  possible 
to  formulate  a  scheme  of  the  origin  of  an  institution  does 
not  prove  that  the   institution  arose  in   this  way.     It  now 
becomes  necessary  to  retrace  my  steps  and  see  how  far  it 
IS  probable  that  the  scheme   1    have  advanced   holds  eood 
in  detail.  » 

Certain  features  of  tue  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  have 
been  definitely  ascribed  to  the  culture  of  the  immigrants.      It 
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has  been  supposed  that  the  cult  of  the  dead  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  taboo,  totemism  and  chieftainship  were  brought 
by  the  immigrants,  having  perhaps  been  but  little  developed, 
if  not  wholly  unrepresented,  in  the  culture  of  the  aborigmes. 
It  is  possible  that  other  features  of  the  secret  organis  .tions. 
for  which  I  have  suggested  an  origin  de  nwo  in  Melanesia, 
may  also  have  been  brought  with  them  by  the  immi- 
grants. .  r    L  / 

I  have  suggested  that  the  institution  of  the  gantal  arose 

through   the  immigrants  having  lived  in  a  separate  house. 

thus  making  the  first   step   towards   the   formation   of   the 

Sukwe.    The  distribution  of  the  men's  club-house  is.  however 

far  wider  than  that  of  such  secret  organisations  as  those  of 

Melanesia.     It  exists  in  many  places,  both  within  and  without 

Melanesia,  where  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  ol 

secret  societies.     It  is  therefore  probable  that,  though  the 

independent    origin    of    the    men's   house    in    Melanesia    is 

possible,  it  did  not  arise  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  but 

that  the  idea  was  brought  with   them  by  the   immigrants. 

The  strangers  did  not  merely  live  in  a  separate  house  on 

account  of  the  dread  or  jealousy  of  the  aborigines,  but  they 

introduced   the  club-house  because  it  was  an  institution  to 

which  they  were  already  accustomed  in  their  former  home. 

The  special  features  of  the  men's  house  in  the  Banks  and 

Torres  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  are  the  existence  ot 

ranks  among  its  members  and  the  connection  of  these  ranks 

with  secret  societies,  and  it  is  these  features  which  my  scheme 

serves  to  explain  rather  than  the  institution  of  the  mens 

house  itself.  , 

Next,  my  scheme  furnishes  a  motive  which  seems  amply 
sufficient  to  explain  the  secrecy  of  the  Tamate  societies.  1 
have  suggested  that  it  was  the  natural  desire  for  secrecy 
on  the  part  of  immigrants  who  found  themselves  among  an 
alien  people.  This,  however,  in  no  way  excludes  the  possi- 
bility that,  in  their  former  home,  these  rites  had  also  been 
practised  in  secret.  Here  again  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies  which 
my  scheme  explains,  but  rather  the  special  nature  of  these 
societies  as  part  of  a  more  extensive  organisation.  Whether 
the  secrecy  of  the  Tamate  societies  is  due  to  the  special 
conditions  which  arose  when  one  people  settled  among 
another,  or  whether  it  was  already  a  feature  of  the  immigrant 
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culture,  is  a  problem  which  can  only  be  solved  on  the  basis 
of  a  far  more  extended  inquiry  than  that  of  this  book. 

While,  then,  the  scheme  I  iiave  advanced  may  be  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  men's  house  and  the  secrecy 
of  the  cults  in  the  Banks  Islands,  it  is  probable  that  these 
features  formed  part  of  the  immigrant  culture,  and  that  it 
is  rather  certain  special  features  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Banks  Islands  which  my  scheme  is  adapted  to  explain.  So 
far  as  we  know  at  present,  some  of  these  features  are  unique ; 
if  further  investigation  should  fail  to  discover  parallels,  it  will 
become  probable  that  they  have  arisen  owing  to  a  special 
mode  of  interaction  of  aborigines  and  immigrants  which  has 
not  occurred  elsewhere.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
they  are  not  unique,  but  that  closely  similar  conditions  have 
arisen  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  through  the  interaction  of 
aboriginal  and  immigrant  populations. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  solely  with  the  organisations  of  the 
Banks  Islands,  and  especially  of  Mota,  because  it  is  only 
about  them  that  I  was  able  to  procure  any  satisfactory 
information. 

So  far  as  I  could  find,  the  organisations  of  the  Torres 
Islands  have  the  same  general  character  as  those  of  the 
Banks,  but  probably  they  are  less  elaborate.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  buildings  corresponding  to  the  salagoro  of  the 
Tamate  societies,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  not  the 
clear  differentiation  between  the  men's  club  and  the  secret 
societies  proper  which  is  so  definite  in  the  Banks  Islands. 

The  Loli  of  Pentecost,  the  Sukwe  of  Aurora  and  the 
Hukwe"^  of  Lepers'  Island  are  evidently  much  like  the 
Suk.^'c  of  the  Banks,  though  the  number  of  ranks  appears 
to  be  smaller  than  in  Mota.  The  general  character  of  the 
organisation  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  though  probably 
it  has  not  so  high  a  degree  of  complexity  and  elaboration, 
and  the  processes  of  initiation  and  of  raising  in  rank  resemble 
those  carried  out  in  the  Banks. 

In  the  New  Hebrides  there  are  also  societies,  called  Bweia, 
Bwatu  or  Welu,  which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Tamate  of  the  Banks,  but  it  would  appear  from  Dr  Codring- 
ton's  account  that  they  are  less  numerous  and  their  ritual 

'  These  words  should  properly  be  written  Sukmbwe  and  Hukmbwe,  or 
Hurggmbwe,  according  to  the  values  of  q  given  by  Dr  Codrington  {M.L.,  409 
and  420-1),  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mota  word  (I,  i8),  1  have  adopted  a  simpler 
spelling. 
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less  elaborate  than  in  Mota.  In  Pentecost  every  male 
becomes  a  member,  initiations  taking  place  at  intervals  of 
six  to  ten  years,  when  large  numbers  enter  the  societies 
together  and  remain  secluded  for  several  months,  either  at 
the  place  of  initiation  or  in  small  houses  near  the  gardens. 

The  connection  with  death  appears  to  be  less  obvious 
in  Pentecost  than  in  the  Banks  Islands.  Dr  Codrington 
even  states'  that  there  is  no  thought  of  intercourse  with 
ghosts  or  spirits.  The  names  of  the  societies,  also,  do  not 
appear  to  connote  any  ideas  directly  connected  with  death, 
but  in  Aurora  the  public  manifestations  of  the  members  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  ghosts,  and  the  nature  of  the 
seclusion  suggests  that  in  all  these  islands,  including  Pente- 
cost, it  forms  part  of  a  representation  of  death  which  has 
persisted  in  ritual,  though  its  meaning  may  no  longer  be 
recognised.  The  ordeals  connected  with  initiation  are  even 
more  formidable  than  those  of  Mota.  As  in  the  Banks,  the 
masks  may  represent  animals,  but  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  taboo  associated  with   the  societies  resembling  the 

sohi  of  Mota.  1      e   / 

Kmbrym  possesses  an  organisation  resembhng  the  Sukwe 
oi  ihe  Banks  Islands  in  many  respects'.  There  are  ten  ranks, 
of  which  the  highest  is  called  mai,  this  word  being  also  used 
to  denote  men  regarded  as  chiefs.  The  members  of  each 
rank  cook  and  eat  at  the  same  fire,  and  those  belongmg  to 
the  lower  grades  live  before  marriage  in  "  bachelor's  halls." 
It  is  not  clear  whether  each  rank  has  its  own  house  or 
whether  there  is  one  house  common  to  all'.  Some  ranks 
have  plants  and  flowers  peculiar  to  themselves  which  are 
used  as  taboo-signs;  the  cycas'  is  prominent,  and  the  giving 
of  pigs  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
or  of  raising  in  rank.  Ceremonies  also  take  place  in  which 
masked  dancers,  called  rom,  are  believed  to  be  ghosts. 
Thus,  many  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Sukive  and  Tamate 
societies  are  represented  in  this  island  and,  as  in  Pentecost, 
the   women   of    Ambrym    have    ranks   similar   to   those   of 

the  men.  ,•  •  1  j  • 

In  Malikolo  and  adjacent  islands',  men  are  divided  into 

I  ,1/    04  i  R.  Lamb,  Saints  ant/ Savax^s,  1905,  p.  121,  etc. 

3  Taking  Mr  Lamb's  words  strictly,  each  rank  should  have  its  own  house. 
♦  Called  by  Mr  Lamb  the  tabu-palm.  j  .,-  .   ,         ..    l>.^ 

'  Cf   Somerville.  /««»-«.  ylnth.  Inst.,  1894,  xxill,  6  and  Watt  Leggatt,  hep. 
Austral.  Ass.  1892,  iv,  699  and  705 ;  also  ^^aence  oj  Man,  bydney,  March  iyoO. 
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ranks  which  evidently  correspond  to  the  grades  of  the 
Sukwe.  In  some  cases  the  members  of  these  ranks  eat 
in  a  house  in  common ;  in  others,  each  rank  eats  quite 
apart  from  the  rest.  Associated  with  the  ranks  there  are 
beings  and  objects  called  demit,  temes  or  natemate,  which 
certainly  represent  the  tamate  of  the  Banks,  and  on  the 
island  of  Uripiv,  south  of  Malikolo,  a  conventional  diamond- 
shaped  design,  also  called  demit,  seems  to  be  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  face  of  the  Banks  tamate  (see  i,  89  and  91). 
A  man  receives  a  new  name  on  each  rise  in  rank  ;  each  of 
these  occasions  is  accompanied  by  the  killing  of  pigs  and  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  seclusion,  during  which  the  secluded 
person,  called  suli,  may  neither  wash  nor  see  the  face  of 
a  woman. 

In  the  Maskelyne  Islands,  adjacent  to  Malikolo,  where 
there  are  ten  ranks,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  highest  rank 
is  called  amat,  suggesting  that  the  full  ghostly  dignity  is  only 
attained  after  a  long  series  of  initiations. 

These  accounts  from  the  islands  of  the  northern  New 
Hebrides  are  far  too  fragmentary  to  allow  any  exact  com- 
parison with  the  Banks  Islands,  but  the  available  evidence 
shows  conclusively  that  they  possess  institutions  closely  allied 
to  the  Suktve  and  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  branches  of  the  organisation  are  not 
so  clearly  differentiated  from  one  another. 

The  general  description  of  the  Matambala  societies  of 
Florida,  given  by  Dr  Codrington',  shows  that  they  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  the  Tamate  societies  of  the 
Banks.  The  tinaalo  figures  were  evidently  equivalent  to 
the  tamate  hats  or  masks,  and  the  preparation  of  pigments 
appears  to  liave  been  similar,  the  resemblance  in  the  case 
of  the  red  pigment  being  especially  close. 

One  resemblance  in  the  ritual  of  initiation  is  especially 
striking.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  just  before  the  cul- 
minating point  of  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  the  Tamate 
liivoa,  the  candidate  clasps  six  stakes  in  succession.  In 
initiation  into  the  Matambala  the  candidate  clasps  a  tree, 
and  is  branded  in  six  places,  the  shoulders,  loins  and  but- 
tocks. The  clasping  of  the  tree  or  stake  and  the  number 
six,  occurring  in  both  ceremonies,  point  to  the  common 
nature  of  the  two  rites.  They  suggest  that  the  branding 
*  At.,  94.    See  also  Ray,  Z^it.f.  afrikan.  u.  ozean.  Sprachen,  1897,  ni,  214. 
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is  an  original  feature  which  should  accompany  the  clasping 
of  the  six  stakes  in  Mota.  but  has  fallen  into  desuetude. 

Images  of  the  iinda/o  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
Matambala  societies,  and  were  kept  in  the  imnudha,  or  sacred 
houses.  These  images  were  of  birds  and  fishes,  the  shark 
and  crocodile,  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  they  were  also  made 
in  human  form.  These  are  precisely  the  objects  especially 
connected  with  the  kema  or  social  groups,  which  form  the 
mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  marriage.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  association  of  animals  and  social  groups 
in  the  Solomons  forms  a  variety  of  totemism,  so  that  the 
existence  of  these  images  in  the  vunudha  indicates  a  much 
closer  and  more  obvious  connection  between  the  secret 
societies  and  totemism  than  exists  in  the  Banks  Islands. 
We  have  not  in  Florida  to  do  with  mere  traces  of 
totemism,  but  with  a  condition  which  indicates  a  still  living 
association  between  the  secret  societies  and  the  general 
social  organisation. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  in  Florida  corre- 
sponding to  the  Sukwe.  In  the  Solomons  the  houses 
where  the  canoes  are  kept,  in  Florida  called  kia/a,  are 
used  as  special  meeting  places  for  the  men.  Women  are 
generally  excluded  from  them  and  young  men  sleep  in 
them,  but  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  elaborate 
institution  of  the  Sukwe  of  the  more  southern  islands.  It 
is  evident  that  the  institution  of  the  Solomons  must  have 
been  far  less  complicated  and  less  fully  organised,  and  its 
rapid  disappearance  at  almost  the  first  touch  of  European 
influence  is  an  indication  of  its  unstable  character. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  there  was  a 
feature  of  the  Matambala  which  may  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  hasten  its  downfall.  It  has  been  seen  that  in 
the  Banks  Islands  the  payments  at  initiation  are  consider- 
able, and  the  whole  organisation  is  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  vested  interrsts  have 
formed  a  most  important  motive  for  its  preservauon  Jr. 
the  Matambala  of  Florida,  on  the  other  hand,  no  aymemB 
were  made  at  initiation,  and  there  can  be  little  diubt  rhic 
the  absence  of  the  vested  interests  set  up  by  such  aymenrs 
made  the  abolition  of  the  societies  a  far  easier  marter  :h:in 
elsewhere  in  Melanesia.  The  efforts  of  tht-  early  m  siuin^.-cs 
to  destroy  the  organisation,  together  with  the  effec     iroouccd 
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by  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  real  secret,  succeeded 
the  more  easily  because  there  were  not  the  extensive  and 
complicated  monetary  interests  which  accompany  the  insti- 
tution in  the  Banks  Islands. 

There  is  a  definite  tradition  that  the  Matambala  was 
introduced  from  Ysabel.  its  introduction  being  ascribed  to 
a  chief  named  Siko,  who  left  Ysabel  owing  to  a  quarrel 
with  his  brother.  According  to  the  tradition,  he  must  have 
brought  many  men  with  him,  for  they  were  divided  among 
twelve  villages'.  We  know  of  no  secret  societies  in  Ysahel, 
and  it  is  fwssible  that  in  this  tradition  we  have  a  survivint^ 
record  of  the  advent  of  the  immigrant  population  to  whf)'n 
I  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  secret  cult.  The  suppos«id 
introduction  from  Ysabel  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  merely 
indicate  that  the  immignnts  had  spent  some  time  on  the 
southern  end  of  Ysabel  before  settling  in  Florida.  Another 
possibility  is  that  Siko  introduced  into  Florida  a  secret  cult 
which  had  already  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  Ysabel,  and  possibly  in  other  Melanesian  islands. 

There  is  also  a  clear  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Nanga  of  Fiji  from  elsewhere".  The  tradition  runs  that  the 
introducers  were  two  little  old  men,  of  dark  colour,  from  the 
west  or  north-west,  who  brouj^ht  the  cult  with  them.  These 
two  men  founded  two  separate  institutions,  and  the  descendants 
of  one  remained  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  mysteries 
practised  by  the  descendants  of  the  other.  This  tradition 
suggests  that  the  Nanga  cult  is  one  which  had  come  into 
being  and  developed  elsewhere,  and  was  then  introduced 
into  Fiji.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  tradition  has 
reference  to  a  history  similar  to  that  I  suppose  to  have 
produced  the  secret  societies  elsewhere.  It  may  be  that 
the  native  tradition  supports  the  theory  of  origin  put 
forward  .n  this  chapter,  and  there  is  one  feature  of  the 
distribution  of  secret  societies  in  Fiji  which  points  in  this 
direction.  The  Nanga  of  Fiji  is  only  found  in  one  part 
of  Viti  Levu;  its  distribution  seems  to  correspond,  in  part 
at  any  rate,  with  that  of  the  systems  of  relationship  which 
reveal  the  ancient  e.xistence  of  a  form  of  social  organisation 
ciosely  similar  to  that  of  southern  Melanesia. 

,V.,  95  note.  .     . 

'■  )• -.son,  J oum.  ^Im/i.  />ist.,  i'6'6y,  xiv,  14;  joake,  /fu'c/fuU.  Ann.  J.  l^ihiUj;;., 
889,  u,  254;  B.  Thomson,  The  Fijians,  1908,  p.  149- 
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The  limitation  of  the  Nanga  cult  to  one  region  of  Viti 
Levu  sugge  ts  that  the  mode  of  interaction  between  immi- 
grants and  aborigines  in  this  region  may  have  been  of  the 
same  kind  as  in  the  Banks  and  New  Hebrides,  the  visitors 
being  so  much  in  the  minority  in  numbers  and  influence 
that  they  were  driven  to  the  secret  practice  of  their  rites. 
In  other  parts  of  Viti  Levu,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  immigrants  attained  a  position  which  made 
the  secret  practice  of  their  rites  unnecessary.  On  this  sup- 
position the  different  regions  of  Viti  Levu  would  represent 
within  one  island  two  different  social  conditions,  arising  out  of 
different  modes  of  the  blending  of  immigrant  and  aboriginal 
peoples,  which  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  have  to  be  sought  in 
widely  separ^-^.ted  regions. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Nanga  cult  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  secret  societies  elsewhere  in 
Melanesia,  members  being  brought  at  initiation  into  com- 
munion with  the  dead,  but  the  cult  appears  to  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  the  Banks  and  the  Solomons. 
Two  points  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Nanga 
cult  had  at  least  two  varieties,  and  at  present  we  have 
records  of  one  only.  Further,  it  is  possible  that  accounts 
have  been  obtained  in  Fiji  of  rites  which  may  have  their 
analogues  elsewhere,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  recorded. 
In  the  study  of  secret  rites,  even  more  than  in  other  depart- 
ments of  anthropology,  it  is  most  dangerous  to  rely  on  negative 
evidence;  the  Nanga  rites  may  be  far  less  exceptional  than 
would  appear  from  our  present  record. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  nomenclature 
for  the  club-house  in  different  parts  of  southern  Melanesia. 
The  linguistic  comparison  of  terms  of  relationship  was 
the  special  instrument  which  led  us  to  the  complexity  of 
Melanesian  culture ;  if  the  principle  established  through 
that  comparison  is  of  general  application,  we  should  expect 
that  institutions  introduced  into  different  places  by  the  immi- 
grants would  show  a  similarity  of  nomenclature.  I  will  now 
examine  the  evidence  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  the  words  for  the 
club-house  are  gamal  and  gemel.  In  Lepers'  Island,  and 
at  St  Philip's  and  St  James'  Bay  in  Sann  (Espiritu  Santo), 
the  term   is  gamali\  and  in  Epi  and  at  Ogugu  in  Santo, 

'  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  many  of  the  following  words  to  Mr  Ray. 
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komal,  komali  or  komel.  In  Malikolo  the  club-house  is 
amil  at  Port  Sandwich,  namal  or  naniel  at  South- West 
Bay  and  Aulua,  and  hemir  at  Pangkumu.  Only  on  Uripiv, 
close  to  Malikolo,  is  there  a  wholly  different  word,  viz.  laut, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  according  to  Somerville',  the 
generally  diffused  word  in  the  form  of  emil  is  used  for  the 
dancing  ground.  On  the  island  of  Malo,  adjoining  Malikolo, 
the  term  is  robo. 

On  passing  farther  south  to  Tanna  and  Anaiteum  we 
meet  with  quite  different  terms,  viz.  tmetum  and  intiptang; 
but  on  Eromanga  the  word  is  stman-io\  and  the  man  of 
this  word  probably  represents  the  mal  or  mel  common  to 
so  many  of  the  other  terms. 

In  the  Loyalty  Islands  we  again  find  words  closely 
related  to  gamal.  In  Mare  or  Nengone  the  club-house 
is  hnamenenge,  and  in  Lifu  hnemelom,  and  the  men  and 
me/  of  these  words  probably  represent  the  root  so  often 
found  elsewhere. 

The  comparison  of  the  terms  thus  shows  a  wide  similarity 
of  nomenclature  which  is  to  be  expected  on  the  supposition 
that  the  club-house  is  an  introduced  institution. 


»  op.  cit.,  p.  12 

'  H.  A.  Robertson,  Erromant;a,  London,  1902,  p.  375. 
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TIKOPIA 


I  PROPOSE  now  to  consider,  from  the  theoretical  point  of 
view,  the  material  concerning  the  island  of  Tikopia  which  has 
been  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  this  book,  and  to  make  it 
my  starting-point  for  a  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
the  cultures  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia.  I  need  not  dwell  on 
the  essentially  Polynesian  character  of  Tikopian  culture.  The 
general  nature  of  the  social  organisation,  the  regfulation  of 
marriage  by  kinship,  the  sacred  character  of  the  chiefs,  the 
institution  of  /«/«,  the  ancestral  and  the  animal  afua,  the 
existence  of  groups  of  men  following  special  occupations 
the  drinking  of  kava,  the  practices  of  tattooing  and  incision, 
the  mode  of  punishment  by  sending  out  to  sea  in  a  canoe,  the 
wearing  of  the  hair  of  the  dead,  and  many  otLjr  customs, 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  general  culture  of  Polynesia. 
It  seems,  however,  possible  not  merely  to  say  that  Tikopian 
culture  is  essentially  Polynesian ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  definitely  Tongan. 

To  those  who  accept  the  fundamental  character  of  kinship, 
little  more  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  close  affinity  of 
Tikopian  and  Tongan  culture  than  the  comparison  of  their 
systems  of  relationship.  The  two  are  almost  exactly  alike, 
both  in  structure  and  in  the  linguistic  character  of  the  terms 
by  which  this  structure  is  expressed.  This  resemblance  is  the 
more  striking  since  Tonga  possesses  an  exceptional  Polynesian 
system.  In  social  organisation  there  is  probably  much  re- 
semblance, though  we  have  no  sufficiently  exact  knowledge 
of  Tongan  society  to  enable  a  satisfactory  comparison  to  be 
made.  The  connection  between  animals  and  social  groups 
which  is  found  in  both  places  evidently  stands  in  a  definite 
relation  to  totemism,  though  the  fact  that  the  social  groups  in 
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question  are  not  exogamous  removes  the  condition  in  each 
place  from  this  category  in  its  typical  form. 

A  comparison  of  social  ranks  in  the  two  places  is  very 
instructive'.  The  chiefs  of  Tikopia  would  appear  to  resemble 
the  sacred  chiefs  (tuitonga  or  veacht)  of  Tonga  more  closely 
than  the  war-chief  or  hau,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  pure  matua  of  Tikopia  represent  the  matapule  of  Tonga, 
pure  and  pule  being  evidently  different  forms  of  the  same 
word.  The  tufunga  of  Tikopia  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
tufunga  of  Tonga,  though  the  occupations  they  follow  are  few 
in  number  compared  with  those  in  the  larger  islands. 

The  ancestral  attia  of  Tikopia  evidently  represent  one  of 
the  classes  of  sacred  being  described  by  Mariner  in  Tonga'. 
In  both  places  incision  and  tattooing  are  practised,  the  bone 
of  a  bird  being  used  in  the  latter  operation  in  each  case'.  In 
both  places  offenders  are  punished  by  being  sent  to  sea  in 
canoes*,  and  the  turtle  is  prohibited  as  food,  or  only  eaten  after 
some  has  been  offered  to  the  gods'.  The  material  cultures  of 
the  two  places  seem  to  possess  the  same  general  characters. 
The  resemblance  of  the  simple  club  of  Tikopia  to  those  of 
Tonga  (see  Plate  XIX)  is  evident  in  spite  of  the  more  highly 
decorated  character  of  the  latter.  At  the  present  time  the 
bow  and  arrow  is  a  weapon  in  Tikopia,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  it  has  been  so  in  the  past  in  Tonga*. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  these  re- 
semblances can  be  explained  by  such  an  invasion  from  Tonga 
as  that  of  which  the  tradition  is  still  preserved  (see  i,  355). 
It  is  possible  that  such  a  foray  might  account  for  the  presence 
of  a  weapon  resembling  that  of  the  invaders,  but  to  anyone 
who  has  accepted  the  fundamental  importance  of  systems  of 
relationship  which  is  the  guiding  principle  of  this  book,  the 
idea  that  the  resemblance  of  Tongan  and  Tikopian  culture  is 

>  In  this  comparison  the  facts  concerning  Tonga  have  been  taken  from  the 
record  of  Mariner  {An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  London, 
1817).  There  is  one  feature  of  this  record  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Mariner  lived  with  the  chiefs,  and  his  account  deals  especially  with  their  customs 
and  actions.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed  very  thoroughly  the  contempt  of  the 
chiefs  for  the  common  people,  and  it  is  probable  th.it  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
customs  or  mode  of  life  of  the  latter,  except  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs. 
If  we  possessed  a  record  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commoners,  it  is 
probable  that  the  resemblance  between  Tikopia  and  Tonga  would  be  even  closer 
than  appears  from  Mariner's  record. 

»  Mariner's  Tonga,  II,  104-ia  ^  Ibid.,  II,  265. 
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to  be  explained  in  this  way  will  be  put  aside  at  once.  The 
resemblances  with  Tonga  are  too  fundamental  to  be  explained 
by  such  invasions  as  that  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

On  comparing  the  general  character  of  the  cultures  of 
Tikopia  and  Tonga,  the  striking  feature  is  the  much  greater 
simplicity  of  the  former ;  and  the  next  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  the  simplicity  of  Tikopia  is  original  or 
merely  the  result  of  the  isolation  of  the  people  on  their  tiny 
and  remote  island.  It  would  be  a  conclusion  of  the  utmost 
importance  if  it  could  be  shown  that  we  have,  in  the  culture  of 
this  island,  a  little  offshoot  of  an  early  stage  of  Polynesian 
culture  which  in  its  remote  habitation  has  remained  simple, 
wh'le  the  larger  life  elsewhere  has  led  to  the  advanced  and 
complex  institutions  of  the  rest  of  Polynesia.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  culture  of  a  people  like  the  Tikopians  with 
their  very  uniform  and  limited  environment  would  tend  to 
become  less  complex. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  relations  with  animals  resemble 
typical  totemism  more  closely  in  Tikopia  than  in  Tonga, 
and  if  this  be  so,  we  have  a  fact  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
early  character  of  Tikopian  culture.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
a  process  of  simplification  through  isolation  should  have  had 
the  effect  of  converting  an  ill  defined  condition,  such  as  that 
apparently  present  in  Tonga,  into  the  organised  institution 
of  Tikopia.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  two  conditions 
represent  different  stages  of  departure  from  the  typical 
condition,  in  wh'ch  Tonga  represents  the  later  and  more 
aberrant  form. 

In  chieftamship  again  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
Tikopia  represents  an  early  stage  of  the  Tongan  condition. 
The  evidence  of  Mariner  makes  it  clear  that  the  dominant 
war-chieftainship  of  Tonga  is  a  relatively  late  institution. 
He  states'  that  the  Tongans  were  formerly  a  peaceable 
people,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  the  final  stage  in  a 
struggle  for  ascendancy  between  two  classes  of  chief.  There 
is  an  indication  that  this  condition  of  rivalry  between  two 
kinds  of  chief,  of  which  Mariner  saw  the  end  in  Tonga,  is  only 
just  beginning  in  Tikopia.  Mr  Durrad  records  that  at  the 
pre.sent  time  a  man  who  is  not  a  chief  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  man  in  the  island  through  his  prowess 

'  n,  141,  143. 
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in  having  slain  strangers  who  came  to  the  island.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  man,  who  is  now  able  to  veto  the  decisions  of 
the  chiefs,  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  recently  received 
foreign  blood  on  the  occasion  of  an  invasion  from  outside, 
just  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dominance  of  the 
secular  chief  of  Tonga  was  due  to  Fijian  influence.  So  far 
as  chieftainship  is  concerned,  it  seems  as  if  Tikopia  represents 
a  stage  of  Tongan  society  anterior  to  the  regular  intercourse 
with  Fiji  which  has  evidently  done  so  much  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  Tongan  people. 

Certain  features,  then,  of  Tikopian  culture  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  having  a  relatively  archaic  character,  and  I 
intend  for  the  present  to  adopt  as  a  working  hypothesis 
the  view  that  Tikopia  gives  us  a  picture  of  early  Tongan 
society. 

Having  now  compared  the  culture  of  Tikopia  with  that  of 
Polynesia,  and  especially  with  that  of  Tonga,  1  turn  to  compare 
it  with  the  cultures  of  Melanesia  It  will  be  at  once  obvious 
that  the  chief  features  of  Tikopian  society  resemble  closely 
those  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia. 
Both  are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  taboo,  indicating 
incidentally  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  individual  property; 
both  have  a  totemic  character ;  both  possess  a  cult  of  dead 
ancestors.  Further,  even  the  incomplete  accounts  of  Tikopian 
culture  and  of  the  ritual  of  the  Melanesian  secret  societies 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  in  this  book  show  striking 
similarities  in  detail.  The  cycas  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  ritual  of  the  secret  societies  is  used  in  Tikopia  as 
part  of  the  sign  by  which  the  presence  of  a  tapu  is  made 
known.  Hanging  or  strangling  is  one  of  the  two  modes  by 
which  Tikopians  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  or  by  which 
they  commit  suicide,  and  hanging  is  also  the  mode  of  inflicting 
the  death  punishment  in  the  salagoro  of  the  Tantate  societies' 
(i,  98  and  107).  It  may  be  noted  that  these  resemblances  are 
in  those  points  of  detail  which  are  often  more  important  as 
signs  of  community  of  origin  than  features  of  a  more  general 
character. 

The  resemblances  of  Tikopian  culture  to  that  assigned 
to  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia  suggest  that  we  have  in 
Tikopia    an    isolated    remnant   of    the    immigrant   invaders 
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of  Melanesia  whose  culture  has  been  preserved  more  or  less 
unmixed  and  untouched  by  the  accident  of  isolation  ;  they 
suggest  that  this  isolation  has  preserved  the  main  features 
of  the  culture  which  the  immigrants  possessed  when  they  first 
reached  their  new  homes.  Since,  however,  the  culture  of 
Tikopia  is  definitely  Polynesian,  and  perhaps  represents  an 
early  stage  of  Polynesian  culture  in  general,  it  follows  that 
Polynesians  and  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia  have  had 
one  and  the  same  source  ;  that  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia, 
whose  rites  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  secret  societies, 
are  of  the  same  stock  and  the  same  culture  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Polynesians. 

The  conclusion,  then,  which  is  suggested  by  the  comparison 
of  the  customs  of  Tikopia,  first  with  those  of  Polynesia,  and 
then  with  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  immigrants 
into  Melanesia,  is  that  they  form  part  of  one  and  the  same 
culture.  At  this  point  two  alternative  views  present  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that  those  I  have  called  the  immigrants 
into  Melanesia  were  offshoots  of  the  population  of  Polynesia, 
which  left  that  region  at  a  time  when  its  culture  was  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  According  to 
this  view,  the  early  Tikopiansand  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia 
would  be  bodies  of  one  people  who  left  Polynesia  and  found 
their  way  to  new  homes.  According  to  the  other  alternative, 
the  early  Polynesians  and  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia  repre- 
sent two  diverging  streams  of  a  body  of  people,  one  of  which 
found  its  way  to  Polynesia  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Polynesians,  while  the  other  stream  reached  the  islands  of 
Melanesia  where  it  blended  with  an  aboriginal  population  in 
varying  numbers  and  with  varying  results. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  argument,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance  which  of  these  two  alternatives  represents 
the  actual  course  of  events.  The  important  point  is  that  the 
Polynesians  and  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia  seem  to  have 
been  one  and  the  same  people ;  I  can  leave  till  later  the 
discussion  whether  the  immigrants  reached  Melanesia  directly 
from  the  former  home  of  the  Polynesian  people,  or  whether 
they  separated  from  the  general  body  after  it  had  already 
settled  in  Polynesia.  It  is  not  at  present  a  matter  of  great 
importance  whether  the  Tikopians  are  derived  from  a  divergent 
stream  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  when  these  were 
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ofiTshoot  of  the  Tongan  population  after  this  had  already  been 
settled  fok  some  time  in  those  islands. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  p>oint  out  how  the  view 
here  advanced  differs  from  that  generally  current.  It  is 
widely,  if  not  universally,  accepted  that  Polynesian  influence 
has  been  active  in  Melanesia.  There  is  definite  evidence  of 
the  arrival  of  parties  of  Polynesians  in  various  regions  of 
Melanesia  either  as  castaways  or  as  bands  of  adventurers. 
Not  only  have  various  physical  and  cultural  features  of 
Melanesia  been  ascribed  to  their  influence,  but  the  bodies  of 
people  speaking  Polynesian  languages  found  in  or  about 
Melanesia  have  jeen  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  these 
Polynesian  settlers  with  more  or  less  aboriginal  intermixture. 
This  influence  has,  however,  been  regarded  as  scattered  and 
relatively  late  ;  the  view  I  now  advance  differs  fundamentally, 
in  that  it  supposes  this  relation  to  Polynesian  culture  to  be 
a  far  earlier  and  more  deeply  seated  element  in  the  history  of 
Melanesian  society.  I  suppose,  not  only  that  an  influence 
common  to  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  has  been  the  essential 
factor  in  the  production  of  the  secret  organisations  which 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  typically  Melanesian  in- 
stitutions, but  I  also  suppose  that  certain  fundamental  features 
of  Melanesian  culture,  such  as  the  cult  of  the  dead,  taboo, 
totemism  and  chieftainship,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  external 
influence. 

I  must  now  return  to  certain  features  of  the  culture  of 
Tikopia  and  Tonga  which  I  have  so  far  passed  over  without 
notice.  In  Tikopia,  and  probably  also  in  Tonga,  a  person 
belongs  to  the  social  group  of  his  father ;  so  far  as  we 
know  property  passes  from  father  to  child,  and  succession  is 
certainly  patrilineal.  Both  Tikopia  and  Tonga  thus  possess 
the  institution  of  father-right  in  a  definite  form  ;  and  if  their 
culture  represents  that  of  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia,  it 
will  follow  that  these  immigrants  also  possessed  patrilineal 
institutions.  There  are,  however,  certain  customs  in  these 
islands  which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  survivals  of 
mother-right.  Thus,  both  in  Tikopia  and  Tonga  a  man  has 
several  important  functions  in  the  life  of  his  sister's  son,  though 
these  are  less  extensive  than  in  many  parts  of  Melanesia. 
Another  and  perhaps  still  more  important  indication  of  an 
ancient  condition  of  mother-right  in  Tikopia  is  that,  ten  days 
after  a  woman  has  borne  a  child,  she  is  taken  to  her  father's 
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house  where  she  stops  for  ten  days.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  these  functions  of  relationship  have  been  due  to  external 
influence,  to  the  influence  of  Fijians  in  Tonga  and  to  that 
of  visitors  from  the  Santa  Cruz  group  in  Tikopia ;  we  have 
therefore  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  both  Tonga  and 
Tikopia  once  followed  matrilineal  descent,  and  in  Tikopia 
practised  matrilocal  marriage.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
necessarily  that  these  features  belonged  to  the  culture  of  the 
immigrants. 

The  indications  of  mother-right  may  have  come  about  in 
two  ways.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  immigrants  reached 
Tonga  and  Tikopia,  they  found  in  those  islands  an  aboriginal 
population  with  which  they  fused.  The  other  possibility  is 
that  the  immigrants  did  not  pass  directly  to  these  islands  from 
their  former  home,  but  that  their  journey  lasted  for  many 
generations,  during  which  they  mingled  with  aboriginal 
peoples  of  Melanesia  and  elsewhere,  and  adopted  many  of 
their  customs. 

There  are  certain  features  of  Tongan  and  Tikopian 
culture  which  point  to  the  former  alternative.  The  systems 
of  relationship  of  Tonga  and  Tikopia  diffier  widely  from 
the  usual  Polynesian  type.  The  systems  of  Polynesia  in 
general  are  characterised  by  the  classing  together  of  all 
relatives  of  the  generation  of  the  father  and  mother,  but 
this  is  not  so  in  Tonga  and  Tikopia.  According  to  the 
evidence  at  present  available,  Tonga  and  Tikopia  are  the  only 
two  Polynesian  communities  which  possess  distinctive  terms 
for  the  mother's  brother  and  the  father's  sister.  We  can  be 
confident  that  these  features  of  relationship  do  not  depend  on 
mere  occasional  contact  with  aboriginal  peoples,  but  are  due 
to  some  deeply-seated  character  of  culture. 

Further,  the  existence  of  two  districts  in  Tikopia,  the 
people  of  which  were  habitually  in  a  condition  of  enmity  with 
one  another,  suggests  a  resemblance  with  the  hostile  moieties 
of  the  Banks  Islands.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  two  successive  bodies  of  people  who  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  might  produce  just  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  seems  to  exist ;  too  much  importance  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  this  suggestion  of  a  dual  organisation.  The  special  character 
of  the  systems  of  relationship  is,  however,  of  great  importance ; 
their  approach  to  those  of  Melanesia  suggests  that  Tonga  and 
Tikopia  were  the  seat  of  a  process  of  blending  between  an 
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aboriginal  people  and  the  immigrants,  though  owing  to  special 
conditions,  the  aboriginal  element  has  left  few  obvious  traces 
of  its  presence. 

If  the  indications  of  mother-right  which  seem  to  exist  in 
Tikopia  and  Tonga  are  the  remains  of  an  aboriginal  culture, 
there  will  be  no  reason  tu  modify  the  conclusion,  tentatively 
reached,  that  the  immij^rrants  into  Melanesia  possessed  the 
institution  of  father-right.  If,  however,  it  should  appear 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Tongans  and  Tikopians  found  these 
islands  uninhabited,  it  would  follow,  either  that  they  practised 
matrilineal  descent  and  matriiocal  marriage,  or  that  they 
brought  with  them  the  survivals  of  these  institutions.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  traces  of  mother- 
right  are  the  survivals  of  an  aboriginal  culture  which  once 
existed  in  Tonga  and  Tikopia.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Tonga  is  so  near  Fiji  that  the  presence  of  an  aboriginal 
population  similar  to  that  of  Melanesia  is  far  from  improbable. 
That  the  isolated  island  of  Tikopia  should  have  had  an 
aboriginal  population  seems  less  probable,  but  if  the  people 
of  Tikopia  came  from  Tonga,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  an  aboriginal  population  in  Tikopia.  An 
aboriginal  population  in  Tonga  would  explain  the  traces  of 
mother-right  both  in  that  island  and  in  Tikopia. 

The  comparison  of  the  culture  of  Tikopia  with  certain 
features  of  Melauesian  culture,  which  I  suppose  to  be  of 
immigrant  origin,  has  led  us  to  the  position  that  these  features 
belong  to  different  streams  of  one  and  the  same  people.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  argument  that  the  secret  societies  of 
Melanesia  were  founded  by  the  immigrants ;  it  therefore 
becomes  an  important  question  whether  Polynesia  possesses 
any  institutions  comparable  with  the  secret  organisations  of 
Melanesia.  If  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  presence,  we 
shall  have  to  suppose  that  the  societies  of  Melanesia  are 
entirely  the  result  of  the  special  conditions  under  which  the 
blending  of  immigrants  and  aborigines  took  place.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  similar  organisations  existed  in  Polynesia,  it  will 
support  the  view  that  the  Melanesian  cults  were,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  brought  by  the  immigrants. 

In  the  eastern  islands  of  Polynesia  there  were  formerly 
societies  of  persons  called  Areois,  in  which  there  were  a 
number  of  ranks  similar  to  those  of  the  Melanesian  Sukwe. 
The  societies  were  entered  by  a  process  of  initiation,  and  both 
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initiation  and  raising  to  a  higher  rank  were  accompanied  by 
ceremonies  of  which  the  offering  of  a  pig  formed  an  essential 
part.  In  many  ways  the  Areoi  societies  were  strikingly 
different  from  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands,  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  differences  do  not  seem  greater 
than  they  really  are  through  the  fact  that  in  the  Society 
Islands,  where  we  have  the  most  detailed  records,  the  societies 
had  an  exceptional  character.  Owmg  to  the  character  of  the 
Tahitian  societies,  the  Areois  have  become  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  their  practice  of  infanticide  and  their  licentiousness, 
but  according  to  Moerenhout',  the  practice  of  infanticide,  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  membership,  was  limited  to  the 
Society  Islands,  and  he  believes  it  to  have  been  a  relatively 
recent  feature  of  the  practices  of  the  societies.  Further,  he 
states  that  the  indecency  and  sexual  license  were  limited  to 
the  lower  grades  of  the  societies,  and  that  even  in  these  the 
license  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people.  Both  the  infanticide  and  libertinage  which  have 
hitherto  attracted  so  much  attention  are  probably  only  relatively 
late  accretions  to  the  functions  of  the  Areoi  societies. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  again  in  a  later  chapter. 
I  must  be  content  here  to  point  out  that  the  societies  of 
Polynesia  are  sufficiently  like  those  of  Melanesia  to  justify 
the  ascription  of  both  to  the  same  immigrant  people. 

'   Voyages  aux  ties  du  grand  Ocian,  Paris,  1837,  1,  498—501. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 


KAVA    AND   BETEL 

For  the  purpose  of  simplicity  I  have  so  far  spoken  of 
immigrants  into  Melanesia  as  if  they  were  all  of  the  same 
culture  and  the  same  stock.  It  is  now  necessary  to  study 
the  immigrant  culture  in  different  parts  of  Melanesia  more 
closely,  with  the  aim  of  discovering  whether  it  had  the  homo- 
geneous character  hitherto  assum^,  or  whether  it  was  itself 
complex. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  ir  the  distribution  of 
objects  throughout  Melanesia  than  the  respective  ranges  of 
the  two  substances,  kava  and  betel.  Kava  is  found  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  islands  of  Melanesia,  as  well  as  in 
Polynesia,  while  betel  is  used  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Melanesia.  It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  kava  and  betel  regions  of 
Melanesia,  the  line  passing  between  the  Torres  Islands  and 
the  Santa  Cruz  group.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  line 
is  not  so  sharp  as  has  been  supposed.  Though  the  use  of 
betel  is  an  obvious  feature  of  the  culture  of  Vanikolo,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  kava  is  also  used  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  kava  is  not  used  in 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Reef  Islands,  even  in  ceremonial,  while 
the  use  of  betel  is  habitual.  In  Tikopia,  an  island  which, 
though  distinctly  Polynesian,  has  yet  had  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  the  use  of  kava 
in  ceremonial  stands  beyond  doubt,  though  the  use  of  betel 
prevails  in  everyday  life.  We  have  at  present  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  use  of  kava  in  the  Solomons.  In  Polynesia 
the  drinking  of  kava  is  almost  universal,  the  chief  places 
where  the  custom  does  not  exist  being   New  Zealand  and 
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Easter  Island'.  In  both  places,  however,  the  word,  in  its 
usual  form  or  as  kawa,  is  found  with  the  meaning  of  bitter." 
while  in  New  Zealand  kawa  and  kaivakawa  are  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  pepper  {Piper  exeelsum)  much  used  in  rrlijfious 
ceremonies,  and  also  to  various  ceremonies  themselves'. 

The  view  generally  accepted  is  that  kava  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Melanesia  from  Polynesia.  In  some  part  of 
Melanesia,  it  is  probable  either  that  the  use  of  kava  has  been 
so  introduced  or  that  recent  Polynesian  influence  has  greatly 
modified  an  earlier  method  of  usin^  the  substance.  Thus, 
in  Anaiteum.  Tanna,  Aniwa  and  Putuna'  the  name  is  the 
same  as  in  Polynesia,  while  in  Eromanga  it  is  ne  have*.  In 
the  Banks  Islands  it  is  called  gea  and  in  the  Torres  Islands 
gi,  both  of  which  are  perhaps  related  to  the  Polynesian  word. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  the  northern  New  Hebrides,  we 
find  that  in  Pentecost  kava  is  malohu,  in  Efate  maluk,  in  Epi 
milik  and  in  Malekula  meruk\  words  which,  though  evidently 
related  to  one  another,  are  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  Poly- 
nesian term.  In  Fiji  again  we  find  a  wholly  different  term, 
yanggona. 

The  evidence  from  language  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of 
the  method  of  making  the  drink.  Where  the  name  differs 
from  the  Polynesian  word,  the  method  of  preparation  is  also, 
with  one  exception,  very  different.  The  exception  is  Fiji, 
where  kava  is  used  in  a  way  closely  resembling  that  of 
Polynesia,  although  the  Fijian  term  has  no  affinity  whatever 
to  the  Polynesian  name.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
word  yanggona  comes  down  from  a  time  when  the  mode  of 
preparation  was  different  (see  11,  247).  In  Pentecost  the 
root  is  not  chewed  but  grated,  and  those  who  are  drinking 
usually  arrange  themselves  in  pairs,  one  man  preparing  the 
kava  for  the  other.  In  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands, 
where  the  terms  for  kava  have  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the 
Polynesian  word,  there  is  a  likeness  to  the  Polynesian  method 
in  that  the  root  is  chewed,  but  otherwise  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  fundamentally  different.  In  the  Torres  Islands 
each  man  makes  the  drink  for  himself,  using  special  small 

»  Thomson,  Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst,  for  1889;  Rep.  Nat.  Museum,  Washington, 

1891,  pp.  4641  S48,  550- 

'■'  Tregear,  Maori  Comparative  Dictionary,  Wellington,  1891. 

J  Ray,  Jnt.  Arch./.  Ethnog.  1894,  vii,  231. 

♦  H.  A   Robertson,  Rrronuxnga,  London,  1902,  p.  303. 

'  Ray,  loc.  cit. 
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CUM  in  a  manner  fully  regulated  by  custom.  In  the  Banks 
Islands  also  small  cups  only  are  used,  and  though  the 
root  is  chewed  by  one  man  for  several  others,  the  ritual  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Polynesia. 

In  the  southern  New  Hebrides,  where  the  term  used  for 
the  drink  agrees  with  that  of  Polynesia,  the  resemblance  to 
Polynesian  procedure  is  much  closer.  In  Tanna'  each  man 
chews  a  piece  of  the  root  from  which  a  boy  prepares  the 
liquid  in  a  wooden  trough.  Enough  is  first  prepared  for 
three  men,  and  then  the  same  root  is  used  for  another  three. 
In  Eromanga*.  the  procedure  resembles  that  of  Polynesia 
still  more  closely.  The  root  is  chewed  by  boys,  the  chewed 
mass  laid  in  a  wooden  vessel,  water  is  added  and  the 
mixture  strained  through  coconut  fibre  and  served  in  coconut 
shells. 

An  essential  distinction  between  the  different  methods  is 
that,  in  Polynesia  and  Fiji,  kava  is  always  prepared  in  quantity 
and  then  shared  out  among  those  present,  or  among  the  more 
important  persons  in  the  assembly,  while  in  Melanesia  the 
whole  proceeding  has  a  far  more  individual  character.  Each 
man  makes  it  for  himself  in  the  Torres,  two  men  make  it  for 
one  another  in  Pentecost,  or  one  man  prepares  the  substance 
in  turn  for  a  number  of  men  in  the  Banks.  In  association 
with  this  more  individual  character  we  find  that,  in  place  of 
the  large  bowl  in  which  the  kava  of  Polynesia  and  Fiji  is 
prepared,  the  Melanesians  of  the  northern  New  Hebrides, 
Banks  and  Torres  Islands  make  it  in  the  small  cups  from 
which  they  drink. 

It  is  possible  that  the  more  individual  methods  of  Mela- 
nesia are  merely  a  secondary  result  of  the  connection  of  kava 
with  \.\it.Sukwe.  In  the  Banks,  for  instance,  kava  is  generally 
drunk  in  or  at  the  gamal;  if  there  had  been  at  one  time  a 
more  rigorous  separation  between  the  members  of  different 
divisions  of  the  Sukwe  than  appears  to  exist  at  present,  the 
more  social  fashion  of  Polynesia  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable. If,  therefore,  kava  had  been  introduced  from 
Polynesia  in  comparatively  recent  times,  it  is  possible  to 
see  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sukwe  and  similar  institutions 
an   obstacle   to   the   adoption    of   the    orthodox    Polynesian 


'  Gray,  Rep.  Austral.  Ass.  1892, 
1094,  VII,  231. 

'^  Robertson,  toe.  cit. 


'S61.     See  also  Ray,  Int.  Arch.  f.  Elhnog. 
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procedure.  The  separation  between  different  ranks  of  the 
Sukwe  may  have  made  more  individual  methods  necessary, 
and  minor  variations  of  procedure  in  the  organisations  of 
different  islands  may  have  produced  the  differences  now  found 
in  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  and  Pentecost.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  suggest  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Melanesian 
methods  may  have  evolved  from  that  of  Polynesia,  but  the 
differences  are  so  great  that  their  explanation  is  probably  to 
be  sought  in  some  other  way  than  by  direct  introduction  from 
that  region. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  use  of  kava  in  the  Torres  and 
Banks  Islands  and  in  the  northern  New  Hebrides  which  is 
even  more  important  than  either  nomenclature  or  mode  of 
preparation  in  pointing  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice 
in  Melanesia.  In  these  islands,  and  especially  in  the  Torres 
group,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  kava  is  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  religious  practices  of  the  people.  The 
drinking  of  kava  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ritual  of  such 
occasions  as  birth,  initiation  and  death,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions kava  is  offered  to  the  dead  with  the  accompaniment  of 
prayer.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  practice  introduced 
in  relatively  recent  times  from  Polynesia  would  have  come 
to  be  so  closely  associated  with  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  people,  and  especially  with  the  cult  of  the 
dead. 

I  have  so  far  considered  chiefly  the  region  of  Melanesia 
with  which  I  deal  particularly  in  this  book,  but  if  the  use  of 
kava  is  ancient  there,  it  is  probably  ancient  also  in  the 
southern  New  Hebrides;  it  may  be  that  the  closer  resem- 
blance to  Polynesian  procedure  which  is  found  in  such  an 
island  as  Eromanga  is  due  to  modification  of  an  ancient 
practice  through  more  recent  Polynesian  influence.  The 
account  of  a  case  in  which  the  Fijian  method  was  adopted 
in  the  Banks  Islands  (see  i.  86)  well  illustrates  how  an 
ancient  procedure  can  be  modified ;  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  a  chance  visitor  who  saw  the  proceedings  described  by 
Mr  Durrad  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  deriving  the 
practice  of  the  Banks  Islands  from  that  of  Polynesia  or 
Fiji. 

The  distribution  of  the  use  of  kava  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  fundamental  place  in 
Melanesian    culture.     .According  to  the    available    evidence, 
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kava  is  not  drunk  in  the  Reef  Islands,  the  culture  of  which  is 
largely  Polynesian,  while  its  use  is  undoubtedly  present  in 
Vanikolo.  If  the  use  of  kava  had  been  due  to  relatively  late 
Polynesian  influence,  this  would  be  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. We  should  have  to  suppose  that  an  element  of 
Polynesian  culture  is  absent  in  those  islands  which  one  must 
suppose  to  have  been  the  medium  of  its  introduction,  while 
it  is  present  in  another  island  of  the  group  in  which  Poly- 
nesian influence  in  general  is  least  apparent.  It  is  very 
significant  that  the  only  island  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group  in 
which  we  have  definite  evidence  of  the  use  of  kava  is  one 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  Torres  Islands  geographically,  and 
resembles  those  islands  in  its  culture  more  closely  than  other 
parts  of  the  group. 

An  interesting  possibility  is  suggested  by  a  study  of 
the  treatment  of  the  kava-root  in  Polynesia,  and  in  different 
parts  of  Melanesia.  In  Polynesia,  the  root  was  formerly 
chewed.  We  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  pounded  or 
grated  in  any  part  of  this  region  till  quite  recent  times,  when 
the  practice  of  chewing  has  been  given  up  in  many  places 
through  European  influence'.  In  Fiji  the  root  was  generally 
chewed  when  the  islands  were  first  visited,  but  it  would  seem' 
that  the  original  Fijian  practice,  at  any  rate  in  the  interior  of 
Viti  Levu,  was  to  grate  or  pound  the  root,  the  practice  of 
chewing  having  been  introduced  from  Tonga. 

In  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  the  root  is  chewed,  but 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  regard 
as  a  region  of  more  archaic  culture,  it  is  grated  and  there 
is  no  chewing.  We  find,  then,  grating  or  pounding  the  root 
in  those  regions,  viz.,  Pentecost  and  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu, 
which  the  nature  of  the  systems  of  relationship  has  led  us 
to  regard  as  regions  of  more  archaic  Melanesian  culture, 
while  chewing  is  found  in  Polynesia,  and  in  the  Banks  and 
Torres  Islands. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  kava  may  not 
have  been  a  practice  of  the  aborigines  of  Melanesia  which 
was  taken  over  by  the  immigrants  into  that  area;  in  this 
connection  I  may  recall  the  fact  that,  in  the  northern  New 
Hebrides  and  in  Fiji,  the  terms  for  kava  are  wholly  different 

'  Baessler  {Neue  Siuisee  Bilder,  p.  214),  states  that  the  root  was  crushed  in  the 
Marquesas,  but  as  he  goes  on  to  say  that  these  islands  resembled  Tonga  in  this 
resect,  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  Tonga,  the  practice  is  recent. 

'  Joske,  im.  An/i.j.  Ethnu^.  1SS9,  n,  p.  263, 11.  1. 
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from  those  of  Polynesia  and  of  other  regions  of  Melanesia. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  people  of  Pentecost  have  a 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  kava,  said  not  to  be  known  in  the 
neighbouring  Banks  Islands.  This  tradition  is  that  kava  was 
first  discovered  through  the  observation  of  its  effects  on  a 
rat  which  had  been  nibbling  a  root.  When  in  Fiji,  however, 
Professor  Stanley  Gardiner'  was  told  a  similar  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  practice  in  Tonga,  so  that  the  idea  is  probably 
not  indigenous  in  Pentecost. 

The  nature  of  the  terms  for  kava  in  the  New  Hebrides 
and  Fiji,  and  the  practice  of  grating  or  pounding  the  root 
in  those  islands  in  place  of  the  chewing  of  Polynesia  suggest 
that  the  use  of  kava  may  have  originated  among  the  abo- 
rigines of  Melanesia  and  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Poly- 
nesians instead  of  the  movement  ha/ing  been  in  the  contrary 
direction  as  is  usually  supposed. 

The  use  of  kava  is,  however,  so  characteristic  and  wide- 
spread a  feature  of  Polynesian  culture,  and  it  is  so  unlikely 
that  it  can  have  been  adopted  from  the  aboriginal  Melane- 
sians,  that  we  seem  driven,  either  to  assume  its  independent 
origin  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  or  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  true  explanation  of  its  common  presence  in  these  two 
parts  of  Oceania. 

There  are  certain  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  kava 
in  Melanesia  which  point  to  an  explanation  in  harmony  with 
the  scheme  of  immigrant  influence  in  Melanesia  which  has 
been  formulated  in  the  last  two  chapters.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  use  of  kava  in  Melanesia  is  its  close  connection  with 
the  Sukwe  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  with  the  Nanga  of 
Fiji.  It  was  in  the  most  sacred  division  of  the  nanga*, 
called  the  nanga  tambutambu  or  sacred  compartment,  that  the 
kava- bowl  stood'. 

Even  in  the  southern  New  Hebrides  where,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  secret  organisations  do  not  occur,  the  use  of  kava 
is  definitely  connected  with  the  houses  where  the  men  eat  and 
sleep.  Further,  a  universal  feature  of  Melanesian  procedure 
is  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  women  from  all  participation  in 
its  use,  and  this  exclusion  is  probably  to  be  associated  with  the 
institution  of  the  men's  house  and  the  secret  organisations. 

'  joum.  Anth.  Inst.  1898,  xxvii,  516. 

«  1  use  nanga  without  an  initial  capita!  for  the  enclosure  where  the  rites  of  the 
Aanga  organisation  were  performed. 

'  Viion,  Joum.  Anth.  Inst.  1885,  Xiv,  15, 
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This  at  once  suggests  that  the  use  of  kava  belongs  to  the 
immigrants  to  whom  I  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  these 
organisations,  and  the  force  of  this  suggestion  is  greatly 
strengthened  when  we  find  that  kava  is  closely  connected 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  whose  cult  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  these  immigrants.  It  is  clear  that  when  offerings  of  kava 
are  made  with  prayer,  both  offering  and  prayer  are  directed 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  not  to  the  vui,  or  spirits  which 
have  never  been  men  (see  especially  i,  85  and  187).  If 
kava  thus  belongs  to  the  culture  of  the  immigrants,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  its  use  was  at  one  time  limited  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Sukwe,  and  why,  even  now  in  the  Banks 
Islands,  kava  should  only  be  made  by  one  of  Tavatsukwe  or 
higher  rank,  while  only  those  of  this  rank  should  drink  in 
the  gamal.  I  have  suggested  that  this  rank  represents  the 
dividing  line  between  the  original  members  and  those  who 
were  introduced  later;  on  this  supposition,  the  limitation  to 
people  of  the  Tavatsukwe  rank  and  above  becomes  perfectly 
natural. 

Two  striking  differences  between  the  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  methods  of  using  kava  are  its  more  definitely 
religious  character  in  the  former,  and  its  more  strict  limitation 
to  men ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  of  these  respects  the 
practice  of  Tikopia  resembles  that  of  Melanesia.  In  Tikopia. 
kava  is  only  used  in  religious  ceremonial  connected  with  a 
cult  of  dead  ancestors  from  which  women  are  excluded,  so 
that  to  the  parallels  considered  in  the  last  chapter  we  have 
now  to  add  this  close  resemblance  between  the  practice  of 
Tikopia  and  that  of  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Tikopia  represents  an  early  stage 
of  Polynesian  culture,  and  the  resemblance  between  Tikopia 
and  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia  in  the  mode  of 
using  kava  thus  strengthens  the  hypothesis  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Polynesians  and  the  immigrants  who  founded  the  secret 
organisations  were  one  and  the  same  people. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  distribution  of  the  custom  of 
chewing  betel-mixture,  i.e..  a  mixture  of  areca-nut,  betel-leaf 
and  lime,  we  find  that  the  practice  is  limited  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  area  with  which  I  deal,  but  that  this 
region  forms  only  one  corner  of  a  vast  area  of  distribution 
extending  through  New  Guinea  and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
to  India. 
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There  are  indications  that  the  area  of  distribution  has 
extended  its  limits  in  Oceania  in  relatively  late  times,  even  if 
it  is  not  still  extending.  In  Vanikolo  and  Tikopia,  betel 
and  kava  occur  together,  but  while  betel  is  chewed  in  every- 
day life,  the  use  of  kava  is  limited  to  religious  ceremonial. 
In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  offerings  of  kava 
represent  the  more  ancient  custom,  and  that  betel-chewing  is 
a  later  :  ractice.  The  existence  of  both  substances  in  these 
islands  and  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  use  suggest  the 
presence  of  two  cultures,  one  of  which  is  encroaching  upon 
the  area  of  the  other.  The  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  with  Tikopia 
as  an  outlier,  would  seem  to  be  a  field  in  which  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  later  culture  is  still  in  progress. 

The  distribution  of  kava  and  betel  thus  suggests  the 
presence  in  Oceania  of  two  cultures  which  may  be  called  the 
kava-culture  and  ihe  betel-culture  respectively.  I  propose  to 
adopc  ts  a  working  assumption  for  the  rest  of  this  book  that 
these  two  cultures  belong  to  two  immigrant  peoples  whom  I 
shall  call  the  kava-people  and  the  betel-people.  When  I  use 
these  terms  in  future,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
not  terms  for  the  people  of  Oceania  who  use  kava  and  betel 
now,  but  are  terms  for  the  hypothetical  bodies  of  immigrants 
who  introduced  the  use  of  these  two  substances. 

I  propose  also  to  adopt  a  special  name  for  the  indigenous 
population  which  the  kava-people  found  in  Melanesia.  We 
have  seen  that  the  earliest  form  of  social  organisation  of 
which  we  have  evidence  was  on  a  dual  basis  associated  with 
matrilineal  descent,  dominance  of  the  old  men,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  of  marriage  which  are  either  known  to  exist  in  Mela- 
nesia or  have  been  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  its  systems  of 
relationship.  It  will  be  convenient  to  have  a  name  for  the 
people  on  whom  the  immigrants  exerted  so  great  an  influence, 
and  a-  the  most  essential  feature  of  their  social  organisation 
was  Its  dual  character.  I  propose  to  call  them  the  dual 
people.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  terms  "kava-people" 
and  "betel-people,"  I  do  not  use  the  term  "dual  people" 
for  those  who  now  possess  the  dual  system  of  society,  but 
for  the  hypothetical  element  in  the  existing  population  of 
Melanesia,  formed  by  the  people  inhabiting  its  islands  when 
they  were  first  visited  by  the  immigrants.  Since  the  argu- 
ment of  Chapter  win  has  shown  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Fiji  once  possessed 
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the  dual  system,  we  must  suppose  that  these  islands  were  at 
one  time  inhabited  by  the  dual  people;  I  make  this  the 
working  assumption  of  the  argument  which  follows. 

It  follows  from  the  distribution  of  kava  and  betel  that 
the  kava-people  settled  in  southern  Melanesia,  Fiji  and 
Polynesia,  while  the  betel-people  did  not  extend  in  their 
south-easterly  movement  beyond  the  Solomon  and  Santa 
Cruz  Islands.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  certain  elements 
of  the  culture  of  the  betel-people  may  have  been  carried 
directly  or  indirectly  to  southern  Melanesia,  Fiji  and  Poly- 
nesia, but  it  seems  more  probable  that  we  have  in  the  culture 
of  these  regions  the  results  of  the  influence  of  the  kava- 
people  uncomplicated  by  the  culture  of  the  betel-people, 
and  I  shall  proceed  upon  this  assumption  in  the  following 
chapters. 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  where  both  betel  and  kava  are 
used,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  deal  with  elements  belonging 
to  the  three  cultures ;  and  for  reasons  I  have  already  con- 
sidered, we  can  be  confident  that  in  these  islands  the  kava- 
people  were  the  earlier,  and  the  betel-people  the  later,  comers. 
It  must  at  present  be  left  an  open  question  whether  the 
betel-people  themselves  reached  these  islands,  or  whether 
certain  elements  of  their  culture,  including  betel,  may  not 
have  reached  these  islands  indirectly.  We  can  be  fairly  con- 
fident that  the  betel-chewing  of  Tikopia  is  the  result  of 
intercourse  with  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  rather  than  of  any 
settlement  of  the  betel-people  themselves. 

1  have  now  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  Solomon 
Islands  are  also  the  seat  of  the  mixture  of  three  cultures.  It 
is  possible  that  the  kava-people  never  reached  these  islands, 
so  that,  when  the  betel-people  arrived,  they  blended  directly 
with  an  indigenous  population  possessing  a  dual  organisa- 
tion comparable  w.'.h  that  of  southern  Melanesia.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  kava-people  settled  in  the  Solomons 
and  blended  with  the  dual  peopl<-  and  were  later  joined  by 
the  betel-people,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  a  far  more 
complicated  problem  than  appears  to  be  presented  by  the 
more  southern  islands. 

We  shall  have  in  this  case  to  consider  the  results  of  the 
blending  of  one  people  with  another  whose  culture  was  already 
complex  :  we  shall  have  to  inquire  how  far  elements  of  the 
culture  introduced  by  the  earlier  settlers  were  obliterated  or 
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obscured  by  the  betel-people.  An  obvious  fact  to  be  dealt 
with  will  be  the  absence  of  kava  in  the  Solomons,  for  if 
those  I  have  called  the  kava-people  once  settled  in  the 
Solomons,  a  practice  has  since  disappeared  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  their  culture  elsewhere  that  I  have 
chosen  it  as  the  means  of  their  designation.  All  traces  of 
their  culture,  however,  are  not  likely  to  have  disappeared, 
and  I  have  now  to  consider  what  evidence  we  possess  of 
the  presence  of  the  culture  of  the  kava-people  in  the 
Solomons. 

When  formulating  my  scheme  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands, 
I  pointed  out  that  certain  prominent  features  of  the  secret 
organisations  are  present  in  the  Solomons  as  part  of  the 
general  and  public  culture  of  these  islands.  These  features 
are  a  cult  of  the  dead,  the  institution  of  totemism  and  the 
practice  of  taboo.  If  now  we  examine  the  culture  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  we  find  that  all  three  of  these  features  are 
only  present,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  one  region,  that  com- 
prising Florida,  Ysabel,  Guadalcanar  and  Savo,  which  may 
conveniently  be  spoken  of  as  the  matrilineal  region'. 

The  religious  cult  of  this  region  is  essentially  a  cult  of 
ghosts,  its  social  organisation  stands  alone  in  the  Solomons 
in  being  based  on  totemism,  and  the  protection  of  property 
by  means  of  taboo-marks  connected  with  the  ghostly  tindalo 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  culture.  It  is  in  this  matrilineal 
region  that  the  resemblance  between  the  secret  ritual  of  the 
Tamate  societies  and  the  open  culture  of  the  Solomons  comes 
out  most  strongly.  Further,  it  is  only  in  this  matrilineal 
region  that  we  have  any  evidence  of  secret  societies  similar  to 
those  of  southern  Melanesia. 

According  to  my  scheme,  it  is  the  kava-people  who  founded 
the  Tamate  societies,  and  it  is  the  culture  of  this  people  which 
is  enshrined  in  their  ritual ;  it  will  therefore  follow  that,  if 
the  kava-people  settled  in  the  Solomons,  it  is  the  matrilineal 
region  which  has  preserved  their  culture  most  purely.  I  pro- 
pose to  adopt  as  my  working  hypothesis  that  the  kava- 
people  settled  in  the  Solomons,  and  that  in  the  matrilineal 
region  of  these  islands  there  has  been  preserved  the  culture 
resulting  from  the  blend  of  the  kava-people  with  the  dual 

'  Recent  accounts  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev,  C,  E.  Fox  show  that  many  p.arts  of 
the  island  of  San  Cristoval  must  also  be  included  in  this  region. 
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people,  but  relatively  little  influenced  by  the  betel-people, 
while  other  parts,  such  as  Ulawa  and  Malaita  and  the  more 
western  islands,  are  places  where  the  influence  of  the  betel- 
people  has  been  predominant.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
matrilineal  islands  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  Solomons, 
suggesting  that  the  betel-people  have  gradually  invaded  the 
islands  from  several  sides:  it  is  probable  that  their  culture 
was  still  encroaching  on  that  of  the  earlier  settlers  when  the 
islands  were  first  visited  in  the  last  century. 

The  complete  absence  of  betel-chewing  in  Fiji  shows  that 
the  betel-people  can  have  had  no  direct  influence  in  these 
islands ;  on  the  assumption  I  am  now  making,  Fiji  should  be 
the  seat  of  the  interaction  of  the  kava-people  with  the  dual 
people,  more  recent  Polynesian  influence  being,  of  course,  also 
present.  On  this  assumption,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
Fiji  has  closer  affinities  in  culture  with  the  matrilineal  region 
than  with  other  regions  of  the  Solomons,  and  there  can  be 
litde  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  The  resemblance  is  par- 
ticularly striking  in  their  systems  of  relationship.  No  systems 
recorded  in  this  book  show  a  closer  resemblance  than  those 
of  the  coastal  people  of  Fiji  and  of  the  matrilineal  region  of 
the  Solomons.  There  is  not  merely  a  resemblance  in  structure 
dependent  on  the  fact  that  both  are  based  on  the  cross- 
cousin  marriage,  but  many  of  the  terms  are  the  same  in  the 
two  places,  the  identity  extending  even  to  the  possessive 
pronouns.  Further,  the  close  resemblance  which  thus  exists 
between  the  terms  of  relationship  of  the  two  places  is  only 
one  instance  of  a  general  linguistic  similarity,  for  F.  W. 
Schmidt  has  especially  noted  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  languages  of  Florida,  Ysabel  and  Guadalcanar  and  those 
of  Fiji'. 

Another  feature  which  brings  Fiji  into  relation  with  the 
matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons,  and  both  places  into  rela- 
tion with  the  Banks  and  New  Hebrides,  is  the  presence  of 
secret  societies.  If  these  societies  are  institutions  founded 
by  the  kava-people,  it  is  a  striking  fact  in  favour  of  the 
predominance  of  this  people  in  the  matrilineal  region  of  the 
Solomons  that  it  should  be  in  this  region  only  that  secret 
societies  are  known  to  have  existed. 


I   now  return  to  the  substances  which   form  the  special 

'  Mtti.  AHlkrtip.  ijfs.  K-'t'e/t,  1899,  XXIX,  251. 
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subject  of  this  chapter.  I  have  spoken  of  the  culture  of 
the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons  as  having  been  rela- 
tively little  influenced  by  the  betel- people.  Though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  their  influence  was  slight  compared  with 
that  exerted  on  other  regions  of  the  group,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  by  no  means  small  absolutely,  and  one  of  the  facts 
to  be  explained  is  the  disappearance  of  kava. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  this  disappearance  is  com- 
plete. It  may  be  noted  that  kava  is  used  in  such  a  way  in 
Vanikolo  and  Tikopia  that  it  might  easily  be  overlooked ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  its  use  in  Vanikolo  has  been  completely 
overlooked  until  now,  and  has  been  recorded  in  this  book 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  kava  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  Solomons,  perhaps  in  the  ritual  of  the 
bush-people  of  which  we  are  at  present  completely  ignorant. 
In  southern  Melanesia,  kava  is  closely  connected  with  the 
secret  organisations  and  with  the  cult  of  ghosts ;  we  should 
therefore  expect  to  have  found  its  use  connected  with  the 
Matambala  of  Florida,  and  it  is  possible  that  kava  disap- 
peared with  the  extinction  of  these  societies. 

In  any  case,  there  is  so  much  which  suggests  the  presence 
of  the  kava-people  in  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  assume  that  kava  was  once  used  in 
those  islands  ;  if  so,  its  disappearance  would  have  been  merely 
the  result  of  a  further  progress  of  the  changes  which  have 
made  it  so  inconspicuous  in  Vanikolo  that  it  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
any  conditions  which  will  explain  how  a  practice  intro- 
duced from  without  should  succeed  in  displacing  another,  to 
which  we  must  suppose  the  peopie  to  have  been  attached  by 
long  custom. 

It  is  not.  I  think,  difficult  to  see  how  kava,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  used  as  a  daily  stimulant,  may  have  been  displaced  by 
betel-mixture.  Ka' -a  is  a  substance  which  can  only  be  used 
after  prolonged  preparation ;  even  in  those  parts  of  Melanesia 
where  it  is  used,  the  supply  of  the  root  is  generally  far  from 
plentiful.  Further,  in  the  Banks  Islands  its  use  is  properly 
limited,  not  merely  to  men,  but  to  the  older  men  and  chiefs, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  limitation  would  also  have  been 
present  in  the  Solomons. 

The  constituents  of  betel-mixture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  at   hand.     They   are   carried  in   the   basket  or    bag 
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ready  for  immediate  use  at  any  moment :  the  mixture  is  used 
by  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages,  and  both  the  areca-nut  and 
betel-pepper  are  abundant  in  the  Solomons,  so  that  even  if 
they  were  brought  from  elsewhere  by  human  agency,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  thriven  abundantly.  It  is  not  un- 
natural that  substances  which  can  be  used  immediately,  which 
are  abundant  and  freely  available  to  all,  should  have  displaced 
in  everyday  life  one  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  evi- 
dence elsewhere,  was  scarce  and  only  allowed  to  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population. 

If,  then,  kava  was  once  present  in  the  Solomons  and 
other  places  invaded  by  a  betel-chewing  people,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  the  earlier  use  of  kava  should  have  been 
displaced  by  the  practice  of  betel-chewing,  at  any  rate  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  people.  It  becomes  readily  intelligible 
why,  in  such  islands  as  Vanikolo  and  Tikopia  where  we  may 
suppose  the  introduction  of  betel  to  have  been  relatively 
recent,  the  use  of  kava  has  wholly  disappeared  from  ordinary 
life,  and  is  drunk  only  in  connection  with  religious  ceremonial, 
or  is  made  only  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  religious 
offering. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  origin  of  kava-drinking.  The  practice  of  betel- 
chewing  is  widespread,  and  Melanesia  forms  but  one  corner 
of  so  large  an  area  of  distribution  that  we  can  be  confident 
that  it  was  brought  into  Melanesia  by  an  immigrant  people 
as  a  fully  developed  practice.  With  kava  the  case  is  different. 
Its  use  is  limited  to  Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  Melanesia  in- 
cluding the  Admiralty  Islands,  and  New  Guinea,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  within  this  area  that  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  practice.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
brought  by  the  kava-people  as  a  fully  developed  custom,  but 
arose  through  the  needs  and  conditions  of  their  new  home. 

The  suggestion  I  make  concerning  the  origin  of  kava- 
drinking  is  one  which  involves  a  conclusion  which  will  only 
be  reached  at  a  later  stage  of  my  argument  in  the  next 
chapter.  I  mention  it  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  origin  of  kava  now. 

This  conclusion  is  that  there  was  no  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  cultures  of  the  kava-people  and  the 
betel  people.     Probably  both  peoples  came  from   the   same 
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part  of  the  world,  and  the  differences  between  them  are 
perhaps  to  be  explained  merely  by  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  two  streams  of  migration  and  by  developments  and 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  interval.  Betel-cl  .:wing 
is  a  complex  practice  which  involves  the  use  of  three  different 
substances';  it  must  have  arisen  by  a  process  in  which  one 
substance  was  first  added  to  another,  and  then  at  a  later  stage 
the  third  substance  added  to  the  other  two.  it  is  possible 
that  when  the  kava-people  left  their  old  hofre,  the  custom  of 
chewing  betel  was  still  in  process  of  develop.nent,  and  that  at 
this  time  the  practice  was  limited  to  the  chewing  of  the  leaf 
of  the  betel-pepper,  or  it  may  be  that  it  was  only  this  element 
of  the  mixture  which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  to  their 
new  home.  Still  another  possibility  is  that  the  migrants  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  betel-chewing  in  its  entirety,  but 
brought  none  of  its  constituents  with  them,  so  that  they 
could  only  use  such  ingredients  of  the  mixture,  or  plants  which 
resembled  these  ingredients,  as  they  found  in  their  new  home. 
In  either  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  hrst  chewed 
the  leaves  until  it  was  discovered,  perhaps  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  Pentecost  story,  that  the  root  furnished  a  more 
potent  means  whereby  to  procure  the  desired  effect  of  the 
plant.  Having  once  discovered  the  properties  of  the  root,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  it  became  the  custom  to  grate  or  pound 
it  in  some  places  and  to  chew  it  in  others,  and  that  from 
these  beginnings  there  have  developed  the  various  methods 
of  preparing  the  substance  which  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia. 

Some  facts  may  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  this  mode 
of  origin  of  the  use  of  kava.  In  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago, according  to  Stephan  and  Gl•aebner^  the  pepper 
used  as  a  constituent  of  betel-mixture  is  probably  Ptper 
methysticum,  suggesting  that  the  betel-people  found  this  plant 
when  they  reached  this  region  and  substituted  it  for  that  they 
had  used  in  their  former  home.  Further,  the  betel-pepper  is 
known  in  various  parts  of  Polynesia  as  kavakava-atua  (Mar- 
quesas), ava-ava-aitu  (Samoa),  and  avaava-alua  (Tahiti). 
These  names  clearly  indicate  the  sacred  character  of  the 
plant,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  sanctity  is  due  to  the 
tradition  of  the  existence  and  use  of  this  plant  in  the  former 


'  Still  more  are  used  at  present  in  some  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
-  Aeu-AitikUftbuif;,  Ucriin,  1907,  p.  59. 
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home  of  the  kava-piople.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  one 
of  the  very  few  plants  used  in  likopia  as  a  remedy  is  the 
kavakava,  which  may  possibly  be  the  betel-pepper. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  the  use  of  kava  was  a  development 
of  the  practice  of  chewing  betel,  a  view  which  has  already 
been  advanced  in  somewhat  different  form  by  Christian'. 
This  seems  to  furnish  by  far  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  a  practice  which  is  distinctively  Oceanic. 

One  alt'  rnative  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that 
the  practices  of  drinking  kava  and  chewing  betel  do  not 
indicate  two  successive  migrations,  but  have  ari.sen  only  through 
the  absence  of  the  proper  constituents  of  betel-mixture  in 
certain  parts  of  Oceania.  Thus,  it  might  be  held  that  the 
absence  of  betel-chewing  in  southern  Melanesia,  Fiji  and 
Polynesia  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  areca-palm,  so  that  it 
was  only  in  these  parts  of  Oceania  that  the  immigrants  were 
driven  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  betel-pepper  identical  with, 
or  similar  to,  that  u.sed  in  betel-chewing.  It  might  seem  to 
be  in  favour  of  this  view  that  th(  areca-palm  is  said  to  be 
absent  in  Fiji  and  Polynesia,  although  its  presence  has  been 
recorded  in  the  New  Hebrides'. 

There  are,  however,  two  sets  of  facts  which  make  this 
alternative  improbable.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
of  the  food-plants  and  other  objects  of  economic  importance 
of  Oceania  have  been  introduced  by  the  immigrant  peoples 
to  whom  I  have  ascribed  the  use  of  kava  and  betel ;  we 
should  then  have  to  explain  why  these  immigrants  failed  to 
introduce  the  areca-palm  in  a  similar  way.  Still  more  con- 
clusive, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  presence  and  mode  of 
use  of  both  kava  and  betel  in  Vanikolo  and  Tikopia  show 
that  there  have  been  successive  introductions  of  the  two 
substances.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  i  'hering  to 
my  hypothesis  of  the  two  streams  of  migration  into  Melanesia 
which  I  denote  by  their  respective  uses  of  kava  and  betel. 


'   The  Caroline  Islands,  Lundun,  1S94,  p.  i  S9. 
'^  Soiuerville,yc)«r«.  Antk.  Inst.  1894,  XX. .i,  i 
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It  is  an  essential  part  of  my  general  scheme  that  the 
immigrants  into  Melanesia  practised  a  cult  of  the  dead  as 
the  prominent  element  in  their  religion.  Since  this  cult  of 
the  dead  is  a  pronounced  feature  of  the  religion  of  Tikopia 
and  of  the  secret  societies  of  southern  Melanesia,  it  follows 
that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people.  A  cult  of  the 
dead  is  also  the  prominent  feature  of  the  religion  of  islands, 
such  as  Eddystone  and  Malaita,  where  I  suppose  the  influence 
of  the  betel-people  to  have  been  predominant.  We  have  there- 
fore to  conclude  that  the  cult  of  the  dead  was  common  to  both 
the  immigrant  streams  supposed  to  have  entered  Melanesia. 
I  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  differences  between  the  cults  of 
the  two  peoples. 

The  prominent  '"^ature  of  the  existing  cult  of  the  dead  in 
the  Solomons  is  the  impKjrtance  of  the  skull.  In  these  islands, 
and  especially  in  those  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  influence  of  the  betel-people  has  been  strong,  the  whole 
religious  ritual  centres  round  the  skulls  of  ancestors  and 
relatives,  which  are  long  preserved  in  special  shrines  and  are 
the  object  of  numerous  rites.  We  can  with  some  confidence 
ascribe  the  highly  developed  cult  of  the  skull  in  the  Solomons 
to  the  betel-people,  but  we  cannot  so  confidently  exclude  a 
skull-cult  from  the  religion  of  the  kava-people. 

Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ritual  of  the  Tamate 
societies  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  these  societies 
practise  rites  in  which  the  skull  has  a  place.  The  only  part 
of  the  ritual  of  the  Tamate  societies  which  I  have  recorded 
with  any  approach  to  completeness  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
book  is  that  connected  with  initiation  into  one  society. 
There  must  be  many  other  examples  of  ritual  yet  to  be 
discovered,  and  the  special  association  of  the  societies  with 
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death  makes  it  far  from  improbable  that  there  arc  rites  in 
winch  the  skull  has  a  place'.  The  special  importance  of 
the  head  in  the  Banks  Islands  (i,  42)  suggests  the  existence 
of  the  idea  that  the  head  is  regarded  as  the  symbol  or 
representative  of  a  person,  an  idea  which  probably  underlies 
the  cult  of  the  skull. 

In  the  Solomons,  the  cult  of  the  skull  has  taken  a  direction 
which  gives  to  the  heads  of  enemies  an  importance  as  great  as 
that  attaching  to  the  sV  -lis  of  relatives,  though  of  a  different 
kind.  The  heads  an  '  .  i'-  of  enemies  have  become  the  chief 
object  of  warfare.  ,  u. ,  ^loducfr  '  the  head-hunting  which  is 

I  .u>  •"  js  of  the  culture  of  the 
vestern  islands.  The 
underlain  the  practice 
the  head  might  act  as 
uilding  of  a  new  house 
c  I  .- ,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
!■  \  .-IS  made  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
^'  oi  c'  M  ancestors.  It  is  probable 
•A  ..  .11  enemy  on  these  occasions 
■1*'  TIM  Jce  of  human  sacrifice,  the 
head  being  used  as  the  representative  of  the  human  victim. 
If  this  be  so,  head-hunting  would  be  merely  another 
development  of  the  cult  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  special 
importance  and  sanctity  of  the  skull.  Both  the  skull-cult  and 
the  practice  of  head-hunting  seem  to  have  been  the  outcome 
of  the  idea  that  the  head  is  the  representative  of  the  body,  and 
that  skulls  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  permanent  memorial  of 
the  dead,  whether  relatives  or  enemies.  The  skull  of  a  relative 
is  kept  in  order  that  it  may  act  as  the  symbol,  if  not  as  the 
actual  abiding-place,  of  the  dead,  to  be  honoured  and  pro- 
pitiated, while  the  skulls  of  enemies  are  preserved  to  act  as 
the  means  whereby  this  honour  and  propitiation  are  offered. 

The  head-hunting  of  Melanesia  is  mo-^t  highly  developed 
in  the  Western  Solomon  Islands,  being  ha  *  ly  present  at  all  in 
the  matrilineal  region,  the  people  of  whici.  .lave  suffered  very 
greatly  from  the  depredations  of  the  western  islanders.  It  is 
completely  absent  from  southern  Melanesia.  We  can  there- 
fore be  confident  that  the  practice  did  not  belong  to  the  culture 
of  the  kava-people,  and  the  high  degree  of  its  development  in 

'  Since  this  was  written.  Speiser  (Sudsf^,  U'-st'nlH,  K^tnmhtlen,  Leipzig,  i9i3, 
p.  207)  has  recorded  definite  evidence  of  a  skull-cult  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
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the  Western  Solomons  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  betel-people.  Indeed,  1  believe  it  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  this  people  that  they  anight  appropriately  be 
called  the  head-hunting  people.  The  practice  of  chewing 
betel  has  been  the  element  of  the  culture  of  this  people  which 
has  spread  most  widely,  but  the  distribution  of  head-hunting 
would  probably  furnish  a  more  accurate  guide  in  showing 
where  their  influence  has  been  specially  in  action. 

The  practice  of  head-hunting  and  a  highly  developed  cult 
connected  with  the  skulls  of  relatives  thus  appear  to  be  limited 
to  places  where  the  influence  of  the  betel-people  has  been 
predominant.  The  sanctity  of  the  head  in  s  Duthern  Melanesia, 
however,  indicates  that  the  central  idea  which  underlies  the 
practices  of  the  betel-people  is  also  present  in  some  degree  in 
that  region,  and  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people. 
The  sanctity  of  the  head  among  the  kava-people  thus  suggests 
some  community  of  culture  between  them  and  the  betel-people. 
It  suggests  that  the  practices  of  the  betel-people  are  only  a 
further  development  of  beliefs  and  practices  already  (X)ssessed 
by  the  kava-people  ;  and  that  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples  were 
only  two  successive  streams  of  migrants  possessing  closely 
related  cultures.  They  suggest  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
migration,  the  cult  of  the  dead  was  already  to  som.e  degree 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  special  sanctity  of  the  head 
and  its  use  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body,  but  that 
when  a  second  migration  again  carried  a  cult  of  the  dead  to 
Melanesia,  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  the  head  had  become 
much  greater,  and  had  come  to  be  associated  with  the  practice 
of  using  the  heads  of  enemies  as  the  means  whereby  their 
own  dead  might  be  honoured  and  propitiated. 

At  this  stage  I  may  consider  briefly  how  far  there  is 
evidence  that  a  cult  of  the  dead  is  practised  in  FolyP'  sia,  and 
whether  this  is  in  any  way  associated  with  the  idea  that  the 
head  or  skull  is  the  representative  of  the  body. 

The  account  given  in  Chapter  xii  makes  it  clear  that  one 
of  the  most  important  classes  of  atua  among  the  Tikopians 
consists  of  the  ghosts  of  dead  relatives  and  ancestors.  Else- 
where in  Polynesia,  there  is  also  no  question  thai  those  who 
are  called  atua,  otua,  etc.,  are  often  the  ghosts  of  ancestors, 
though  it  would  seem  as  if  this  class  of  atua  has  been  some- 
what thrust  into  the  background  by  spiritual  beings  of  anoth(T 
order. 
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The  second  question,  whether  the  Polynesian  cult  of  the 
dead  is  associared  with  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  head  or 
skull,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  though  the  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  the  body  does  not  appear  to  approach 
in  any  measure  that  which  I  suppose  to  have  existed  among 
the  betel-people.  Throughout  Polynesia  the  head  of  a  chief 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  its  sanctity  is  the  motive  of  the 
custom  so  often  noted  in  Polynesia  which  does  not  allow 
a  chief  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  anyone  can  walk 
over  his  head.  Further,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  the  skull  was 
often  preserved  after  death,  and  might  even  be  taken  as  a 
trophy  in  war.  The  skull  of  a  sacrificial  victim  might  also  be 
preserved  when  the  rest  of  his  body  was  destroyed,  showing 
clearly  the  presence  of  the  idea  that  the  head  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  body.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
head-hunting  as  an  organised  and  habitual  practice'.  The 
importance  of  the  head  in  Polynesia  appears  to  be  little  more 
than  such  as  I  have  ascribed  to  the  kava-people. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  cult  of  the  dead  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  feature  of  the  general  religious  practices  of  Melanesia 
and  Polynesia,  and  of  the  ritual  of  secret  societies.  I  have 
now  to  inquire  whether  we  can  obtain  any  more  definite 
knowledge  by  a  study  of  the  beliefs  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  life  after  death,  and  of  the  modes  of  disponing  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead. 

The  home  of  the  dead. 

Dr  Codrington  has  put  on  record  the  striking  difference 
lietween  northern  and  southern  Melanesia  in  the  beliefs  con- 
cerning th«-  abode  of  the  soul  after  death'.  In  the  Banks  and 
Torres  Islinds  and  in  the  New  Hebrides,  it  is  the  almost 
universal  belief  that  the  dead  live  underground,  the  way  to 
the  home  beneath  the  earth  being  in  some  cases  through  the 
volcanic  vents  which  occur  in  these  i.slands.  In  the  Solomons, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  the  dead  find 
their  way  after  death  to  islands,  either  in  other  parts  of  the 
Solomons  or  more  remofely  situated.      Here   and    there    in 

'  The  most  probable  ex.iinples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mart^uesas  and  New 
Zealand,  but  even  in  these  islands  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  uking  of  heads 
had  the  six-ial  or  religious  importance  which  attaches  to  the  practice  among  the 
headhunting  f>cuples  of  Melanesia. 

»  M.,  264. 
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the  Solomons,  however,  as  in  Savo,  we  find,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  widely  diffused  belief,  the  idea 
that  the  dead  go  into  volcanic  craters  or  caverns,  while  in  at 
least  one  place  in  southern  Melanesia,  in  Anaiteum,  it  is 
believed  that  the  dead  reach  their  future  home  by  sea. 

There  seem,  thus,  to  be  two  chief  kinds  of  Melanesian 
belief  concerning  the  home  of  the  dead ;  one  found  in  southern 
Melanesia  and  Santa  Cruz,  that  the  dead  live  underground  ; 
the  other,  existing  in  the  Solomons  and  in  Anaiteum,  that  the 
dead  pass  by  sea  to  another  island.  Taking  Melanesia  alone, 
the  distribution  of  these  two  beliefs  might  suggest  that  the 
passage  to  another  island  was  the  belief  of  the  betel-people, 
while  the  belief  in  an  underground  Hades  either  belonged  to 
the  kava-people,  or  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
interaction  between  their  beliefs  and  those  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  Polynesia  we  find  a  condition 
inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  if  it  be  combined  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  absence  of  the  betel-people  from  Polynesia. 
I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  Tikopian  belief  concerning 
the  home  of  the  dead,  but  m  other  parts  of  Polynesia  both 
the  Melanesian  beliefs  are  found.  There  is  a  world  of  the 
dead,  either  on  or  above  the  earth,  and  another  beneath  the 
earth,  but  in  both  cases  this  home  may  be  reached  by  sea. 
Thus,  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  the  home  of  the  dead  was 
near  the  island  of  Sav  "ii,  so  that  the  people  of  other 
islands  had  to  pass  there  by  sea  and  find  their  way  to  the 
underworld'.  The  belief  in  the  passage  of  the  dead  to  their 
future  home  by  the  sea  would  thus  seem  to  be  common  to 
both  kava-  and  betel-peoples.  This  belief,  however,  need  not 
have  been  an  original  belief  of  either  people  ;  it  need  only  be 
a  belief  common  to  migrant  peoples  who  have  reached  a  new 
home  by  sea.  It  would  be  a  natural  belief  if  the  first 
immigrants  wished  and  hoped  to  return  after  death  to  the 
country  whence  they  had  come.  Th'.'  passage  of  the  dead  to 
their  future  home  by  sea  need  not  have  been  the  original 
belief  of  either  kava-  or  betel-people,  but  only  one  common 
to  the  two  peoples,  because  both  were  migrants  whose  route 
WHS  on  the  sea.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  that  this  belief 
should  be  common  to  the  betel-people  of  the  Solomons 
and  the  kava-people   of  Polynesia  ;  the   fact   which   requires 

'  htair,  Old  Samoa,  1897,  pp.  217-9, 
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explanation  is  the  rarity  of  the  belief  in  a  passage  by  sea  in 
southern  Melanesia,  the  culture  of  which  seems  to  be  largely 
that  of  a  people  who  must  have  migrated  by  sea. 

The  question  remaining,  whether  the  belief  in  an  under- 
ground Hades  belongs  to  the  dual  people  or  the  kava-people, 
is  one  which  will  receive  an  answer  when  we  are  considering 
the  ritual  of  death.  All  that  I  need  do  here  is  to  suggest  the 
connection  of  the  belief  in  an  underworld  with  the  presence  of 
volcanic  activity.  In  southern  Melanesia,  where  the  belief  in 
an  underworld  is  general,  there  are  many  manifestations  of 
volcanic  activity,  and  volcanoes  are  also  present  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Savo,  and  Bougainville,  three  places  where  the 
belief  is  found  farther  north".  Further,  the  association  also 
exists  in  Polynesia,  for  in  the  Samoan  Islands  it  is  believed 
that  the  dead  find  their  way  to  an  underworld  by  an  entrance- 
on  the  actively  volcanic  island  of  Savaii,  while  the  belief  in 
an  underworld  is  also  prominent  in  New  Zealand,  where  mani- 
festations of  volcanic  activity  are  abundant.  It  is  in  such 
islands  as  Tahiti,  where  there  are  no  volcanoes,  that  the 
belief  in  an  underground  Hades  seems  to  be  absent  or 
inconspicuous. 

A  further  point  of  interest  in  Polynesia  is  that  in  some 
places  there  are  two  beliefs  concerning  the  home  of  the  dead, 
the  chiefs  and  the  ordinary  people  having  different  destinies 
after  death.  Thus,  in  the  Marquesas,  chiefs  and  the  higher 
gods  are  believed  to  inhabit  a  paradise  in  the  sky,  while  the 
underworld  is  the  abode  of  the  lesser  gods  and  of  the  com- 
mon people".  In  the  Tahitian  Islands  there  was  also  the  belief 
in  a  heaven  in  the  sky  above  the  high  mountains,  to  which 
went  the  Areois  and  the  chiefs,  while  it  was  also  open  to  their 
friends  through  the  mediation  of  the  priests.  Others  went  to 
Po,  or  the  land  of  obscurity".  Again,  in  New  Zealand,  there 
was  some  idea  of  chiefs  going  to  heaven  after  death,  while 
those  of  inferior  rank  went  to  the  Hades,  called  Po  or  Night, 
which  was  located  under  the  earth'.  The  combination  of  the 
two  beliefs  points  either  to  the  presence  of  two  strata  in  the 
population  of  Polynesia  or  to  a  special  development  of  belief 


'  Kor  Bougainville,  see  Thurnwald,  /.eitsch.f.  EthnvL  1910,  p.  130. 

'  Kadiguet,  Les  demurs  Sauvai^es,  I'aris,   1882,  p.  220      The  paradisi-  m 
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sky  is    also  inhabited   by  warriors  who  die  on  the  field  of   battle,  suii  ides,  and 
women  who  die  in  childbirth. 

■''  Moerenhout,  up.  cit.  pp.  432  5. 

*  Taylor.  Tc  Ikit  a  Maui,  1870,  p.  389. 
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having  taken  place,  but  the  further  consideration  of  this 
problem  may  be  deferred  till  the  ritual  of  death  has  been 
studied. 

Disposal  of  the  dead. 

Before  I  begin  this  account  it  will  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing about  terminology.  Most  writers  on  Oceanic  ethno- 
graphy use  the  term  burial  in  several  senses,  including  both 
interment  and  other  modes  of  disposal,  but  in  general  when 
they  say  that  a  body  is  buried,  they  mean  that  it  is  interred. 
In  the  following  account  I  use  the  terms  interment  or  inhu- 
mation when  I  am  sure,  either  from  direct  statement  or  from 
other  evidence,  that  the  body  is  put  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  I  shall  occasionally  use  the  words  "burial"  and 
"bury"  in  a  generic  sense  to  include  all  varieties  of  disposal 
of  the  body  other  than  cremation,  but  they  will  be  especially 
useful  where  I  quote  from  others  whose  descriptions  have  left 
the  exact  mode  of  treatment  doubtful.  They  will  also  be 
useful  terms  for  cases  which  occur  in  Melanesia  in  which  the 
body  is  only  partially  interred,  cases  in  which  part  of  the 
body  is  left  above  the  ground,  or  in  which  the  whole  body 
is  placed  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  but  is  not  covered  with 
earth. 

One  would  naturally  exf>ect  that  the  disposal  of  the  dead 
would  furnish  useful  indications  of  difference  of  culture.  The 
treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  death  and  the  life 
after  death,  that  we  should  ex|>ect  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
persistent  elements  of  the  culture  of  a  people.  If,  therefore. 
Melanesian  society  has  been  built  up  out  of  three  main  ele- 
ments only,  as  I  am  now  assuming,  we  should  expect  to  find 
at  the  most  three  main  methods  of  disfM)sal  of  the  dead  : 
and  if  as  I  have  sug}.;(sted.  a  special  cult  of  the  dead  is 
common  to  the  kava-  and  betel-cultures,  we  might  even  expect 
to  find  the.se  two  peoples  agreeing  in  the  general  character  of 
their  disposal  of  the  dead,  in  which  case  we  ought  to  find  a 
high  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  as{)ect  of  culture  throughout 
()ceani.i.  It  is,  therefore,  pfirplexing  to  find  the  motJes  ol 
disposal  of  th'-  dead  in  Melanesia  to  be  so  numerous  and 
diverse  that  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  an  almost  hopeltr.ss 
task  to  assign  them  to  the  limited  number  of  categories 
•  lemanded    by   my    present    working   scheme.     Nevertheless, 
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this  task  must  be  undertaken,  and  I  beg^in  by  describing 
briefly  the  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead  which  are  found  in 
the  area  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  deal  and  in  Polynesia. 
I  shall  then  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  their 
great  variety  to  a  few  essential  forms,  i  will  consider  the 
various  localities  in  the  order  followed  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  book. 

The  Banks  Islands.  Here  the  most  general  method  is 
inhumation,  but  others  occur,  including  burial  in  caves  and 
preservation  in  chests  or  in  the  house.  In  the  district  of 
Gaua,  in  Santa  Maria,  the  body  was  laid  on  a  mat  and  dried 
between  two  fires  till  nothing  was  left  but  skin  and  bones,  a 
proces.s  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mummification, 
and  this  method  was  once  also  practised  in  Mota.  In  one 
part  of  Gaua  the  body  is  first  placed  between  the  two  fires, 
but  is  interred  at  the  end  of  five  days'. 

In  Vanua  Lava  the  body  of  a  dead  man  is  laid  in  his 
canoe,  and  this  is  placed  on  trestles  in  the  house  with  a  fire 
lighted  beneath  it.  The  fifth  day  after  death  is  called  "o 
kvMt  ma  vulc,"  "  the  head  broken  off."  because  on  that  day 
the  head  is  believed  to  break  off  from  the  body,  or  more 
probably  because  formerly  the  head  was  removed  on  that 
day.  Every  tenth  day  is  observed  to  the  hundredth,  and 
then  every  hundredth  day  till  the  thousandth,  when  the  bones 
are  wrapped  up  and  interred,  sometimes  in  :i  secret  place, 
sometimes  near  a  wona  or  a  gamal  or  a  house  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  kolekole  on  the  part  of  the  dead 
man. 

In  the  island  of  Ureparapara  the  body  of  a  dead  man  is 
tied  by  the  side  of  a  path  in  the  upright  position'. 

The  Torres  Islands.  In  these  islands  interment  is  now 
frequent,  but  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  formerly  laid  out 
on  stages  near  the  houses'.  On  thi  tenth  day  after  death 
the  head  is  removed  temporarily  frum  the  body  (1,  188). 
and  this  may  be  only  a  survival  of  a  permanent  .separation. 

The  New  Hebrides.  In  the  more  northern  islands  inhuma- 
tion is  practised,  and  an  account  given  by  I)r  Codrington' 
suggests  that  in  Pentecost  tht;  body  is  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture  during  th'-  funeral  ceremonies,  even  if  it  is  not  in- 
terred in  this  position. 


'  CoUnngton,  ,1/.,  267. 
'  Cudritigtun,  .M.,  2(31^. 


■  '  owe  this  information  to  the  Kev.  VV.  J.  Durrad. 
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In  Malikolo  the  body  is  either  interred  or  exposed  on  a 
platform  until  it  decays,  when  the  bones  are  interred'.  A  chief 
ts  interred,  but  his  skull  is  dug  up  later,  placed  on  a  figure 
in  human  form,  and  kept  in  a  special  house  called  the  house 
of  the  chiefs'.  In  Espiritu  Santo  the  bodies  of  ordinary 
people  are  interred',  in  some  parts  in  old  canoes*.  The  body 
of  a  chief  is  put  in  a  little  house  on  piles,  where  it  is  left  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun*. 

In  Ambrym  there  are  several  methods.  According  to 
Codrington',  interment  in  the  house  is  the  rule.  The  skull, 
jawbone  and  ribs  are  disinterred  five  months  later  and  put 
under  the  root  of  a  hollow  tree,  while  the  long  bones  are  laid 
in  a  tree.  The  body  of  an  important  man  is  kept  in  the 
house  lying  in  a  canoe  or  a  drum.  After  ten  months  the 
skull,  jawbone  and  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  are  kept  in 
the  house,  while  the  rest  of  the  bones  are  sunk  at  sea. 
According  to  Lamb',  the  body  of  a  chief  is  kept  in  the 
house  on  a  framework,  under  which  a  slow  fire  is  lighted, 
while  in  some  villages  it  is  exposed  on  a  high  platform. 
In  this  iirland  Suas*  found  a  body  interred  in  the  squatting 
posture  four  metres  below  the  surface. 

In  Anaiteum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  usually  thrown 
into  the  sea ;  the  highest  chiefs  are  interred,  but  with  the 
head  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  skull  can  he  taken  later 
and  kept  in  a  cave  or  placed  on  a  tree  in  a  sacred  grove". 

Santa  Cruz  Islands.  In  Santa  Cruz  and  Vanikolo  the 
usual  method  ap{)ears  to  be  interment  in  the  house,  but  in  the 
interior  of  Santa  Cruz  the  bones  are  dug  up  to  make  arrow- 
heads while  the  skull  is  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  house'". 
Mr  Blencowe  tells  me  that  the  people  may  also  keep  the  body 
above  ground  until  it  is  possible  to  pull  off  the  fle.sh  and  extract 
the  bones. 

The  Solomon  Islands.  At  Saa  and  neighbouring  places 
in  M.ilaita  the  bodies  of  commoners  are  interred,  but  the 
body  of  an  important  man  is  hung  up  in  the  house,  enclosed 

'    r.  \V;itt  LcKgatt,  Ref.  Austral.  Ass.  1892.  IV,  700. 
''  H.ij;en  I't  I'ineau,  fie7'.  li'KtkMOi;.  1889,  vil,  332. 
■■  Joly,  Hull,  lie  tit  Soc.  {FAnthropnl..  Paris,  1904,  .S<<r.  v,  t.  v,  369. 
'  H.inen  ft  I'ineau,  loc.  lit. 

•■■  joly, /w  lit  •  .t/.,  288,  n. 

■  Siiinls  ami  vkvj^',.i,  1905,  p.  118.  •  See  Joly,  op.  at.  p.  365. 

"  \.:>viT\e,/<ep.  Austral.  Ass.  1892,  p.  7ri:  lirovn.  ,\felaHest<ins  and  J'olyntsiiiits, 
p.  3(K>;  and  A.  W.  Murray,  Wonders  in  titi   Western  Isles,  1874,  p.  64. 
'"  Codrington.  -J/,  263  ^ 
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either  in  a  canoe  or  in  the  figure  of  a  sword-fish.  Later,  the 
bones  are  buried,  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  figure  of  a  bonito  fish  and  kept  in  the 
house.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  may  also  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  or  sometimes,  but  rarely,  burnt.  Still  another  method  is 
that,  also  met  with  in  southern  Melanesia,  in  which  the  body 
is  laid  on  a  platform,  sometimes  in  a  canoe,  till  it  is  dried  ; 
the  process  of  mummification  may  be  hastened  by  pouring 
water  upon  the  body.  Both  in  these  cases  and  when  the 
body  is  burnt,  the  skull,  or  part  of  it,  is  preserved'. 

In  San  Cristoval,  according  to  Codrington',  the  bodies  of 
common  people  are  cast  into  the  sea,  while  chiefs  are  interred, 
and  some  relic,  such  as  the  skull,  tooth  or  finger-bone,  taken 
up  later  and  preserved  in  a  shrine.  According  to  Verguet', 
the  bodies  of  important  persons  are  placed  on  wooden  plat- 
forms surrounded  by  palisades,  until  only  the  bones  remain. 
The  less  important  dead  are  also  placed  in  the  open,  sur- 
rounded by  palisades,  but  in  the  sitting  position  with  hands 
on  knees. 

In  Florida  interment  is  general,  but  the  skull  is  often  dug 
up  and  kept  in  the  house.  Men  are  sometimes  thrown  into 
the  sea  after  death  by  their  special  wish ;  in  Savo  this  is  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  common  people, 
while  the  bodies  of  chiefs  are  interred*.  Inhumation  is  usual 
in  Ysabel.  but  the  body  of  a  chief  is  interred  with  his  head 
near  the  surface,  and  a  fire  is  kept  burning  over  it,  so 
that  the  skull  may  later  be  removed  and  kept  in  the  house'. 

In  Eddvstone  Island,  the  body  is  exposed  in  the  squatting 
position  ;  .titer  a  time  the  head  is  removed  and  placed  in  a 
shrine,  which  usually  has  the  form  of  a  house.  Elsewhere  in 
this  part  of  the  Solomons,  the  skull  may  be  kept  in  a  box  in 
the  form  of  a  fish  or  of  the  human  figure.  Less  frequently 
in  Eddystone  the  botiy  is  thrown  into  the  sea  and,  as  in 
Florida,  usually  at  th*-  special  wish  of  the  deceased,  the 
bodies  of  the  rmisi  important  chiefs  being  treated  in  this  way 
it  they  should  so  wish. 

In  tht  Shortland  Islands  in  Bougainville  Straits  three 
different  meth<xls  are  recorded  by  Mr  Wheeler'.  The  bodies 
of  ordinary  people  .ire  either  interred  or  thrown  into  the  sea, 


'  Codrinijton,  .Vf ,  20  ■   3. 

^  Rn'.  iVElhnoii.  188;.  IV.  207. 

»  Ibid.  257. 


2  Ibid.  258. 

'  Codrington,  /V,  214. 

*■  Arch.  f.  Kelij(ioHSwiss.  1914,  xvii,  64. 
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while  those  of  chiefs,  or  of  women  of  chiefs'  rank,  are  burnt ; 
the  bones  are  collected  from  the  ashes  and  are  thrown  into 
the  sea  or  into  rivers,  or  are  interred.  The  disposal  of  the 
bones  has  features  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the 
totemism  of  this  region.  When  the  bones  are  thrown  into 
water,  which  is  the  more  frequent  practice,  this  is  done  at 
places  called  keno,  each  /atu  or  clan  having  its  own  keno, 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  bones  are  swallowed  by  fishes  or 
other  animals,  or  by  mysterious  beings,  of  which  one  example 
is  said  to  resemble  a  hand-net.  In  some  cases  the  animals 
which  become  receptacles  for  the  bones  are  included  in  the 
list  of  totems  of  the  /atu  obtained  by  Mr  Wheeler,  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  evident  that  they  are  included  in  the  same 
categor)^  for  in  each  case  the  dead  person  is  regarded  as 
the  fabtu  of  the  animal  or  other  being,  and  fabiu  is  a  term 
of  relationship  reciprocal  to  te/e  and  tua,  terms  for  grand- 
parents and  also  for  the  totem.  The  keno  is  also  regarded 
as  the  bathing-place  of  the  nunu  or  "soul"  of  the  dead 
man.  In  the  rarer  cases  in  which  the  bones  of  a  chief  are 
interred,  a  clan  may  also  use  a  special  locality  which,  though 
not  called  keno,  appears  to  be  its  equivalent 

In  Choiseul  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  either  burnt  or 
set  out  in  the  sitting  position,  as  in  Eddystone,  until  the  skull 
can  be  removed'. 

In  the  Buin  district  of  Bougainville  only  cremation  is 
practised.  The  body  of  a  dead  man  is  burnt  on  a  platform 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  bones  taken  from  the  ashes 
are  interred,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  each  clan  has  its 
own  special  locality  for  this  purpose*. 

Pc'nesia.  Numerous  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead  are 
practised  in  Polynesia'.  The  bodies  of  all  persons  are  interred 
in  Tonga.  Samoa  and  Tikopia.  In  many  other  islands  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  used  only  for  those  who  are  not  of  high 
rank,  when  it  is  customary  to  use  the  contracted  and  sitting 
position,  the  body  being  sometimes  bound  tighdy  in  this 
position.  In  Tikopia  the  body  is  interred  in  the  extended 
position,  but  the  bendini^  of  the  legs  which  was  recorded 
by  Mr  Durrad  (i.  346)  is  probably  a  survival  of  the  ancient 

'    I'hurnwald,  Fornhun^en  au/  lien  Salomolnsein  und  lUm  lUsmttrck-Archipfl, 
Berlin,  1912,  Ml,  27. 

-'    IliurnwHld,  op  ,il.,  p.  10  ;  also  /.filuh.  f.  Elknol.  1910,  xi.ll,  129. 

I'his  aiiil  !,<•  tollowiiiK  par.igraphs  give  only  a  brief  sumitiar)  of  a  full  a.  ■  oont 
I  rc'>trve  for  p-     u  aiion  elstwhcre. 
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use  of  the  contracted  position ;  the  extended  position  is  used 
in  Samoa  and  Ton^.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Tikopia.  inter- 
ment takes  place  either  in  the  house  or  within  a  structure 
representing  a  house,  while  in  Tonga  and  Samoa  the  bodies 
of  chiefs  are  interred  in  vaults  built  cf  stone.  Often  the  body 
is  buried  in  a  canoe  or  in  a  hollowed  log  of  wood  which  repre- 
sents a  canoe. 

A  second  modt;  of  treatment  is  preservation  of  the  body, 
either  in  th<:  house  or  on  a  stage  often  covered  with  a  roof.' 
Some  kind  of  mummification  is  usually  practised  in  thest; 
cases,  by  continual  rubbing  with  oil.  drying  by  means  of  a 
fire,  and  f)uncture  of  the  bfxly  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of 
the  products  of  decomposition. 

In  some  parts  of  Samoa  there  is  a  definite  process  of 
embalming  in  which  the  viscera  are  removed  and  buried. 
A  body  thus  treated  lies  on  a  platform  resting  upon  a  double 
canoe,  and  in  many  other  places  a  canoe  is  used  as  a  receptacle 
lor  the  body  while  it  is  undergoing  the  process  of  mummifi- 
cation. When  the  Ixjdy  is  thus  preserved  above  the  ground, 
the  bones  may  be  finally  interred,  or  pre.served  in  the  house,  or 
removed  to  a  secret  hollow  or  cavern,  often  in  the  highest 
part  of  an  island.  Sometimes  it  is  the  skull  only  which  is 
thus  preserved,  while  the  rest  of  the  bones  .ire  neglected. 
Nearly  everywhere,  it  is  the  bodies  of  chiefs  only  which  are 
thus  preserved  above  the  ground. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Samoa  and  Rarotonga.  interment  is 
delayed  in  the  case  of  chiefs  for  many  days,  during  which  the 
body  is  exposed,  and  in  Samoa  a  dead  chief  may  be  carried 
round  to  all  the  places  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
during  his  life.  Another  mode  of  disposal  is  to  put  the  body 
in  a  cave  or  chasm.  This  practice  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  practice  of  mummification. 

The  last  mode  of  disposal,  used  only  in  the  case  of 
commoners,  is  to  throw  the  body  into  the  sea.  or.  as  in  Niue. 
to  send  it  adrift  in  a  canoe.  The  dead  used  also  to  be  sent 
out  to  sea  in  canoes  in  Samoa. 

In  the  attempt  to  reduce  these  numerous  and  diversified 
funeral  rites  of  Oceania  to  a  few  main  principles,  I  will  begin 
witli  a  widespread  feature  of  these  rites  according  to  which  the 
bodies  ol  the  dead  are  placed  in  canoes  or  in  representatives 
of  canms.     The  canoe   forms  a  feature  of  the  ritual,   both 
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when  the  body  is  interred,  and  when  it  is  preserved  on  plat- 
forms or  in  the  house.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
function  of  the  canoe  is  to  convey  the  dead  to  their  future 
home,  either  on  the  earth  or  to  some  place  from  which  there 
is  access  to  the  underworld.  In  considering  the  nature  of 
the  home  of  the  dead,  I  pointed  out  that,  while  we  can  con- 
fidently ascribe  the  belief  in  the  passage  of  their  dead  by  sea 
to  the  immigrants,  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  it  to  one 
only  of  the  peoples  I  suppose  to  have  come  into  Melanesia. 
The  belief  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  if  immigrants 
into  Oceania  believed  in  a  return  after  death  to  the  country 
from  which  they  had  come.  Similarly,  there  is  no  reason  to 
assign  the  use  of  a  canoe,  so  clearly  connected  with  this 
passage,  to  one  body  of  immigrants.  It  may  be  only  a 
result  of  the  route  taken  by  people  who  have  migrated  by 
sea.  The  practice  can  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  fact  of 
migration,  and  does  not  show  that  the  use  of  a  canoe  was 
the  practice  of  the  immigrants  in  their  original  home.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  funeral  practices  due 
to  the  nature  of  .1  migration,  and  not  as  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  any  special  body  of  immigrants. 

Another  funeral  practice  of  Oceania  may  also  be  con- 
nected with  the  belief  in  an  after-life  to  be  reached  by  a 
passage  across  the  sea.  It  may  be  that  the  dead  are  thrown 
mto  the  sea  in  order  that  they  may  thus  pass  to  their  futuri- 
home.  In  Anaiteum,  where  this  is  the  practice,  it  is  believed 
that  the  ghost  plunges  into  the  sea  from  one  end  of  the 
island  and  swims  to  a  place  called  Umatmas',  the  treatment 
of  the  body  thus  running  parallel  with  the  conduct  of  the 
ghost.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  some,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
throwing  into  the  sea  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  sending 
adrift  in  a  canoe,  which  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Samoa  and 
Niue.  The  sending  adrift  of  those  condemned  to  death  in 
Tikopia  (i,  306)  may  be  only  the  persistence  of  one  Polynesian 
mode  of  treating  the  dead.  The  Niue  and  Tikopia  customs 
bring  the  practice  of  throwing  into  the  sea  into  relation  with 
the  use  of  the  canoe  in  interment  or  preservation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Anaiteum,  Savo,  the  islands  of 
Bougainville  Straits,  and  many  parts  of  Polynesia,  it  is  only 
the  bodies  of  commoner-^  which  are  thrown  into  the  sea.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Solomons,  however,  the  practice  is  not  so 

'  Turner,  Sa/noii,  p.  326. 
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limited,  but  the  bodies  of  chiefs  may  be  thus  treated  if  they 
have  so  desired  before  their  death.  The  treatment  of  the 
bones  of  chiefs  after  cremation  in  the  islands  of  Bouc;ainviIle 
Straits  shows  special  features  which  suggest  that  tnrowing 
into  the  sea  or  into  rivers  may  have  arisen  in  a  wholly 
different  way.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  later;  at 
present  I  shall  assume  that  throwinjj  into  the  sea  is  a  result 
of  migration. 

If  the  use  of  a  canoe  in  the  funeral  rites  and  the  practice 
of  throwing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  into  the  sea  are  the 
secondary  results  of  migration  rather  than  indications  of 
the  primary  beliefs  of  immigrants,  the  problem  before  us 
will  be  much  simplified.  It  will  not  bt-  necessary  to  assign 
these  practices  to  any  one  culture,  but  th«-y  may  be  regardevl 
only  as  complications  of  the  original  immigrant  beliefs  through 
the  fact  that  the  immigration  took  place  by  sea. 

Another  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  seems  in  some 
cases  to  be  the  result  of  certain  conditions  of  the  interaction 
between  neighbouring  peoples.  The  practice  of  burial  in 
caves  or  in  hollows  in  the  mountains  may  be  merely  the  out- 
come of  the  desire  of  the  immigrants  to  remove  their  dead 
from  all  possibility  of  disturbance.  Thus,  in  Melanesia,  the 
bones  of  the  dead  may  lie  stolen  in  order  that  they  may  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  spears  or  arrows,  or  that  they  may 
be  used  in  magic'.  Similar  motives  are  present  in  Polynesia, 
as  in  the  Marquesas,  where  the  skull  might  be  stolen  by  an 
enemy  as  a  trophy',  or  in  Tahiti,  where  the  bones  might  be 
taken  to  make  chisels,  borers  or  fishing-hooks".  In  many 
Polynesian  cases  the  caves  or  chasms  are  in  remote  and 
inaccessible  places,  and  their  situation  may  be  known  only 
to  a  few ;  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  possibility  of  desecration 
which  has  acted  as  the  immediate  motive  for  the  removal 
of  the  dead  to  these  resting-places,  and  the  practice  of  cave- 
burial  may  have  come  about  in  this  way,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  assign  it  to  any  special  culture 
or  cultures,  thus  producing  a  further  simplification  of  our 
problem.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  again.  For  the 
present  I  shall  assume  that  cave-burial  has  arisen  through 
special  conditions  within  Oceania,  so  that  we  are  left  with 

'  Joly,  Hull.  Je  la  Hoc.  ifAntk.,  Paris,  1904,  S<r.  v,  t.  v,  p.  369. 
»  CLivel,  Us  Marguisiens,  Paris.  1885,  p.  45  ;  also  Lanijsdorff,  VKy.iir.s  anj 
Travels,  1813,  p.  155. 

'  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  1829,  1,  524-5. 
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three  main  modes  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead: 
inhumation,  cremation  and  the  various  means  by  which  the 
body,  or  some  part  of  it,  is  preserved  above  the  ground. 

Since  cremation  is  practised  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
area  with  which  I  am  especially  concerned,  and  since  we 
know  very  little  about  it  even  there,  I  propose  to  leave  it  on 
one  side  for  the  present  and  to  deal  only  with  the  two  kinds 
of  disposal  which  remain,  inhumation  and  preservation  above 
the  ground. 

I  will  begin  by  considering  the  varieties  of  disposal  in 
which  the  body  is  preserved  above  the  ground.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  custom  has  its  roots  in  a  belief  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  not  objects  to  be  thrust  out  of 
sight  and  forgotten,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  among  the 
living  to  serve  as  centres  of  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

The  methods  which  seem  to  be  actuated  by  this  belief  are 
those  in  which  the  body  is  kept  in  the  house  or  on  a  plat- 
form, and  this  idea  of  preservation  is  especially  evident  in 
those  cases  in  which  some  kind  of  mummification  or  embalming 
is  practised.  If  now  we  add  the  idea  that  the  head  is  the 
representative  of  the  body  of  a  human  being,  a  large  number 
of  other  practices  fall  into  the  same  category,  including  many 
of  the  cases  of  inhumation  in  which  the  skull  is  disinterred 
and  preserved.  If  there  be  combined  the  two  ideas  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  preserved  and  that  the 
skull  is  the  representative  and  emblem  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  a  large  number  of  the  modes  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  in  Oceania  fall  into  one  category. 

Further,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  practices  can 
be  subsumed  under  the  narrower  heading  of  preservation  in 
the  house.  In  Espiritu  Santo  the  body  of  a  chief  is  put 
into  a  little  house,  with  a  roof  but  no  sides,  erected  on  piles. 
In  Mangareva,  Beechey'  illustrates  side  by  side  an  example 
of  exposure  on  a  simple  platform  and  one  in  which  the  plat- 
form and  body  are  covered  by  a  structure  having  the  form  of 
a  roof,  and  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia  the  bier  or  platform 
on  which  the  body  is  preserved  is  covered  by  a  house  or 
house-like  structure.  Such  cases  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  Oceania  suggest  that  the  exposure  of  the  dead  on 
platforms,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  disposal 

'  Narrative  of  Voyage  to  tki  Paiifii,  London,  1831,  1,  170. 
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of  the  dead,  is  only  the  survival  of  preservation  in  a  house, 
the  roof  disappearing  by  a  process  of  degeneration  as  the 
original  idea  underlying  the  practice  was  forgotten. 

In  the  western  islands  of  the  British  Solomons  the  skull, 
as  the  representative  of  the  body,  is  usually  kept  in  a  shrine, 
the  form  of  which  shows  that  it  represents  a  house,  so  that 
we  have  evidence  that,  even  when  the  body  is  represented 
on  y  by  its  head,  preservation  in  the  house  remains  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  practice'.     There  is  thus  evidence  that  a 

f^D"i"'"  •  °^  ^^^  ^'^^'y  diverse  practices  of  Melanesia 
and  Polynesia  can  be  brought  into  relation  with  one  another 
as  expressions  of  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  the  body 
in  a  house,  combined  in  some  cases  with  the  idea  that  the 
skull  IS  the  representative  or  emblem  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
Many  practices  become  intelligible  as  elements  of  a  single 
culture  if  we  suppose  that  a  people  imbued  with  the  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  the  body  after  death  acquired,  perhaps 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  towards  Oceania,  the 
further  idea  that  the  skull  is  the  representative  of  the  body 
*l-\  u  '  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^°  believe  that  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  hitherto  preserved  the  body  could  be  fulfilled 
as  well  if  the  head  only  were  kept. 

The  various  modes  of  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  all  seem  to  imply  the  absence  of  any  special  fear  of  the 
dead ;  or  if  such  fear  be  present,  we  must  regard  preservation 
as  part  of  a  cult  whereby  the  dead  are  rendered  harmless,  or 
even  friendly.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  inhumation  is 
associated  with  the  idea  of  removing  the  dead  as  effectually 
as  possible  from  contact  with  the  living,  we  should  have  in 
It  evidence  of  an  attitude  towards  the  dead  fundamentally 
different  from  that  underlying  the  practice  of  preservation 
one  which  we  could  safely  attribute  to  a  different  culture. 

In  studying  the  practice  of  inhumation  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  between 
two  chief  forms,  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  body 
is  interred,  whether  in  the  extended  or  contracted  attitude 
Our  information  from  Melanesia  concerning  the  position  of 
the  body  in  cases  of  interment  is  very  defective,  but  the 
squatting  position  of  the  body  unearthed  by  Suas  in  Ambrym 
suggests  that  the  ancient  practice  was  to  inter  in  this  position. 

w  '  ^*"' n""  t'''^^'''^®  ''"■  "''*  conclusion  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the 
Western  British  Solomons,  to  be  published  by  Mr  Hocart  and  myself 

R.  M.  S.      II.  g 
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It  is  clear  that  the  sitting  position  is  that  employed  in 
most  parts  of  Polynesia,  the  chief  exceptions  being  Tonga 
and  Samoa  where  interment  has  a  special  character  to  Se 
considered  later.  In  Tikopia,  where  the  extended  position 
is  used,  the  bending  of  the  legs  suggests  the  former  use  of 
the  contracted  position. 

In  some  cases  of  interment  in  the  sitting  position,  the 
limbs  are  tightly  bound  and  there  is  definite  evidence  from 
Mangaia  that  this  binding,  together  with  the  heaping  of 
stones  over  the  grave,  are  intended  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  dead  man'.  If  interment  in  the  contracted  position  is 
believed  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  deceased,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  in  it  the  manifestation  of  ideas  radically  opnosed 
to  those  connected  with  preservation  of  the  body  among  the 
living. 

Another  possibility  is  that  interment  is  associated  with  the 
belief  in  a  home  of  the  dead  beneath  the  ground.  I  have  no 
evidence  that  this  is  so  in  Melanesia,  buc  in  the  Fly  river 
region  of  New  Guinea  Dr  Landtman  has  recorded'  the  belief 
that  the  grave  is  a  means  of  passage  to  the  underworld 
which  suggests  the  possible  presence  of  the  association  I 
suggest.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  motive,  or 
one  of  the  motives,  underlying  inhumation,  we  should  still 
have  reason  to  separate  this  practice  widely  from  the  different 
varieties  of  preservation.  Whatever  be  the  motives  under- 
lying interment  in  the  contracted  position,  we  can  be  certain 
that  these  differ  so  widely  from  those  which  have  produced 
the  practice  of  preservation  that  we  can  confidently  assign 
the  two  modes  to  different  cultures. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  interment  in  the  extended 
position.  With  the  exception  of  Tikopia,  the  only  islands  in 
Polynesia  where  we  have  definite  evidence  for  the  use  of  this 
position  are  Tonga  and  Samoa,  and  in  both  places  our  definite 
evidence  for  the  use  of  this  position  is  where  chiefs  are  con- 
cerned ;  the  use  of  a  vault  also  distinguishes  these  islands 
from  other  places  in  Polynesia  where  interment  is  practised. 
When  the  royal  vault  in  Tonga  was  opened  for  the  interment 
of  Finau,  Mariner  saw  two  bodies,  which  had  been  buried  for 
over  forty  years,  in  an  almost  perfect  state',  suggesting  that 

'  Gill,  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,  1876,  p.  75. 

'  Festskri/I  tillegnad  Edvard  Westermarck,  HeUingfors,  1912,  p.  73. 

'  Tonga,  1817,  i,  40a 
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this  mode  of  interment  is  only  a  variety  of  the  practice  of 
preservation  m  the  house,  but  in  a  house  beneath  the  ground, 
further,  m  Sanioa  the  interment  is  preceded  by  a  long  period 
during  which  the  body  is  kept  among  the  living.     The  ex- 

™f  f";!.^'''"^"^°^  ^'J^'^  '''^"^"  ^"8^g^t«  ^  special  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  of  preservation  rather  than  one  actuated 
by  the  ideas  underlying  interment  in  the  contracted  position, 
i  propose  to  leave  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  this 
special  development  for  a  later  part  of  this  chapter 

rhe  general  result  of  this  survey  of  the  funeral  practices 
ot  Jceania  is  that,  putting  cremation  on  one  side,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  two  main  categories  depending  upon  two  widely 
divergent,  if  not  radically  opposed,  attitudes  towards  the 
dead ;  one  in  which  a  dead  body  is  an  object  to  be  preserved 
and  cherished;  the  other,  in  which  it  is  removed  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  all  contact  with  the  living 

In  several  parts  of  Oceania,  we  find  special  cases  in  which 
features  of  the  two  main  categories,  inhumation  and  preser- 
vation, are  combined.     Thus,  the  body  is  interred  in  Ysabel 
but  with  the  head  so  near  the  surface  that  the  skull  can  be 
removed  later  and  preserved;  many  other  examples  of  disin- 
terment could  be  cited,  designed  to  secure  the  skull  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body.     Again,  in  some  cases  in  which  the 
body  IS  preserved  in  a  canoe,  it  is  placed  in  the  sitting  position 
buch  combinations  of  customs  which  would  seem  originally  to 
have  been  based  on  opposed  ideas  are  most  naturally  to  be 
explained  by  the  blending  of  cultures  and  the  persistence  of 
custom  long  after  its  meaning  has  been  forgotten.     Such  a 
case  as  that  of  Ysabel  suggests  that  a  people  who  believed 
in  the  preservation  of  the  body,  or  of  the  skull  as  its  repre- 
seiititive,  settled  among  another  who  practised  inhumation 
and  that  the  needs  of  the  new-comers  were  met  by  continuing 
to  inter  the  body,  but  with  the  head  so  near  the  surface  that 
it  could  easily  be  removed  and  preserved.     Similarly,  inter- 
ment in  a  canoe   would  follow   naturally  if  a  people  who 
believed  in  the  passage  of  the  dead  to  another  island  settled 
T°u^  others  who  practised  inhumation.     The  descendants 
ot  the  blended  peopLs  would  continue  to  inter  their  dead 
but  would  place  the  body  in  a  canoe  so  that  it  might  succeed 
m  passing  to  its  future  home  in  spite  of  its  deposition  in  the 
earth. 

Having  now  established  the  presence  in  Oceania  of  two 
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modes  of  treatment  of  the  dead  which  seem  to  be  founded 
on  ideas  wMely  divergent  from,  if  not  diametrically  opposed 
to,  one  another,  the  task  which  presents  itself  is  to  assign 
these  modes  to  the  elements  of^  which  I  assume  Oceanic 
society  to  be  composed.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  place  the  two  modes  of  treating  the  dead  in  order  of  time, 
and  I  have  now  to  seek  for  criteria  which  will  enable  this  to 
be  done. 

The  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  an  underworld  of  the  dead 
in  southern  Melanesia  suggests  that  this  is  a  relatively  early 
belief;  if  inhumation  could  be  connected  with  this  belief, 
we  should  have  evidence  that  this  practice  is  also  relatively 
early.  We  have,  however,  no  clear  evidence  of  this  connec- 
tion and  must  look  elsewhere  for  our  criterion. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  that  the  chiefs  of 
Melanesia  represent  the  immigrant  element  of  the  population 
(see  II,  224),  and  the  possibility  suggests  itself  that,  if  chiefs 
and  commoners  observe  different  funeral  rites,  we  have  in 
these  differences  the  guide  for  which  we  are  seeking.  On 
examining  the  evidence,  we  find  that  in  Espiritu  Santo  the 
ordinary  people  inter  their  dead,  while  it  is  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  which  are  preserved  in  the  little  pile-dwellings  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  platform  so  often  used  else- 
where. Again  in  Malikolo,  it  is  the  skulls  of  chiefs  which 
are  disinterred  and  placed  in  special  houses.  Preservation  of 
the  body  is  also  associated  with  chieftainship  in  the  Solomons. 
The  bodies  of  commoners  are  interred  in  Saa,  while  the  bodies 
and  skulls  of  chiefs  are  preserved ;  in  Ysabel  again,  it  is 
the  skulls  of  chiefs  which  are  disinterred  and  kept  in  the 
house. 

The  custom  of  preservation  in  Melanesia  thus  seems  to 
be  definitely  associated  with  the  chiefs  whom  I  suppose  to 
represent  the  later  immigrant  element  in  the  population. 
This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  another  part  of  my 
scheme.  There  is  definite  evidence  that  preservation  of  the 
skull  is  associated  with  preservation  of  the  body.  If  I  am 
right  in  assigning  the  cult  of  the  skull  to  a  relatively  late 
period  of  Melanesian  history,  it  will  follow  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  associated  with  it  must  also  be  relatively  late, 
certainly  later  than  interment  in  the  sitting  position.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  direct  passage  from  preservation  of  the 
body  to  preservation  of  the  skull,  but  the  process  would  be 
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difficult  to  understand  if   the  practice   of   inhumation  were 
inteiposed  between  the  two. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  the  Melanesian  evi- 
dence. In  Savo,  the  bodies  of  commoners  are  thrown  into 
the  sea,  while  the  bodies  of  chiefs  are  interred ;  and  in  the 
Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  the  practice  of  inhumation  is, 
accordmg  to  Dr  Codrington,  a  relatively  late  practice.  In 
none  of  the  places,  however,  where  interment  in  Melanesia 
seems  thus  to  be  late,  have  we  any  satisfactory  evidence 
concerning  the  position  in  which  the  body  is  buried.  We 
do  not  know  in  what  position  the  body  is  interred  in  Savo, 
and  in  his  book  Dr  Codrington  does  not  mention  the  nature 
of  the  interment  in  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands.  He  kindly 
tells  me,  however,  that  he  never  heard  of  the  use  of  the 
sitting  position  and  thinks  its  occurrence  unlikely.  It  is  thus 
probable  that  it  is  the  extended  position  which  is  used  in  the 
mterments  of  these  islands,  in  which  case  they  will  form  no 
exception  to  the  rule  of  the  precedence  of  sitting  interment. 

The  balance  of  evidence  is  thus  in  favour  of  the  ascription 
of  the  practice  of  preservation  to  chiefs.  If,  as  I  suppose, 
chiefs  are  the  representatives  of  the  immigrants,  it  will  follow 
that  the  practice  of  preservation  in  Melanesia  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  immigrants,  and  that  of  interment  in  the  sitting  posture  to 
the  earlier  inhabitants  with  the  dual  organisation.  If,  as 
I  have  supposed,  the  main  difference  between  the  cults  of  the 
dead  practised  by  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples  is  a  greater 
development  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  skull  by  the 
latter  people,  it  will  follow  that  preservation  was  a  practice 
common  to  both  immigrant  peoples.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  betel-culture  would  be  the  concentration  of  the 
idea  of  preservation  upon  the  skull,  whereas  among  the  kava- 
people,  the  preservation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  would  have 
been  the  main  object  of  the  funeral  rites,  though  there  are 
definite  indications  of  a  belief  in  the  special  importance  of  the 
head.  The  study  of  the  modes  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  thus  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  was  reached  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  a  conclusion  still  earlier 
suggested  by  the  relation  between  the  use  of  kava  and  betel, 
that  the  kava-people  and  the  betel-people  are  but  two  successive 
streams  of  immigrants  with  cultures  closely  allied  to  one 
another.  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  if  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  thus  ascribed 
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to  immigrants,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  practice  must  have 
belonged  to  the  immigrant  culture  in  its  former  home.  It 
may  only  have  been  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
immigrants  for  the  return  of  their  bodies  to  their  former  home. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  kava-people  or  any  other  body  of 
immigrants  might  have  come  from  a  part  of  the  world  where 
inhumation  or  cremation  was  practised,  and  yet  may  have 
preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  order  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  the  ancient  home  for  the 
celebration  of  the  proper  rites.  The  practice  of  preservation 
in  Melan'^Ma  would  thus  be  the  result  of  the  transmission 
of  a  pra  ice  from  generation  to  generation,  which  in  the 
minds  of  the  immigrants  themselves  was  merely  the  means  to 
an  end  ;  it  would  be  a  practice  which  has  lost  its  original 
purpose  in  the  process  of  transmission.  According  to  this 
view,  the  practice  of  preservation  would  be  a  feature  of  culture 
of  the  same  order  as  the  use  of  a  canoe  in  the  funeral  rites. 
It  would  be  a  consequence  of  the  fact  of  migration,  and  not 
a  necessary  indication  of  the  original  nature  of  the  immigrant 
culture.  Nevertheless  from  one  point  of  view,  the  practice  of 
preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  a  sign  of  a  cultural 
influence  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  practice  of  interment  in 
the  contracted  and  sitting  position  is  associated  with  a  fear  of 
the  dead,  it  is  evident  that  preservation  could  only  have  come 
into  vogue  through  the  influence  of  people  with  very  different 
ideas.  Whether  the  practice  of  preservation  be  the  original 
custom  of  the  immigrants,  or  whether  it  be  the  outcome  of 
a  need  arising  in  their  new  home,  it  implies  the  presence  of 
ideas  very  different  from  those  which  seem  to  have  actuated 
the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 

The  view  to  which  the  argument  has  now  led  us  is  that 
the  dual  people  of  Melanesia  interred  their  dead  in  the 
sitting  position  and  that  the  custom  of  preserving  the  dead 
above  the  ground  was  brought  in  by  the  immigrants,  the 
feature  distinguishing  the  kava-people  from  the  betel-people 
being  that  the  former  believed  in  the  preservation  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  while  the  latter  were  content  to  preserve  the  skull 
as  its  representative.  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  closely 
this  scheme  accords  with  the  ascription  of  a  cult  of  the  dead, 
and  especially  of  dead  ancestors,  to  the  immigrants.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  my  general  scheme  that  both  the  kava-  and 
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the  betel-peoples  practised  a  cult  in  which  their  dead  ancestors 
and  relatives  were  the  recipients  of  offerings  and  prayers ;  it 
is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  this  scheme  that  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  should  be  preserved  in  order  that  they,  or  some 
part  of  them,  should  serve  as  an  outward  and  material  sign 
oi"  the  ghostly  influence  believed  to  be  so  powerful  in  the  lives 
of  their  survivors  and  descendants. 

The  ascription  of  the  preservation  of  the  dead  to  the 
kava-  and  betel-peoples  not  only  fits  in  harmoniously  with  the 
scheme  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  earlier  argument  of 
this  chapter ;  it  also  allows  us  to  formulate  a  more  adequate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  practised  by  the  founders  of  the  Tamate 
societies.  Immigrant^  believing  in  the  ever-present  and 
beneficent  influence  of  their  dead  would  have  found  them- 
selves among  a  people  who  so  dreaded  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
that  the  leading  features  of  their  funeral  rites  were  designed 
to  remove  all  possibility  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  earth. 
We  can  readily  understand  how  necessary  it  must  have  been 
that  the  visitors  should  practise  their  rites  in  secret,  rites 
which  perhaps  brought  them  into  definite  communion  with  the 
dead,  probably  by  means  of  such  representations  of  the  dead 
as  are  still  used  in  some  of  the  New  Hebrides,  representations 
which  have  now  degenerated  in  the  Banks  Islands  into  the 
masks  of  the  Tamate  societies.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
original  object  of  the  Tamate  societies  was  communion  with 
the  dead  through  the  medium  of  their  skulls  which  had  been 
secretly  dug  up  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  kava-people,  believing  in  communion  with  the  dead, 
thus  found  themselves  among  a  people  to  whom  the  dead  were 
the  objects  only  of  fear,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  why 
the  societies  should  have  inspired  the  terror  which  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  such  power  among  an  alien  people, 
If  the  funeral  rites  of  the  kava-people  and  the  dual  people  are 
based  on  the  ideas  to  which  the  argument  of  this  chapter  has 
led  us,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  establishment  of  the  secret 
societies  of  Melanesia  acquires  a  meaning  which  adds  greatly 
to  its  probability.  The  societies  would  have  arisen  out  of 
the  interaction  between  two  peoples  who  differed  radically 
in  their  attitude  towards  the  dead.  If  one  people  believing 
in  communion  with  the  dead  settle  in  small  numbers  among 
another  bv  whom   the   dead   are   feared,  it  is  natural  that 
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the  cult  of  the  immierants  should  be  practised  secretly,  if  it  is 
to  be  practised  at  all 

While  the  consideration  of  funeral  rites  in  Melanesia  has 
thus  led  to  the  corroboration  of  several  features  of  the  scheme 
formulated  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume,  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  scheme  of  Polynesian  history  which  I  have  so  far 
adopted.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the 
bearing  of  the  evidence  accumulated  in  this  chapter  upon  our 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  Polynesian  culture. 

Until  now  I  have  assumed  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  that 
Polynesian  society  is  simple,  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
beliefs  and  institutions  brought  with  them  by  the  kava-people. 
At  first  sight  there  is  much  which  seems  to  support  this  idea 
of  the  simplicity  of  Polynesian  culture.  The  uniformity  of  its 
social  structure  and  the  nature  of  its  systems  of  relationship 
suggest  simplicity,  and  this  idea  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
language.  There  is  no  other  example  in  the  world  of  a  people 
spread  over  so  wide  an  area,  whose  languages  have  anything 
approaching  the  uniformity  of  those  of  Polynesia.  This 
uniformity  of  social  structure  and  language  is  supplemented 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  of  religious  belief; 
everywhere  we  find  the  same  kind  of  higher  being  or  god, 
and  the  resemblance  extends  even  to  the  name,  usually  some 
form  of  the  word  atua  which  we  have  found  in  use  in  Tikopia. 
Even  in  material  culture  there  are  striking  similarities,  though 
here  the  variations  are  more  definite  and  obvious. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this  uniformity  has  not 
been  exaggerated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  those 
who  have  described  the  culture  of  Polynesia  have  recorded 
especially  the  customs  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  ordinary  people.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  Mariner 
and  others  to  the  doings  of  chiefs  in  Tonga  which  accounts 
for  the  failure  to  discover  such  a  fundamental  feature  of  Tongan 
culture  .is  the  functions  of  the  father's  sister.  A  thorough 
study  of  social  custom  in  Polynesia  would  probably  reveal 
far  greater  diversity  than  now  appears  from  the  published 
records. 

Even  with  the  available  evidence,  hovvever,  there  is  much 
which  points  to  the  two-fold  nature  of  Polynesian  culture. 
If  the  distinction  between  chiefs  and  commoners  in  Melanesia 
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has  been  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  peoples,  the  chiefs 
being  the  representatives  of  an  immigrant  people,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  withhold  a  similar  explanation  of  the  two  orders 
of  chief  and  commoner  in  Polynesia.  The  view  that  chiefs 
and  commoners  in  Polynesia  are  the  outcome  of  the  blending 
of  two  peoples  will  become  the  more  probable  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  two  ranks  have  differences  in  their  funeral 
rites  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  Melanesia  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  in  Polynesia  from  this  point  of  view. 

Throughout  Polynesia  there  is  evidence  of  the  preservation 
of  the  dead  as  the  practice  of  the  chiefs  and  of  mterment  in 
the  sitting  position  as  "hat  of  the  common  people.     The  bodies 
of  chiefs  were  preserved  and  their  skulls  removed  in  Tahiti, 
while  the  bodies  of  commoners  were  interred  in  the  sitting 
position'.     In  the  Marquesas  it  was  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and 
influential  which  w^re  preserved'.     In  the  Paumotu  Islands* 
and  Manahiki*  it  was  again  the  bodies  of  chiefs  which  were 
set  out  on  platforms,  while  in  Manahiki  certainly,  and  probably 
also  in  the  Paumotus,  commoners  were  interred.     The  bodies 
of  chiefs  were  interred  in  Rarotonga',  but  only  after  having 
been  exposed  in  a  canoe.     In  southern  New  Zealand  disinter- 
ment and  the  deposition  of  the  bones  in  a  miniature  canoe  or 
house  were  indispensable  in  the  case  of  chiefs'.     In  Samoa, 
where  interment  was  the  general  practice,  the  body  of  a  chief 
was  kept  unburied  for  days',  while  certain  families  of  chiefs 
practised  embalming  and  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  dead 
in  their  houses  for  years'.     Lastly,  interment  in  the  contracted 
position  was  general  in  the  Hawaian  Islands,  but  the  bones 
of  a  king  were  disinterred,  preserved  and  "deified*."     The 
evidence  showing  that  the  bodies  of  chiefs  were  preserved 
and  those  of  commoners  interred  is  thus  even  more  definite 
than  in  Melanesia ;   the  correspondence  of  the  practices  of 
the  two  areas  is  so  close  that  any  explanation  which  holds 
good  of  the  one  can  hardly  fail  to  apply  to  the  other.     If, 

'  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  I,  519;  also  Wegener,  Geschichte  d.  christlichen 
Kircke  auf  d.  Gesellsckafts-Archipel,  Berlin,  1844,  1,  83. 
'  Baesster,  Neue  SUdsee-Bilder,  1900,  p.  225. 
'  Meinicke,  Die  Inseln  d.  stillen  Ozeans,  II,  218. 

*  Turner,  Samoa,  p.  271. 

'  Meinicke,  op.  cit.,  11,  147. 

*  Taylor,  i>  Ika  a  Maui,  2nd  ed.,  1870,  p.  3 1 8. 
'  Turner,  Samoa,  p.  145. 

*  Stair,  Old  Samoa,  p.  184. 

*  David  Malo,  Hawaiian  Antiquities,  Honolulu,  1903,  pp.  132  and  142. 
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therefore,  the  two  modes  of  treating  t^^  bodies  of  the  dead  in 
Melanesia  belong  to  two  different  p«.^les,  they  must  also 
belong  to  two  peoples  in  Polynesia.  Further,  if  those  who 
preserved  their  dead  in  Melanesia  were  later  than  those  who 

Practised  interment  in  the  sitting  position,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
elieve  that  their  order  of  settlement  was  different  in  Polynesia. 
The  evidence  from  the  study  of  the  ritual  of  death  points  to 
the  presence  of  two  peoples  in  Polynesia:  an  earlier,  who 
interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  and  a  later,  who 
became  the  chiefs,  and  believed  in  the  need  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dead  among  the  living. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  at  this  stage  two  alternatives 
to  the  view  that  the  people  who  became  the  chiefs  were  the 
later  comers,  and  that  the  practice  they  now  follow  was  that 
brought  by  their  ancestors  from  their  former  home.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  the  simplicity  of  Polynesian  culture,  the  bodies 
of  chiefs  may  have  been  preserved  because  this  was  regarded 
as  an  honour  appropriate  to  their  rank.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  the  complexity  of  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice 
of  interment  may  have  been  the  later  introduction,  adopted 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  ignored  by  the  chiefs  through 
the  greater  conservatism  which  is  usually  associated  with  high 
rank.  Though  the  possibility  of  these  two  alternatives  must 
be  acknowledged,  I  propose  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
already  adopted  and  to  take  as  my  working  hypothesis 
that  the  chiefs  and  commoners  of  Polynesia  are  the 
representatives  of  two  peoples  who  practised  respectively 
preservation  and  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  sitting  position, 
the  latter  being  the  earlier  practice'. 

T'  2  task  which  has  now  to  be  undertaken  is  to  bring 
these  two  elements  of  the  population  of  Polynesia  into  relation 
with  the  three  main  peoples  through  whose  blending  I 
suppose  the  present  population  of  Melanesia  to  have  been 
produc  ;d.  On  the  scheme  I  have  so  far  followed,  interment 
in  the  :  itting  position  must  be  assigned  to  the  dual  people  of 
Melanesia.  Since  this  mode  of  treating  the  dead  also  charac- 
terises the  earlier  stratum  of  the  population  of  Polynesia,  we 
are  driven  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives ;  one,  that  the 
dual  people  also  inhabited  Polynesia  and  were  present  even  in 

I  In  New  Zealand  there  is  definite  evidence  that  interment  in  the  sitting 
position  IS  ancient.  Skeletons  are  sometimes  found  in  this  position,  but  the  present 
inhabitants  know  nothing  of  the  people  so  buried  and  have  no  respect  for  their 
burial-places  (J.  Macmillan  Brown,  Maori  a»d  Polynesian^  London,  igo",  p.  70'. 
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such  remote  groups  as  the  Hawaian  and  Tahitian  Islands  ; 
the  other,  that  the  earlier  stratum  of  the  Polynesian  popula- 
tion was  compowcd  of  immigrants  from  elsewhere  wno  also 
entered  Melanesia.  If  the  latter  a'^-mative  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  scheme  of  Melanesian  history 
on  which  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  a  very  fundamental 
manner.  It  will  follow  that  the  culture  of  the  dual  people  of 
Melanesia  was  complex,  tht  result  of  fusion  between  an 
aboriginal  people  and  a  body  of  immigrants  who  anticipated 
the  kava-people  in  their  influence  upon  Melanesia. 

The  first  alternative,  that  there  was  an  aboriginal  popu- 
lation in  Polynesia  similar  to  that  which  inhabited  the  islands 
of  Melanesia,  is  one  which  meets  with  almost  insuperable 
difiliculties.  If  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  cultures  have  been 
built  up  out  of  the  same  elements,  the  vast  difference  between 
the  two  becomes  difificult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand. 
I  have  supposed  that  the  betel-people  did  not  reach  Polynesia, 
thus  introducing  a  diflTerence,  but  this  will  not  help  us,  for 
there  are  still  left  the  differences  between  Polynjsia  and  those 
parts  of  Melanesia  not  reached  by  the  betel-people,  differences 
even  greater  than  those  between  Polynesia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Melanesia.  The  cultural  differences  must  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  aboriginal  element  in  Melanesia  which  was 
absent  from  Polynesia.  Further,  if  we  could  reconcile  the 
cultural  differences,  we  should  be  left  with  the  physical 
differences  between  the  two  peoples.  If  the  practice 
of  interment  in  the  contracted  position  in  Polynesia  were 
derived  from  negroid  aborigines,  these  people  must  have  had 
much  influence  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  culture  which 
emerged  from  their  fusion  with  the  kava-people.  They  must 
have  been  numerous,  probably  indeed  more  numerous  than  the 
later  immigrants.  The  physical  characters  of  the  Polynesians 
are  quite  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  such  people  in  any 
number.  It  is  true  that  there  are  unquestionable  indications 
of  a  negroid  element  in  the  population  of  Polynesia,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  only  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Polynesian''  with  negro  stocks  while  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  Indeed,  the  popularity  of  negroid 
features  and  their  prevalence  in  some  islands  among  the 
chiefs  suggest  that  this  negroid  character  may  have  been 
brought  by  a  late  stream  of  immigration'. 

'  Mr  EisUon  liest   has   recently  bhuwn  {Man,  1914,  p.  73)  ihat  New  Zealand 
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The  view,  then,  that  a  population  closely  allied  in  physique 
and  culture  to  the  dual  people  of  Melanesia  was  formerly 
distributed  throughout  Polynesia  is  one  which  may  be  put 
aside.  We  are  left  with  the  alternative  that  the  early  stratum 
of  the  population  of  Polynesia  was  formed  by  an  immigrant 
people  who  also  found  their  way  to  Melanesia. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
Melanesian  culture  a  step  further  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted,  and  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  elements  of  the  dual 
culture  which  were  truly  aboriginal  and  those  which  were 
introduced  by  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the 
sitting  position.  It  also  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the 
mode  of  interaction  between  the  peoples  to  whom  these  cul- 
tures belonged.  I  propose,  however,  to  postpone  the  full  con- 
sideration of  these  topics.  We  have  a  sufficiently  complicated 
problem  bc/ore  us  in  the  disentanglement  of  the  cultures  of 
the  kava-  and  betel-peoples  from  that  of  the  people  tiiey 
found  already  settled  in  Melanesia.  I  shall  continue,  there- 
fore, for  the  present  to  make  use  of  the  working  scheme  I  have 
hitherto  adopted.  I  shall  accept,  however,  the  double  nature 
cf  Polynesian  culture,  and  it  will  be  one  of  my  objects  in  the 
chapters  which  follow  to  seek  for  elements  of  culture  common 
to  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 

I  have  still  to  consider  some  subjects  connected  with  death 
which  I  have  hitherto  left  on  one  side  or  dealt  with  inade- 
quately. Before  doing  so,  however,  I  may  mention  some  of 
the  consequences  which  follow  if  the  Polynesians  are  a  com- 
plex people  built  up  of  two  elements,  the  later  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  kava-people  of  Melanesia. 

The  double  nature  of  Polynesian  culture  removes  a 
difficulty  which  would  otherwise  be  inherent  in  my  scheme 
of  Oceanic  history.  If  the  kava-people  came  into  Melanesia 
in  relatively  small  bands,  accompanied  by  few,  if  any,  of  their 
women,  we  must  suppose  that  they  were  in  a  similar  condition 
when  they  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  reach  the  islands 
which  were  to  become  the  breeding  ground  of  the  Polynesian 
people.  If  they  were  the  first  settlers  of  these  islands,  there 
could  be  no  indigenous  women  for  them  to  marry,  as  was  the 

had  an  aboriginal  population  whose  physical  characters  resembled  those  of  the 
Melanesians,  and  he  has  recorded  traditions  of  the  process  by  which  this 
population  dikappeaiud. 
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case  in  Melanesia.     My  scheme,  then,  only  becomes  practic- 
able if  the  kava-people  found  the  islands  already  populated. 

The  new  view  not  only  removes  this  important  difficulty  ; 
it  confirms  several  features  of  my  scheme  reached  on  quite 
different  grounds.  If  the  kava-people  with  their  practice  of 
preserving  the  dead  were  the  later  comers  into  Polynesia,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  use  of  kava  in  Polynesia  especially 
associated  with  the  chiefs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
so.  It  was  drunk  especially  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  ceremonial 
with  which  its  use  was  accompanied  shows  its  connection  with 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  people. 

The  most  striking  fact,  however,  in  favo  "•  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  later  stream  of  settlers  in  Polynesia  with  the 
kava-people  is  the  close  connection  of  the  Areois  of  eastern 
Polynesia  with  the  chiefs.  If  this  institution  had  belonged 
to  the  earlier  stratum  of  the  population,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  would  have  attained  its  predominant  position  in  the 
culture  of  the  people.  The  whole  nature  of  the  life  of  the 
Areois  is  such  as  might  be  expected  if  a  people  from 
without  introduced  to  those  among  whom  they  settled  new 
esoteric  rites  and  new  modes  of  public  entertainment.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  in  favour  of  my  general  scheme  that  it  should 
involve  the  identification  of  the  chiefs  who  preserved  their 
dead  in  both  Polynesia  and  Melanesia  with  the  founders  of 
secret  societies,  organisations  which,  according  to  my  scheme, 
came  into  being  through  the  desire  of  an  immigrant  people 
to  practise  their  religious  rites  in  secret.  The  explanation 
of  the  funeral  rites  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  which  has 
been  formulated  in  this  chapter  fits  in  with  the  use  of  kava 
and  the  mode  of  foundation  of  secret  societies  to  form  a 
coherent  scheme,  according  to  which  an  immigrant  people  of 
superior  culture  became  the  chiefs  of  those  among  whom  they 
settled  and  introduced  among  them,  though  in  greatly  modified 
form,  rites  and  customs  which  had  formed  part  of  their  culture 
in  their  former  home. 

I  can  now  turn  to  the  topics  connected  with  death  which 
I  have  put  on  one  side  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  chapter. 

Extended  interment. 

A  subject  which  needs  more  consideration  is  the  nature 
of  the  extended  interment  of  Tikopia,   Tonga  and  Samoa. 
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Earlier  in  this  chapter  I  suggested  that  this  mode  of  interment 
especially  when  a  vault  is  used,  is  only  a  special  development 
of  preservation  in  the  house,  but  in  a  house  beneath  the 
ground.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  between  the  kava-people  and  those  who  interred 
in  the  sitting  position,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the 
presence  of  a  relic  of  the  contracted  position  in  Tikopia. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  practice  of  extended 
interment,  however,  raises  a  doubt  whether  either  of  these 
interpretatirns  is  adequate.  It  is  found  on  the  weste'-n 
borders  of  1  olynesia  in  a  situation  where  it  might  easily  have 
been  brought  by  a  people  coming  from  the  west,  who  failed 
to  reach  more  distant  parts  of  the  Pacific.  We  should  there- 
fore keep  our  minds  open  to  the  possibility  that  the  practice 
of  extended  interment  is  one  which  has  been  brought  by 
a  stream  of  immigration  different  from  any  of  those  hitherto 
considered.  Even  if  this  be  so,  however,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  assign  it  to  a  body  of  people  with  a  culture 
widely  different  from  those  already  supposed  to  have  come 
into  Polynesia.  The  use  of  a  vault  and  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  body  of  a  chief  before  it  is  interred  in  Samoa  show 
that  we  have  to  do  with  practices  allied  to  those  which  depend 
on  the  idea  of  preservation.  Extended  interment  need  only 
have  been  the  custom  of  some  special  group  of  the  kava- 
people  who  believed  in  the  preservation  of  the  body,  but  put 
the  idea  into  execution  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  the 
main  body  of  this  people. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  and  essential  nature  of  the  extended 
interment  of  Tonga  and  Samoa,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
influence  by  which  it  was  produced  is  also  that  which  has  led 
to  the  recent  practice  of  interment  in  the  Banks  and  Torres 
Islands,  and  possibly  also  in  Savo.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  the  extended  position  was  used  in  these  islands,  this 
conclusion  will  become  almost  certain. 


Cave-burial. 

In  several  parts  of  Polynesia  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  definite  motive  for  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  or  bones  of 
the  dead  in  caves  or  crevices  of  rocks.  Even  if  the  primary 
motive  of  this  mode  of  disposal  was  not  to  hide  the  dead  from 
enemies,  this  is  the  function  which  it  at  present  fulfils.     If  this 
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were  all,  cave-burial  would  be  simply  a  mode  of  disposal 
which  has  come  into  being  in  Oceania  owing  to  special 
conditions  of  the  social  environment 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  practice  may  have 
a  deeper  meaning.  In  Mangaia  this  mode  of  disposal  seems 
to  have  been  so  habitual  and  was  the  subject  of  such  definite 
regulations  as  to  suggest  that  it  depended  upon  special  ideas 
brought  with  them  by  some  immigrant  people.  If  as  I  have 
supposed,  the  idea  underlying  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  in  so  many  parts  of  Oceania  is  that  of  preservation  in 
the  house,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  preservation  and 
cave-burial  do  not  belong  to  two  different  cultures,  in  which 
case  Polynesian  culture  would  become  more  complex  than 
I  have  supposed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  cave-burial 
of  Mangaia  was  associated  with  mummification  and  involved 
the  idea  of  preservation.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  one  mani- 
festation of  the  idea  of  preservation.  It  is  possible  that  it 
belongs  to  a  stream  of  immigration  different  from  that  which 
introduced  the  idea  of  preservation  in  the  house,  but  even  if 
this  be  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  formed 
part  of  the  culture  of  the  kava-people,  having  belonged  to 
some  group  of  this  people  who  had  a  special  method  of  putting 
the  idea  of  preservation  into  practice.  It  may  be  that  extended 
interment  and  cave-burial  are  only  two  different  modes  of 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  people  who  believed  in  the 
preservation  of  the  dead  in  rocky  tombs,  but  were  yet  led  by 
circumstances  of  their  environment  to  put  the  idea  into 
execution  in  different  ways.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  are 
many  parts  of  Polynesia  in  which  an  immigrant  people,  who 
were  accustomed  to  dispose  of  their  dead  in  caves,  would 
have  no  means  of  putting  their  ideas  into  execution  and  would 
have  to  adopt  some  modification  of  their  proper  practice. 

Cremation. 

I  have  so  far  entirely  left  out  of  account  the  practice  of 
cremation.  It  is  found  only  at  one  end  of  the  area  of  Melanesia 
with  which  I  deal,  viz.  in  Bougainville  and  the  Shortland 
Islands,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  Malaita.  It  occurs  among 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand',  but  is  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Polynesia. 

•  J.   Macmillan   Brown,  Maori  and  Polynesian,   London,    1907,   p.  70,  and 
Elsdon  Best,  Man,  July,  1914.      Cremation   only  takes   place   in  New  Zealand 
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Its  occurrence  in  Bougainville,  one  of  the  places  possessing 
an  especially  archaic  system  of  relationship,  might  seem  to 
suggest  that  cremation  is  a  relatively  early  practice ;  but  its 
presence  at  the  southern  end  of  Malaita  and  its  total  absence 
from  southern  Melanesia  point  in  a  different  direction  and 
suggest  that  it  is  a  late  arrival  in  Melanesia. 

If  the  working  hypothesis  which  I  have  used  in  this 
chapter  applies  here,  this  suggestion  is  supports  '  \'  the  fact 
that  in  the  islands  of  Bougainville  Straits  it  is  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  which  are  burnt,  while  inhumation  and  throwing  into 
water  are  practised  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people.  Other 
features  of  cremation  in  these  islands  also  point  to  its 
lateness.  The  bones  which  are  collected  from  the  ashes 
are  either  interred  or  thrown  into  the  water,  the  bones  of 
chiefs  after  cremation  being  thus  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  unbumt  bodies  of  commoners.  If  interment  and 
throwing  into  the  water  were  later  introductions,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  the  chiefs  continued  their  ancient 
practice  of  cremation,  but  collected  the  bones  from  the  ashes 
in  order  that  they  might  be  treated  as  bands  of  immigrants 
were  accustomed  to  treat  the  unbumt  body ;  it  would-  be 
necessary  to  discover  why  some  chiefs  buried  the  ashes  of 
their  dead  and  others  threw  them  into  water.  The  practices 
of  the  Shortland  Islands  are  far  more  consonant  with  a  con- 
dition in  which  cremation  was  introduced  into  a  region  where 
two  modes  of  treating  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  interment  and 
throwing  into  water,  were  already  in  vogue.  In  this  case, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  earlier  practices  survived,  even 
in  the  case  of  chiefs,  but  were  applied  only  to  such  parts 
of  the  body  as  remained  after  the  new  rite  of  cremation  had 
been  put  into  effect.  According  to  this  view,  cremation  is 
the  rite  of  relatively  late  immigrants  which  has  been  modified 
through  the  desire  of  the  indigenous  people  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  t'  .'  own  modes  of  treating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  I  shall  .  i  to  this  subject  again  in  connection  with 
totemism.  For  the  present  I  must  be  content  to  point  out 
that  both  the  working  assumption  of  this  chapter  and  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  rites  suggest  that  cremation  was  a  late 

in  special  circumstances.  It  is  practised  when  death  occurs  away  from  home 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  transport  the  body  so  that  it  shall  rest  with  its  tribal 
fellows.  Cremation  is  also  occasionally  practised  to  stay  the  spread  of  disease. 
Exhumed  bones  may  also  be  burnt  when  the  nature  of  the  country  provides  no 
suitable  place  for  their  final  disposal. 
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feature  of  Melanesian  culture,  possibly  derived  from  some 
body  of  immigrants  still  later  than  the  betel-people.  Another 
possibility  must,  however,  be  mentioned.  Earlier  in  this 
chapter  I  have  pointed  out  that  preservation  of  the  dead 
need  not  have  been  the  original  practice  of  the  immigrants 
into  Oceania,  but  may  only  have  been  adopted  by  them  in 
their  new  home.  If  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  for 
the  original  practices  of  the  immigrants.  Since  cremation 
occurs  in  one  part  of  Polynesia,  the  possibility  is  suggested 
that  it  may  have  been  the  original  practice  of  a  body  of 
immigrants  which  reached  many  parts  of  Oceania,  but  only 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  death-rites  here  and  there. 
1  can  only  mention  this  possibility  here,  and  shall  not  now 
even  suggest  who  these  immigrants  may  have  been.  Until  we 
know  far  more  than  at  present  about  the  nature  of  cremation 
in  Oceania,  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  matter  at 
any  length. 


Throwing  into  water. 

Another  subject  left  for  further  mention  in  this  chapter 
is  the  practice  of  throwing  into  the  sea  or  into  rivers.  I  have 
suggested  that,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  this  custom  may 
be  only  a  variant  of  sending  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  sea  in 
a  canoe.  The  throwing  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  into  rivers 
or  the  sea  after  cremation  in  the  Shortland  Islands,  however, 
suggests  an  origin  of  a  different  kind.  I  shall  return  to  this 
topic  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  totemism,  with  which  the 
practice  of  the  Shortland  Islands  seems  to  have  an  intimate 
connection.  I  need  only  point  out  here  that,  if  throwing  the 
ashes  into  water  after  cremation  is  the  survival  of  an  earlier 
practice  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into 
water,  this  earlier  practice  may  also  have  been  associated  with 
totemism.  The  question  will  arise  whether  such  an  association 
may  not  exist  in  other  Melanesian  cases  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  thrown  into  water,  an  association  which  becomes 
the  more  pr  ibable  in  those  cases,  as  in  the  Solomons,  in 
which  throwing  mto  water  seems  to  be  especially  the  practice 
of  chiefs. 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  and  the  preceding  chapters 
have  led  us  is  that  Melanesian  society,  as  we  now  know  it,  is 
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the  outcome  of  the  blending  of  a  number  of  different  peoples. 
First,  a  people  possessing  the  dual  organisation  of  society; 
next,  an  immigrant  people  who  introduced  the  use  of  kava 
and  were  the  founders  of  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia; 
thirdly,  a  people  who  introduced  the  practices  of  head-hunting 
and  betel-chewing;  and  lastly,  relatively  recent  influences 
from  Polynesia  and  Micronesia.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  earliest  of  these  peoples,  the  dual  people,  was  itself 
complex,  having  as  one  of  its  constituent  elements  a  people 
who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position;  but  the  problem 
before  us  is  sufficiently  involved  without  the  introduction  of 
this  complexity.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  to  ignore  it  as  far  as  possible  and  to  treat  the  dual 
people  as  the  aborigines  of  Melanesia.  We  still  have  before 
us  the  task  of  ascribing  the  different  elements  of  Melanesian 
culture  to  the  four  sources  which  remain,  and  this  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  following  chapters.  In  them  I  shall  examine 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  assign  different  elements  of  the  social 
structure,  art,  religion,  material  culture  and  lang^uage  of 
Melanesia  to  the  four  sources.  Throughout  this  examination 
it  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  custom  or  institution 
now  found  in  Melanesia  may  not  have  belonged  to  any  one  of 
its  constituent  cultures,  but  may  have  come  into  being  through 
factors  which  conditioned  the  interaction  of  the  peoples,  and 
in  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  deal  in  a  general  way 
with  the  factors  which  must  have  influenced  the  interaction 
between  immigrant  and  settled  peof.les  under  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  Oceania.  I  shall  attempt  to  formulate  some 
principles  which  may  guide  us  in  our  attempt  to  follow  out 
the  course  of  Melanesian  history. 

In  the  attempt  to  analyse  Melanesian  culture,  I  shall  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  kava-people  and  the  dual  people,  and 
shall  not  atte.npt  any  thorough  examination  of  the  culture  of 
the  betel-people.  The  material  with  which  I  deal  in  this 
book  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  more  southern  islands  of 
Melanesia  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  uninfluenced  by 
the  betel-people.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  these 
islands  are  the  scene  of  the  mixture  of  only  two  main  cultures, 
it  is  evident  that  the  analysis  will  be  a  far  easier  task  than  in 
the  Solomons  where  we  have,  in  addition,  the  influence  of  the 
betel-people.  The  most  favourable  condition  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  culture  of  the  betel-people  would  be  the  study  of 
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some  region  where  their  influence  has  been  dominant  and 
where  the  influence  of  the  kava-people  has  been  relatively 
slight.  Such  a  region  seems  to  exist  in  the  more  western 
islands  of  the  British  Solomons  which  have  been  studied 
by  Mr  Hocart  and  myself;  the  share  taken  by  the  betel- 
people  in  the  production  of  Melanesian  culture  can  only  be 
adequately  considered  after  the  full  account  of  this  work  has 
been  published. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


MIGRATIONS 

In  the  last  few  chapters  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  Melanesian  society  has  come  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  the  fusion  of  a  number  of  peoples  possessing  different 
customs  and  institutions.  It  seems  that  a  succession  of 
migrant  peoples  have  blended  with  the  indigenous  population 
who  were  the  original  possessors  of  the  dual  organisation  of 
society,  and  that  the  culture  we  now  call  Melanesian  is  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  these  successive  migrations  on  the 
indigenous  culture. 

In  the  following  chapters  I  propose  to  survey  different 
fields  of  the  existing  Melanesian  culture  to  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  the  sources  of  its  constituent  elements. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  discover  how  far  it  is  possible  to  ascribe 
existing  customs  or  institutions  to  any  one  of  the  peoples  out 
of  which  I  suppose  the  present  population  of  Melanesia  to 
be  composed,  and  how  far  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
customs  or  institutions  have  come  into  being  as  the  result 
of  interaction  between  these  different  peoples  and  their 
cuhures.  Before  I  enter  upon  this  inquiry  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  certain  general  problems  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  peoples.  It  will  be  profitable  to  attempt  to  formulate 
some  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  nature  of  the 
compound  which  results  from  the  settlement  of  a  migrant 
people  among  an  indigenous  population. 

Since  I  am  only  concerned  in  this  book  with  the  results 
of  the  settlement  of  migrant  peoples  in  a  new  home,  I  shall 
not  consider  the  causes  of  migration,  but  only  its  conse- 
quences. This  chapter  will  deal  with  some  of  the  conditions 
which  influence  the  fate  of  migrant  peoples  and  their  cultures, 
and  I  shall  naturally  pay  especial  attention  to  those  conditions 
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which  are  likely  to  have  been  important  in  Melanesia  and 

Polynesia.  .... 

These  conditions  may  be  considered  under  three  main 
heads :  those  arising  out  of  the  character  and  culture  of  the 
people  themselves,  whether  immigrant  or  indigenous ;  those 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  route  taken  by  the  immi- 
grants ;  and  those  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment within  which  the  interaction  between  the  different 
peoples  takes  place.  I  will  begin  with  the  conditions  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  people. 

The  nature  of  the  people. 

The  conditions  influencing  the  mode  of  interaction  between 
a  migrant  and  a  settled  people  which  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  peoples  themselves  and  of  their  respective  cultures  are 
of  four  chief  kinds:  those  arising  out  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  especially  whether  they  are  inclined  to  peace  or  war; 
those  arising  out  of  their  numerical  proportions ;  those  due 
to  differences  in  their  physical  and  cultural  endowment ;  and 
those  due  to  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  this  condition 
being  especially   important   in    the    case    of   the    incoming 

^^^Disposition  of  the  people.  By  far  the  most  important 
condition  arising  out  of  the  disposition  of  the  two  peoples 
will  be  their  inclination  to  peaceful  or  warlike  behaviour. 
Its  effect,  however,  will  turn  so  largely  on  the  relation 
between  the  two  peoples  in  numbers  and  endowment  that 
it  may  be  considered  under  those  heads. 

Another  general  feature  of  the  character  of  a  people 
which  is  of  obvious  importance  is  adaptability  as  opposed  to 
conservatism.  At  the  present  time  there  is  little  question 
that  it  is  peoples  of  the  rudest  culture  who  are  the  most  ready 
to  accept  new  institutions  and  new  ideas'.  The  practices 
of  modern  civilisation  are  adopted  far  more  readily  by  the 
peoples  we  rank  lowest  in  the  scale  of  culture  than  by 
barbarous  peoples  and  by  the  possessors  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tions. The  conservatism  of  the  latter  presents  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  acceptance  of  customs   different 

»  I  have  considered  this  subject  more  fully  in  a  paper  on  "The  Contact  of 
Peoples"  which  fan...  o..e  of  the  Essay,  and  Studies  presented  to  miliam  R,d^eway, 
Cambridge,  1913,  p-  474- 
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from  their  own ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  adaptability  of  rude  peoples  is  no  new  character  of  human 
nature,  but  that  it  would  have  been  operative  when  the  kava- 
people  or  the  betel-people  reached  Melanesia.  It  is  almost 
certam  that  people  with  such  lowly  culture  as  we  must  ascribe 
to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Melanesia  would  have  accepted 
with  the  greatest  readiness  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  a 
people  who  settled  among  them. 

Numbers.     The  number  of  the  visitors  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  earlier  settlers  forms  a  factor  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  determining  the  results  of  a  migration,  and  this 
factor    IS    closely   bound   up   with    their   inclination   toward 
peaceful  or  warlike  behaviour.      I  f  small  numbers  of  a  migrant 
people  are  received  with  hostility,  there  would  seem  to  be 
only  two  possibilities :  their  extermination  or  their  survival 
in  a  subordinate  position  which  would  give  them  little  chance 
of  exerting  any  far-reaching  influence  on  the  culture  of  their 
conquerors.     It   would,    however,   be  quite   unjustifiable   to 
estimate  the  degree  of  influence  in  the  case  of  such  survival 
by  the  standard  of  more  highly  civilised  peoples.     Even  in 
recent  times  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia,  captives  taken  in 
warfare  became  chiefs,  not  merely  as  an  occasional  occurrence 
but  as  an  organised  practice ;  and  the  mode  of  treating  cap- 
tives  in  Melanesia  is  even  now  of  a  kind  which  allows  tliem 
to  exert  much  influence  on  their  conquerors.     Such  captives 
may  easily  become  the  means  of  the  introduction  of  material 
arts,  of  legends,  dances  and  games,  of  methods  of  producing 
:u  d  treating  disease.     Perhaps  even  they  may  succeed  in 
introducing  individual  features  into  the  religious  rites  and 
individual   words   into   the   vocabulary,  but  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  they  will  have  any  permanent  effect  on  social 
or  linguistic  structure  or.  in  any  large  sense,  on  the  religion 
of  the  people.     Though  it  is  thus  possible  that  captives  may 
exert  much  influence,  it  is  probable  that,  where  relatively 
small  bodies  of  immigrants  have  produced  profound  changes 
m  the  social  or  religious  institutions  or  on  the  language  of  a 
region,  their  reception  was  friendly.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  immigrants  who  are  superior  in  numbers,  the  probable 
alternatives  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  reception  would  be  either 
the  extermination  of  the  indigenous  people  or  their  reduction 
to  a  wholly  subordinate  position.     We  shall  see  later,  how- 
ever,   that   there   may    be   complicating    factors    which    will 
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enable  an  indigenous  population  to  persist  and  thrive  even 
in   the   presence    of  the    numerical   superiority   of    the   m- 

vaderSi 

Material  and  mental  endowment.     It  is  evident  that  the 
effect  produced  by  a  body  of  migrant  strangers  will  depend 
quite  as  much  on  their  superiority  or  inferiority  to  the  mdi- 
genes  in  material  equipment  and  mental  endowment  as  upon 
mere  difference  in  numbers.     The  effect   of  this  factor  is 
closely   interwoven    with    the    conditions    which    determme 
whether  the  reception  of  the  strangers  is  to  be  peaceful  or 
hostile.     Superiority  of  one  party  in  material  equipment  may 
compensate  for  great  inferiority  of  numbers  if  the  reception 
is  hostile ;    while,   if    it  is  peaceful,   superiority   of  mental 
endowment  will  probably  be  an  even  more  influential  factor 
in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  interaction.     The  posses- 
sion by  the  visitors  of  useful  arts  or  of  attractive  ideas  m  iy 
give  them  an  influence  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
This  is  especially  important  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  physical  and  cultural  effects  of  an  immigration.     If  very 
small  numbers  of  an  immigrant  people  are  able  to  exert  a 
great  influence  on  those  among  whom  they  settle,  there  may 
come  into  being  a  culture  largely  based  on  that  of         -.mmi- 
grants,  while  the  physical  characters  would  be  predc     .nantly 
those  of  the  eariier  population.     From  this  point  01  view  a 
great    difference   between  the    cultures    of    indigenous   and 
migrant  peoples  is  a  factor  the  importance  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate. 

Proportion  of  the  sexes.  A  factor  which  must  play  a  great 
part  in  determining  the  influence  of  an  immigrant  people  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  accompanied  by  their  women.  It  is 
probably  a  very  general  character  of  human  migrations, 
differentiating  them  from  those  of  other  animals,  that  women 
are  absent  or  but  few  in  number  as  compared  with  the 
men.  The  numerical  inferiority  of  the  women  will  probably 
be  the  more  pronounced,  the  greater  the  distance  the  migrant 
people  have  to  travel,  and  it  will  also  largely  depend  on  the 
means  of  locomotion  into  which  the  migrants  are  forced  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  migration. 

In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the 
migrants  will  be  largely  determined  by  geographical  condi- 
tions. 1  shall  therefore  return  to  the  subject  again  in  con- 
nection with  my  second  class  of  conditions,   and  shall  only 
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consider  here  the  influence  of  a  shortage  of  women  on  the 
actual  mode  of  interaction.     If  wt  take  the  case  in  which 
the  immigrant  men  bring  with  them  no  women  at  all.  it  is 
evident  that  the  strangers  will  be  forced  to  mate  with  the 
indigenous  women.     If  they  bring  with  them  but  few  women, 
It  would  only  be  possible  for  the  strangers  to  remain  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  indigenous  people  if  they  practised  or 
adopted  the  custom  of  polyandry ;  otherwise  some  at  least  of 
their  number  would  mate  with  indigenous  women,  and  thus 
produce  the  same  kind  of  position  as  arises  when  they  bring 
none  of  their  women  with  them.     If  some  of  the  immigrants 
married  their  own  women  and  others  took  indigenous  wives, 
there  would  be  two  classes  of  persons  descended  from  the 
immigrants  who  might  come  to  form  distinct  classes  of  the 
population.     If  the  immigrants  are  accompanied  by  women 
in  sufficient  number  t.<  rendei   unnecessary  ihe  marrying  of 
the  indigenous  women,  the  outcome  of  the  migration  might 
be  very  different.     There  would  be  scope  for  the  formation 
of  two  peoples  living  side  by  side,  differing  in  physical  cha- 
racter as  well  as  in  culture.     Even  in  this  case,  there  would 
certainly  be  some  mixture  of  the  two  peoples,  but  the  physical 
and  cultural  differences  between  them   would   be  far   more 
likely  to  persist  than  would  be  the  case  if  all  or  most  of  the 
children  of  the  immigrants  necessarily  had  indigenous  mothers. 
One  of  the  main  assumptions  on  which  the  argument  of 
this  volume  is  based  is  that  the  kava-people  and  the  betel- 
people  were  accompanied  by  few  or  none  of  their  women 
and  the  nature  of  Meianesian  culture  and  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  people  are  best  explained  by  the  relatively 
rapid  fusion  of  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  with  the 
indigenous   peoples.      It  is  probable,  however,   that  certain 
examples  of  Oceanic  culture  have  arisen  through  the  settle- 
ment of  migrant  peoples  whose  own   women  were  larjjelv 
sufficient  for  their  needs. 


Conditions  of  the  route. 

The  conditions  of  importance  ui.  'er  this  head  are  the 
distance  which  the  migrants  have  to  travel  from  their  former 
home  and  the  geographical  character  of  the  route. 

Distance.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of 
this  factor  in  connection  with  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
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The  greater  the  distance  the  mijfrating  peoole  have  to  travel, 
the  smaller  will,  probably  but  not  nece?  warily,  be  the  propor- 
tion of  women  among  them'.  Still  more  important  is  the 
influence  of  distance  on  the  nature  of  the  culture  and  lan- 
guage of  the  migrants.  The  greater  the  distance  the  migrating 
people  have  to  traverse,  the  more  likely  is  their  culture  and 
their  language  to  become  modified  by  influences  encountered 
in  the  course  of  the  migration.  It  is  possible,  for  instance, 
that  a  migration  passing  from  island  to  island  of  an  area 
stretching  from  the  Malay  Archijxilago  to  New  Caledonia 
may  have  taken  many  generations  to  accomplish,  so  that 
none  of  those  who  left  the  earlier  home  survived  to  reach  the 
final  place  of  settlement.  It  may  only  have  been  the  grand- 
child or  still  more  remote  descendant  of  the  original  emigrant 
who  finally  implanted  the  culture  of  his  forbear  in  a  new 
home,  but  with  the  changes  it  must  inevitably  have  suffered 
in  so  prolonged  a  journey. 

Geoj^rapkical  character  0/  the  route.  Here  the  feature  of 
fundamental  imp^  '  je  is  whether  the  migration  takes  place 
by  land  or  sea.  '  .»ce  migrations  into  Melanesia  have  so 
obviously  taken  place  by  sea  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
fundamental  distinction,  but  to  limit  my  attention  to  the 
features  which  come  into  action  through  the  conditions  of  a 
journey  by  sea. 

I  will  begin  with  the  influence  of  this  factor  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes.  In  a  migration  using  such  vessels  as 
are  likely  to  have  carried  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  preclude  the  presence  of  women. 
The  canoes  must  certainly  have  been  spacious,  and  women 
would  have  been  able  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  of  the 
journey.  Further,  we  have  evidence  that  the  small  migra- 
tions of  recent  times,  and  the  ancient  migrations  of  the 
Polynesians  from  one  part  of  the  Pacific  to  another,  were 
accompanied  by  women.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  conditions  of  a  long  journey  by  sea  must  tend 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  women  considerably. 

A  set  of  conditions  which  must  necessarily  have  played  a 
great  part  in  determining  the  effects  of  migration  by  sea  is 
that  arising  from  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  and  these 

'  This  only  applies  to  women  of  their  own  race.  If  the  immigrants  marry 
women  of  the  countries  through  which  (hey  p.-»ss,  they  may  have  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  women  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning. 
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factors  have  been  frequently  considered  in  connection  with 
Oceania  \  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  topic.  If  the  immigrants  into  Melanesia 
had  been  exclusively  castaways,  these  factors  would  have  had 
an  importance  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate.  The 
migrations  which  have  reached  Melanesia  were,  however, 
certainly  far  more  than  that;  the  migrants  probably  used 
vessels  and  modes  of  progression  which  made  wind  and 
current  of  much  less  importance  than  might  be  inferred  from 
the  means  of  locomotion  by  sea  now  found  in  many  parts  of 
Melanesia.  The  nature  of  the  prevailing  winds  at  different 
times  of  tne  year  must  have  delayed  the  progress  of  the 
migrants,  and  by  thus  promoting  temporary  settlements  on 
the  way  would  have  produced  complications  in  their  culture 
and  physical  character,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  either  winds 
or  currents  produced  any  very  pronounced  effect  on  the  final 
distribution  of  the  people.  Further,  the  possibilitv  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the  migrants  to  Melanesia  may 
not  have  performed  their  journey  exclusively,  or  even  mainly, 
by  sailing,  but  may  have  covered  large  distances  by  paddling, 
passing  from  point  to  point  of  coasts  and  keeping  in  rela- 
tion with  land  as  constantly  as  possible.  In  such  a  case 
wind  and  current  would  again  have  little  influence  except  as 
causes  of  delay,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  such  delay 
may  have  the  most  important  effect  in  modifying  the  migrant 

The  conditions  arising  out  of  the  environment  which  I 
have  now  to  consider  may  be  dealt  with  under  two  heads  • 
those  dependent  on  general  conditions  of  the  environment, 
whether,  for  instance,  the  interaction  between  peoples  takes 
place  m  a  continental  or  insular  region,  and  those  dependent 
on  the  geographical  and  biological  features  of  different  locali- 
ties within  the  continental  or  insular  region  which  is  the 
general  scene  of  the  interaction. 

General  environment. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  distribution  and 
nature   of  the   settlements   of  an    immigrant  people  in   an 

«.c'  ^^?'  '■"' '"?'*"<:?.  Thilenius,  "Die  Bedeutung  der  MeeresstrSmungen  fur  die 
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archipelago  must  differ  very  greatly  from  those  which  would 
result  from  their  invasion  of  a  continent.  It  is  probable  that 
an  immigrant  body  invading  a  continent  would  tend  to  remain 
in  geographical  continuity,  though  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
coming broken  up  is  much  greater  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
In  an  archipelago,  however,  this  breaking  up  is  inevitable, 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  bands  of  people  so  separated 
may  become  completely  isolated  from  one  another.  Further, 
the  different  conditions  encountered  by  these  separated  frag- 
ments of  the  migrant  body  may  produce  great  variations 
in  the  cultures  which  result  from  the  mixture  with  earlier 
inhabitants.  Through  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  geo- 
graphical environment,  there  may  come  about  diversities  of 
culture  far  more  pronounced  than  on  an  area  of  land  of 
corresponding  size,  and  yet  these  diverse  cultures  may  be  com- 
posed of  precisely  the  same  racial  and  cultural  components. 

Another  result  produced  by  the  conditions  of  an  archi- 
pelago is  that  islands  or  groups  of  islands  may  altogether 
escape  the  influence  of  an  incoming  people.  Thus,  the 
position  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  might  easily  lead  to  their 
being  passed  without  nocicc  by  people  travelling  southwards. 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  migration  to  pass  from  the 
Solomons  to  the  New  Hebrides  without  sighting  Santa  Cruz, 
and  this  island  might  thus  escape  the  direct  influence  of  a 
migration  which  became  potent  in  the  islands  farther  south. 
It  would  even  be  possible  for  a  body  of  migrants  to 
travel  directly  from  south-eastern  New  Guinea  to  New 
Caledonia  without  touching  the  greater  part  of  Melanesia. 
There  would  thus  be  found  at  the  two  extremities  of 
Melanesia  common  elements  of  culture  from  which  the  inter- 
vening islands  would  be  entirely  free.  Similarities  of  culture 
would  thus  be  found  in  widely  separated  places,  and  yet  they 
might  be  the  result  of  a  relatively  late  migration. 

Other  factors  may  determine  the  omission  of  certain  islands 
or  the  special  choice  of  others.  The  presence  of  an  active 
volcano  may  act  as  a  deterrent  to  settlement,  whether  the 
new-comers  are  already  acquainted  with  volcanic  activity  or 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  migrants  coming  from  a  volcanic 
region  may,  through  their  experience  of  the  fertility  of  such 
regions,  be  led  to  choose  islands  with  manifestations  of  volcanic 
activity,  such  as  fumaroles  or  solfataras,  while  they  avoid 
those  possessing  active  volcanoes. 
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The  influence  of  such  geographical  factors  on  the  distri- 
bution of  culture  has  an  importance  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return  later.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  culture  has  been  used,  not  only  as 
a  criterion,  but  as  the  only  trustworthy  criterion,  for  the 
arrangement  of  different  elements  of  a  cultural  complex  in 
order  of  time.  All  that  i  need  say  now  is  that  an  archipe- 
lago presents  certain  conditions  determining  the  distribution 
of  an  incoming  people  widely  different  from  those  which 
affect  a  migration  by  land.  Criteria  derived  from  continental 
migrations  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  such  a  part  of  the  world 
as  Oceania. 

Local  conditions. 

I  have  now  to  consider  a  set  of  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the  interaction 
between  an  immigrant  and  an  indigenous  people  takes  place. 
I  shall  only  deal  with  those  characteristic  of  an  insular  region, 
especially  those  arising  out  of  the  geological  features,  vege- 
tation and  size  of  islands. 

Geological  character.  I  have  already  considered  how 
geological  features,  such  as  the  presence  of  volcanoes,  may 
affect  the  distribution  of  an  incoming  people.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  migrating  party  has  reached  an  island  the 
chief  importance  of  geological  character  lies  in  its  effect  on 
the  vegetation,  and  to  that  I  will  pass  at  once. 

Nature  of  vegetation.  The  importance  of  this  is  very 
great,  especially  when  the  rciations  between  the  immigrant 
and  indigenous  peoples  are  unfriendly.  An  island  covered 
with  thick  jungle  will  furnish  cover  to  the  native  inhabitants 
which  may  make  their  extermination  or  conquest  quite  im- 
possible, even  if  the  immigrants  are  superior  in  numbers  and 
possess  vastly  superior  weapons  and  modes  of  warfare.  In 
an  island  but  thinly  wooded,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indige- 
nous people  would  have  little  chance  against  invaders  even 
moderately  superior  to  themselves  in  numbers  and  material 
equipment. 

As  an  instance  of  the  defensive  properties  of  the  Mela- 
nesian jungle,  I  may  mention  that  even  now  it  is  possible  for 
a  punitive  expedition,  armed  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern 
warfare,  to  spend  several  days  making  its  way  for  a  few  miles 
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into  the  interior  of  an  island  without  seeing,  much  less  killing 
or  injuring,  a  single  native  inhabitant.  Of  what  use  can  have 
been  any  superiority  of  weapons  or  of  modes  of  warfare 
possessed  by  ^he  early  invaders  ?  The  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  would  be  so  great  that 
where  the  two  peoples  have  blended  together  to  produce  a 
complex  culture  we  can  be  confident  that  the  reception  of  the 
strangers  was  friendly. 

If  an  immigrant  people  is  received  with  hostility,  and  yet 
succeeds  in  effecting  a  settlement  on  such  islands  as  those  of 
Melanesia,  this  settlement  must,  at  first  at  any  rate,  be  limited 
to  the  coast.  Further,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  limitation  of 
the  immigrants  and  their  descendants  to  the  coast  might  come 
about  even  in  the  case  of  a  friendly  reception.  Immigrant 
strangers  reaching  an  island  covered  with  dense  jungle  might 
well  lack  the  enterprise  or  endurance  necessary  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  preferring  to  remain  on  the  coast  and  blend 
only  with  those  of  the  indigenous  population  who  dwell  on  or 
near  the  shore.  There  would  thus  come  about  a  differen- 
tiation of  two  peoples :  one  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
immigrants  and  indigenes,  possessing  .  complex  culture  and 
dwelling  on  the  coast,  while  the  interior  \  Lild  be  inhabited 
by  the  purely  indigenous  population  which  would  remain  in 
its  pristine  condition,  or  only  very  slowly  acquire  such  elements 
of  the  immigrant  culture  as  are  capable  of  transmission  with- 
out blending  of  the  two  peoples. 

Size  of  islands.  The  condition  now  to  be  considered  is 
one  which  may  have  far  more  widely  reaching  and  deeply 
seated  effects  than  appear  at  first  sight.  In  the  last  section 
I  have  considered  how  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  may 
bring  about  the  limitation  of  an  immigrant  people  to  the 
coast ;  it  is  evident  that  any  distinction  of  population  and 
culture  so  produced  would  have  very  different  chances  of 
persistence  on  islands  of  different  size.  It  is  only  on  a  large 
island  that  the  distinction  would  be  likely  to  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  social  structure.  On  a  large  island 
it  is  possible  that  a  differentiation  of  population,  once  set 
up,  might  become  even  more  pronounced  in  course  of  time, 
especially  if  hostility  between  the  two  peoples  became  a 
permanent  feature  of  their  intercourse. 

On  a  small  island  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  would,  in  the 
first  place,  have  less  influence  in  producing  a  differentiation 
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of  population.  In  the  case  of  a  hostile  reception,  the  vege- 
tation would  give  the  inhabitants  less  eflfective  cover  from 
their  enemies,  while  the  obstacles  to  peaceful  penetration 
would  also  be  less.  Further,  if  a  differentiation  had  taken 
place,  either  by  limitation  to  the  coast  or  by  the  formation  of 
independent  settlements  of  the  immigrants  here  and  there  on 
the  island,  the  distinction  would  have  far  less  chance  of  per- 
rtianence  than  on  a  large  island. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  Melanesian  society  which 
suggest  that  the  size  of  an  island,  which  is  the  scene  of  an 
unfriendly  mteraction  between  native  and  immigrant  peoples, 
may  have  an  effect  very  different  from  that  which  superficial 
consideration  would  lead  us  to  expect.     We  should  naturally 
suppose  that  a  few  strangers  would  have  a  far  more  pronounced 
effect  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  island  if  they  were  received 
with  hostility.     To  take  an  extreme  case,  we  should  expect 
that  a  band  of  fifty  men,  reaching  an  island  so  small  th-'t  its 
total  population  was  only  two  or  three  hundred,  would  n^ve 
much  more  effect  than  if  the  island  had  a  population  o^  ten 
or  twenty  thousand.     Obvious  as  this  seems  to  be  at  first 
sight,  there  are  now,  and  probably  were  long  ago,  conditions 
which  would   give  to  the   factor  of  size   an   influence  of  a 
very  different  kind.     Where  the  indigenous  inhabitants  are 
broken  up  into  a  large  number  ot  diffc-ent  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  and   having   little   intercourse  with  one 
another,  it  becomes  possible  that  a  band  of  fifty  men  might 
have  just  as  much  chance  of  success  on  the  large  as  on  the 
small  island.     All  that  we  know  of  Melanesian  culture  makes 
it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  coordinated  action 
designed  to  drive  out  or  destroy  an  external  invasion  would 
ever  have  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  large  island.     It  is  even  possible  that,  in  the  long  run,  a 
band  of  fifty  men  might  have  a  larger  measure  of  success  on 
the  large  island  than  or.  the  smalt     By  teaching  their  arts, 
and  especially  their  means  of  offence  and  defence,  to  those 
among  whom   they  first  settled,  a  community  might   come 
into   existence   equal    in   knowledge  of  local   conditions   to 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  yet  so  su'^erior  to 
them  in  material  equipment  that  they  might  gradually  subdue 
the  whole  island,  and  thus  impose  upon  it  the  culture  of  a 
small  band  of  immigrants.     The  island  as  a  whole   might 
then  carry  on  the  process  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
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other  islands.  It  would  thus  be  possible  for  the  landirig  of  a 
small  body  of  immigrants  on  a  large  island  to  produce  far 
more  widespread  and  profound  effects  on  the  culture  of  a 
region  than  would  have  been  possible  if  they  had  landed  on 
some  small  island  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  give 
them  a  better  chance  of  success.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  physical  characters  of  the  people  who  became 
dominant  would  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  If  the 
immigrants  landed  on  a  small  island  and  so  throve  as  later  to 
dominate  a  large  region,  the  physical  character  of  the  domi- 
nant race  would  be  chiefly  or  largely  that  of  the  immigrants. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conquest  was  due  to  the  union  of 
small  bodies  of  immigrants  with  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
a  large  island,  the  physical  characters  of  the  dominant  people 
would  be  mainly  those  of  the  earlier  population, 

I  have  now  considered  in  more  or  less  general  terms  a 
number  of  conditions  which  are  likely  to  influence  the  mode 
of  interaction  between  one  people  migrating  from  elsewhere 
and  another  long  settled  on  the  scene  of  the  interaction. 
Before  passing  to  my  detailed  analysis  of  Melanesian 
culture,  I  may  consider  briefly  how  such  conditions  as  I 
have  enumerated  help  us  to  understand  two  features  of 
Melanesian  culture;  the  distribution  of  secret  societies,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  people  of  the  coast  and  those 
of  the  interior  of  an  island  which  is  so  often  present  in 
Melanesia. 

The  distribution  of  secret  societies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with 
which  I  deal,  there  is  a  definite  association  between  the  degree 
of  development  of  secret  societies  and  the  size  of  islands. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  secret  societies  of  southern 
Melanesia  have  reached  their  highest  degree  of  development 
in  the  small  islands  of  the  Banks  and  Torres  groups.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  more  highly  specialised  than  in  the  larger 
islands  of  the  northern  New  Hebrides.  In  such  islands  as 
Malikolo  and  Ambrym,  the  available  evidence  points  to  the 
two  institutions  of  the  club-house  and  the  ghost-cult  being 
closely  blended,  while  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  account  of 
the  organisation  of  Malikolo  (see  11,  229),  Mr  Leggatt  takes 
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the  small  Maskelyne  Islands  as  his  example  rather  than  the 
larger  island  of  Malikolo  itself.  Our  evidence  from  the 
northern  New  Hebrides  is  very  scanty,  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
suggests  that  there  has  not  come  about  in  these  islands  the 
clear  separation  between  the  more  public  institution  of  the 
club-house  and  the  more  secret  ghost  societies  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Banks  Islands. 

If  we  pass  northwards,  we  find  in  the  Solomons  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  association  of  secret  societies  with  small 
islands.  The  only  place  in  ^he  British  Solomons  where  secret 
societies  have  been  recorded  is  the  relatively  small  island  of 
Florida.  Even  if  secret  societies  were  once  more  widely 
distributed  in  the  Solomons,  there  must  have  been  some 
condition  which  gave  the  societies  of  Florida  a  greater  power 
of  persistence  than  in  other  parts  of  the  group.  The  pre- 
sence of  secret  societies  in  Viti  Levu  seems  to  contradict  the 
generalisation,  but  the  societies  of  this  island  differed  con- 
siderably in  their  character  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
Melanesia.  They  are  reputed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
elsewhere,  and  certainly  they  had  no  great  vitality  but 
rapidly  disappeared  under  the  stress  of  European  influence. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  the  history  of  secret  societies 
which  I  have  formulated  in  Chapter  xxiv,  the  secret  societies 
of  Melanesia  have  come  into  being  as  the  result  of  the 
need  felt  by  the  kava-people  for  the  secret  practice  of  the 
rites  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  former  home. 
It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  a  small  island  are  more 
likely  to  have  produced  a  need  for  seclusion.  In  such  islands 
as  Mota  and  Ureparapara,  it  must  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  immigrants  to  have  formed  and  kept  in 
existence  such  independent  and  isolated  settlements  as  would 
have  permitted  them  to  practise  their  rites  without  disturb- 
ance by  the  indigenous  people.  In  larger  islands,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  isolated 
settlements,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  may  have  been 
no  need  for  the  practice  of  rites  in  the  seclusion  of  the  bush. 


Coast-people  and  bush-people. 

The  study  of  the  connection  between  the  distribution  of 
secret  societies  and  the  size  of  is.ands  has  led  me  to  suggest 
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to  which  it  allowed  independence  and  isolation  of  the 
immigrant  settlements.  I  have  now  to  inquire  whether 
this  same  factor  of  size  has  not  also  played  its  part  in  the 
production  of  another  striking  feature  of  Melanesian  culture, 
the  distinction  so  frequently  found  between  the  people  of  the 
coast  and  those  of  the  interior  of  an  island. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  this  distinction  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  larg-^r  islands  of  Melanesia.  In  many  of 
these,  the  two  peoples  are  not  merely  different  in  physical 
appearance,  in  language  and  in  many  elements  of  culture,  but 
they  are  sometimes  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare,  tempered 
only  by  trade-relations.  In  the  smaller  l3lands,  this  distinc- 
tion does  not  usually  exist  or  is  in  no  way  obvious.  There 
are  often,  however,  traces,  or  perhaps  only  the  tradition,  of 
its  presence  ;  as  Mr  Hocart  and  1  know,  the  evidence  on  this 
point  may  be  so  unobtrusive  that  it  is  possible  to  spend 
several  months  on  an  island  and  probe  deeply  into  the  culture 
of  the  people  without  even  suspecting  the  existence  of  the 
distinction. 

Though  a  thorough  investigation  would  show  that  the 
distinction  I  am  now  considering  has  been  widely  present,  if 
not  universal,  in  Melanesia,  it  stands  beyond  question  that,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  only  definitely  present  in  the  larger 
islands.  Further,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  present  in  all 
the  larger  islands.  I  obtained  no  evidence  of  the  differentia- 
tion in  Pentecost  where  tradition  points  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  people  at  the  two  ends  of  the  island. 

There  if  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  differentiation  is 
more  pronounced  in  the  Solomons  than  in  southern  Mela- 
nesia, and  in  the  Solomons  the  distinction  is  certainly  more 
definite  in  the  eastern  islands,  and  seems  to  reach  its  highest 
pitch  in  San  Cristoval  and  Malaita.  In  the  last  island  the 
coastal  people  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the 
interior,  and  live  either  in  fortified  villages  on  the  shore  or  on 
islets,  close  to  the  shore  and  largely  artificial,  sometimes  so 
small  that  several  hundred  persons  may  occupy  a  space  of 
about  two  acres'. 

In  Fiji  there  is  present  to  some  extent  the  distinction 
between  the  people  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior, 
though  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  mterior,  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  latter  as  highlanders  rather  than 
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as  bushmen.  Here  again  it  is  in  the  larger  islands,  such 
as  Viti  Levu,  that  the  differentiation  of  population  is  most 
pronounced. 

Native  accounts  of  the  differentiation  between  bush-  and 
coast-peoples  in  Melanesia,  whether  at  the  present  time  or 
in  the  past,  lay  great  stress  on  the  difference  of  occupation 
of  the  two  peoples.  The  coast-people  are  expert  at  sea  and 
in  fishmg  and  are  often  spoken  of  as  sea-farers,  while  the 
bush-people  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  agriculture  and  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  navigation.  If  the  existing  population 
of  Melanesia  has  been  compounded  of  two  main  elements, 
one  indigenous,  and  the  other  immigrant  coming  from  afar  by 
sea,  these  cultural  differences  between  the  coast-  and  bush- 
peoples  are  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  It 
IS  perfectly  natural  that  in  the  thickly  wooded  islands  of 
Melanesia  the  m.ain  body  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  in  the 
mterior  should  have  remained  distinct  from  the  descendants 
of  immigrants  who  settled  only  on  the  coast.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  attend  especially  to  agriculture,  and  that  the 
coastal  people  should  be  known  as  sea-goers  and  should  be 
especially  skilled  in  swimming,  fishing  and  the  making  of 
canoes,  " 

The  simplest  explanation  of  e.'ci.sting  conditions  is  that 
the  bush-people  represent  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  coast-people  are  the  dviscendants  of  the 
immigrants  through  their  marriages  with  indigenous  women ; 
but  there  are  certain  facts  which  show  that  this  simple  expla- 
nation IS  not  adequate,  and  does  not  fully  account  for  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Of  these  facts  the  most  important  is  the  special  promi- 
nence of  the  differentiation  in  the  Solomons.  According  to 
the  scheme  outlined  in  Chapter  xxvi,  the  Solomons  differ 
from  southern  Melanesia  in  that  the  population  of  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  a  blend  of  the  dual  people  and  the  kava- 
people,  while  in  the  Solomons  the  element  furnished  by  the 
betel-people  has  been  added.  If  therefore,  as  seems  pro- 
bable, the  differentiation  into  coast-people  and  bush-people 
IS  especially  pronounced  in  the  Solomons,  the  possibility  is 
suggested  that  the  -real  development  of  the  d.fferentiation 
IS  due  to  the  influence  of  the  betel-people ;  this  suggestion 
receives  support  when  we  find  that  the  distinction  is  most 
pronounced   in  the   island   of   Malaita  where   the   influence 
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of  the  betel -people  seems  to  have  been  especially  strong. 
These  features  suggest  that  the  earlier  immigrants  who  used 
kava  may  have  influenced  the  dual  people  over  large  areas, 
if  not  over  the  whole  of  the  islands  of  Melanesia,  and  that 
the  strict  limitation  of  the  sea-going  people  to  the  coast, 
which  is  found  in  some  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  betel-people.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that 
the  bush-people  of  the  Solomons  at  the  present  time  repre- 
sent the  results  of  fusion  between  dual  people  and  kava- 
people,  while  the  coastal  people  are  the  descendants  of  the 
betel-people  through  their  marriages  with  women  of  the  mixed 
population  they  found  in  possession  of  the  islands  on  their 
arrival. 

I  have  already,  however,  shown  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons,  viz.  the 
people  of  Florida,  Ysabel,  coastal  Guadalcanar  and  Savo, 
also  represent  essentially  a  blend  of  the  kava-people  with  the 
dual  people  of  the  Solomons.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
two  hypotheses,  I  now  suggest  that  the  bush-people  of 
islands  such  as  Malaita  represent  the  same  elements,  racial 
and  cultural,  as  the  people  of  the  matrilineal  region. 

We  know  practically  nothing  of  the  culture  of  the  bush- 
people  of  the  Solomons,  and  it  is  only  in  quite  another  region 
of  Melanesia  that  we  have  at  present  the  opportunity  to  put 
this  hypothesis  to  the  test.  This  is  the  island  of  Viti  Levu 
where  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  the  interior  are  just 
such  a  blend  of  dual  people  and  kava-people  as  I  suggest  the 
bush-people  of  the  Solomons  may  be. 

This  argument  is  only  intended  to  account  for  the  especial 
prominence  of  the  differentiation  between  bush  and  coastal 
peoples  in  certain  islands  of  the  Solomons.  The  differentia- 
tion certainly  exists  in  the  absence  of  the  betel-people  both 
in  southern  Melanesia  and  Fiji,  where  it  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  preponderance  of  the  immigrant 
element  on  the  coast.  It  "s  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
kava-people  should  have  had  I'ar  more  influence  on  the  coast 
than  in  the  interior;  and  this  quantitative  difference  is  pro- 
bably quite  sufficient  to  account  for  such  varieties  of  culture 
as  are  at  present  known  to  exist  in  these  regions. 
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Primary  and  secondary  migrations. 

Before  I  jpass  on  to  the  detailed  survey  of  Melanesian 
culture,  one  further  character  of  migrations  must  be  noted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  there  have  been  movements  on  a  very  large  scale; 
migrations  in  which  masses  of  people  have  set  out  from 
some  part  of  the  earth's  surface  and  have  passed  to  far 
distant  regions.  One  necessary  consequence  of  migrations 
on  such  a  scale  is  that  the  migrant  people  will  come  into 
contact  with,  and  where  they  settle  will  blend  with,  peoples 
possessing  physical  characters  and  cultures  widely  different 
from  their  own.  These  migrations  have  been  perhaps  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  but  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  movements  of  minor  extent  and 
importance  are  always  going  on.  Within  any  given  ethno- 
graphic province  there  are  frequent  movements  of  peoples, 
set  up  by  local  conditions.  These  movements  take  place 
within  an  area  possessing  more  or  less  community  of  culture 
and  serve  to  complicate  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
larger  movements. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  these  two  kinds  of  migration  as 
primary  and  secondary,  and  also  to  use  these  qualifications  of 
their  respective  cultures  and  influence.  No  hard  or  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two,  and  cases  arise  in  whicl 
it  is  not  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  assign  a  given  influence 
to  one  category  or  the  other.  Certain  members  of  a  primary 
migration  may  settle  for  a  time  and  then  proceed  farther, 
having  been  so  little  influenced  by  their  temporary  settlement 
that  the  later  movement  may  fitly  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
continuation  of  the  primary  migration.  On  the  other  hand, 
part  of  a  primary  migration  may  settle  and  so  blend  wita  the 
earlier  inhabitants  as  to  produce  a  culture  widely  different 
from  that  of  either.  If,  after  a  few  generations,  a  further 
movement  leads  to  a  second  settlement  among  a  people 
which  has  resulted  from  a  mixture  of  the  same  components, 
we  should  have  to  do  with  a  secondary  movement,  and 
differences  of  culture  produced  by  the  diff"erent  nature  of  the 
interaction  in  the  two  places  may  produce  great  complications 
in  the  culture  of  the  area  within  which  such  movements  take 
place.    Intermediate  between  these  two  cases,  there  are  others 
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in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  given  condition  is  to 
be  most  fitly  assigned  to  primary  or  secondary  migration. 

The  movements  of  the  kava-people  and  the  betel-people 
fall  clearly  into  the  category  of  primary  migrations.  We  cm 
be  certain  that  they  are  movements  of  people  who  have 
come  from  without  the  utmost  limits  of  Melanesia.  Through 
the  conditions  which  I  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter, 
and  according  as  one  or  both  of  the  immigrant  peoples  are 
present,  many  varieties  of  culture  have  been  produced  in 
Melanesia.  A  culture  produced  by  the  blendmg  of  dual 
people  and  kava-people  differs  from  that  produced  by  the 
interaction  between  dual  people  and  betel-people,  and  these 
d'ffer  from  cultures  in  the  production  of  which  all  three 
have  taken  part.  These  variations  and  those  produced  by 
geographical  or  other  conditions  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  produce  a  high  degree  of  complexity  and  variety,  but 
this  complexity  and  variety  will  be  greatly  increased  if  a 
number  of  secondary  movements  occur  by  means  of  which 
peculiarities  of  culture  arising  in  one  locality  are  transferred 
to  others. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  survey  I  have  now  to  under- 
take will  be  to  discover  where  community  of  culture  has 
been  due  to  such  secondary  movements.     It  may  be  stated  at 
once  that,  though  such  movements  have  certainly  taken  place 
in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  especially  deal,  they 
have  probably  been  of  small  importance  compared  with  those 
which   characterise   continental   areas.       Further,   secondary 
movements  have  certainly  been  less  numerous  and  important 
in  the  area  of  Melanesia  especially  included  in  my  survey 
than  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Melanesia.     The  multi- 
plication and  modification  of  the   Tamate  societies  of  Mota 
and  the  influences  which  have  passed  between  Tikopia  and 
the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  are  good  examples  of  the  results  of 
secondary   movements,   but  the  feeble  means  of   communi- 
cation which  have  probably  existed  for  very  long  in  southern 
Melanesia  have   made   secondary    movements   of    relatively 
small    account.      This    area    is    thus    peculiarly    suited    for 
the   study  of  the  effects   of  the  primary  migrations  which 
I    suppose    to   have    been    such    important    factors   in    the 
production  of  its  culture. 
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CHAPTHR  XXIX 

IMMIGRANT   INFLUENCE  ON   SOC      L  ORGANISATION 

In  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume  I  have  formulated  a 
scheme  of  development  of  Melanesian  society.  If  we  assume 
that  the  earliest  stage  of  this  development  was  a  dual  organi- 
sation with  matrilineal  descent,  many  strange  features  now 
found  in  this  society  can  be  explained  as  the  results  of  a  state 
of  dominance  of  the  old  men  which  enabled  them  to  monopo- 
lise the  young  women.  In  formulating  this  scheme  nothing 
was  assumed  to  have  been  taken  from  without ;  everything 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  simple  process  of 
development  takirnr  place  within  a  homogeneo\is  community. 
All  that  was  assu.  jd  was,  first,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  old 
men,  not  only  for  the  young  women,  but  also  for  more  or  less 
individual  relations  with  them,  which  acted  as  the  starting 
point  of  individual  marriage  ;  and  ::  .  ^rd\y.  h  v;as  assumed 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  individual  marriage, 
there  had  come  about  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  father  and  child,  leading  to  the  evolution  of  the 
family  in  a  sense  corresponding  fairly  closely  with  our 
own. 

The  linguistic  analysis  of  the  systems  of  relationship  then 
showed  clearly  that  Melanesian  society  is  not  homogeneous 
but  is  composed  of  at  least  two  elements,  and  the  study  of  the 
secret  societies  and  other  features  of  Melanesian  culture  has 
since  made  it  probable  that,  leaving  recent  Polynesian  and 
Micronesian  influence  on  one  side,  the  present  condition  of 
Melanesian  society  is  the  resultant  of  the  interaction  of  two 
mam  cultures,  an  indigenous  culture,  organised  on  a  dual  basis 
belonging  to  people  split  into  small  groups  and  largely  isolated 
from  one  another,  and  an  immigrant  culture  which  has  given  to 
Melanesia  that  degree  of  linguistic  and  cultural  uniformity  which 
at  the  present  time  it  undoubtedly  possesses  amidst  the  many 
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diversities  found  in  its  different  parts.  Lastly,  it  has  become 
probable  that  this  immigrant  culture  reached  Melanesia  in  at 
feast  two  main  streams;  that  while  the  present  culture  of 
certain  parts  oi  Melanesia  is  the  resultant  of  the  mixture  of  an 
indigenous  {ieople  ptjssessing  the  dual  otBanisation  of  society 
with  people  using  kava.  tliere  came  later  into  northern 
Melanesia  a  second  stream  of  immigrant  people  using  betel- 
mixture,  thus  adding  a  further  element  of  complexity  to  the 
culture  of  those  regions  into  which  it  penetrated. 

If  Melanesian  society  has  this  complex  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  of  development  formulated  in  the  earlier 
chapters  may  reauire  modification.  It  becomes  probable  that 
these  influences  from  without  have  had  their  part  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  social  structure ;  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  inquire  how  far  the  evolution  which  has  been 
sketched  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  advent  of  external 
peoples.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
elements  of  the  social  organisation  which  belonged  to  the 
indigenous  culture  and  those  which  were  brought  with  them 
by  the  immigrants,  while  others  maybe  discovered  which  have 
only  arisen  through  the  interaction  of  the  two  cultures. 

Relationship. 

Here,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  the  subject  of 
relationship  ca.i  be  dealt  with  under  two  heads,  morphological 

and  linguistic.  ,   .  •    .      i    u 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  pnnciples  of  this  book  that 
the  forms  in   which  relationship  is  expressed  mirror   social 
conditions.     From   this   it   follows   that   the   nature   of    the 
influence  of  different  bodies  of  immigrants  upon  the  forms  of 
systems  of  relationship  will  depend  chiefly  on   their   effect 
upon  marriage  and  other  features  of  social  organisation  to  be 
considered  later  in  this  chapter.     I  need,  therefore,  only  con- 
sider here  the  influence  of  the  immigrants  in  the  production 
of   the  progressive  simplification  which  Melanesian  systems 
have  undergone.      I   have  already  dealt  with   this   topic  in 
Chapter  xxni,  where  I  have  shown  reason  to  believe  that 
so   complex   a    system    as    that  of   Pentecost    would    almost 
certainly  be  too  much  for  the  patience,  if  it  were  not  beyond 
the  understanding,  of  an  immigrant  people,      i '.  we  can  be 
confident   that    the    influence  of  the    kava-p.  i  ie  wov.'.d   be 
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directed  towards  simplification.  It  is  probable  that  this 
process  of  simplification  would  be  assisted  by  later  immi- 
grant 'nfluence,  and  the  nature  of  the  systems  of  Ulawa 
baa  and  Eddystone  suggests  that  the  influence  of  the  betel- 
people  in  this  direction  was  especially  pronounced.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  betel-people  has 
been  especially  strong  in  these  islands,  and  it  is  therefore  signifi- 

,v."fUc 'l  V  ^^  P''''^f  l*"^   '''"P'^'^  °''  ^"  the  Melanesian 
syster-s  1   have  recorded. 

More  difficult  problems  are  raised  when  we  turn  to  the 
linguistic  side  of  the  systems  of  relationship.  The  first 
point  to  consider  is  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  revising 
the  generalisation,  on  which  much  of  the  argument  of 
Chapter  xxiii  was  based,  that  where  there  is  found  to  be 
diversity  in  the  terms  of  relationship,  the  diverse  terms 
be  ong  to  a  more  ancient  linguistic  stratum.    Where  I  suppose 

Z\        mT^"'-    '".•'^   P'^'^^t  '"  the   population,  ks   in 
southern  Melanesia,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
generalisation  is  inadequate,  but  where  there  has  been  more 
than   one   immigration,  the   possibility  arises   that  diversity 
may  have  come  about  as  the  result  of  this  later  influence 
.l..^l      u    u  "f  ^""^"^  that  terms  of  relationship  intro- 
duced by  the  betel-people  would  have  a  wide  distribut  on,  and 
we  have  little  evidence  which  allows  us  to  ascribe  such  intro 
duction  on  any  large  scale  to  this  people.     The  terms,  however 
common  to  Ulawa  and  to  Heuru  in  San  Cristoval.  and  such  a 
term  as  sast  which  seems  to  be  spreading  through  Malaita 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  betel-people,  and  other  of 
the  Malaita  terms    such  as  di  used  for  the  cross-cous  n  and 
loma  and  darau^cd  for  relatives  by  marriage,  may  also  have 
come   from    this   source.     We   need,    however,  a  far  larter 
collection  of  systems  from  this  part  of  Melanesia  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  such  terms  with  certainty.     All  that  can  be  said 
at  present  is  that   the  available  evidence  suggests  that  the 
betel-people    were    not    responsible    for    such    fundamental 
Changes  in  the  social  organisation,  and  consequently  in  the 
systems  of  relationships,  as  seem  to  have  followed  the  advent 
of  the  earlier  immigrants,  and  such  changes  as  they  produced 
were  probably  in  the  direction  of  simplificltion  of  a  kind  wh  ch 
did  not  involve  the  introduction  of  new  terms. 

There   are.    however,    certain    word       .hich    are    possibly 
common  to  both  kava-  and  betel-peopl.     ,  thus,  /a^  has  so 
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wide  a  distribution  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  such  a  word.  Its 
presence  in  southern  Melanesia,  Fiji  and  Polynesia  shows 
that  it  certainly  formed  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  kava- 
people,  but  it  is  also  present  in  Eddystone,  and,  with  elided 
initial  letter,  in  Ulawa  where  the  influence  of  the  betel-people 
has  be'  .•  esptciUly  prc)Ponnced.  Probably  both  peoples  used 
this  tei  w.  Similaily  Una  is  used  in  Eddystone  as  well  as  in 
Polyne  a,  Fiji  and  'le  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons, 
and  he/'  .•q;ain  the  term  may  have  been  common  to  both 
cultures.  A  more  uoubtful  word  is  iva  used  for  brothers-  and 
sisters-in-law.  This  term  is  found  in  the  matrilineal  region  of 
the  Solomons  and  in  Eddystone,  and  probably  in  the  modified 
form  ihe  or  iha  in  Ulawa  and  Saa.  Further,  it  almost 
certainly  occurs  in  Fiji,  both  as  part  of  ra-iva  and  among 
the  Tavua  people  without  the  prefix.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  form  of  the  term  has  been  recorded  in  any  part  of 
Polynesia.  The  word  thus  raises  a  difficulty,  for,  if  it 
belonged  to  the  kava-people,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in 
Polynesia,  and  its  presence  in  the  matrilineal  Solomons  and 
Fiji  is  a  difficulty  if  it  be  ascribed  to  the  betel-people.  I  can 
only  suggest  that  it  is  a  term,  common  to  both  peoples,  which 
has  disappeared  in  Polynesia. 


The  immigrants  and  the  gerontocracy. 

The  next  point  for  inquiry  is  the  relation  of  the  immigrants 
to  the  condition  of  dominance  of  the  old  men.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  dominance  was  in  any  way  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  kava-people.  The  evidence  derived 
from  the  linguistic  comparison  of  systems  of  relationship 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  under  external  influence  that 
there  disappeared  the  anomalous  forms  of  marriage  which 
were  the  result  of  this  dominance  ;  if  the  disappearance  of 
the  gerontocracy  and  its  consequences  was  the  work  of  the 
kava-people,  it  is  clear  that  this  people  cannot  also  have  been 
its  producers. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  essential  to  my  scheme  that 
the  condition  of  dominance  of  the  old  men  was  earlier 
than  the  incoming  of  the  kava-people.  It  follows  that  the 
three  especially  characteristic  forms  of  marriage,  viz.  marriage 
with  the  daughter's  daughter  of  the  brother,  with  the  wife 
of  the    father's  father    and   with    the    wife    of  the    mother's 
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brother,  were  all  indigenous  institutions  and  that,  where  they 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Melanesia,  they  are  surviving 
elements  of  this  constituent  of  Melanesian  culture.  The 
cross-cousin  marriage  and  the  marriage  with  the  brother's 
daughter  differ  from  the  other  three  forms  in  their  more  in- 
dividual character,  and  I  will  leave  the  consideratior  of  the 
part  which  external  influence  may  have  taken  in  their  genesis 
till  I  come  to  other  aspects  of  marriage  in  a  later  section  of 
this  chapter. 

Forms  of  social  organisation. 

It  is  essential  to  the  whole  argument  of  this  book  that 
when  Melanesia  was  first  visited  by  the  kava-people,  its 
society  was  organised  on  the  dual  system  with  matrilineal 
descent.  The  scheme  formulated  in  the  early  chapters 
of  this  volume  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  dual 
organisation  was  not  limited  to  the  places  where  it  is  now 
found,  but  was  the  mode  of  social  organisation  in  the 
Solomons  and  Fiji,  and  possibly  also  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands.  This  assumption  has  become  so  integral  a  portion 
of  my  scheme  that  I  have  adopted  the  term  "  dual  people  " 
for  the  population  of  Melanesia  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
visited  by  the  kawi-people. 

Certain  features  of  the  Tatnate  societies  of  the  Banks 
Islands  have  suggested  that  these  societies  may  embody  the 
relics  of  a  totemic  culture,  and  since  the  hypothesis  on  which 
I  am  proceeding  is  that  these  societies  were  founded  by  the 
kava-people,  it  follows  that  the  kava-people  were  totemic. 
The  idea  of  the  transference  of  totemism  from  one  place  to 
another  is  one  which  raises  so  many  difficulties  that  I  propose 
to  defer  its  consideration  to  the  next  chapter,  and  I  shall  deal 
here  only  with  certain  features  r'  the  clan-organisation  of 
Melanesia  which  can  be  dealt  with  apart  from  the  totemic 
aspect. 

In  the  Banks  Islands  there  is  a  social  grouping  within,  or 
in  addition  to,  the  moieties  of  the  dual  organisation  which 
appears,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  to  have  a  local 
character.  It  is  possible  that  this  represents  an  ancient  local 
grouping  of  the  early  inhabitants.  I  have  supposed  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people  the  population  was 
broken  up  into  tribes  which  h.^d  little  intercourse  with  one 
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another,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sub-groups  or  local  groups 
a  ;  the  representatives  of  these  tribes.  The  alternative  is 
that  they  form  a  social  groupi  g  brought  into  being  by  tl 
descendants  of  immigrants,  and  represent  local  settlements  of 
the  immigrants.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  I  may  point  out  here  how  little  we  know  about 
this  subsidiary  grouping  in  the  Banks  Islands.  I  only  heard 
of  it  after  I  had  left  the  islands,  and  we  do  not  even  know 
whether  a  person  belongs  to  the  sub-group  of  his  mother,  as 
we  should  expect  if  the  sub-groups  are  ancient  local  divisions 
of  the  moiety,  or  to  that  of  his  father,  as  we  might  expect  if 
they  are  the  representatives  of  immigrant  settlements. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  island  of  the  Banks  group, 
Merlav,  has  a  social  system  widely  different  from  the  rest. 
Instead  of  two  moieties  there  are  ten  or  eleven  exogamous 
groups  called  tagaiaga,  and  according  to  tradition  these 
tagataga  were  founded  by  people  coming  from  neighbouring 
islands.  If  further  investigation  should  show  that  the  laga- 
taga  of  Merlav  correspond  to  the  sub-groups  of  Mota,  we 
should  have  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  immigrant 
origin  of  the  latter.  Two  points  of  interest  connected  with 
Merlav  may  be  mentioned  here.  If  tradition  is  correct,  this 
island  was  peopled  from  other  islands  and  ■.  'st  therefore 
have  been  unpopulated,  or  inhabited  only  by  .  .  indigenous 
population,  after  the  kava-people  had  made  settlements  in 
other  islands  of  the  group.  It  is  tempting  to  connf.-ct  this 
with  the  volcanic  character  of  the  island.  :  is  formed  by 
a  volcanic  cone  rising  directly  out  of  the  sea,  which  was 
perhaps  still  in  activity  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  when  some  of  the  Banks  Islands  were 
discovered  by  Quiros.  If  I  am  right,  we  have  here  a  striking 
example  of  the  influence  of  geological  character  on  the  mode 
of  settlement,  and,  in  consequence,  on  the  form  of  social 
structure  of  a  Melanesian  island. 

If  the  social  system  of  Merlav  arose  in  the  way  suggested 
by  tradition,  another  feature  of  the  culture  of  this  island 
becomes  intelligible.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Sukwe  and  the  TamaU  societies  were  less  highly  developed  in 
Merlav  than  elsewhere  in  the  Bankb  Islands,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  now  wholly  disappeared.  This  is  only  natural  if 
the  island  was  peopled  by  descr  idants  of  the  immigrants 
who  left  the  islands  of  their  original  settlement  while  the  social 
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system  was  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  befort 
tions  had  developed  the  stable  characters 

vitality  they  possessed  elsewhere. 

There  are  also  social  groupinjrs  subsidiary  or  additional  to 
the  moieties  of  the  dual  system  in  the  northern  New  Hebrides, 
but  we  know  very  little  about  them.  It  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  tell  whether  they  correspond  to  the  sub-groups  of 

Mota.  or  whether  they  have  the  quite  different  character 
which  IS  suggested  by  certain  resemblances  to  the  matrimonial 
cl.isses  of  Australia. 

In  Chapter  .\xvi  the  view  has  been  adopted  that  the 
matriline.d  region  of  the  eastern  Solomons  represents  essen- 
tially the  result  of  the  mixture  of  the  kava-people  with  the  dual 
people,  but  relatively  little  influenced  by  the  betel-people,  and 
m  the  last  chapter  I  raised  two  possibilities  concerning  the 
peopling  of  this  region.  One  of  these  possibilities  is  that  the 
coastal  people  represent  the  descendants  of  the  kava-people 
by  their  marriages  with  indigenous  women,  these  descendants 
forming  a  population  which  remained  apart  from  the  main 
body  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  who  continued  to  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  island  and  became  the  present  bush-people.  This 
IS  the  simplest  solution  of  the  problem,  but  it  fails  to  explain 
certain  features  of  the  situation.  It  does  not  explain  why  the 
distinction  between  the  people  of  the  coast  and  the  bush 
should  be  so  much  more  definite  in  some  islands   than  in 

f  r^j  ^''''  '"°''^  important,  it  fails  to  explain  the  indications 
of  the  dual  organisation'  in  the  social  structure  of  the  matrilineal 
region  of  the  Solomons.  If  the  kava-people  merely  settled 
on  the  coast,  and,  marrying  indigenous  women,  remained 
apart  from  the  general  body  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  there 
IS  no  reason  why  they  should  have  acquired  the  social  system 
of  these  people.  1 1  might  be  thought  possible  that  the  women 
wlio  were  taken  as  wives  by  the  kava-people  succeeded  in 
bringing  with  them  the  indigenous  form  of  social  organisation, 
but  such  an  idea  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
character  of  social  structure.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  women,  taken  only  as  wives  through  necessity 
should  succeed  in  making  their  husbands  and  children  adopt 
their  social  system.  The  derivation  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
matrihneal  region  of  the  Solomons  from  the  dual  organisation 

which'has'blL^tc'ol^ritbl'rMrFot  P"""*^^  °'  '""  '°'"'  °'  *°^'^  organisat.on 
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can  only  be  explained  by  a  far   more  intimate  blending  of 
peoples  than  is  implied  in  such  a  process. 

We  have  then  to  accept  the  alternative  view  that  the  kava- 
people  blended  intimately  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  existing  social  system  is  the  result  of  the  interaction 
between  the  social  ideas  and  practices  of  the  two  peoples.  How 
far  this  fusion  was  limited  to  the  coast,  or  took  effect  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  islands,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
answered  when  we  know  far  mor-  than  at  present  about  the 
culture  of  the  bush-people  of  the  Solomons. 

I  have  so  far  dealt  chiefly  with  the  kava-people,  and  I  have 
now  to  consider  how  far  we  can  form  any  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  social  organisation  of  the  betel-people. 
Since  it  is  in  the  Solomons  that  the  influence  of  this  people 
has  been  especially  effective,  it  is  there  that  we  must  look 
for  evidence  of  their  social  structure.  On  each  side  of  the 
matrilineal  region  in  which  I  suppose  the  influence  of  the 
kava-people  to  have  been  dominant,  there  are  islands 
apparently  devoid  of  totemism,  in  which  clan-exogamy 
is  either  absent  or  only  present  here  and  there  on  a  local 
basis.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  this  absence  of  totemism 
and  of  clan-exogamy  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  betel-people, 
and  if  .so,  it  becomes  most  improbable  that  they  possessed 
these  institutions.  The  conditions  now  present  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  suggest  that  the  betel-people  had  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  development  in  which  society  is  composed  of  exo- 
gamous  social  groups,  and  regulated  their  marriages  solely  by 
kinship  or  genealogical  relationship.  The  possibility,  however, 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disappearance  of 
exogamy  may  be  only  the  result  of  a  process  set  up  in  a  new 
environment  and  that  the  betel-people  may  have  possessed 
some  form  of  clan-organisation  in  their  former  home. 

As  Dr  Codrington  has  pointed  out,  certain  of  the  kema  of 
Florida  andGuadalcanar  have  not  been  derived  from  the  original 
moieties  by  a  process  of  fission,  but  are  due  to  the  settlement 
of  strangers.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  represent 
independent  settlements  of  the  kava-  or  betel-people,  but  the 
names  of  certain  kema  suggest  that  these,  at  any  rate,  have  a 
different  origin.  One  of  them  is  called  Simbo  or  Himbo  and 
is  reputed  to  have  come  from  the  west,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  migration  from 
the  Western  Solomons.      In   recent  times,   the   influence  of 
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Kddystono  Island  or  Simbo  upon  the  Kastorn  Solomons  has 
Iwen  confined  to  raids  in  search  of  heads,  but  the  use  of  its 
name  for  one  of  the  social  jrroups  of  Floritia  and  Guadalcanar 
siijjjjests  that  an  expedition  once  occurred  which,  whatever 
may  have  Ix-en  its  orijjinal  motive,  ended  in  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Another  kcma,  that  called  Lahi,  is  also  reput(?d 
to  have  come  from  the  west  and  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
Simbo  ii-wtf,  and  this  probably  represents  another  settlement 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  may  have  be(>n  throuj^h  these  secondary 
movements,  rather  than  through  any  immediate  settlement  of 
the  Ix'tel-people,  that  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons 
acquired  the  use  of  betel  and  such  other  elements  of  the 
betel-culture  as  it  po.sse.sses. 

It  is  possible  that  these  .settlements  furnish  the  clue  to  a 
difficulty  which  was  put  on  one  side  in  Chapter  xxm  (.see 
II.  196).  In  that  chapter  it  was  found  to  be  a  general  rule 
that  the  mother  is  denoted  by  terms  which  I  a.scribe  to  the 
ancient  linguistic  diversity,  and  it  was  recognised  that  the  pre- 
-sence  of  an  obviously  introduced  term  for  this  relative  raised 
a  difficulty  for  my  hypothesis.  I  have  already  (11,  313)  shown 
reason  to  believe  that  the  betel-people  u.sed  the  word  tina  for 
the  mother,  and  I  have  now  to  suggest  that  this  term  may 
have  come  into  use  in  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons 
as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  kema,  either  by  the  betel- 
people  themselves,  or  through  the  secondary  movements  which 
carried  their  influence  into  the  matrilineal  region.  If  these 
settlements  were  at  first  independent,  but  through  intermar- 
riage came  to  influence  the  other  groups,  the  term  used  by 
the  betel-people  might  thus  come  into  general  use. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  distribution  of  the  word  tina 
in  the  Solomons  which  supports  this  hypothesis.  The  number 
of  clans  is  larger  in  Florida  and  Guadalcanar  than  in  Ysabei, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  former  places  that  we  know  definitely  of 
any  migrations  from  the  western  islands.  It  is  therefore 
significant  that  tina  only  occurs  as  the  word  for  mother  in 
Florida  and  Guadalcanar,  and  is  not  found  in  Ysabei  where 
there  are  still  only  three,  or  even  in  one  part  of  the  island 
only  two,  main  groups. 
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Descent,  inheritance  and  succession. 

I  have  shown  in  Chapter  xix  that  the  social  structure 
of  Melanesia  departs  very  widely  from  the  condition  implied 
in  current  conceptions  of  mother-right.  Throughout  Melanesia 
.>uccession  is  purely  patrilineal,  wherever  it  is  correct  to  speak 
of  succession  at  all.  Inheritance  is  in  a  transitional  state 
between  the  two  lines,  but  nearly  everywhere  tho  paternal  line 
h„.,  become  the  more  important.  Matrilineal  descent  is  still 
general,  but  even  this  seems  to  have  become  only  one  of 
several  means  Utr  the  regulation  of  marriage  ;  it  carries  with 
it  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  social  functions  which  are  shown 
by  tradition  and  survivals  to  have  been  once  essential  to  its 
nature.  It  is  evident  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Melanesia  in  these  respects,  and  that  the  existing  matrilineal 
descent  is  little  more  than  the  last  surviving  relic  of  a  social 
state  in  which  matrilineal  institutions  were  far  more  general 
and  important.  I  have  now  to  consider  how  far  these  changes 
have  been  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  the  dual 
people  and  the  immigrants. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  main  scheme  of  this  book  that 
the  dual  system  was  associated  with  matrilineal  descent.  Even 
if  the  individual  marriages  of  the  old  men  were  leading 
definitely  to  the  recognition  of  the  relation  between  father  and 
child,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  have 
been  any  effect  on  the  mode  of  descent.  If  property  were 
held  altogether  in  common,  there  would  be  nothing  which  could 
properly  be  called  inheritance.  It  would  only  be  correct  also 
to  speak  of  succession  if  the  dignity  of  an  old  man  became 
capable  of  transference  an  rt  from  the  factor  of  age,  but  this 
possibility  can  be  most  suitably  considered  in  the  next  section 
on  chieftainship.  It  may,  then,  be  assumed  that  matrilineal 
transmission  was  the  only  method  known  to  the  dual  people. 
On  this  assumption  it  will  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  patrilineal  descent  and  inheritance 
in  Melanesia  came  about  under  immigrant  influence,  and  from 
this  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  follow  that  the  immigrants 
must  have  been  definitely  patrilineal.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary.  Since  clear  recognition  of  the  relation  between 
father  and  child  may  exist  with  matrilineal  descent,  and  since 
it  is  the  recognition  'S  this  relation  which  is  the  really 
important  matter,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  immigrants  may 
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havt-  themselves  practiseiJ  niatrilinenl  descent  in  their  fornier 
home,  antl  yet  may  have  succeeded  in  bringinjj  patrilineal 
institutions  into  existence  as  the  result  of  their  st^ttlement  in 
Melanesia.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mixture  of  two  matri- 
lineal  (>eoples  may  result  in  the  prcxluction  of  patriline  I  trans- 
mission, especially  if  the  immigrant  j)eople  are  not  accoiiipanied 
by  their  wonu.n.  It  is  only  necesKiry  that  the  immigrant  men 
should  desire  that  their  fatherhootl  shall  be  recognised  and 
that  they  should  succeed  in  distinguishing  their  children  from 
those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settle,  and  motives 
amply  sufficient  to  bring  alx>ut  patrilineal  institutions  will 
be  present.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  kava-people  may  have 
been  derived  from  a  society  practising  mother-right,  and  yet 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  patrilineal  institutions  into  existence 
in  Melanesia.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  they  were 
themselves  familiar  with  such  patrilineal  institutions. 

There  is  one  feature  of  inheritance  in  Melanesia  which 
strongly  supports  the  ascription  of  the  patrilineal  mode  to  the 
kava-people.  Both  in  the  Banks  and  the  Solomon  Islands 
trees  planted  on  the  land  of  others  pass  to  the  children, 
even  when  land  goes  to  the  sisters'  children.  This  custom 
becomes  intelligible  if  the  practice  of  planting  trees  on  the  land 
of  others  were  a  feature  of  the  interaction  between  the  immi- 
grant and  indigenous  peoples.  If  the  immigrants  brought 
with  them  the  seeds  or  shoots  of  trees  from  their  former 
home,  they  would  have  been  driven  to  plant  these  on  the 
land  of  others,  since  all  the  land  would  be  the  property  of 
the  indigenous  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the 
introduction  of  the  plants  was  directly  due  to  the  immigrants 
would  give  them  so  strong  a  claim  on  the  produce  as  to  make 
it  intelligible  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  transmitting 
the  trees  to  their  children.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  was  this 
transmission  of  introduced  plants  from  father  to  child  which 
familiarised  the  earlier  inhabitants  with  the  idea  of  patrilineal 
inheritance.  It  becomes  probable  that  the  custom  of  paying 
a  fine  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of 
a  tree  is  a  kind  of  rent  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  the  practice 
resembling  the  heriot  and  relief  of  our  own  law 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  suggestion,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  discover  whether  the  patrilineal 
inheritance  applies  to  all  trees  or  only  to  some.  I  have  the 
impression  that  it  is  only  some  trees  which  are  subject  to  this 
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peculiar  form  of  ownership,  in  which  case  it  is  possible  that 
the  trees  to  which  the  rule  applies  are  those  introduced  by  the 
immigrants,  and  that  we  shoul.'  thus  have  a  clue  to  the  plants 
so  intrfxluced. 

If  patrilineal  succession  and  inheritance  have  thus  been 
due  to  immigrant  influence,  and  piimarily  to  that  of  the 
kava-p<.'ople,  it  remains  a  question  why  this  people  failed  to 
alter  the  line  of  descent  which  still  continues  to  be  so  largely 
matrilineal  in  Melanesia.  This  subject  can  be  most  fitly  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  totemism,  and  1  propose  to  leave  its 
consideration  for  the  next  chapter. 

I  have  so  far  considered  only  the  mode  of  descent,  inheri- 
tance and  succession  of  the  kava-people  in  so  far  as  Melanesia 
is  concerned.  According  to  my  scheme,  however,  the  kava- 
people  form  an  important  element  in  the  population  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  it  may  therefore  help  us  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  descent,  inheritance  and  succession  in  Polynesia.  In 
Tikopia,  which  I  have  supposed  to  approach  m.ost  closely  to 
the  culture  of  the  kava-people,  inheritance  and  succession  are 
definitely  patrilineal  ;  a  man  certainly  belongs  to  the  social 
group  of  his  father,  though  the  absence  of  exogamy  only 
makes  it  poss-ble  to  speak  of  patrilineal  descent  in  Tikopia  if 
the  term  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  it  bears  in 
most  parts  of  Melanesia.  There  are,  however,  certain 
customs  in  Tikopia,  such  as  the  close  relation  between  a  man 
and  his  mother's  brother,  and  the  removal  of  a  woman  to  her 
father's  house  after  child-birth,  which  may  be  survivals  of 
matrilineal  descent.  Though  the  institutions  of  Tikopia 
sug>.fest  that  the  kava-people  were  patrilineal,  the  evidence  is 
not  conclusive. 

In  other  parts  of  Polynesia  we  know  of  no  forms  of 
exogamous  social  grouping  such  as  would  make  it  possible  to 
speak  of  descent  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in 
Melanesia.  In  the  social  grouping  dependent  on  the  occu- 
pation of  different  districts  of  an  island,  a  man  belongs  in 
general  to  his  father's  district,  but  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
men  sometimes  went  to  live  with  their  wives'  people,  this  would 
make  it  difficult  to  speak  of  descent  in  any  exact  sense. 

The  communistic  nature  of  Polynesian  culture  makes  it 
difficult  to  express  any  definite  opinion  about  the  nature  of 
their  laws  of  inheritance,  and  it  is  in  the  matter  of  succession 
that  we  have  the  most  definile  evidence.     This  may  be  of  two 
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kinds  :  succession  to  chieftainship  or  kingship,  and  succession 
to  special  occupations,  such  as  those  of  priest  or  craftsman. 
In  the  latter  case,  evidence  points  to  the  patrilineal  mode', 
but  accordmg  to  the   available  evidence,  the  succession  to 
chieftainship  seems  often  to  have  passed  in  the  female  line 
A  woman  might  herself  become  a  chief,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  was  not  due  to  the  belief  in  the  special  virtue 
of  royal   blood    a  woman   being  chosen  for  the   succession 
to  a  king  or  chief  i     preference  to  a  more  distant  relative 
of  the  male  sex'.     If  so,  the  custom  would  have  to  be  classed 
with  that  of  marriage  between  brother  and  sister  as  a  special 
and  perhaps  a  relatively  late,  development  of  ideas  connected 
with  royal  rank,      fhe  fact  that  the  evidence  which  points 
most  definitely  to  the  matrilineal   mode   of  transmission    is 
concerned  with  chieftainship  might  be  held  to  point  to  the 
association  of  this  mode  with  the  kava-people,  but  even  if  it 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  lines  I  have  just  suggested  it  may 
have  been  the  result  of  ideas  derived  from  the  earlier  people  of 
whom  the  kava-people  became  the  chiefs.    If  the  succession  of 
women  to  the  dignity  of  chief  be  put  on  one  side  as  capable 
of  special  explanation,  it  becomes  probable  that  such  indications 
ot  matrilineal  institutions  as  are  found  in  Polynesia  are  to  be 
connected   with    the  earlier   stratum  of   the  population,  the 
people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  must  point  out  one  feature  of 
my  general  scheme  which  would  make  the  actual  line  of  trans- 
mission followed  by  the  kava-people  in  their  former  home 
a  matter  of  no  great  importance.  If,  as  I  suppose,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  kava-people  lasted  so  long  that  generations  elapsed 
between  their  first  setting  out  from  their  former  home  and 
their  final  settlement  in  Melanesia,  there  is  little  point  in 
speaking  of  them  as  having  followed  any  mode  of  descent  at 
all.  The  social  groups  of  such  wanderers  can  hardly  have 
possessed  the  stability  associated  with  the  idea  of  descent 
The  important  thing  is  that  they  should  have  firmly  rooted  in 
their  minds  the  importance  of  the  relationship  between  father 
and  child  which  would  be  capable  of  acting  as  the  motive  for 
the  establishment  of  the  paternal  line  whenever  they  settled 
permanendy  in  a  new  home.  The  definite  character  of  the 
patrilineal  inheritance  and  succession  in  the  parts  of  Melanesia 
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where  the  inHuence  of  the  betel-people  has  been  especially 
strong  sujij^ests  that  patrilineal  institutions  were  even  more 
firmly  established  among  them  than  among  the  kava-people, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  whereas  the  kava-people  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  among  a  purely  matrilineal  population, 
the  betel-people  who  followed  thcui  would  have  found  many 
patrilineal  features  already  established,  and  their  tendency 
towards  patrilineal  transmission  need  not  have  been  stronger 
than  that  of  the  kava-people.  While,  then,  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty  that  the  dual  people  of  Melanesia  were  matri- 
lineal and  that  patrilineal  institutions  have  come  into  existence 
in  Melanesia  through  the  influence  of  the  immigrants,  we 
have  no  grounds  for  deciding  what  may  have  been  the  mode 
of  descent  and  inheritance  of  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples  in 
their  former  home,  though  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  their  patrilineal  character. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of  descent  of 
the  immigrants,  there  is  one  feature  of  their  culture 
about  which  we  can  be  confident.  In  the  earlier  chapters 
of  this  volume  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  relationship  between  father  and  child  as 
a  leading  motive  in  the  development  of  Melanesian  society, 
and  this  recognition  has  been  implied  in  all  that  I  have 
ascribed  to  the  immigrants  in  this  chapter.  Not  only  does 
this  recognition  of  the  relation  between  father  and  child 
underlie  the  establishment  of  patrilineal  institutions,  but  it  has 
also  been  found  to  be  a  most  important  element  in  many  of 
the  other  changes  which  have  come  about  in  Melanesia,  such 
as  the  passing  of  authority  from  the  mother's  brother  to  the 
father,  the  institution  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  and  of  the 
marriage  with  the  brother's  daughter,  as  well  as  the  attainment 
of  her  important  position  by  the  father's  sister.  Though  I 
have  supposed  that  the  individual  marriages  of  the  old  men 
had  led  to  some  degree  of  this  recognition  among  the  dual 
people  before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  strength  of  the  motives  connected  with 
this  recognition  among  the  immigrants  which  played  the 
chief  part  in  producing  these  changes. 

I  have  so  far  considered  only  the  recognition  of  the  social 
relationship  between  father  and  child,  and  I  have  now  to 
consider  whether  the  recognition  of  the  social  tie  may  not 
have  been  assisted  by  another  factor,  ihe  knowledge  of  the 
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physiological  relationship  between  father  and  child  possessed 
by  the  immigrants,  and  perhaps  only  by  them.     Throughout 
Melanesia  there  appear  to  exist  in  combination  two  sets  of 
beliefs  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  civilised  peoples,  are 
contradictory.     At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
relation  between  procreation  and   conception    is  recognised 
everywhere    throughout     Melanesia,    but    it    is   also    widely 
believed  that  conception  can  come  about  through  quite  other 
means.     It    is   doubtful   how    far  the   belief    of  the    Banks 
Islander  in  the  influence  of  animals  or  plants  upon  women 
implies  the  possibility  of  conception  through  other  than  the 
ordinary  physiological  processes,   but  in  the  Solomons  it  is 
definitely  believed  that  a  virgin  can  become  pregnant  through 
the  breaking  of  a  taboo,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  such 
beliefs  are  very  general  in  Melanesia.     The  co-existence  of 
the  two  beliefs  suggests  that  they  belong  to  different  elements 
of  Melanesian  culture;   that  the  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logical relation  was  first  brought  by  immigrants,  and  that 
the    indigenous    people    held    other    views    concerning    ihe 
process   of   generation.      I   must  be   content   to   make   this 
suggestion  here.     If  further  research  should  establish  it,  there 
is  litde  doubt  that  the  introduction   into  Melanesia  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  relation  between  father  and 
child  would  have  assisted  the  other  factors  tending  to  turn 
the  matrilineal  institutions  of  the  dual  people  in  the  direction 
they  have  certainly  taken. 

Chieftainship  and  succession. 

In  the  gerontocratic  state  which  I  suppose  to  have  once 
existed  in  Melanesia  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  chief- 
tainship at  all.  The  government  would  not  be  v  sted  in  any 
persons  as  individuals,  but  in  the  whole  of  a  class.  Further, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  speak  of  the  old  men  as  the  chiefs 
of  the  community,  such  chieftainship  would  certainly  not  be 
hereditary.  Even  'T  the  term  "chieftainship"  were  exiendec 
to  cover  the  gerontocratic  condition,  there  could  be  n?  question 
of  succession. 

It  would  seem  as  if  even  now  the  conditioi;  in  mwKi 
parts  of  southern  Melanesia  has  not  departed  ver-v  waUKj* 
from  a  state  of  gerontocracy,  although  the  qualiricati on  tc  a^ 
has  largely  merged  in  one  dependent  on  possessio:    on  r«^h 
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rank  in  the  Sukwe.  The  e  ^ence  points  to  the  absence  of 
anythinn  which  can  be  called  hereditary  ch.eftainshiD  m  the 
Banks  Islands  and  in  some  of  the  northern  New  Hebrides. 
It  is  only  on  reaching  the  northern  part  of  Melanesia  that  we 
find  true  hereditary  chieftainship,  and  wherever  it  is  found, 
succession  is  from  father  to  son. 

The  obvious  conclusion  suggested  by  these  facts,  one  whicn 
1   have  already  adopted   as  an  essential   part   of  my    main 
argument,  is  that  the  institution  of  hereditary  chieftainship  in 
Melanesia  has  been  due  to  immigrant  influence.     If  this  were 
so  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  that,  where  the  culture  of  the 
immigrants  became  part  of  a  secret  organisation,  the  nearest 
representatives  of  chiefs  should  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Sukwe,  while,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Melanesia,  chi  1- 
tainship  should  have  become  d(  finitely  part  of  the  nublic  social 
order.       The    distribution    of  chieftainship    in    Melanesia    is 
exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  if  it  is  an  institution  which 
only  came  into  existence  through  the  setdement  of  an  aristo- 
cratic people'  in  the  midst  of  the  early   Melanesian  geronto- 
cracy. ,    .  •  frU 
Two  possibilities  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  chieftainship  in   Melanesia.     One   is  that  the 
immigrants  became  the  chiefs  of  the   people  aniong  whom 
they  settled  ;    the  other  is  that  the  immigrant   bands  were 
composed  of  chiefs  and  commoners,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
descendants  of  the  chiefs  of  the  immigrants  who  became  the 
chiefs  of  the  blended  peoples.                                       r  „    ,• 

There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make  any  full  dtscu.s- 
sion  of  these  alternatives  profitable.  I  must  content  myselt 
with  pointing  out  two  facts.  In  Fiji  it  would  seem  that  the 
phvsical  aptjearance  of  the  chiefs  differs  from  that  of  the 
commoners  This  would  be  an  obvious  consequence  of  the 
first  of  mv  alternatives,  while  on  the  second  it  is  less  easily 
explained;  though  then'  are  certain  possibilities,  such  as  the 
monopoly  of  captive  women  by  the  chiefs,  which  make  it 
possible.     The  other  fact  also  comes  from  Fiji.     In  Viti  Levu 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  immigrants  should  have  been  derived 
fron,  an  Insi.Kratic  community.  It  may  have  been  only  the.r  superior,  pn  relauon 
to  the  mdiKcnous  people  which  produced  an  aristocracy  m  Melanesia.  J  "J*  as 
I  have  supposed  that  father-right  in  Melanesia  may  have  been  the  outcome  of  the 
!uteractk.reween  two  matt^lineal  peoples,  so  may  M«»Xfnre  th"eSon  we« 
been  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  two  peoples  who  before  their  fusion  were 
devcid  of  ar:stuc;ratic  ideas. 
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I  was  told  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Nandrau  are  descended  from 
four  brothers  who  landed  in  Viti  Levu  Bay.  and,  making  heiJ 
way  to  Nandrau    be(^nie  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  the  four 
^/a^o/.  of  the  chiefs   being  descended  from '  the    our 
brother.     Here  we  have  evidence  from  tradition  of  a  mode 
of  ongm  of  chieftamship  which  is   in   agreement  with  ihe 
evidence    derived    from   difference   of   physical   appearance 
suggesting  that  m  this  part  of  Melanesia,  immigrantrbecame 
the  chiefs  of  the  population  among  which  they  settled.    Even 
^^7Z^''  /  '*"'  conclusion  were  accepted  for  Fiji,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  elsewhere^hieftainship  may  not 
have  arisen  in  the  alternative  manner  I  have  suggested. 

Marriage. 

In  Chapter  xxi  the  conclusion  was  reached,  though  with 
less  confidence  than  in  other  parts  of  my  argument,  than'n  the 
earliest  state  of  Melanesian  society  of  which  we  ha^e  evidence 
there  was  a  condition  of  sexual  communism.  I  suggested  that 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  individual  marria|e  was  taken 
when  the  old  men  acquired  such  power  that  they  were  able 
to  monopolise  the  young  women  of  the  community.  The 
alteration  ,n  the  general  standpoint  from  which  Melanesian 
institutions  are  now  being  viewed  makes  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  change  in  the  direction  of  individual  marriage 
took  place  through  immigrant  influence.  This  raises  a  number 
of  problems  connected  with  Melanesian  communism  which 
may  be  more  appropriately  considered  at  a  later  stage  of  mv 
argument  For  the  present  I  continue  to  assumi  a  large 
degree  of  communism  at  the  time  of  the  dominance  of  the 
old  men,  and  I  reserve  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  for 
Chapter  xxxn.  ^ 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  1  have  definitely  assigned 
^nnl  °  'll^P^'^"''^'^  f^'-'"^  ?l  Melanesian  marriage  to  the  dual 
people.  The  marnages  with  the  daughter's  daughter  o(  the 
brother,  with  the  wife  of  the  fathers  father  and  with  [he  wife 
of  the  mothers  brother  are  so  clearly  connected  with  the 
dominance  of  the  old  men  that  we  can  safely  assume  that  they 
were  indigenous  institutions.  There  are  certain  features 
connected  with  other  kinds  of  marriage  with  reL"ves  whkh 
make  it  probable  that  they  did  not  bf long  to  the  pure  dual 
culture,  but  arose  at  a  later  stage  of  MeTanesian  ^'story 
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In  order  that  the  three  forms  of  marriage  I  have  ascribed 
to  the  dual  people  should   come  into  existence,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  there  was  any  definite  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  father  and  child,  but,  if  there  be  anything 
in  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  in 
Melanesia,  such  recognition  is  a  necessary  factor.     According 
to  this  scheme,  the  cross-cousin  marriage  arises  through  a  man 
giving  his  daughter  to  his  sister's  son  in  place  of  his  wife,  and 
this  implies  the  presence,  not  only  of  individual  marriage,  but 
of  the  definite  right  of  the  father  over  his  daughter  which 
would  thus  enable  him  to  bestow  her  upon  his  sisters  son. 
This  individual  character  of  the  transaction  would  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  nature  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  as  it  is 
practised  in  Melanesia.     So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
evidence,  the  cross-cousin  marriage  often,  if  not  usually,  takes 
place  between  the  children  of  own  brother  and  sister,  and  not 
merely  between  the  children  of  these  relatives  in  a  classih- 
catory  sense.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  cross-cousin 
marriage  is  definitely  associated  with  the  recognition  of  the 
relation  between  father  and  child,  and  if  so,  it  follows  that 
it  was  later  than  the  other  three  forms  and  probably  came 
about   under   the   influence  of  the   strangers.       It   is   even 
possible  that  the  immigrants  themselves  practised  this  form 
of  marriage,  or  were  familiar  with  it  in  their  previous  home, 
and  thus  assisted  a  development  which  would  probab  y,  how- 
ever, have  come  about  in  any  case  as  the  indirect  result  ol  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  relation  between  father  and  child. 
The   explanation    I    have  given  in  Chapter  xx  of    the 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  also  implies 
the  presence  of  individual  marriage  and  the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  relation  between  father  and  child.     According  to 
my  scheme,  it  differs  from  the  cross-cousin  marriage  in  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  daughter  was  given  to 
the  brother  in  place  of  the  wife,  but  it  corresponds  with  it  m 
that  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  daughter  is  recognised  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  give  her  to  be  the  individual 
wife  of  his  younger  brother.     Here  again,  it  is  probable  that 
a  man  gives  his  daughter  especially  to  his  own  brother.      1  he 
only  case  of  this  form  of  marriage  of  which  I  have  a  genealo- 
gical record  was  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  respect  the  marriage 
almost  certainly  falls  into  line  with  the  cross-cousin  marriage. 
Since  the  marriage  with  the  brother's  daughter  thus  implies 
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the  presence  of  individual  marriage,  of  the  recognition  of  the 
relation  between  father  and  child,  and  probably  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  own  from  classificatory  brotherhood,  it  may  safely  be 
assigned  to  a  stage  of  Melanesian  history  later  than  the 
dominance  of  the  old  men,  when  immigrant  influence  had  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  social  ideas  and  practices  of  the  dual 
people. 

I   conclude,    then,    that  of  the   many   peculiar  forms   of 

Meanesian    marriage,   three    belong    to    the    dual    culture 

while    the    cross-cousin    marriage    and    the    marriage    with 

the  brothers  daughter  arose  as  modifications  of  the  others 

through  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  immigrants. 

1  may  now  inquire  why  the  cross-cousin  marriage  should 

have  become  the  vogue  in  some  places  and  the  marriage  with 

the  brothers  daughter  in  others.      It  is  clear  that  it  is  the 

cross-cousin  marriage  which  has  the  greater  vitality      It  still 

exists  in  many  parts  of  Melanesia,  while  the  marriage  with  the 

brothers  daughter  is  now  only  found  as  a  sporadic  occurrence 

in  one  small  and  isolated  region.     There  can  be  little  doubt 

that  the  greater  vitality  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  has  been 

due  to  the  fact  that  it   was  one  in  which  the   relationship 

between  the  parties  to  a  marriage  was  recognised  as  more 

remote  than  that  between  a  man  and  his  brother's  child- 

It  IS  possible  also  that  the  cross-cousin  marriage  was  assisted 

by  Its  being  an  institution  with  which  the  immigrants  were 

already  familiar. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  marriage  with  the 
wife  of  the  father's  brother  which  may  once  have  been  a 
teature  of  the  social  structure  of  the  Western  British  Solomons 
It  IS  quite  certain  that  this  marriage  cannot  have  come  into 
vogue  as  part  of  a  dual  system  with  matrilineal  descent  If 
the  marriage  IS  to  fall  into  line  with  the  general  scheme  for 
the  rest  of  Melanesia,  it  must  be  relatively  late  and  due  to 
immigrant  influence.  The  locality  where  it  is  found  suggests 
that  It  may  be  connected  with  the  betel-people. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  part  taken  by  the  immigrants 
in  bringing  about  the  custom  of  payment  for  a  wife.  The  fact 
that  the  marriages  with  near  relatives,  which  grew  out  of  the 
dominance  of  the  old  men,  are  even  now  unaccompanied  by 
definite  payments  shows  that,  even  if  the  practice  of  individual 
marriage  had  already  come  into  existence  among  the  dual 
people,  there  was  no  payment  for  the  wife.     There  is  evidence 
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(i,  49  and  184)  that  payment  for  a  wife  is  directly  connected 
with  the  cessation  of  marriage  with  special  relatives,  and  I 
have  suggested  (11,  125)  that  the  payment  may  have  been 
made  as  compensation  to  those  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
a  potential  wife.  This  hypothesis,  however,  still  leaves  it 
necessary  to  discover  why  the  payment  goes  to  the  relatives 
of  the  bride,  and  not  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a 
potential  wife. 

I  left  the  matter  in  this  position  in  Chapter  xx  because 
I  could  see  no  other  motive  for  the  payments  in  a  homo- 
geneous society.  Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  from  the 
new  point  of  view  opened  up  by  the  complex  nature  of 
Melanesian  society.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  that 
the  immigrants  were  mainly  or  exclusively  of  the  male  sex 
and  married  indigenous  women,  and  I  have  now  to  consider 
whether  payment  for  a  wife  may  not  have  had  its  origin  in  con- 
tributions made  by  the  immigrants  in  return  for  these  women. 
We  can  be  confident  that  the  immigrants  brought  with  them 
certain  arts  of  life  which  would  h-^ve  appealed  to  those  among 
whom  they  settled  and  satisfied  either  their  material  needs  or 
their  aesthetic  desires.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the 
dual  people  refused  to  give  their  women  to  the  immigrants, 
except  in  return  for  these  objects,  to  have  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  custom  of  payment  for  a  wife.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
destination  of  the  payment  becomes  intelligible ;  the  relatives 
of  the  bride  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  payment  would 
naturally  go. 

I  have  supposed  that  at  first  the  dual  people  and  the 
descendants  of  the  kava-people  formed  separate  communities, 
and  at  this  stage  of  Melanesian  society  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  payment  would  be  made  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage  within  the  indigenous  community,  but  was  a  feature 
only  of  marriage  between  members  of  the  two  peoples.  If 
this  be  so,  the  persistence  and  prominence  of  the  custom  after 
the  two  communities  had  fused  would  depend  upon  the  mode 
of  fusion.  Where  the  immigrants  were  wholly  absorbed 
into  the  social  body  of  the  dual  people,  having  little  effect  on 
the  resultant  social  structure,  we  should  expect  to  find  payment 
for  a  wife  absent  or  unimportant.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  immigrants  dominated  the  social  structure,  we  should 
expect  to  find  payment  for  a  wife  an  important  part  of  the 
marriage  regulations.     If  now  we  study  the  distribution  of 
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the  custom  of  payment  for  a  wife,  we  find  that  the  existing 
conditions  accord  with  these  expectations.  Pentecost  and 
the  Torres  Islands  are  the  places  included  in  my  survey 
where  payment  for  a  wife  is  most  definitely  absent,  while  it  is 
certainly  present  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  and  the  Solomons 
where  the  dual  system  has  been  wholly  or  partially  replaced 
by  a  social  structure  of  a  very  different  kind.  Payment  for  a 
wife  in  the  Banks  Islands  is  definitely  present  although  they 
still  possess  the  dual  organisation,  but  the  payments  are  not 
heavy  and  vary  in  different  islands' ;  here  we  probably  have 
to  do  with  an  undeveloped  and  ill-defined  stage  of  the  custom. 
The  distribution  of  the  custom  of  paying  for  a  wife  in  Melanesia 
thus  definitely  supports  the  view  that  the  custom  came  into 
existence  as  a  feature  of  the  interaction  between  immigrant 
and  indigenous  peoples,  a  view  with  which  the  payment  to  the 
wife's  relatives  is  also  in  agreement. 

A  fact  which  still  remains  to  be  explained  is  the  association, 
which  seems  to  be  definitely  present  in  southern  Melanesia, 
between  payment  for  a  wife  and  the  cessation  of  marriage  with 
relatives.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  transactions  with  the 
immigrants  introduced  the  idea  of  payment  for  a  wife,  and  that 
this  idea  was  applied  later  to  cases  in  which  a  woman  who  was 
the  potential  v;ife  of  certain  members  of  the  community  was 
married  by  anyone  else. 

Functions  of  relatives. 

I  can  now  consider  how  far  the  various  functions  con- 
nected with  relationship  in  Melanesia  can  have  had  their 
origin  in,  or  have  been  influenced  by,  the  culture  of  the 
immigrants.  I  may  point  out  first  that  the  fact  that  these 
functions  are  so  much  more  pronounced  and  definite  in  those 
parts  of  Melanesia  where  the  influence  of  the  immigrants  was 
slight  suggests  that  in  the  main  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
immigrant  culture,  but  were  either  indigenous  or  arose  out 
of  the  special  conditions  of  the  interaction  between  the  dual 
people  and  relatively  small  bodies  of  immigrants.  These 
various  functions  are  absent,  or  few  and  unimportant,  in  most 
parts  of  Polynesia  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  but  their  presence 
in  Tikopia  and  Tonga  suggests  that  the  kava-people  took  a 
definite  part  in  their  genesis. 

'  Codringtnn,  .V.,  140. 
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Brother  and  sister.  I  have  already  dealt  in  Chapter  xxii 
with  the  customs  of  avoidance  between  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
have  shown  that  these  customs  are  found  in  parts  of  Melanesia 
which  seem  to  be  relatively  advanced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  due  to  relatively  late  external  influence ;  that  they 
are  the  secondary  results  of  the  moral  laxity  which  follows  the 
arrival  of  any  foreign  influence  among  such  people  as  the 
Melanesians.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  special  instances 
before  us,  the  laxity  was  due  to  the  relatively  late  Polynesian 
influence  which  has  undoubtedly  been  effective  in  Melanesia. 

The  mothers  brother.  There  is  evidence  of  a  progressive 
change  in  Melanesia  from  a  condition  in  which  the  mother's 
brother  had  especial  control  and  influence  to  one  in  which 
his  place,  is  taken  by  the  father.  This  is  evidently  part  of 
the  general  process  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  father  and  child  which  I  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
in  Melanesia.  If  this  increasing  recognition  has  come  about 
through  immigrant  influence,  it  follows  that  the  alteration 
of  the  status  of  the  mother's  brother  was  due  to  the  same 
«,ause. 

While  the  influence  of  the  immigrants  probably  accounts 
for  the  loss  of  his  especial  status  by  the  mother's  brother,  it  is 
possible  that  this  influence  may  in  a  still  earlier  stage  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  this  special  status.  The  position  of  the 
mother's  brother  is  generally  regarded  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  mother-right,  of  a  condition  in  which  the  father  is  hardly 
regarded  as  a  relative.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  Chapter  xxii, 
there  are  one  or  two  features  of  the  relationship  between 
mother's  brother  and  sister's  son  in  Melanesia  which  are  not 
quite  straightforward  on  this  hypothesis.  In  patrilineal  Fiji 
the  duties  and  privileges  associated  with  this  relationship  have 
reached  a  pitch  of  development  which  far  surpasses  those  found 
in  matrilineal  regions.  The  position  of  the  vasu  seems  to  be 
due  to  a  process  in  which  a  custom  natural  in  one  community 
has  survived  in  an  exaggerated  form.  I  have  now  to  consider 
whether  the  relations  l^tween  the  dual  people  and  the  immi- 
grants help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  a  man  and  his  mother's  brother  in  its  more  ordinary 
and  in  its  hypertrophied  forms. 

It  is  probable  that,  when  the  immigrant  men  married 
indigenous  women,  the  dua'  --eople  held  that  they  had  rights 
over  the  children  of  these      omen.       If  to  this  suggestion 
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there  be  added  the  assumption  that  these  rights  were  vested 
in  the  woman's  brothers,  we  have  a  motive  which  may  have 
played  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  special  status 
of  the  mother's  brother,  and  assisted  the  process  I  have 
already  sketched  (ii,  157).  It  is  possible  that  at  this  stage 
of  Melanesian  history,  when  there  was  in  progress  a  kind  of 
social  struggle  between  the  two  communities  formed  by  the 
dual  people  and  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants,  every 
child  of  the  latter  community  owed  a  double  allegiance,  to  his 
father  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  his  mother's  brother  as  the 
representative  of  his  mother's  people  on  the  other,  and  that  in 
some  cases  this  struggle  tended  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
a  relationship  which  was  already  prominent  among  the  dual 
people. 

The  fathers  sister.  In  passing  to  the  relationship  between 
a  woman  and  her  brother's  child  I  may  point  out  first  that 
there  is  definite  evidence  that  the  importance  of  this  relation- 
ship is  relatively  late  in  Melanesia  (see  11,  165).  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be,  partly  a  secondary  consequence  of  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  relationship  between  father  and 
child,  partly  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  father's  sister 
was  at  one  time  a  potential  wife.  If  the  customs  connected 
with  the  father's  sister  have  been  a  relatively  late  growth, 
it  may  be  that  they  have  arisen  through  some  influence  later 
than  that  of  the  kava-people,  and  if  so,  it  is  natural  to  think 
of  the  Polynesian  influence  to  which  I  have  ascribed  the 
avoidance  between  brother  and  sister.  It  is  in  favour  of  this 
view  that  customs  connected  with  the  father's  sister,  much  like 
those  of  Melanesia,  are  found  in  Tonga.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  the  definite  connection  between  the  father's  sister  and 
the  Sukwe  in  the  Banks  Islands.  On  the  only  occasion 
when  women  take  part  in  the  actual  business  of  the  Sukwe, 
it  is  the  father's  sister  who  takes  the  leading  place,  and  it 
would  seem  unlikely  that  this  has  been  due  to  late  influence. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  special 
customs  connected  with  the  father's  sister  were  mainly  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  kava-people  through  their  having 
brought  with  them  the  definite  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  father  and  child. 

Relatives  by  marriage.  I  need  only  consider  here  the 
customs  of  avoidance  connected  with  relatives  by  marriage. 
It    has    been    seen    that    the    various    practices    indicating 
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avoidance  between  these  relatives  are  definitely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  sexual  relations  between 
those  so  related.  The  fact  that  similar  customs  of  avoidance 
exist  between  persons  of  the  same  sex  shows,  however,  that 
there  is  much  more  in  the  matter  than  a  mere  sexual  taboo. 
I  have  suggested  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  customs  of 
avoidance  are  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  condition 
of  hostility  between  the  members  of  the  two  moieties  which 
certainly  exists  in  the  Banks  Islands,  and  probably  in  other 
places  which  possesi  the  dual  organisation.  If  this  suggestion 
holds  good,  it  w  >uld  not  follow  that  the  avoidance  has  been 
the  consequence  of  this  hostility  ;  it  is  possible  that  both  are 
consequences  of  some  more  deeply-seated  condition. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  at  the  whole  matter 
from  a  point  of  view  very  different  from  that  adopted  in 
Chapter  xxii.  If  there  came  into  Melanesia  a  number 
of  men  of  another  race  who  married  indigenous  women,  we 
should  have  a  condition  in  which  a  man  and  his  wife's  relatives 
would  be  of  different  race  and  different  culture,  a  condition 
which  would  amply  account  for  the  mutual  constraint  and 
suspicion  which  is  indicated  by  the  customs  of  avoidance. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  distribution  of 
customs  of  avoidance  in  Melanesia  is  their  great  strength  in 
the  south  and  their  small  importance  in  the  Solomons  where 
they  are  only  present,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  matrilineal 
region.  The  avoidance  is  thus  especially  characteristic  of 
places  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  interaction  between 
dual  people  and  kava-people,  and  is  only  present  in  the 
Solomons  in  the  region  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  relatively 
litde  influenced  by  the  betel-people.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
incoming  of  the  betel-people  had  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
customs  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  interaction  between  the 
kava-people  and  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Where  the  influence 
of  the  betel-people  has  been  predominant,  as  in  the  Western 
British  Solomons,  the  customs  of  avoidance  are  wholly  absent 
while  they  are  apparently  in  process  of  disappearance  in  the 
matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons  which  was  probably  still  in 
course  of  permeation  by  betel-influence  when  the  islands  were 
first  settled  by  Europeans  in  the  last  century.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  interaction  between  kava-people  and  dual  people  that 
we  must  look  especially  for  the  causes  of  these  customs. 
The  problem  before  us  is  to  determine  how  far  they  arose  as 
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a  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  kava-men  with  indigenous 
women. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  point  out  one  difficulty. 
The  avoidance  between  relatives  by  marriage  is  not  limited 
to  the  relationship  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  relatives  ;  it 
also  affects  that  between  a  woman  and  her  husband's  relatives, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  have  been  directly  due  to  the 
marriage  between  immigrant  men  and  indigenous  women.  In 
this  connection,  however,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  customs 
of  avoidance  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  relatives  are  more 
strict  than  those  between  a  woman  and  her  husband's  relatives, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  have  been  a  secondary  growth 
du(  to  a  process  of  generalisation.  In  those  communities 
•vhich  I  believe  to  represent  most  nearly  the  archaic 
Melanesian  condition,  there  are  different  terms  for  the  parents 
of  husband  and  wife  respectively,  while  in  more  advanced 
communities  both  are  included  under  one  designation.  If  the 
parents  of  the  husband  and  wife  were  once  distinguished  in 
nomenclature,  and  then  later  came  to  be  included  in  one 
category,  it  is  natural  that  the  functions  which  were  at  one 
time  connected  with  one  relationship  should  have  come  to  be 
associated  with  both. 

There  is  one  feature  of  customs  of  avoidance  which 
provides  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  that  they  have 
been  the  result  of  marriage  between  immigrants  and  in- 
digenes. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Melanesian 
avoidance  is  its  association  with  the  obligation  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  People  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  nor  be 
in  the  presence  of,  one  another  may  yet  be  in  duty  bound  to 
help  one  another  in  various  ways.  I  have  suggested  in 
Chapter  XXII  that  this  mutual  helpfulness  came  about  as  an 
accompaniment  of  individual  marriage  and  helped  to  lessen  the 
hostility  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  customs  of 
avoidance,  but,  on  the  hypothesis  I  am  now  following,  the 
helpfulness  receives  a  more  direct  and  natural  explanation. 
If  immigrant  men  married  indigenous  women,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how,  in  spite  of  feelings  of  constraint  and  suspicion,  it 
would  have  been  incumbent  on  the  strangers  to  help  those  of 
the  dual  people  with  whom  marriage  had  brought  them  into 
special  relations. 

The  condition  I  have  assumed  will  explain  the  production 
of  a  mental  attitude  of  indigenous  and  immigrant  peo(des 
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towards  one  another  which  would  serve  to  explain  customs  of 
avoidance  in  general,  but  it  provides  no  adequate  explanation 
of  the  special  direction  taken  by  these  customs.  It  gives  no 
reason,  for  instance,  why  the  customs  should  be  especially 
concerned  with  taboos  on  names  and  on  conversation,  and  why 
there  should  be  the  special  reference  to  the  head  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  avoidances  of  southern  Melanesia.  The 
question  arises  whether  these  special  directions  are  due  to 
indigenous  or  immigrant  influence. 

I  have  recorded  one  fact  which  gives  a  clue  to  the  answer. 
In  Pentecost  we  find  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  reciprocity  in  the  relations  between  two  brothers-in-law. 
It  is  only  the  sister's  husband  whose  back  and  head  are  taboo. 
On  my  scheme,  the  sister's  husband  would  be  one  of  the 
strangers,  while  the  wife's  brother  would  be  one  of  the  dual 
people,  so  that  according  to  this  scheme  the  prohibition  would 
run  that  an  indigenous  man  might  not  touch  the  head,  or  go 
behind  the  back,  of  an  immigrant  who  had  married  his  sister', 
a  condition  which  would  point  definit>,ly  to  the  immigrants 
as  those  who  originally  objected  to  too  close  intercourse 
with  their  wives'  brothers. 

If  the  immigrants  thus  initiated  the  customs  of  avoid- 
ance, it  will  follow  that  the  special  character  assumed  by 
these  customs  was  also  of  immigrant  origin,  that  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  immigrant  ideas  that  the  head  was  looked 
upon  as  an  object  to  be  treated  with  special  respect.  It  is 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion  that  the  head,  and 
especially  the  head  of  a  chief,  should  have  the  importance,  and 
even  sanctity,  which  attaches  to  it  in  Polynesia. 

The  general  features,  then,  of  the  avoidance  and  help- 
fulness which  characterise  the  intercourse  between  relatives 
by  marriage  in  Melanesia  follow  naturally  if  immigrant  men 
imbued  with  certain  ideas  settled  among  an  indigenous  people 
and  married  their  women.  I  may  point  out  that  this  result 
cannot  have  come  about  if  the  immigrants  blended  at  once 
with  the  dual  people.  Such  customs  of  avoidance  as  I  suppose 
to  have  resulted  from  the  interaction  between  the  two  peoples 
cannot  have  been  established  in  a  generation.  As  in  other 
departments  of  culture,  such  customs  can  only  have  come  into 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  relative  who  was  once,  on  this  scheme,  indigenous 
for  whom  the  special  term  bulena  is  used,  while  the  immigrant  sister's  husband  is 
called  sibi  and  is  thus  classed  with  other  relatives  by  marriage. 
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being  if,  for  lone  periods,  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants 
formed  an  organisation  distinct  from,  though  in  intimate  social 
relations  with,  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

Teknonymy, 

One  custom  which  occurs  in  Fiji  and  in  the  Banks  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  receives  a  ready 
explanation  as  the  result  of  immigrant  influence.  I  refer  to 
the  custom  of  calling  people  by  the  names  of  their  children 
(teknonymy).  Where  two  people  of  different  race  and  speak- 
ing different  lang^uages  live  together  and  intermarry,  the 
children  will  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  two 
peoples ;  their  names  will  be  known  to  both  parties,  while  the 
name  of  father  or  mother  may  be  unknown  or  strange, 
perhaps  even  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  it  will  be  natural 
that  the  familiar  name  of  the  child  should  come  to  be  used  as 
an  easy  means  by  means  of  which  to  denote  its  parents. 
Further,  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  this  practice 
and  the  avoidance  of  names  of  relatives  and,  according  to  my 
scheme,  it  would  have  been  the  names  of  the  immigrants 
which  would  be  especially  liable  to  be  replaced  by  an  expres- 
sion in  which  the  immigrants  were  called  the  fathers  of  their 
children.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  Fiji  (see  i,  268) 
to  call  a  man  the  father  of  his  child  is  a  mark  of  honour. 
This  would  be  natural  if  the  custom  were  especially  associated 
with  the  immigrants.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  relations  existing  between  the  two  peoples  only  assisted 
the  persistence  of  a  custom  which  was  already  familiar  to  the 
immigrants. 
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TOTEMISM 

In  the  last  chapter  I  left  the  subject  of  totemism  on  one 
side  as  presenting  certain  difificulties  which  required  special 
consideration ;  I  propose  now  to  attempt  to  deal  with  these. 
I  will  begin  by  stating  the  present  position  of  my  argument  so 
far  as  totemism  is  concerned. 

I  have  put  together  in  Chapter  xvni  the  facts  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  totemism  in  the  area  especially  dealt  with  in 
this  book,  and  have  shown  reason  to  believe  that  this  form  of 
social  structure,  as  it  now  exists  in  Melanesia,  is  later  than  the 
dual  organisation.  Then  I  showed  in  Chapter  xxiv  that 
many  features  of  the  ritual  of  the  Tamate  societies  of  the 
Banks  Islands  become  intelligible  as  survivals  of  totemism, 
as  the  relics  of  an  immigrant  institution  which  has  been  em- 
bedded in  the  ceremonial  of  these  societies.  In  Chapter  xxvi 
this  totemic  culture  was  assigned  to  a  body  of  immigrants 
whom  I  call  the  kava-people,  and  this  led  me  to  regard  the 
kava-people  as  the  introducers  of  totemism  into  Melanesia. 
I  have  supposed  that,  where  totemism  is  now  a  definite  form 
of  social  organisation,  the  kava-culture  became  the  basis  of  the 
social  structure  instead  of  becoming  an  obscure  part  of  a  secret 
ritual.  I  have  now  to  see  how  far  this  supposition  is  justified 
and  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  means  whereby 
totemism  can  have  been  introduced  into  Melanesia.  I 
propose  to  continue  to  assume  that  totemism  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Melanesia  by  the  kava-people,  and  to  consider 
certain  problems  which  arise  when  we  try  to  follow  out  the 
process  of  such  introduction  in  detail. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  we  are  met  by  a  serious 
difficulty  which  would  seem  to  be  inherent  in  any  scheme 
which  involves  the  transference  of  totemism  from  one  place  to 
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another.  The  essence  of  totemisin  as  a  social  system  \ws  in 
the  function  of  the  totem  as  the  tie  which  binds  t<><f(ther  the 
members  of  a  clan.  An  object  which  thus  sviLcefds  in 
becoming  the  dominant  and  essential  tie  between  the  nv^mbt^rs 
of  a  social  body  must  have  so  deeply  seated  a  relation  to  the 
social  fabric  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  j,'roui^ 
could  change  its  totem  and  yet  remain  a  coherent  body, 
capable  of  acting  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  social 
structure.  If,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  on  which  I  am  pro- 
ceeding demands  a  change  of  totems  on  the  part  of  a  migrat- 
ing people,  we  shall  be  met  at  the  outset  by  a  grave  ilifficulty. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  totem-animals  of  Melanesia 
are  indigenous,  and  since  the  fauna  of  Melanesia  has  such 
special  characters,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  these  totems 
would  have  been  represented  in  the  former  home  of  the 
kava-people,  whose  migration  I  suppose  to  have  been  of 
the  primary  order,  derived  from  without  the  utmost  limits 
of  Melanesia.  Even  if  the  totem-animals  of  Melanesia 
were  represented  in  the  former  home  of  the  kava-people,  we 
can  be  confident  that  they  do  not  represent  all  the  former 
totems,  but  that  the  migrants  must  have  had  many  totem- 
animals  in  their  old  home  which  they  did  not  find  in 
Melanesia. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that,  if  totemism  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Melanesia,  the  process  which  took  place  was  not  a 
direct  transference  of  a  form  of  social  structure  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another ;  some  less  simple  process  has  to  be 
formulated  to  provide  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Before  I  attempt  to  meet  this  difficulty  it  will  be  profitable 
to  consider  certain  aspects  of  Oceanic  totemism  to  which  I 
have  not  hitherto  drawn  attention.  It  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  totemism  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  that  a  totemic 
social  group  usually  has  several  totems.  It  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally, as  in  Vanikolo  and  the  Buin  district  of  Bougain- 
ville, that  each  clan  has  only  one  totem,  and  even  here  it  is 
possible  that  more  ample  knowledge  will  show  the  existence 
of  others.  The  cases  in  which  each  clan  has  more  than  one 
totem  are  of  two  kinds.  In  some  cases  the  totems  form 
definite  classes  producing  the  condition  which  Dr  Seligmann 
has  called  "linked"  totemism.  The  most  highly  developed 
example  of  which  we  know  is  that  of  the  Massim  of  New 
Guinea,  but  a  similar  condition  appears  to  exist  in  some  parts 
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of  Fiji  where  one  class  of  totems  consists  of  trees  and  the 
other  »t  birds  or  fishes'.  In  the  Shortland  Islands,  also,  there 
are  twd  definite  classes  of  totems  with  different  names,  one 
consisting  mainly  of  birds  and  the  other  largely  of  aquatic 
animals.  In  other  cases,  there  is  no  such  grouping  of  the 
totems  in  classes,  but  each  clan  has  several  totems  of  various 
kinds,  as  in  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons.  These 
totems  may  conveniently  be  call'id  "  associated  "  totems'  to 
distinguish  them  from  "linked"  totems. 

A  second  aspect  of  Oceanic  totemism  comes  into  view 
when  we  survey  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  are  totems  in 
different  parts  of  Oceania,  such  a  survey  showing  that  there 
are  several  varieties  of  totemism  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  the  objects  which  serve  as  totems.  I  will  begin  this  survey 
with  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  where  Oceanic  totemism  seems  to 
e.xist  in  its  purest  form.  Taking  this  group  as  a  whole,  a 
striking  fact  is  the  great  predominance  of  fishes  or  other 
aquatic  animals  as  totems.  In  my  own  list  of  the  objects  with 
which  prohibitions  are  connected  in  the  main  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  eight  are  aquatic  animals,  one  is  a  bird  and  two  are 
plants.  In  Mr  Durrad's  list  there  are  six  aquatic  animals  and 
three  birds,  while  Joest  gives  six  aquatic  animals,  two  birds, 
one  mammal  and  three  fruits. 

The  totems  of  Vanikolo  include  four  aquatic  animals,  the 
hermit-crab,  and  four  inanimate  objects.  Nearly  all  the  totems 
of  which  I  was  told  in  the  Reef  Islands  are  aquatic  animals, 
the  only  exception  being  the  flying  fox. 

Passing  to  the  Solomons,  it  is  probable  that  the  totems  of 
San  Cristoval  are  birds,  or,  at  any  rate,  birds  occupy  the  most 
prominent  position.  In  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  British 
Solomon  Islands  the  sacred  objects  connected  with  the  clans 
are  of  various  kinds,  but  birds  are  especially  prominent,  the 
others  including  the  crab,  shark,  snake  and  lizard,  as  well  as 
the  sun  and  moon.  Among  the  totems  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  main  groups  at  Kia  in  Ysabel,  plants  are  especially 
numerous  ;  thus,  four  of  the  six  sub-groups  of  the  Vihuvunagi 
have  trees  as  totems,  while  four  out  of  the  twelve  Posomogo 
groups  have  the  same  nature.  The  other  totems  of  these 
sub-divisions  are  of  very  various  kinds,  including  birds,  fishes 
and  mammals,  as  well  as  the  sun. 

'  Ant/ircfios,  igo7,  II,  4CX3. 

-  ^eejo/irn.  Jio       '.nth.  Inst.,  1909,  xxxix,  17S. 
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In  the  Shortland  Islands  the  two  classes  of  totem'  show  a 
decided  contrast  in  nature.  No  less  than  nine  of  the  thirteen 
totems  called  tua  are  birds,  three  of  the  others  being  the 
flying  fox,  lizard  and  a  fish,  while  the  nature  of  one  is  doubtful. 
Of  the  totems  called  tete  only  ten  were  identified  and  only  two 
of  these  are  birds,  the  others  being  fishes,  lizards,  the  crocodile, 
the  ant  and  two  kinds  of  centipede. 

In  Buin  the  totems  are  said  to  be  exclusively  birds,  and 
these  birds  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  totems  in  the 
Shordands,  though  the  names  are  different'. 

In  the  only  region  of  southern  Melanesia  in  which  we  have 
definite  evidence  of  totemism,  Sandwich  Island  or  Efate, 
nearly  all  the  totems  are  plants,  no  less  than  eight  out  of  the 
ten  clans  taking  their  names  from  plants,  several  of  which  are 
used  as  food.  The  other  two  totems  are  the  octopus  and  a 
shell.  In  the  northern  New  Hebrides  and  the  Banks  Islands 
some  of  the  social  groups  are  indefinitely  connected  with 
animals  or  plants,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  among  the  objects 
so  connected  are  the  octopus,  the  giant  clam,  the  turtle  and 
taro. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  Chapter  xxiv  that  the  Tamatc 
societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  grew  out  of  a  totemic  grouping, 
and  here  again  the  conditions  are  quite  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  varieties  of  totemism  having  different  kinds  of 
totem.  In  the  Kwat  society,  which  most  nearly  resembles 
a  group  of  totemic  clans,  the  animals  connected  with  the 
different  divisions  of  the  society  are  almost  exclusively  marine, 
the  only  exception  being  the  wumeto  or  bowl.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  Kwat  society  has  come  to  the  Banks  Islands 
from  elsewhere,  and  the  character  of  its  sacredanimals  suggests 
that  it  was  initiated  by  a  band  of  immigrants  whose  totems 
were  marine  animals. 

Though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  Tamate  societies  are 
of  recent  origin,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  take  their 
names  from  ancient  totems,  and  an  analysis  of  the  names  shows 
that  birds  and  fishes  form  by  far  the  most  frequent  sources. 
Of  the  Tamate  niatawonowono,  the  small  importance  of  which 
makes  it  probable  that  many  of  them  are  recent,  four  take 
their  names  from  birds,  four  from  fishes,  one  each  from  the 
spider,  dragon-fly  and  water-snake,  while  two  or  three  are 

'  Wheeler,  Arch./.  Ktli\;ionsii.'iss.,  lyl2,  XV,  24. 
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probably  named  after  plants.  In  the  next  group,  the  Tamate 
tab  maea,  four  take  their  names  from  birds,  while  the  f^^^  is 
connected  with  the  crayfish  and  has  part  of  the  cuttle-fish  as  a 
badge,  while  the  marine  animals  of  the  Kwat  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

The  eponymous  animals  of  the  Tamate  salagoro  are 
especially  important  because  most  of  these  societies  are 
probably  ancient.  The  most  important  of  all,  Tamate  Itivoa, 
is  connected  with  the  owl,  and  Tamate  nivat  with  the  pepe 
fish.  Of  the  others,  eight  are  named  after  fishes,  seven  after 
birds,  three  after  plants',  and  one  each  after  a  shell,  the  rat,  a 
fly  and  an  ant's  nest.  Both  this  and  other  groups  of  the 
Tamate  societies  thus  take  their  names  most  frequently  from 
birds  and  fishes,  and  in  about  equal  proportions. 

In  Fiji,  the  evidence  of  de  Marzan  points  to  two  groups  ot 
totems,  one  consisting  of  trees  and  the  other  of  animals.  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  animal-totems  which  comprise  six  birds,  hve 
aquatic  animals,  as  well  as  the  snake,  flying  fox,  lizard  and 
frog.  Among  the  totems  of  which  I  was  told  in  the  mountain 
'^stricts.  birds  predominated,  there  being  eight  as  against 
ly  three  aquatic  animals,  together  with  the  snake,  lizard  and 
dog.  On  the  coast,  birds  and  aquatic  animals  occur  in 
equal  numb- rs  together  with  the  snake  and  the  dog. 

In  Tikopia  aquatic  animals  far  outnumber  totems  of  other 
kinds.  Those  given  to  me  by  John  Maresere  include  six 
aquatic  animals,  two  birds,  the  flying  fox  and  a  plant.  In 
Mr  Durrad's  list,  aquatic  animals  predominate  still  more 
decisively,  there  being  only  two  birds  and  the  flying  fox  to 
eighteen  aquatic  animals.  ... 

These  facts  point  to  the  existence  of  a  number  of  varieties 
of  totemism  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  nature  of  the  totems,  the  three  chief 
varieties  being  characterised  by  the  possession  of  birds 
aquatic  animals  and  plants  respectively  as  totems,  l  he  bird 
variety  seems  to  be  represented  in  a  pure  form  in  Bum,  and 
in  almost  as  pure  a  form  in  the  tua  class  of  totem  in  the 
Shordand  Islands,  while  birds  seem  also  to  be  prominent  in 
the  totemism  of  San  Cristoval.  The  aquatic  variety  is  well 
represented  in  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  and  most  purely  in  the 
Reef  Islands  and  Tikopia.  The  plant  variety  is  found  m 
Efate  and  in  one  class  of  Fijian  totem,  though  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  two  places 
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in  that  the  plants  of  Efate  are  largely  used  as  food,  while  those 
of  Fiji  are  trees. 

Of  other  objects,  insects  occur  occasionally,  but  their 
frequency,  even  among  the  tete  totems  of  the  Shortlands,  is 
hardly  suflficient  to  suggest  that  they  form  a  fourth  variety  to 
be  ranked  with  birds,  fishes  and  plants.  The  degree  of 
development  of  biological  classification  among  the  Melanesians 
makes  it  improbable  that  insects  should  form  a  separate 
class.  The  classification  into  birds,  fishes  and  plants  is  one 
which  is  definitely  recognised  by  all  peoples  (if  fishes  be 
allowed  to  include  aquatic  mammals  and  crustaceans),  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  insects  form  a  sufficiently  definite 
group,  according  to  the  Melanesian  classification  of  nature, 
to  make  it  likely  that  they  would  be  associated  with  a  special 
variety  of  totemism. 

Inanimate  objects  occur  rarely  as  totems  in  Oceania,  and 
the  stories  connected  with  the  totems  of  this  class  in  Vanikolo 
suggest  that  they  are  relatively  late  additions  to  the  objects 
associated  with  social  groups. 

This  survey  of  the  facts  of  Oceanic  totemism  shows  that 
there  are  varieties  of  the  institution  characterised  by  the 
nature  of  the  totems.  These  varieties  often  occur  in  con- 
junction and  in  two  chief  forms ;  in  one,  they  maintain  their 
independence,  forming  linked  totemism;  in  the  other,  they 
lose  this  independence  so  that  the  different  classes  of  totem 
are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished. 

I  propose  now  to  examine  the  linked  totemism  of  that  part 
of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  dealing,  with  the  object  of 
discovering  whether  it  is  possible  to  formulate  a  scheme  of 
the  origin  of  the  linkage.  This  linkage  is  most  definite  in 
the  Shortlands  and.  through  the  work  of  Mr  Wheeler,  we 
know  enough  of  its  nature  to  see  how  it  may  have  come 
into  being.  The  class  of  totem  which  consists  chiefly  of  birds 
is  called  tiia,  the  word  used  for  the  grandfather,  and  the  class 
in  which  aquatic  animals  predominate  is  called  tete,  otherwise 
used  for  the  grandmother.  The  birds  which  form  the  tua 
class  correspond  with  the  bird-totems  of  Buin  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Bougainville,  while  the  tete  totems  are  un- 
represented, or  less  evident,  in  Buin.  This  suggests  two 
totemic  settlements;  one.  common  to  Buin  and  the  Shortlands; 
the  other,  with  especial  influence  in  the  smaller  islands. 

Certain  facts  suggest  that  the  tita  totems  are  the  more 
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recent.  According  to  the  scheme  formulated  in  Chapter 
XXIII  the  word  tete  belongs  to  an  older  linguistic  stratum, 
while  iua  is  the  more  modern  ;  this  suggests  that  the  tete 
totems  are  the  more  ancient  and  the  tua  totems  the  result 
of  a  later  introduction.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  tua  totems  are  the  better  known.  A 
totemic  system  recently  introduced  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
more  important,  and  therefore  better  known,  than  an  older 
form  which  has  been  pushed  into  the  background.  There 
are,  thus,  two  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  tua  or  bird- 
totems  are  the  more  recent. 

Certain  features  of  the  funeral  rites  confirm  the  supposition 
that  the  two  classes  of  totem  are  the  result  of  successive 
settlements  of  totemic  people.     The  bones  saved  from  the 
ashes  after  the  cremation  of  a  chief  are  thrown  into  nyers  or 
the  sea,  and  this  practice  seems  to   be  associated  with  the 
totemism   of  the   people.      The   ashes   are   believed   to   be 
swallowed  by  a  fish  or  other  being  which  is  regarded  as  the 
tete  of  the  dead  man.     At  the  present  time  the  animal  which 
thus  becomes  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  may  be  either  tua  or 
tete,  but  since  aquatic  animals  are  rarely  present  among  the 
/«a  and  are  especially  numerous  among  the  tete  totems,  it  is 
clear   that   it    must   in   general  be   the   totems  of    the   tete 
class  which  are  connected  with  the  funeral  rites.     Since  the 
great  majority  of  the  tua  totems  are  birds,  they  can  take  no 
part  in  the  rites  in  question.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  original  condition  was  one  in  which  it  was  the  tete  class  of 
totem  which  became  the  receptacle  of  the  ashes.      I   have 
supposed,  however,  that  the  rite  of  throwing  the  ashes  into 
water  after  cremation  is  a  survival  of  an  eariier  practice  in 
which  the  body  as  a  whole  was  thus  treated.     The  totemism 
of  this  region,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  funeral  rites,  thus 
suggests  ^he  presence  of  two  bodies  of  totemic  immigrants, 
the  eariier  of  which  had  as  totems  aquatic  animals  which  were 
regarded  as  ancestors  and  received  the  bodies  of  their  sup- 
posed   descendants  after   death,  while  the  tua  totems  were 
probably  connected  with  the  practice  of  cremation  in  these 

islands.  .       .         .  i  •     u 

It  would  appear  that  cremation  is  universal  in  Bougain- 
ville and,  if  the  bird-totems  of  the  Shordand  Islands  are 
to  be  connected  with  cremation,  the  two  are  probably 
also    .-issocJated    in    Rouirainville.      If    the    introduction    ot 
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bird-totemism  is  relatively  late  in  one  place,  it  will  probably 
be  so  in  the  other.  The  connection  of  totemism  with  the 
funeral  rites  is  thus  in  agreement  with  the  conclusion  reached 
in  Chapter  xxvn  that  cremation  is  a  relatively  late  practice  in 
Melanesia.  The  available  facts  are,  hov/ever,  so  scanty  that 
this  conclusion  rests  on  a  very  insecure  basis.  If,  however,  we 
assume  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  bird-totemism  and  crema- 
tion belong  to  one  culture,  and  if  interment  and  throwing  the 
bodies  of  the  r'^ad  into  the  sea  belong,  as  I  have  supposed  in 
Chapter  xxvii.  to  two  earlier  cultures,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  that  there  are  three  elements  in  the  population  of 
the  Shortland  Islands ;  one,  the  earliest,  corresponding  with 
the  dual  people,  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion ;  a  second,  who  threw  their  dead  into  rivers  or  the  sea 
and  had  aquatic  animals  as  totems;  and  a  third,  who  pos- 
sessed bird-totemism  and  cremated  their  dead.  The  apparent 
absence  in  Buin  of  aquatic  animals  as  totems  and  of  the 
practice  o<"  throwing  the  dead  into  the  sea  or  rivers  may 
indicate  thai  the  second  of  these  three  peoples  never  reached 
this  district,  but  it  may  only  mean  that  their  culture  has 
largely  disappeared  so  that  we  have  at  present  no  evidence  of 
Its  presence.  The  tete  totems  of  the  Shortlands  seem  now  to 
be  in  course  of  disappearance,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  disappeared  completely  in  Bougainville  or  may  have 
become  so  inconspicuous  thai  they  escaped  the  notice  of 
Dr  Thurnwald'. 

The  culture  of  the  Shortlands  thus  points  to  its  linkage  of 
totems  having  been  the  result  of  two  successive  immigrations 
of    totemic   peoples.     We   know  so  little  about  the  linked 
totems   of   Fiji    that    it    will    not    be    profitable   to   discuss 
them    here.       I    must    be    content    to    use    the    culture    of 
the   Shortland   Islands  alone  in  support   of   the  hypothesis 
that  linked  totemism  is  due  to  successive  immigrations  of 
totemic  peoples.     If  so.  it  will  become  probable  that  those 
associations    of    totems    which    have    not    preserved    their 
independence  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  successive  immigra- 
^'P^s  of    peoples   having   different   kinds   of  totemism,  '  the 
different  kinds  having  become  fused  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disguise  their  separate  origin. 

>  1  am  indebted  to  Mr  (i.  E.  Wheeler  for  the  information  that  he  has  evidence 
pointing  to  the  presence  of  totems  corresponding  to  the  /^/.-totems  of  the  Shortlands 
!n  some  pans  of  the  buin  a.stnct  (see  Zcitsch.f.  EthnoL,  1914,  XLVI,  41}. 
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We  have  now  been  led  to  the  position  that  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  of  totemism  in  Melanesia  which  either 
exist  alone,  or  more  frequently  have  fused  with  one  another, 
producing  different  forms  of  linked  or  associated  totemism. 
The  problem  before  us  is  to  discover  whether  the  simple 
varieties  belonged  to  distinct  immigrant  peoples,  or  whether 
they  have  come  into  existence  within  Melanesia  as  the  result  of 
local  conditions,  and  have  then  been  combined  at  a  later  stage 
by  means  of  secondary  movements  from  one  part  of  Melanesia 
to  another.  On  the  former  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  we 
should  have  to  throw  over  the  kava-people  as  the  only  intro- 
ducers of  totemism  into  Melanesia.  On  the  latter  alternative, 
it  will  still  remain  possible  to  maintain  this  view,  for  the 
different  varieties  might  have  arisen  through  the  influence  of 
one  people  and  then  have  been  carried  from  place  to  place  by 
secondarv  migrations. 

If  the  different  varieties  of  totemism  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  one  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
conditions  which  led  to  this  influence  having  had  different 
effects  in  different  places;  if  we  examine  the  varieties  o. 
totemism  in  relation  to  their  environment,  it  is  not  f^'^cult  to 
see  what  these  conditions  may  have  been.  The  different 
varieties  are  largely  associated  with  geographical  conuitions. 
Marine  animals  are  the  prominent  totems  on  small  is  ands, 
while  birds  and  trees  are  especially  the  totems  of  large  islands. 
Thus,  in  the  Reef  Islands  and  Tikopia,  marine  animals  far  out- 
number the  totems  of  all  other  kinds,  while  it  is  in  the  larger 
islands  such  as  Bougainville  and  San  Cristoval  that  birds  are 
especially  prominent.  The  correlation  between  geographical 
character  and  the  nature  of  totems  is  not  complete,  but  this  is 
to  be  expected  if  the  present  condition  of  complexity  has  been 
brought  about  through  secondary  migrations. 

The  study  of  the  varieties  of  Melanesian  totemism  in 
relation  to  their  environment  thus  leads  to  a  conclusion  in 
harmony  with  that  reached  through  the  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  transference  of  totemism  trom  one 
place  to  another.  If  totemism  is  an  institution  due  to  an 
immigrant  people  or  peoples,  it  will  not  have  been  brought 
ready-made,  but  will  have  come  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  the  interaction  between  the  immigrants  and  their  environ- 
ment, physical  and  social. 

Before  proceeding  fartl-cr,  it  will  be  well  to  sum  up  the 
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conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  Oceanic  totemism.  The  indigenous  character  of 
the  totems  of  Oceania  made  it  probable  that  the  totemism 
of  this  area  had  not  been  the  result  of  a  direct  transfer- 
ence of  a  form  of  social  structure  from  elsewhere.  Then  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  totems  showed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  of  totemism  in  Oceania,  and  the  as- 
sumption 1  have  adopted,  as  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  these  varieties,  is  that  they  were  not  brought  in  a  fully 
developed  form  to  Oceania,  but  arose  within  this  area  chiefly 
through  differences  of  local  conditions.  These  conclusions 
lead  us  definitely  to  the  position  that  totemism  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Oceania  as  a  fully-developed  form  of  social 
structure.  The  task  before  us  is  to  formulate  a  process 
whereby  the  varieties  of  Melanesian  totemism,  singly  and  in 
combination,  have  come  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the 
arrival  of  an  immigrant  people.  I  suggest  as  a  workin- 
hypothesis  that  the  kava-people  did  not  bring  totemism  as  a 
ready-made  institution  from  their  former  home,  but  that 
Melanesian  totemism  has  been  the  result  of  the  interaction 
between  the  kava-people  and  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  that 
its  varieties  have  been  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the 
geographical  environment  within  which  the  interaction  took 
place'.  We  have  to  discover  what  there  was  in  the  culture 
of  the  immigrants  which  thus  acted  as  the  starting-point  of 
totemism.  The  kava-people  must  have  brought  with  them 
beliefs  and  practices  which,  in  the  process  of  interaction 
between  themselves  and  the  earlier  inhabitants,  gave  rise  to 
the  social  institution  of  totemism. 

Two  chief  problems  have  to  be  solved.  First,  in  order  to 
have  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  the  development  of  totemism  in 
Melanesia  as  the  result  of  the  advent  of  the  kava-people.  we 
must  discover  the  nature  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  which 
acted  as  the  starting-point  or  starting-points  of  this  totemism. 
Secondly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  formulate  a  scheme  whereby 
there  crystallised  out  of  these  beliefs  and  practices  forms 
of    social   structure,   or   totemic    modifications    of    the   dual 

■This  position  is  quite  consistent  with  the  existence  of  totemism  proper  in 
the  former  home  of  the  immigrants.  It  is  part  of  my  general  scheme  that  the 
journey  of  th.'  kava-people  was  of  very  ion«  duration,  and  during  the  many 
generations  which  may  have  elapsed  between  their  setting  out  and  their  final 
settlement  their  totemism  must  have  been  profoundlv  moditicd,  or  even  have 
disappeared  as  .i  loun  ol  aocial  structure. 
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oreanisation.  I  will  attack  the  latter  problem  first,  only  prt- 
mising  that  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  immigrants  were 
of  a  kind  which  would  have  produced  the  belief  now  associated 
with  totemism  in  Melanesia,  viz.  the  belief  in  identity  between 
animal  or  plant  and  human  being,  combined  with  an  attitudt- 
of  the  human  being  towards  the  animal  or  plant  which 
involves  the  prohibition  of  its  use  as  food.  .        u 

It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  my  general  scherne  that  the 
descendants    of     the    kava  -  people    formed    setdements    in 
Melanesia  which  for  a  long  time  remainc^d  distinct  trom  t.u- 
general  body  of  the  earlier  population.      \'ox   the   sake    ..t 
simplicity  I  will  assume  that,  in  any  island  or  district    there 
were  a  number  of  such  settlements,  each  descended  Jrom  a 
single  immigrant.      If  this  immigrant  were  for  some  reason 
identified  with  an  animal  or  plant,  and  transmitted  this  relation 
to  his  children,  we  should  have,  at  this  early  stage,  a  number 
of  local  totemic  groui)s  and  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  kava-peopU- 
were  strongly  imbued  with  the  importance  and  closeness  o 
the  relation  between  father  and  child,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  a  child  would  belong  to  the  group  of  his  Uither.     i    tnr- 
kava-people  practised    exogamy,   we    should    have    in    these 
settlements  of  the  descendants  of  the  kava-people  a  number 
of  local  totemic  clans  with  patrilineal  descent.      1  he  pr«)l)lein 
before  us  is  to  discover  how  these  local  totemic  clans  with 
patrilineal  descent    developed    into   the    many    varieties    o. 
totemic  organisation   now  found   in    Melanesia.      It  win   oe 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  varieties  of  Melanes.an  totemism 
owe  their  sj^ecial  character  to  the  mode  in  which  the  load 
totemic  settlements  formed  by  the  descendants  of  the  im- 
migrants   blended    with    the    indigenous    dual    organisa  ion. 
If  the  dual  and  totemic  organisations  of   Melanesia  belong 
to  two  distinct  cultures  and  peoples,  and  if   social  structun- 
has  the  fundamental  character  which  is  the  essence  of  my 
whole   argument,   certain  consequences  follow.      Where   tne 
present    social    system    is    founded    primarily   on    the   dual 
principle  or  is  a  modification  of  the  dual  system,  we  hav.- 
So    suppose   that  it  is   the  direct  descendant  of   the  earlier 
form  of  social   organisation  ;    there   must   have  been    direct 
continuity  with    the    earlier   system    -^n ^   ^e    have    to   seek 
for  some  mechanism   by  means  of  which    the    kava_peopl. 
fitted  into  and  became  i^art  of  the  social  body  of  the  dual 
people. 
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Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  system  is  essentially 
totemic  and  where  the  dual  system  has  entirely  disapiHiared, 
we  have  to  formulate  some  mechanism  by  which  the  immi- 
grants became  dominant  and  the  dual  people  were  absorbed 
into  their  social  body.  Where,  then,  we  find  the  dual  system 
still  persisting,  as  in  the  Hanks  and  northern  New  Hebrides, 
or  where  the  social  structure  is  clearly  derived  from  the  dual 
system,  as  in  the  Torres  Islands  and  the  matrilineal  region  of 
the  Solomons,  it  is  essential  that  any  scheme  of  development 
should  have  as  its  foundation  the  absorption  of  immigrants  into 
the  social  body  of  the  dual  people.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  totemism  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  social  structure, 
as  in  Vanikolo,  Santa  Cruz  or  the  Shortlands,  our  mechanism 
will  have  to  be  one  in  which  the  dual  people  were  absorbed 
into  a  social  body  formed  by  the  immigrants. 

Further,  since  the  dual  organisation  is  definitely  associated 
with  matrilineal  descent  and,  on  the  hypothesis  I  have 
adopted,  the  totemic  immigrants  would  have  formed  setde- 
ments  with  patrilineal  descent,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
persistence  of  matrilineal  descent  where  the  totemic  settle- 
ments were  absorbed  by  the  earlier  form  of  social  organisation, 
and  we  should  expect  to  find  patrilineal  descent  associated 
with  the  purer  forms  of  totemism.  I  propose  now  to  survey 
the  different  regions  of  Melanesia  with  the  object  of  seeing 
how  far  this  expectation  is  justified,  and  how  far  the  social 
organisation  of  the  different  regions  fits  in  with  the  scheme 
I  have  put  fonvard. 

In  the  Banks  Islands  there  are  indications  that  the  sub- 
grouping  which  exists  within,  or  beside,  the  dual  grouping 
(see  I.  23)  may  once  have  had  a  totemic  character.  Some  of 
these  sub-groups  are  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with 
animals,  such  as  the  shark,  owl  or  giant  clam,  while  another 
has  a  creeper  sacred  to  itself. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  left  it  an  open  question  whether  these 
sub-groups  represent  the  ancient  local  grouping  of  the  dual 
people,  or  whether  they  have  arisen  from  immigrant  settle- 
ments. The  resemblance  with  the  tagataga  of  Merlav 
pointed  in  the  latter  direction,  and  this  would'  fit  in  well  with 
the  scheme  on  which  I  am  now  proceeding,  if  the  connection 
o'  the  Mota  groups  with  animals  and  a  plant  should  be  a  relic 
of  the  totemic  character  of  the  culture  of  their  founders.  It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  my  general  scheme  of  the  absorption 
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of  the  totemism   of  the   kava-people   in   the   ritual  of  the 
Tamate   societies   that   there   should   only   be   these   scanty 
indications  of  totemism  in  the  social  groupmg  derived  f  orn 
he  settlements  of  the  kava-people.     There  .s  some  mchcatron 
that  the  tagataga  of  Merlav  may  also  have  had  a  totemic 
character.     We  know  of  no  association  of  these  soc.al  groups 
wirobjects  which  can  be  regarded  as  totems,  but  there  .s 
a  striking  resemblance  between   the  origin  ascribed  to    he 
Sarana  group  (see  ..  25)  and  that  of  the  ambumi  or  grass-clan 
of  Vanikl.  while  the  Ronalung  people  believe  that  they  are 
connected  with  a  bird  which  gave  birth  to  a  gir    an  account 
much  like  that  of  the  origi..  of  the  ^th^vunagi  of  Ysabel 

There  are  thus  several  facts  which  suggest  that  the  sub- 
aroups  of  ihe  Banks  Islands  may  be  the  representatives  of  the 
fotemic  settlements  of  immigrants.    If.  as  my  scheme  demands, 
these  immigrants  were  the  kava-people   we  have  to  suppose 
that  the  fusion  between  the  dual  and  kava-peoples  is  not 
vet  complete;   but  that,  side  by  side  with  the  dual  systeni. 
a   mcX  of  s^ial  grouping  derived   from   the   kava-people 
stilT^rsis ts      It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  groups,  such  as 
tlr^k^aeklae  or  eccentric,  are  the  representatives 
of  purely  indigenous  elements  who  have  come  to  have  the 
same  status  as  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants 

We  have  no  definite  information  concerning  the  mode  ot 
descent  in  the  sub-groups.     If  they  should  be  found  to  be 
matrmnea".  we  shall  have  to  suppose  that  the  process  of  fusion 
has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  social  groups  which  represent  the 
Trnm^rant  settlements  have  adopted  the  mode  of  descent  of 
the  ofd  social  structure  of  which  they  have  come  to  form  part. 
TheTn ly  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  where  we  have  any 
definite  evidence  of  totemism  is  Efate.     We  know  very  litt  e 
abou    the  institution  in  this  island,  but  de-^t  is  certamly 
matrilineal  so  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  assoc.a- 
"on  o  detue  totemism  with  matrilineal  de-nt  which  seems 
to  be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  now  testing      We  haNc 
no  evidence  of  any  features  of  the  sub-groups  of  1  entccost 
?Lnd  which  would  lead  us   to  ascribe  to  them  a  totemic 

'^The  Santa  Cruz  '.lands  differ  essentially  from  the  islands 
south  of  them  in  that  totemism  is  the  -^Tt'T^ji^\i. 
social  structure.     The  only  indications  of  the  ["^mer  exist 
ence  of  the  dual  organisation  are  derived  from  the  s>.tem 
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relationship  of  one  district  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
in  this  district  descent  is  matrihneal.  The  small  island  of 
I  emotu  where  descent  is  patrilineal,  may  be  found  to  have  a 
system  of  relationship  which  bears  no  traces  of  a  former  ^'aal 
organisation. 

Since  the  totemism  of  Santa  Cruz  and  of  Vanikolo  is  of 
the  kind  1  have  regarded  as  typical,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
has  arisen  throu-h  the  absorption  of  the  earlier  social  organi- 
sation  by  the  totemic  settlements  of  the  immigrants.     We 
should   tlieretore  expect   to   find    patrilineal    Jescent.     This 
mode  of  descent  is  present  in  one  district  of  Santa  Cruz, 
but    in    another    district    of    this    island    and    in    Vanikolo 
descent  is  matrilineal ;   in  the  latter  case,  pure  totemism   is 
combined  with  matrilineal  descent.     In  the  Reef  Islands  we 
find  the  same  association.     What  we  know  of  the  systems  of 
relationship  reveals  no  evidence  of  the  dual  organisation,  and 
the  pure  character  of  the  totemism.  together  with  the  u.se  of  a 
t^olynesian  language,  suggest  that  any  earlier  form  of  social 
organisation  must  have  been  absorbed  in  that  of  the  immi- 
grants.    Nevertheless  descent,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  matri- 
lineal. 

Since  we  are  here  concerned  with  totemism,  I  have  only 
to  consider  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
including  such  parts  of  San  Cristoval  as  possess  a  totemic 
organi.sation.  the  Shortland  Islands  and  the  Buin  district  of 
Bougainville. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  xvm  that  indications 
oi  the  dual  organisation  are  clearly  present  in  the  matrilineal 
region  I  \x^kenm  or  vinahuhu  appear  to  have  been  formed, 
partly  by  modification  of  a  dual  system,  partly  by  the  settle- 
ment of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  Solomons  as  the  result 
of  secondary  movements.  Since,  therefore,  the  dual  principle 
so  clearly  underlies  the  social  structure,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  process  which  took  place  was  one  in  which  the  local 
settlements  of  the  immigrants  were  absorbed  into  the  social 
body  ot  the  dual  people.  It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with 
our  expectation  that  we  should  find  matrilineal  descent 

li  IS  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in  one  part  of  this  region, 
a  torm  of  social  organisation  still  exists  which  may  show 
us  a  stage  in  this  process  of  absorption.  At  Kia,  at  the 
north-west  end  of  Ysabel.  each  of  the  three  main  social 
j^roups  IS  divided  into  a  number  of  totemic  sub-groups      We 
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do  not  know  whether  these  sub  groups  are  locahsed,  but  if 
they  should  turn  out  to  he  so.  we  shouKl  have  a  number  of 
local  totemic  Rroups  ^'t^in  the  three  main  groups  derived 
from  the  moieties  of  the  dual  system.  We  should  have  a 
condition  differing  chietly  from  that  of  the  Hanks  Islands  iii 
the  more  definite  preservation  of  the  totemic  character  ot 
the  grouping  I  suppose  to  hr  derived  from  the  immigrant 
settlements.  This  preservation  of  the  totemic  character 
would  receive  its  explanation  in  ihe  greater  freedom  of  the 
imir.igranf  so  that  their  totemism  did  not  become  hidden 
within  a  secret  organisation,  but  remained  part  of  the  public 

social  structure.  .    .  .u 

The  nature  of  the  social  system  of  Kia  suggests  that  the 
sacred  objects  associated  with  the  main  social  groups  of  other 
parts  of  the  matrilineal  region  represent,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
the  totems  of  the  Kia  sub-groups.  The  tindalo,  tindao 
tindadho  or  manjali  of  the  different  islands  include  not  only 
animals,  but  also  the  sun  and  moon,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  sun  is  the  totem  of  one  of  the  sub-groups  of  Kia.  With 
these  objects  ghostly  ancestors  and  images  are  associated. 
If  as  seems  probable,  the  word  tindalo  in  its  various  forms 
is'  primarily  a  word  for  ghost,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
totemic  ancestors  formed  the  primary  tie  binding  together 
the  members  of  the  kema,  vinaliuhu  or  ravu  of  these  islands 
and  that  it  was  onlv  later  that  ther.t  were  associated  with 
them  the  totems  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  sub- 
sidiary grouping  we  may  suppose  once  10  have  been  present 
within  the   larger  grouping  derived  from  the  dual  organi- 

''^''on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  association  of  ancestors  with  totems  proper  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  influence,  direct  o.  indirect,  ot  the 
betel-people.  I  have  supposed  that  the  increase  m  number 
of  the  primary  social  groups  has  been  partly  due  .0  secondary 
movements,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the  kema  of  Honda  and 
Guadalcanar.  viz.,  Simbo  or  Himbo  suggests  that  one  such 
movement  at  least  took  place  from  the  western  islands  of  the 
Solomons  where  the  influence  of  the  bel  i-people  is  especially 
strong  It  is  thus  {-.ossible  that  it  was  through  the  intluence 
of  this  or  some  other  settlement  that  the  association  of  ghosts 
with  the  animal-totems  was  brought  about. 

If  the  process  in  action  has  been  on  the  ^nes  1  have  just 
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sketched,  it  will  be  evident  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  highly 
modified  totemic  system.  The  aberrant  char.icter  which  has 
made  it  difficult  for  Dr  Codrington  and  others  to  recognise 
totemism  in  the  Solomons  would  be  the  result  of  a  special 
direction  taken  by  the  process  resulting  from  the  interaction 
between  the  dual  and  kava-peoples.  on  the  top  of  which  there 
have  come  modifications  due  to  the  later  influence  of  non- 
totemic  immigrants,  the  betel-people. 

In  the  Shortland  Islands  we  again  meet  with  a  typical 
form  of  totemism  combined  with  matrilineal  descent.  In  this 
case  there  is  nothing  in  the  culture  of  the  islands  itself  to 
suggest  the  former  presence  of  the  dual  organisation.  The 
only  peculiar  marriage  of  which  the  system  of  relationship 
bears  evidence  is  with  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  and, 
though  this  form  of  marriage  may  be  a  late  result  of  domi- 
nance of  the  old  men,  it  may  well  have  come  about  in  some 
other  way.  The  nearness  of  the  Shortland  Islands  to 
Bougainville,  however,  makes  it  probable  that  the  dual 
organisation  was  once  present,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
undergone  such  changes  as  to  leave  little,  if  any,  trace  of  its 
former  presence.  It  is  therefore  probable  in  this  case  that 
the  earlier  form  of  social  structure,  whether  of  a  dual  or  some 
other  kind,  was  absorbed  by  the  totemic  settlements  of  the 
immigrants.  Nevertheless  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  group,  the  pure  totemism  is  associated  with 
matrilineal  descent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  two  totemic 
invasions  of  which  .here  is  evidence  in  these  islands. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  totemism  of  Buin  is  very  scanty, 
but  the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  is  of  a  fairly 
typical  kind,  and  yet  it  is  combined  with  matrilineal  descent. 
Here,  however,  we  have  more  definite  evidence  of  the  former 
presence  of  the  dual  organisation.  The  system  of  relationship 
points  clearly  in  this  direction  and  more  complete  knowledge 
will  probably  show  that  the  social  structure  of  this  district 
possesses  other  features  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  dual 
mechanism.  This  closeness  to  the  dual  organisation  and 
the  non- Melanesian  character  of  the  language  point  to  a 
process  whereby  the  totemic  immigrants  were  absorbed 
into  the  earlier  organisation  in  spite  of  the  pure  character 
of  the  totemism.  We  must,  however,  await  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  totemism  of  this  district  to  see  how  far 
this  view  is  justified. 
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In  Viti  Levu  we  find  the  association  of  totems  with  patri- 
lineal transmission,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
totemism  of  this  island  departs  from  the  typical  condition  in 
that,  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  it  is  not  associated  with 
exogamy. 

The  result  of  this  survey  has  been  to  show  that  there 
is  only  exceptionally  to  be  found  the  association  between 
totemism  and  patrilineal  descent  which  is  at  first  sight  to  be 
expected  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  I  am  now  following. 
It  is  only  in  Fiji  anf^  one  district  of  Santa  Cruz  that  such  an 


association  is  pr>- 
matrilineal  des' 
can  be  explain    ' 
settlements   "   i 
explanatio 
Vanikolo     \       '<■ 
In  order  ''  .r  ..  y 
discover       i.u- 
absorbed    luf  m 
munity  whitl\ 
immigrants  adcit 
have  to  explain  a 


'■■■!'    . 


l..h. 


Elsewhere  the  totemic  clans  practise 
l.i  .sorp"  cases,  this  matrilineal  descent 
'i      ,1"    rill     •!  of  the  patrilineal  totemic 
ni    Mil",  ,1     'ual  organisation,  but  this 
Ix  t    il     i      f  totemism  of  Santa  Cruz, 
M    '  .  .!ii;        >rtland  Islands  and  Buin. 
.  ■    -1.  i!!  s      '1.  it  becomes  necessary  to 
, ;  ..SI      vhe.eby   the   dual   people   were 
'  i   -lit  -se'.iements,  but  yet  the  com- 
,.    r,    ,1  rh,  ir  fusion  with  the  patrilineal 
•K-       iin'ineal  mode  of  descent.     We 
•'      indi'/' nous  mode  of  descent  gained 
the  upper  hand,  even  wiiere  the  existence  of  pure  totemism 
shows  the  predominance  of  the  immigrant  culture.     I  now 

f)roceed  to  show  that  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
ies  in  the  fundamental  importance  of  descent  in  the  regulation 
of  marriage. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  that  in  southern 
Melanesia  the  kava-people  brought  with  them  few  or  none 
of  their  women,  but  took  their  wives  from  the  dual  people. 
Though  it  is  possible  that  the  immigrants  may  have  brought 
more  of  their  women  to  the  Solomons,  I  assume  that  they  were 
relatively  few  in  number  and  that  most  of  the  visitors  took 
their  wives  from  the  indigenous  population.  When,  therefore, 
the  children  of  the  immigrants  grew  up  and  were  ready  for 
marriage,  there  would  be  present  a  si  al  condition  in  which 
certain  indigenous  ideas  would  be  aL  to  make  themselves 
felt,  for  the  children  seeking  for  consorts  would  be  the  off- 
spring of  indigenous  mothers. 

Two  alternatives  would  be  open  to  the  children  of  the 
immigrants.  They  might  intermarry  exclusively  with  one 
another,  or  they  might  marry  with  their  mothers  people.     In 
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the  former  case,  the  separation  between  the  immigrants  and 
the  indigenous  people  would  be  perpetuated,  and  even  accen- 
tuated. In  such  a  case  I  can  see  no  motive  for  the  adoption 
of  matrilineal  descent  by  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants. 
There  would  come  into  existence  a  num^or  of  patrilineal 
clans,  each  with  a  totemic  immigrant  as  ancestor,  and  if  the 
descendants  of  the  immigrants  continued  to  be  endogamous, 
they  would  either  remain  wholly  separate  from  the  indigenous 
people,  or  would  only  adopt  into  their  body  such  a  proportion 
of  the  indigenous  population  as  would  not  interfere  with  the 
stability  of  the  immigrant  line  of  descent.  Such  a  process 
would  give  no  opening  for  the  adoption  of  the  indigenous 
line  of  descent.  For  this  we  have  to  turn  to  the  seconi.1 
alternative,  and  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  such 
a  mechanism  in  the  marriage  of  children  of  the  immigrants 
with  the  indigenous  people.  If  we  bok  at  the  situation  from 
the  indigenous  point  of  view,  and  remember  that  every  child, 
or  nearly  every  child,  of  the  immigrants  would  have  an 
indigenous  mother,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  marriage  with  the  child  of  an  immigrant,  the  moiety  of 
the  mother  will  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  social  importance, 
while  the  totem  of  the  father  will  be  of  little,  if  any, 
importance.  We  can  be  confident  that  the  dual  people 
would  never  allow  their  own  rule  of  exogamy  to  be  broken, 
and  from  their  point  of  view,  the  child  of  an  immigrant 
would  belong  to  the  social  group  of  his  mother 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  ve  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  immigrants,  their  totems  will  be  of  no 
importance  in  marriages  with  the  indigenous  people,  sinci; 
I)y  hypothesis  this  people  have  no  totems.  They  would 
therefore  have  no  reason  for  failing  to  comply  with  the 
scruples  of  the  dual  people.  Thus,  from  whichever  side  we 
look  at  the  matter,  it  will  be  the  indigenous  rule  of  descent 
which  will  form  the  essential  factor  in  the  regulation  of 
marriage  if  the  rules  of  either  element  of  the  population  are 
t(.  ')e  regarded  in  the  mixed  marriages. 

It  is  evident  that  similar  conditions  would  be  present 
whenever  in  later  generations  the  (juestion  of  marriage 
arose  between  descendants  of  the  immigrants  and  the 
indigenous  people.  The  dual  people  would  still  be  just  as 
p.irticular  about  the  social  status  of  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
posed bride  or  bridegroom  and  would  be  indifferent  to  tliat 
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of  the  father.  Matrilineal  descent  would  thus  inevitably 
cor.i'i  to  have  a  definite  social  sij^nificance  to  the  descendants 
of  the  immigrants  and,  when  the  original  immigrants  had 
died  out,  there  would  be  no  counterbalancing  authority  to  put 
against  the  overpowering  influence  of  indigenous  ideas,  for 
the  patrilineal  mode  would  not  have  lasted  long  enough  to 
have  attained  any  firm  social  sanction.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  retained  the 
totems  of  their  ancestors,  but  came  to  transmit  them  in  the 
female  line,  so  that  after  a  time  the  maternal  line  of  descent 
became  the  deciding  factor,  even  in  cases  of  marriage  between 
descendants  of  the  immigrants.  The  victor)  of  the  indigenous 
mode  of  descent  was  due  to  ics  fundamental  importance  in  a 
department  of  social  life  in  which  both  indigenous  and  immi- 
grant peoples  were  necessarily  concerned. 

The  movement  towards  matrilineal  descent  would  have 
been  greatly  assisted  if  the  immigrants  kept  their  daughters 
in  their  own  settlements  and  did  not  allow  them  to  live  with 
their  husbands.  These  women  would  have  to  marry  either 
mdigenous  men  or  men  of  other  immigrant  setdements,  and 
the  desire  to  keep  their  daughters  with  them  may  have  made 
marriages  with  indigenous  men  more  frequent  than  woukl 
otherwise  have  been  the  ca.se.  .Since  the  indigenous  husbamis 
in  these  unions  would  have  had  no  totems,  their  ortsprin<4 
would  have  had  to  take  the  totems  of  their  mothers.  ICven 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  immigrants  married 
men  of  other  immigrant  settlements,  the  children  would  have 
to  adopt  the  totem  of  the  mother,  if  they  are  to  preserve 
their  connection  with  the  ancestor  of  the  settlement.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  if  totemism  came  into  being  as  the 
result  of  the  interaction  between  the  immigr.mt  and  indigenous 
jwoples,  totemic  descent  would  be  a  new  social  process  and 
would  be  in  a  fluid  condition  ready  to  crystallise  into  one  or 
other  definite  form  according  to  the  influences  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  On  the  assumption  I  have  just  made,  cases 
of  both  kinds  of  transmission  would  naturally  arise  within  the 
immigrant  settlement,  and  it  would  be  in  the  struggle  betwei.n 
the  two  aUernatives  thus  presented  that  I  suppose  the  in- 
digenous influence  in  the  matter  of  marriage  to  have  been 
the  determining  factor  which  decided  the  issue. 

These  motives  would  be  assisted  by  a  factor  already  con- 
sidered in  another  connection.      I  have  shown  in  Chapter  \ix 
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that  one  reason  for  the  persistence  of  matrilineal  descent  in 
Melanesia,  while  succession  and  inheritance  have  become 
largely  patrilineal,  is  that  the  mode  of  descent  touches^  but 
few  material  interests.  This  absence  of  material  interests  is 
very  important  in  the  matter  I  am  now  considering.  If  the 
line  of  descent  had  affected  the  transmission  of  wealth  or 
rank  to  his  child,  the  immigrants  and  their  descendants  would 
perhaps  have  made  greater  efforts  to  preserve  the  patrilineal 

mode.  .    .         ^ 

I  suggest,  then,  as  the  explanation  of  the  association  ol 
totemism  and  matrilineal  descent  in  Melanesia,  that  through 
intermarriage  of  the  descendants  of  the  kava-people  with 
the  indigenous  population,  there  was  a  constantly  recurring 
stimulus  promoting  matrilineal  transmission,  while  there  was 
no  motive  for  any  strong  counteracting  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  father.  In  such  conditions  it  is  natural  that  the 
indigenous  custom  should  have  gained  the  upper  hand. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity.  I  have  so  far  supposed  that 
each  of  the  local  groups  was  formed  by  the  descendants  of 
a  totemic  immi<,-rant  whose  children  were  all  of  the  same  totem 
as  himself.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  totem-clans  of 
Melanesia  are  localised,  or  if  u  can  be  shown  that  they 
were  once  so  localised,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 
this  simple  supposition.  If,  however,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
should  be  found  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  local  character 
of  the  totemic  clans,  but  that  each  local  unit,  such  as  a  district 
or  village,  always  contained  p  'ople  of  many  totems,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  modify  my  scheme  and  to  suppose, 
either  that  each  local  settlement  was  formed  originally  by 
immigrant  men  of  several  different  totems  or  identified 
with  several  different  animals,  or  that  some  process  was  in 
action  whereby  the  children  of  any  one  original  immigrant 
came  to  be  identified  with  several  different  animals,  in  which 
cast;  ont;  immigrant  might  become  the  ancestor  of  several 
totemic  clans.  . 

It  would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  thr.  simpler  hyixUhesis 
if  th(Te  should  he  found  to  be  an  association  between  the  local 
character  ot  Melanesian  totemism  and  the  patrilineal  mode 
of  descent.  Patrilineal  descent  would  be  esi^-cially  probable 
whtrv  the  totemism  has  preserved  the  local  character  which, 
on  this  hy[)()ihesis,  it  must  have  originally  possessed.  Un- 
fortunatelv  we  h.ive  verv  little  evidence  on  this  point.     We 
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know  that  the  totemic  clans  of  the  Shortland  Islands  are  not 
localised',  a  fact  in  accordance  with  their  matrilineal  character, 
but  we  have  no  definite  information  from  any  other  region 
included  in  my  survey.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the 
patrilineal  descent  of  Temotu  is  associated  with  the  local 
separation  of  its  totemic  groups,  and  that  this  local  character 
is  absent  where  descent  is  matrilineal,  we  should  have  a 
striking  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  scheme  I  have 
formulated. 

In  this  scheme,  put  forward  to  account  for  the  success  of 
the  indigenous  line  of  descent  in  the  interaction  between  two 
peoples,  we  have  another  feature  for  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  account  if  the  immigrants  had  brought  totemism 
with  them  as  a  fully  developed  institution.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  the  matrilineal  descent  of  the  dual  |x;ople  could 
have  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  yet  allowed  the  totemism  of 
the  immigrants  to  become  the  dominant  element  in  the  social 
organisation.  If  Melanesian  totemism  has  been  the  result 
of  the  incoming  of  the  kava-people,  its  frequent  association 
with  matrilineal  descent  is  far  more  easy  to  understand  if  the 
totemism  was  itself  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  im- 
migrant and  indigenous  peoples. 

I  have  so  far  dealt  solely  with  Melanesia,  and  have  been 
working  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  .ill  the  various 
forms  of  totemism  in  this  area  have  been  derived  directly,  or 
indirectly  by  means  of  secondary  movements,  from  the  kava- 
people.  At  this  stage  it  will  be  well  to  turn  to  Polynesia. 
The  conditions  in  Tikopia  correspond  well  with  the  hypothesis 
on  which  I  am  proceeding.  We  must  suppose  that  the  four 
social  groups  of  this  island  are  derived  from  four  immigrant 
settlements,  simultaneous  or  successive,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
consistent  with  my  hypothesis  that  these  four  groups  should 
be  totemic  and  should  practise  patrilineal  descent.  When  we 
turn  to  Polynesia  proper,  we  meet  with  the  serious  difficulty 
that,  in  so  far  as  totemism  exists  at  all,  it  is  in  a  highly 
modified  and  almost  unrecognisiible  form.  On  the  supposition 
that  totemism  was  introduced  by  the  kava-people.  we  have  to 
suppose  that  this  people  failed  for  some  reason  to  introduce 
the  institution  into  the  islands  where  their  influence  became 
dominant,  while  they  had  so  great  a  success  in  many  regions 
of  Melanesia.      It  is  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  however,  that  we 
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have  the  most  definite  evidence  of  totemism.  and  that  this 
should  be  so  is  in  accordance  with  the  position  reached  else- 
where that  the  influence  of  the  kava-people  was  j^reater  here 
than  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 

On  the  assumption,  however,  that  the  kava-people  brought 
fully  developed  totemism  with  them  to  Oceania,  the  absence 
or  imperfect  character  of  the  institution  in  Polynesia  would 
form  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  The  comparison  of 
Polynesia  with  Melanesia  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  view  that  the  kava-[)eople  were 
themselves  orj^anised  on  a  totemic  basis.  We  have  here  still 
another  arj^ument  showinj;  that  it  is  only  possible  to  maintain 
the  vnesis  that  the  kava-people  were  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  totemism  into  Oceania  on  the  assumption  that  they 
did  not  brin^  the  fully  developed  institution.  It  must  have 
been  throutfh  their  sf)ecial  mode  of  interaction  with  the  indi- 
"i^enous  people  of  Melanesia  that  the  institution  as  we  know  it 
in  this  area  came  into  existence.  On  the  assumption  that 
Mel.uiesian  totemism  was  the  result  of  interaction  between 
the  kava-people  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Melanesia,  we 
are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  interaction  of  the  kava-f)eople 
with  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
produce  the  institution  of  totemism.  or  that  it  produced  it  only 
in  a  very  anomalous  form. 

I  have,  however,  supposed  that  it  was  certain  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  kava-jjeople  which  acted  ;is  the  startinij-point 
of  Melanesian  totemism.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  any  beliefs 
and  practices  which  it  is  neces.sary  to  assume  in  order  to 
explain  the  Melanesian  institution  should  also  be  found  in 
Polynesia.  The  connection  of  the  kava-people  with  totemism 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  if  such  beliefs 
and  practices  as  seem  to  have  l)een  the  starting-(x>int  of 
Melanesian  totemism  were  not  also  to  be  found  in  Polynesia. 

1  have  now  formulatetl  certain  social  processes  which 
make  it  possible  to  understand  how  totemism  came  into 
existence  in  Melanesia  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
kava-jx.'oi)le.  If  we  suppose  that  something  in  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  kava-|)eople  led  to  the  identification 
of  themselves  or  their  children  with  animals  or  plants,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  formulate  the  general  lines  of  the  process  by 
means  of  which  tlic  settlements  of  the  kava-people  became 
the  forerunners  of  the  totemic  .social  groups  of   Melanesia. 
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I  have  now  to  turn  to  the  second  main  division  of  my 
subject  and  inquire  what  can  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  kava-people  which  led  to  their 
identification  with  animals  or  plants. 

I  will  bejjin  by  considering  the  evidence  for  the  identifi- 
cation with  animals  or  plants  as  the  central  psycholojfical 
feature  underlying'  Melanesian  totemism.  If,  at  the  present 
time,  you  talk  to  a  Melanesian  about  the  totemic  ancestor 
from  whom  he  trices  his  descent,  he  will  speak  of  this 
ancestor  at  one  moment  as  if  he  were  a  human  being  and 
at  another  moment  as  if  he  were  an  animal.  When  you 
endeavour  to  ascertain  when  or  how  the  chanjj^e  took  place, 
you  find  that,  so  far  as  you  can  tell,  there  was  no  chan«,'e. 
but  th(!  subject  of  the  narrative  has  been  thought  of  throughout 
as  both  a  human  being  and  an  animal.  Your  endeavours 
to  give  the  narrative  definiteness  from  your  own  point  of 
view  seem  to  your  informants  only  evidence  of  failure  to 
understand  the  whole  matter ;  if  you  i>ersist  in  these 
attempts,  he  loses  heart  and  may  eithe^r  refuse  to  say  more 
with  the  excuse  that  he  has  forgotten  the  story  or  does  not 
know  it  properly,  or  lie  continues  his  narrative  carelessly  and 
gets  out  of  difficulties  by  giving  answers  on  lines  suggested 
by  the  form  of  the  inquiries. 

Not  only  does  this  identification  of  human  beings  with 
animals  or  plants  form  a  feature  of  narratives  concerning 
the  past,  but  several  examples  have  been  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  book  which  show  that  it  is  an  active  belief  at 
the  present  time  both  associated  with,  and  apart  from,  totemism. 
The  attitude  towards  the  tamaniu  of  the  Hanks  Islands  (i,  i  54). 
the  relation  of  a  person  towards  the  animal  which  has  in- 
fluenced his  mother  in  the  same  isl.mds  (l,  151),  the  story  of 
the  shark-man  in  Pentecost  (i,  210),  etc.,  all  show  that,  even 
at  the  present  tinv;,  th(-n;  is  a  belief  in  ;i  relation  existing 
between  human  b(;ings  and  animals  or  plants  which  corre- 
sponds so  closely  with  our  category  of  i  ientity  that  this  seems 
to  alibrd  the  only  term  of  our  language  which  it  is  possible 
to  use  for  the  relation. 

.According  to  the  scheme  of  this  chapter,  it  was  this  idea 
of  itlentily  with  animals  or  plants  possessed  by,  or  ascribed 
to.  the  ka'va-peo[)le  and  their  descendants  which  acted  as  liie 
starting-pcMnt  of  Melanesian  totemism.  The  tirsi  siej)  in  th.- 
present  in'iuirv  is  to  disc  >ver  whether  the  belief  in   identity 
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was  held  by  the  kava-people  or  whether  it  arose  out  of  the 
interaction  between  them  and  the  indigenous  population. 

At  first  sicfht  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
immigrants  themselves  believed  in  their  identity  with  animals 
or  plants,  but  such  a  view  involves  us  in  grave  difficulties 
directly  we  attempt  to  fit  it  to  the  facts  of  Melanesian  totemism. 
If  the  immigrants  identified  themselves  with  animals  or  plants, 
it  must  have  been  with  animals  or  plants  of  their  ancient 
home.  It  seems  impos.sible  that  they  could  have  changed 
the  animals  with  which  they  identified  themselves,  and  that 
the  belief  in  identity  could  yet  have  had  such  power  as  to 
become  the  starting-point  of  so  deeply  rooted  an  institution 
as  the  totemism  of  Melanesia.  Even  if  the  idea  of  their 
identity  with  animals  or  plants  were  held  by  the  kava-people, 
we  should  still  have  to  explain  how  they  were  able  to  impress 
this  belief  on  their  descendants  and  on  the  indigenous  people 
among  whom  they  settled.  Such  an  institution  as  totemism 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  mere  belief  of  strangers  that, 
while  to  the  eye  human  beings,  they  are  also  animals  or 
plants.  Not  only  is  probability  against  the  possession  of  the 
belief  by  the  kava-people  themselves,  but  even  if  they  pos- 
sessed the  belief,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  discover  how, 
in  the  interaction  between  the  immigrant  and  indigenous 
peoples,  the  idea  of  identity  became  the  basis  of  the  social 
organisation  of  the  people  who  were  the  outcome  of  this 
interaction.  Whether  the  kava-people  believed  in  their  iden- 
tity with  animals  and  plants  or  no,  they  must  either  have 
brought  with  them  practices  which  were  capable  of  impressing 
the  idea  of  identity  on  others,  or  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  their  physical  appearance  or  their  conduct  which  led 
those  among  whom  they  settled  to  ascribe  the  characters  of 
animals  or  plants  to  them  or  their  descendants. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  jx)ints  in  the  same  direction. 
If  the  idea  of  their  identity  with  animals  and  plants  were  held 
by  the  kava-people  tht.'mselves,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in 
Polynesia.  T.ie  beliefs  of  Tikopia  about  the  totemic  ancestors 
are  different  from  those  of  Melanesia ;  these  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  changed  into  animals  rather  than  to  have  been 
both  human  and  animal  at  one  time,  and  we  do  not  know  of 
any  facts  from  other  parts  of  Polynesia  similar  to  those  which 
show  the  idea  uf  idtMitity  in  Melanesia.  Too  much  imix)rt- 
ance   must  not   be  attached   to  this  negative  evidence,    but 
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taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Melanesian  facts,  it  is  against, 
rather  than  in  favour  of.  the  ascription  to  the  kava-people  of 
the  belief  in  identity  of  human  being  and  animal  which  is  so 
important  a  feature  of  Melanesian  totemism.  If  the  idea  of 
identity  were  not  held  by  the  kava-people  themselves,  but 
came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  their  interaction  with  the 
indigenous  inhabitants,  we  have  to  inquire  what  can  have 
been  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  kava-people  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea. 

The  only  line  of  inquiry  open  to  us  is  to  look  for  existing 
beliefs  and  practices  which  may  have  acted  in  the  way  we 
require.  In  this  quest  we  must  attend  both  to  beliefs  and 
practices  which  are  now  associated  with  totemism  and  to  such 
as  are  not  so  associated.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  always  be 
f)ossible  that  the  beliefs  or  practices  may  be  the  mere  survivals 
of  totemism.  Even  if  they  be  such  survivals,  however,  they 
may  suggest  lines  of  thought  and  conduct  which  may  once 
have  acted  as  its  .starting-point. 

The  class  of  belief  and  associated  practice  with  which  I 
will  begin  is  one  still  definitely  associated  with  totemism.  In 
several  parts  of  Melanesia  there  is  a  belief  that  after  death  a 
man  becomes  an  animal,  or  part  of  one,  or  is  embodied  in  one. 
This  belief  is  very  general  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  Sharks 
are  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  ghosts  in  Florida,  Ysabel  and 
Savo,  and  ghosts  also  abide  in  eels,  crocodiles,  lizards  and  the 
frigate  bird'.  Again  in  Ulawa,  we  hear  of  a  case  in  which  a 
man  announced  before  his  death  that  he  would  be  in  the 
banana'.  In  some  of  the  islands  where  these  beliefs  are  found 
lotemism  of  a  kind  is  present,  but  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  connection  between  the  beliefs  and  the  social 
institution.  The  animals  or  plants  into  which  the  dead  are 
believed  to  have  entered  are  regarded  as  sacred  and  are  not 
killed  or  eaten,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  the 
association  of  sacred  .mimals  with  social  groups  which  is 
requin-(l  to  connect  tiiem  with  totemism. 

In  the  Shortland  Islands,  however,  we  find  beliefs  and 
practices  which  furnish  intermediate  links  between  typical 
totemism  and  ihc  cnbodiment  of  ghosts  in  animals.  In 
these  islands  the  buK-  "f  the  dead  obtained  from  the  ashes 
after  crem.itidn  art  thrown  into  rivers  or  the  sea.  and  each 
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clan  has  its  appointed  place  where  it  was  probably  once  be- 
lieved, even  if  the  belief  is  not  still  present,  that  the  bones  art- 
devoured  by  the  fish,  lizard,  shark  or  other  kind  of  animal 
which  is  the  totem  of  the  clan.  Apparently  the  practice  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  dead  are  by  this  rite  incor{)orated 
into  the  bodies  of  these  totem-animals.  I  have  supposed  that 
this  throwinjr  of  the  bones  into  water  is  a  survival  of  a  time 
when  the  whole  body  was  so  treated,  but  whether  this  be  so 
or  no.  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  practice  involves  some  kind 
of  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the  dead  in  the  totem-animal. 

The  belief  in  incarnation  of  the  dead  in  the  totem  is  found 
elsewhere  in  Oceania,  but  we  know  of  it  only  as  a  tradition 
in  the  case  of  dead  ancestors,  and  not  as  a  process  still  in 
action.  In  Fiji  the  ka/on  or  ancestral  ghost  of  a  village  or  dis 
trict  is  often  believed  to  have  been  embodied  or  envesselled 
in  an  animal  or  plant,  and  in  Tikopia  the  members  of  a 
social  j^roup  believe  in  their  descent  from  ancestors  who  after 
death  turned  into  the  ai'.imals  which  are  still  associated  with 
the  jfroups. 

i'"roni  one  part  of  Polynesia  we  have  evidence  that  the 
belief  in  the  embodiment  of  ;i  dead  person  in  animal  form  still 
persisted  in  the  last  century.  Moerenhout  reports'  that  in  the 
Society  Islands  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  is  believed  to  return 
to  earth  in  the  form  of  some  animal  v.hich  he  had  revered 
durinj,'  his  life.  If  an  animal  thus  believed  to  bf  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  dead  person  is  seen  liy  the  relatives,  they 
treat  it  with  tenderness,  feed  i*^  and  invite  it  to  return,  and 
when  it  disappears,  they  part  from  it  with  tears.  The  gods 
are  also  believed  to  appear  in  animal  form,  and  this  jjrobably 
indicates  only  another  form  of  the  belief  that  the  diad  can  be 
incarnated  in  animal  form. 

This  collection  of  f.icts  pointing  10  the  incarnation  of  an 
ancestor  after  death  in  the  animal  or  plant  which  I  supjx)se 
later  to  have  become  the  totem  of  his  descendants  is  not  as 
large  as  I  should  like,  but  it  is  sufticieiu  to  suggest  that  the 
belief  and  \  .  attendant  practices  formetl  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  introducers  of  totemism  into  Melanesia.  If  such  a  belief 
of  the  kav.i-people  in  the  incarnation  of  their  ancestors  in 
animal  form  was  the  si.iriing-point  of  .Melanesian  totemism. 
the  chief  tliUiculties  connecteil  witli  its  immigrant  nature 
receive   iheir  solution.      If  the  migrants  did   not  themselves 
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believe  in  their  identity  with  animals  or  plants,  but  rather  in 
their  incarnation  in  the  form  of  animal  or  plant  after  death, 
it  becomes  easy  to  understand  how  they  were  able  to  establish 
the  belief  in  their  identity  with  the  animals  and  plants  of 
Melanesia. 

People  who  believe  in  their  incarnation  in  animals  or 
plants  after  death  cannot  possibly  transmit  this  belief  in  an 
unaltered  form  in  a  new  environment.  If  the  belief  in  in- 
carnation is  to  {x:rsist  in  a  new  home,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  vehicle  of  the  incarnation  should  be  an  animal  or  plant  of 
this  new  home.  Not  only  does  this  scheme  e.\plain  the  intro- 
duction of  totemism  by  |ieople  comin;^  from  elsewhere,  but  it 
also  accounts  for  the  main  features  of  Melanesian  totemism. 
We  have  evidence  that  even  now  a  Melanesian  chief  will  tell 
his  people  not  to  eat  a  plant  into  which  he  intends  to  (;nter  after 
death.  We  have  only  to  suppose  similar  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  ancient  immigrants  to  account  for  the  observance.,  con- 
nected with  Melanesian  totemism.  If  the  immij^rants  told  thtir 
children  that  they  would  enter  into  animals  or  plants,  and  that 
the  animals  or  plants  with  which  they  would  thus  iMXonv- 
identified  were  not  to  be  killed,  injured  or  eaten,  and  if  tin- 
observances  thus  enjoined  were  tr.msmitted  to  further  <jjener;i 
tions,  we  should  have  groups  of  jjeople  descendt;d  from 
ancestors  identified  with  animals  or  pl.uus  which  they  would 
refuse  to  kill,  injure  or  eat.  If.  further,  the  descendants  were 
not  allowed  to  marry  within  their  own  body,  we  should  haw- 
a  social  group  possessing  all  the  characters  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  most  typical  form  of  Melanesian 
totemism. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  varieties  of  this  totemism. 
The  view  which  seems  most  probable  is  that,  as  1  haw- 
already  supposed,  these  came  into  existence  largely  through 
differences  of  geographical  environment.  If  the  animals 
chosen  as  their  vehicles  after  death  were  those  of  the  new- 
environment,  it  is  natural  that  the  animals  which  came  into 
vogue  as  vehicles  of  the  dead  in  a  small  island  should  bt 
aquatic,  and  that  in  the  interior  of  a  large  island  birds  ur 
plants  should  come  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Both  the 
origin  of  totemism  through  immigrant  inliuence  and  the  ile- 
velopment  of  its  varieties  become  intelligilile  if  the  kava-peo[)U- 
believed  that  they  became  incarnate  in  animals  after  death, 
and  were  able  to  choose  the  vehicles  of  their  incarnation. 
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I  need  hardly  point  out  how  closely  the  different  forms  of 
belief  in  descent  from  the  totem  in  Oceania  are  In  accordance 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  starting-point  of  this  totemism 
was  the  belief  of  an  immigrant  people  in  their  mcarnation  after 
death  in  animal  form.  The  belief  of  the  Tikopian  that  he js 
descended  from  a  man  who  after  death  changed  mto  his 
totem-animal,  and  that  of  the  Fijian  in  his  descent  from  an 
ancestor  who  was  embodied  or  envesselled  m  an  aninial, 
would  be  natural  results  of  the  incarnation  of  ancestors  after 
death  in  the  form  of  animals.  If  Melanesian  totemismcame 
into  existence  in  this  way.  we  have  an  ample  explanation  of 
the  belief  in  descent  from  the  totem  which  forms  so  general  a 
feature  of  the  Melanesian  form  of  the  institution. 

1  propose  now  to  examine  other  Melanesian  and  Poly- 
nesian beliefs  concerning  animals  with  the  object  of  inquiring 
whether  they  also  can  be  connected  with  a  belief  of  the  kava- 
people  in  their  incarnation  after  death  in  animal  forni.  There 
are  several  beliefs  concerning  animals  and  plants  in  Melanesia 
which  resemble  the  totemic  beliefs  of  the  people,  so  closely 
indeed  in  some  cases  as  to  point  to  some  connection  between 
th^m.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
belief  in  incarnation  after  death  in  animals  or  plants,  it  will 
become  probable  that  the  resemblance  with  totemism  is  due 
to  their  being  simply  different  manifestations  of  the  immigrant 
beliefs  and  practices  which  acted  as  the  starting-point  of 
Melanesian  totemism. 

The  guardian  animal. 

I  will  begin  with  the  beliefs  concerning  the  tamaniu  of  the 
Banks  Islands  and  other  similar  beliefs  in  which  an  animal 
acts  as  guardian  or  life-token.  The  first  point  to  notice  is 
that  these  beliefs  involve  the  idea  of  identity  with  an  animal 
exactly  comparable  with  that  I  have  supposed  to  underlie 
Melanesian  totemism.  When  a  man  of  the  Banks  Islands 
asks  another  to  seek  out  his  iamaniit,  he  does  not  tell  him  to 
look  at  the  animal,  but  says  "  Look  at  me."  Similarly,  one 
who  tells  a  man  that  he  has  shot  his  tamaniu  says  "  I  have 
shot  you."  Again  in  Pentecost,  the  narrative  of  the  man  who 
became  a  shark  (i.  210)  was  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  father  wa:,  regarded  both  as  a  man  and  a 
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shark.  To  say  that  the  man  changed  into  a  shatK.  and  followed 
his  son  to  sea  in  order  to  punish  him,  almost  certainly  involves 
the  translation  of  the  true  Melanesian  point  of  view  into  the 
language  of  our  own  fair)-  tales.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
when  the  father  was  punishing  his  son.  he  was  both  man 
and  shark,  though  to  the  eye  he  had  the  form  of  a  shark  at 
one  time  and  of  a  man  at  another.  We  have  here  only  another 
example  of  the  belief  in  identity  between  man  and  animal 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  psychological  ess*-nce  of  Melanesian 
totemism.  Further,  the  resemblance  with  totemism  becomes 
very  close  when  we  find  that  a  man  will  eat  none  of  the  species 
of  animal,  one  individual  of  which  he  has  adopted  as  a 
tatnaniu. 

The  relation  of  human  beings  to  sharks,  crocodiles  and 
lizards  in  the  British  Solomon  Islands  is  much  like  that 
between  a  human  being  and  his  tamaniu  in  the  Banks  Islands. 
These  animals  are  called  by  name  and  fed,  and  they  help 
those  with  whom  they  are  connected.  Here  the  special 
relation  between  human  beings  and  animals  is  clearly  due  to 
the  belief  that  the  animals  are  the  embodiment  or  abode  of  the 
dead.  This  suggests  that  the  tamaniu  and  similar  beliefs  oJ 
southern  Melanesia  are  also  derived  from  the  idea  of  incar- 
nation after  death,  but  that  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the 
cult  of  dead  ancestors  in  the  Taniate  societies,  the  relation 
with  animals  has  become  divorced  from  the  belief  with  which 
it  was  originally  associated.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  /awawiw  of  the  Banks  Islands  is  simply  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  belief  of  the  kava-people  in  their  incarnation  after 
death  in  animal  form. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  tamaniu  as  a  guardian  animal 
which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  British  Solomons,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  the  animals  regarded  as  embodiments  of  ghosts  in 
these  islands  act  as  life-tokens.  This  link  with  the  tamaniu 
is,  however,  found  in  Buin,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
form'.  In  this  district  the  sua  or  "  soul."  which  plucks  a  leaf 
from  a  tree  in  the  nether  world  and  thus  brings  about  the 
death  of  its  earthly  counterpart,  has  the  form  of  a  bird.  We 
have  here  a  relation  between  the  causation  of  death  and  the 
representation  of  the  ghost,  or  of  some  part  of  a  human 
being  related  to  the  ghost,  in  the  form  of  an  animal. 

'  Thurnwald,  ForschuHi;cn  auf  d.  Salomo-Ins.ln  u.  d.  Bismaiik-Auhipil,  ii>i;. 
I,  316. 
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Further,  both  the  animals  of  the  Eastern  Solomons  and 
the  birds  of  Buin  bring  the  matter  into  direct  relation  with 
totemism.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  guardian  animals  of  the  eastern  islands  are  those  con- 
nected with  clans  which  I  have  regarded  as  totems,  and 
though  we  arc  not  told  so  explicitly  by  Dr  Thurnwald,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  birds  which  form  the  sua  of  human 
beings  in  Buin  are  also  those  which  are  the  totems  of  this 
district.  There  are  thus,  in  two  different  parts  of  the  Solomons, 
beliefs  which  not  only  form  intermediate  links  betvyeen  the 
guardian  animals  and  the  belief  in  animal  incarnation  aflv^r 
death,  but  are  also  links  between  guardian  animals  and  totems. 
If  now  we  turn  to  Polynesia,  we  find  in  one  place  at  least 
definite  evidence  of  a  relation  between  an  animal  which  acts 
as  a  life-token  and  incarnation  in  the  form  of  the  animal  after 
death.  In  Tahiti  the  animal  into  which  a  man  intends  to 
enter  after  death  is  revered  by  him  during  his  life  and,  if  he 
is  ill,  the  approach  of  the  animal  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  his 
coming  death'.  We  have  here  a  clear  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  function  of  the  tamaniu  as  a  life-token  and  the 
belief  in  incarnation  after  death  in  animal  form. 

This  suggests  an  extension  of  our  conception  of  the 
beliefs  and  practices  brought  with  them  by  the  kava-people. 
The  Polynesian  belief  suggests  that  the  _  kava-people  may 
have  had  personal  relations  during  life  with  the  animals  in 
which  they  were  believed  to  become  embodied  after  death. 
It  is,  however,  equally  possible  that  the  belief  in  the  guardian 
animal  is  a  later  consequence  of  the  belief  in  incarnation,  a 
belief  which  only  came  into  existence  after  the  kava-people 
had  settled  in  Oceania  and  had  established  their  belief  in 
incarnation. 

Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  about  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  beliefs  in  guardian  animals  and  life-tokens  thus 
brings  them  into  relation  with  totemism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  ancestors  in  animals,  on 
the  other.  These  beliefs  exist  in  their  most  definite  form 
where  totemism  seems  to  be  almost  completely  absent, 
but  if  the  belief  in  incarnation  has  been  the  starting-point 
of  totemism,  this  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  beliefs  which  in  one  part  of  Melanesia  became 
incorporated  in    a    social    system   should    have    persisted    in 
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another,  and  even  in  a  purer,  form  where  they  failed  to  influ- 
ence the  social  organisation. 

If  the  kava-people  believed  in  their  incarnation  in  the 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  after  death,  we  obtain  a  clue  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  I  have  been  compelled  so 
far  to  regard  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  secret  societies  of 
Melanesia.  We  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  from  the  ::lose 
association  of  these  societies  with  death,  that  their  original 
function  was  the  performance  of  secret  rites  connected  in 
some  way  with  death.  Our  new  point  of  view  suggests  why 
these  rites  should  be  associated  with  the  use  of  masks  in 
animal  form,  and  with  other  ritual  features  which  suggest  a 
relation  to  toteniism.  If  the  object  of  these  secret  rites  was 
to  bring  about  the  incarnation  of  the  immigrants  in  the  forms 
of  animals  or  plants,  these  features  receive  a  fully  sufficient 
motive.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  of  the  masks  may 
originally  have  been  intended  to  represent  animals  of  the 
ancient  home,  which  were  only  later  identified  with  those 
of  Melanesia. 

Another  feature  of  the  Tamate  societies  does  not  har- 
monise so  readily  with  the  theory  of  Melanesian  totemism 
now  put  forward.  The  members  of  a  Tamate  society  are 
allowed  to  eat  the  animal  or  plant  connected  with  their 
society,  a  practice  which  is  forbidden  to  men  who  are  not 
members  of  the  society  (see  i,  119).  The  attitude  of  the 
Tamate  societies  towards  their  eponymous  animals  or  plants 
is  thus  directly  opposed  to  that  of  totemic  clans.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  scheme  of  this  chapter,  it 
is  incorrect  to  speak  of  Tamate  societies  having  developed 
out  of  totemic  clans.  We  must  rather  regard  the  societies 
as  an  e.xpression  of  immigrant  beliefs  and  practices  concerning 
animals  and  plants  which  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  have  found 
a  different  form  of  expression  in  totemism.  We  should  not 
therefore  expect  to  find  any  exact  correspondence  between 
the  practices  of  the  two  institutions,  and  how  greatly  the 
attitude  of  the  societies  differs  from  totemism  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  the  animal  or 
plant  of  a  society  by  non-members  does  not  apply  to  adult 
women  (see  i,  120).  Out  of  many  possible  explanations  of 
the  difference,  it  may  be  suggested  that  one  of  the  rites 
which  the  founders  of  a  Tamate  society  practised  in  secret 
was  the  ceremonial  eating  of  the  animal  or  plant  they  revered, 
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and  that,  as  the  originally  sacred  character  of  the  rite  was 
lost,  the  eating  of  the  animal  or  plant  became  the  habitual 
and  ordinary  practice  of  the  society. 

The  view  now  reached  also  furnishes  a  solution  of  certain 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  death.  In  this 
chapter  I  have  ascribed  the  custom  of  throwing  the  dead  into 
the  sea  to  certain  immigrant  ideas,  while  in  an  earlier  chapter 
I  have  supposed  it  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the  use 
of  a  canoe  to  convey  the  dead  to  their  future  home.  Since 
this  practice  is  present  in  Polynesia,  and  yet  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting 
position,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  kava-people.  I  have, 
however,  supposed  that  to  this  people  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
preservation  of  the  dead.  My  scheme,  as  a  whole,  seems  to 
involve  the  ascription  of  two  wholly  different  modes  of  disposal 
of  the  dead  to  one  and  the  same  people.  My  new  point  of 
view  suggests  the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  If  such  practices 
as  embalming  and  mummification  had  as  their  motive,  or  as 
one  of  their  motives,  the  preservation  of  the  body  till  it  could 
be  sent  to  the  former  home  for  incarnation  in  the  proper 
animal,  we  should  have  to  do  simply  with  another  mode  of 
expression  of  the  idea  which  underlies  sending  away  to  sea  in 
a  canoe,  and  throwing  the  dead  body  or  the  ashes  into  the 
sea. 

Influence  of  animals  and  plants  before  birth. 

I  can  now  consider  the  relation  to  totemism  of  the  belief 
of  the  Banks  Islands  according  to  which  an  animal  or  plant 
encountered  by  a  woman  before  the  birth  of  her  child  is 
believed  to  influence  the  nature  of  the  child.  The  belief  and 
the  practices  connected  with  it  have  so  much  in  common  with 
totemism  as  to  show  that  there  must  be  some  relation  between 
them.  In  the  belief,  as  in  totemism,  there  is  present  the  idea 
of  identity  between  human  being  and  animal  or  plant.  A 
child  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  animal  or  plant  which  influenced 
its  mother  because  it  would  be  held  to  be  eating  itself;  the 
child  is  believed  to  partake  of  the  physical  and  mental  charac- 
ters of  the  animal  or  plant  just  as,  in  some  forms  of  totemism, 
a  person  has  the  same  physical  or  mental  characters  as  his 
totem.  In  the  Banks  Islands  these  beliefs  exist  altogether 
apart  from  totemism,  but  in  Fiji  very  similar  beliefs  occur  in 
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conjunction  with  it.  De  Marzan  records'  that,  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  a  child  in  Viti  Levu,  the  expectant  mother  is 
visited  by  the  totem-animal  of  the  tribe,  conclusions  being 
drawn  concerning  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  child  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  animal.  Here  we  have  a  definite  link 
between  the  belief  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  totemism,  for  the 
Fijian  institution  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  totemism, 
though  not  of  a  typical  kind.  The  relation  existing  between 
a  Banks  Islander  and  the  animal  or  plant  which  has  influenced 
his  mother  is  thus  closely  paralleled  by  that  existing  between 
a  Fijian  totemist  and  his  totem. 

I  have  now  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  bring 
these  beliefs  and  customs  of  Fiji  and  the  Banks  Islands  into 
relation  with  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  Melanesian  totemism. 
I  must  first  consider  the  possibility  that  the  belief  of  the 
Banks  Islands  may  be  only  a  survival  of  a  fully-developed 
totemism  which  may  once  have  existed  in  these  islands.  The 
fact  that  a  similar  belief  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  greatly 
modified  totemism  of  Fiji  might  be  held  to  be  in  favour  of 
this  view.  Such  a  belief  as  that  of  the  Banks  Islands, 
however,  could  not  be  a  survival  of  totemism  unless  it  were 
an  integral  part  of  such  totemism,  so  that  even  if  it  be  a  survival, 
we  should  still  have  to  account  for  it  as  part  of  Melanesian 
totemism. 

Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  belief  in  question  was  brought  with  them  by  the 
kava-people,  or  arose  as  the  result  of  their  interaction  with  the 
dual  people,  or  was  even  a  feature  of  the  culture  of  the  earlier 
population  of  Melanesia.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  animals 
or  plants  which  influence  expectant  mothers  were  once  believed 
to  represent  or  embody  dead  ancestors,  there  is  suggested  the 
possibility  that  the  kava-people  may  have  brought  with  them 
the  belief,  not  merely  in  incarnation  in  anima)  form,  but  also 
in  reincarnation  after  a  time  in  human  form.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  incarnation  in  animal  form  would  be  only 
a  ^tage  towards  the  process  of  reincarnation.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, we  have  to  suppose  that  in  most  parts  of  Melanesia  the 
part  of  the  immigrant  belief  which  has  persisted  is  that  which 
concerns  the  first  stage  o.  the  process,  the  incarnation  in  the 
form  of  animal  or  plant,  while  in  the  I3anks  Islands  it  is  the 
latter  half  of  the  process,  the  reincarnation  in  human  form, 

■  Anthropos,  1907,  11,  402. 
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which  has  survived.  We  should  have  to  suppose  that  the 
belief  in  incarnation  has  disappeared  from  the  current  religion 
of  the  people.  \Xi^^^.  it  may  still  survive  in  the  esoteric 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Tamatc  societies. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis  is  the  apparent 
rarity  of  the  Banksian  belief.  We  should  expect  to  find  some 
evidence  of  belief  in  reincarnation  in  Polynesia  and  in  other 
parts  of  Mel  nesia,  and  at  the  present  moment  such  evidence 
is  completely  lacking.  . 

The  alternative  is  that  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  animals 
or  plants  upon  expectant  mothers  was  either  held  by  the  dual 
people  before  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  or  arose  out  of 
the  interaction  between  the  two  peoples.  The  fact  that  the 
belief  is  found  in  two  regions,  the  Banks  Islands  and  inland 
Fiji,  where  the  systems  of  relationship  closely  approach  that 
ascribed  to  the  dual  people  suggests  that  it  may  be  earlier 
than  the  kava-people  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  theory 
of  child-birth  held  by  the  dual  people.  If  the  belief  should 
be  found  in  such  an  island  as  Pentecost,  the  culture  of  which 
still  more  closely  approaches  that  of  the  dual  people,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ascription  to  this  people  would  be  increased. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  should  be  found  to  be  more 
definite  in  the  Banks  Islands  than  in  Pentecost,  it  will  become 
probable  that  it  is  either  to  be  assigned  to  the  kava-people  or 
has  been  a  result  of  their  interaction  with  the  earlier  in- 
habitants. 

The  scheme  of  Melanesian  history  put  forward  in  this 
volume  has  one  feature  which  would  provide  an  explanation 
of  the  belief  as  the  result  of  interaction  between  two  peoples. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  immigrant  women,  the  children  of  the 
immigrants  were  of  mixed  parentage.  If  the  physical 
characters  of  the  two  peoples  were  very  different,  there  must 
have  been  great  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  children. 
This  must  have  awakened  the  speculative  and  explanatory 
faculties,  or  in  other  words,  the  myth-making  tendencies  of  the 
people,  both  indigenous  and  immigrant.  W^hat  more  natural 
than  that  these  variations  should  have  been  con  lected  with 
the  animal  or  plant  nature  of  the  immigrants  }  According  to 
this  view,  the  belief  of  the  Banks  Islands  would  not  be  a 
survival  of  totemism,  nor  would  it  have  been  brought  by  the 
immigrants  in  its  present  form,  but  it  would  have  arisen 
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Melanesia  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
children  of  immigrant  men  and  indigenous  women. 

My  endeavour  in  this  chapter  has  been  to  show  that 
Melanesian  totemism  with  all  its  varieties  can  be  explained  if 
it  be  the  outcome  of  the  belief  of  the  kava-people  in  their 
incarnation  in  the  form  of  animals  or  plants.  This  belief  of 
the  kava-people  is  also  capable  of  accounting  for  a  number  of 
beliefs  and  practices  connected  with  animals  and  plants  still 
found  in  M  jlanesia.  The  close  resemblance  of  these  beliefs 
to  certain  aspects  of  totemism  becomes  intelligible  and  natural 
if  they  are  the  results  of  dififerent  lines  of  development  starting 
from  a  body  of  beliefs  and  practices  brought  with  them  by  an 
immigrant  people.  The  starting-point  of  my  ascription  of 
these  beliefs  and  of  the  resulting  totemism  to  the  kava-people 
was  the  use  of  animal  and  plant  names,  of  animal  masks,  and 
of  restrictions  connected  with  animals  and  plants,  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Tamate  societies.  The  scheme  I  have  now  formulated 
provides  an  explanation  of  the  close  association  of  a  cult  of 
dead  ancestors  with  a  cult  of  animals  and  plants  in  this  ritual. 
For  very  long  it  seemed  to  me  a  grave  objection  to  the  scheme 
of  this  book  that  two  cults,  apparently  so  different  from  one 
another  as  a  cult  of  dead  ancestors  and  a  cult  of  animals, 
should  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  people.  It  seemed 
more  natural  that  two  such  different  cults  should  be  ascribed 
to  two  different  peoples.  The  evidence  brought  forward  in 
this  chapter  provides  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty. 
The  belief  that  the  dead  become  incarnate  in  the  form  of 
animals  or  plants  has  two  elements  or  aspects  which  may  be 
emphasised  in  different  degrees  when  the  belief  is  introduced 
into  a  new  home.  If  my  scheme  is  right,  it  was  the  belief 
in  survival  after  death  and  the  importance  of  the  dead  in  the 
lives  of  the  living  which  took  especially  deep  root  in  Melanesia, 
and  became  the  essential  element  of  its  religion.  The  other 
aspect  of  the  belief,  the  embodiment  in  the  form  of  animal  or 
plant,  still  persists  in  one  form  or  another  in  many  parts  of 
Melanesia,  but  the  connection  with  animals  or  plants  has  in 
many  cases  become  of  a  formal  kind.  It  has  entered  into, 
and  become  part  of,  the  social  organisation,  rather  than  an 
integral  element  in  the  religious  practices  of  the  people. 

One  objection  to  the  scheme  I  have  formulated  in  this 
chapter    is    the    relative    insignificance   of    animal    cults    in 
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Polynesia.  If  the  kava-people  had  believed  in  their  incarna- 
tion after  death  in  animals,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  this 
belief  more  prevalent  in  Polynesia  than  it  appears  to  be.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  most  definite  evidence  of  close 
relations  between  human  beings  and  animals  comes  from 
Tikopia  and  from  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  Islands,  and  it  is 
in  these  islands  that  I  suppose  the  influence  of  the  kava-people 
to  have  been  especially  great.  Further,  there  are  a  few  indi- 
cations that  the  place  of  animals  in  Polynesian  religion  was 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  When  Captain  Cook  saw 
the  great  ma-ie  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Tahiti', 
there  were  ^oires  of  a  bird  and  a  fish  on  the  platform  of 
the  pyramid  which  formed  one  side  of  the  marae.  On  this 
platform  were  placed  the  imag:es  of  the  gods,  and  the  presence 
of  figures  of  animals  in  this  situation  suggests  that  they  must 
have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  religious  cult.  The 
available  accounts  of  Polynesian  religious  rites  are  of  a  most 
superficial  kind,  and  the  record  of  these  animal  figures  is 
more  important  than  any  amount  of  negative  evidence. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter  I  must  consider  very  briefly 
whether  any  share  in  the  totemism  of  Melanesia  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  peoples  other  than  that  which  introduced  the 
use  of  kava.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  has  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  totemism  of  Melanesia  has  been  the 
outcome  of  beliefs  and  practices  brought  with  them  from 
elsewhere  by  the  kava-people.  I  have  now  to  consider  how 
far  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  constituents 
of  the  population  may  have  shared  these  beliefs  or  taken  some 
part  in  the  production  of  its  totemic  institutions.  About  one 
people  1  suppose  to  have  come  into  Melanesia  it  is  possible  to 
speak  with  some  confidence.  It  is  just  in  those  parts  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  where  the  influence  of  the  betel-people 
seems  to  have  been  especially  potent  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence whatever  for  the  presence  of  totemism.  No  trace  of 
this  institution  has  been  found  in  Malaita,  Ulawa  and  Eddy- 
stone  Island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  totemism  of  the  Solo- 
mons is  most  definite  in  the  matrilineal  region  where  I  suppose 
the  culture  of  the  kava-people  to  have  had  the  greatest  per- 
sistence.    This  distribution  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that 

'  Ctiphxin  Cooics  Journal,  London,  iSyJ,  p.  83. 
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the  betel-people  were  totemic  or  that  they  held  beliefs  which 
were  the  starting-point  of  totemism. 

Whether  the  dual  people  were  in  any  degree  totemic  is  a 
far  more  difficult  question.  The  only  fact  pointing  in  this 
direction  in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  now 
concerned  is  the  occurrence  of  animal  and  plant  names  for  the 
moieties  of  Pentecost  and  Mota,  but  this  may  easily  have 
come  about  through  later  immigrant  influences.  Further,  the 
indefinite  nature  of  any  totemic  features  of  Polynesian  calture 
makes  it  unlikely  that  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in 
the  sitting  position  were  totemic  or  possessed  totemic  ideas. 
The  evidence  is  against  ascribing  a  share  in  the  production  of 
Melanesian  totemism  to  any  element  other  than  the  kava- 
people,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  through  the  interaction  with 
the  earlier  inhabitants  that  the  beliefs  of  the  kava-people 
acquired  that  social  setting  which  produced  the  institution  of 
totemism  as  it  is  now  found  in  Melanesia. 
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CHAPTKR  XXXI 

DECORATIVE   ART 

The  chief  examples  of  decorative  art  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  this  book  are  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with 
the  secret  organisations  of  the  Banks  Islands,  and  according 
to  the  general  scheme  of  this  volume,  they  are  therefore  to  be 
connected  with  the  kava-people.  I  propose  now  to  consider 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  art  in 
accordance  with  this  scheme. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  art  of  the  Banks  Islands 
is  the  existence  of  transitions  from  naturalistic  designs  in 
which  the  human  figure  is  the  predominant  motive  into 
geometrical  patterns  in  which  rectilinear  forrns  largely  pre- 
dominate. In  Chapter  vi,  I  have  regarded  this  transition  as 
an  example  of  a  process  which,  following  many  writers  on 
art,  I  have  called  conventionalisation.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  this  chapter  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  this 

term. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere*,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
of  transition  from  naturalistic  designs  into  geometrical  patterns, 
we  have  not  to  do  merely  with  a  case  of  degradation  or 
simplification,  but  with  a  process  which  leads  to  a  definite 
artistic  result.  Mere  simplification  or  degradation  might 
result  in  any  kind  of  meaningless  form  ;  it  will  not  explain 
why  there  have  come  into  being  such  regular  figures  and 
patterns  as  are  found  in  the  Banks  Islands. 

In  these  islands  the  process  of  conventionalisation  has  led 
especially  to  the  production  of  rectilinear  forms,  of  which  the 
lozenge  representing  the  face  of  a  tamate  is  the  best  example. 
This  tendency  to  the  production  of  a  lozenge-shaped  design 
is  seen  in  most  of  the  knives  shown  in  Plates  V — V 11,  but  has 

'  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1912,  p.  599. 
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reached  its  extreme  development  in  the  shape  of  the  fijjure 
which  represents   Tamate   Viov  (PI.   IX). 

If  the  conventionalised  human  fij,'ure  everywhere  passed 
into  angular  geometrical  forms,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  regard 
this  as  the  result  of  the  angularity  of  the  Hexed  human  limbs, 
but  when  we  find  that  in  other  {jarts  of  the  world  the  human 
figure  pjisses  into  curvilinear  geometrical  forms,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  matter  more  deeply.     It  may  be  argued  that 
whether  the  human  figure  degrades  into  angular  or  curved  forms 
depends   on  the  part  of  the   human   figure   which    becomes 
conventionalised.     If  it  is  the  limbs  which  especially  interest 
the  artist,  the  result  will  be  angular  geometrical  forms ;  if  it 
is  the  face  and  eyes  which  become  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion, curved  forms  will  naturally  result.     This,  however,   is 
only  putting  the  difficultv  one  step  further  back.     We  should 
then  have  to  discover  why  it  is  the  limbs  in  one  case,  and  the 
face  and  eyes    in  the  other,   which  have  been  the  especial 
objects  of  interest.     Further,  even  if  this  difference  of  interest 
should  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  main  difference  of 
direction  taken  by  the  conventionalisation  in  different  places, 
it  would   not   be  sufficient  to  explain  the  art  of  the   Banks 
Islands,  for  it  is  clear  that  in  this  art  the  human   face  has 
been  conventionalised,  as  in  the  figure  of  Tamate  Vioz\  and 
yet  has  assumed  a  definitely  angular  form.     It   is  quite  as 
likely  that  the  face  has  excited  artistic   interest  among  one 
people  and  the  limbs  among  another    because  the  rounded 
nature  of  the  one  and  the  angles  of  the  other  were  especially 
fitted  to  the  forms  of  artistic  expression  natural  to  the  two 
peoples. 

There  are  thus  numerous  features  of  the  process,  ordi- 
narily called  conventionalisation,  in  rude  art  which  are  not 
explained  by  such  factors  as  carelessness,  inexactness  of  copy- 
ing or  other  similar  conditions.  There  still  remains  niuch  to 
be  explained,  especially  in  the  determination  of  the  direction 
taken  by  the  process  and  the  nature  of  its  final  result. 

I  propose  to  inquire  whether  the  process  of  conventionali- 
sation which  has  taken  place  in  the  Banks  Islands  becomes 
more  intelligible  if  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  interaction  of 
peoples   ancT  of  a  struggle  between    two    forms    of    artistic 

expression.  r    i      u     i 

The  special  problem  presented  by  the  art  of  the  Banks 
Islands  is  to  determine  why  the  representation  of  the  human 
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figure  should  have  changed  into  a  recti'incar  pa  Tn.  On  the 
general  hypothesis  I  put  forward,  w<'  have  to  suppose  that  the 
human  motive  bcIon;;ing  to  the  art  of  one  people  has  been 
modified  into  rectilinear  piitterns  by  the  influence  of  another. 
In  order  to  bring  this  problem  into  line  with  the  scheme  of 
this  volume,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  these  two  forms  of 
artistic  expression  to  the  elements  out  of  which  I  suppose 
Melanesian  society  to  be  composed. 

Nearly  all  the  examples  of  the  human  motive,  whether  in 
their  natural  or  conventionalised  form,  are  used  as  the  decora- 
tion of  objects  connected  with  the  Sukwe  or  Tamate  societies. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  procedure  of  this  volume,  it 
will  be  natural  to  assign  them  to  the  kava-people  whom  I 
suppose  to  have  founded  these  societies,  and  the  hypothesis 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  the  human  motive  of 
the  art  of  the  Banks  Islands  belonged  to  the  kava-people,  and 
that  the  process  of  conventionalisation  came  about  through 
some  influence  upon  this  art,  exerted  either  by  the  indigenous 
dual  people  or  by  some  later  body  of  immigrants.  I  will 
consider  firat  whether  it  is  possible  to  explain  it  through 
indigenous  influence. 

According  to  the  main  argument  of  this  book,  the  kava- 
people  who  founded  the  Sukive  and  Tamate  societies,  and  as 
I  now  suppose,  had  the  human  motive  as  the  predominant  ele- 
ment in  their  decorative  art,  reached  Melanesia  in  relatively 
small  numbers  and,  marrying  indigenous  women,  had  descen- 
dants of  mixed  parentage  and  culture.  The  art  introduced  by 
the  immigrants  would  thus  be  executed  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions by  people  closely  connected  with  the  earlier  population  and 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  their  artistic  ideas.  If.  therefore,  the 
earlier  mode  of  decoration  was  by  means  of  rectilinear  designs, 
the  transition  of  the  human  motive  into  rectilinear  patterns  as 
the  art  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  would 
be  a  natural  and  intelligible  process.  In  such  a  process  we 
should  have  a  .Tiechanism  whereby  there  might  have  come 
'  out  the  process  of  conventionalisation  which  is  shown  by 
such  objects  as  the  pudding-knives  of  Ureparapara.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  process  would  be  one  in  which  the 
conventional  art  of  an  indigenous  people  gradually  modified 
a  motive  introduced  by  an  immigrant  people  who  had  settled 
among  them. 

It    is   probable   that   this  gradual   process  took   place   in 
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the  Banks  Islands,  but  c»irtain  features  of  the  decorative 
art  of  these  islands  su^^est  that  this  was  not  the  only, 
perhaps  not  even  tb"  chief,  factor  leadinj^  to  the  conven- 
tionalisation. The  human  rtyure,  hardly  if  at  all  convention- 
alised, still  exists  as  a  feature  of  the  art  of  le  Banks  Islands. 
In  some  of  the  kn ./es  the  human  fijjure  persists  almost 
unchanj^jed;  we  have  to  explain  why  these  knives  should  have 
escaped  the  process  of  conventionalisition.  Further,  the 
scheme  I  have  suggested  does  not  explain  why  the  process  of 
conventionalisiition  should  have  reacheil  so  extreme  a  dej^jree 
in  the  representation  of  the  face  of  a  Tamate. 

A  clue  to  a  process  of  a  kind  different  from  that  outlined 
above  is  furnished  by  the  facts  that  the  puddinj,'-knives  of 
Ureparapara  belong  to  different  ranks  of  the  Suktoe,  and  that 
those  in  which  the  human  form  has  persisted  unchanged 
belong  to  the  Kworokworolava  and  still  higher  ranks,  while 
the  conventionalised  knives  belong  to  lower  grades  of  the 
Sikwe. 

1  have  supposed  that  the  dual  people  were  only  slowly 
introduced  into  the  Suktve,  at  first  only  into  the  lower  ranks. 
It  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  this  scheme  that  they 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form  proper  to  the  art  of  the  immigrants, 
but  were  obliged  by  their  superiors  in  the  organisation  to 
modify  the  human  figure  when  they  used  it  to  decorate  their 
knives.  The  change  may  thus  have  been  due  to  the  prohibi- 
tion by  the  kava-people  of  a  too  faithful  imitation  of  emblems 
which  they  regarded  as  especially  sacred  and  as  their  own 
peculiar  possession. 

Further,  such  a  figure  as  the  diamond  representing  Tamate 
Viov  occurs  as  the  motive  of  the  ordinary  art'  of  the  people, 
and  is  used  in  masks  which  may  be  seen  by  the  people  at 
large.  This  suggests  that  figures  which  seem  to  be  examples 
of  conventionalisation  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  may  not 
have  been  the  result  oi  a  gradual  process,  but  may  be  sacred 
emblems  modified  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  suggest  to 
the  uninitiated  the  human  motive  peculiar  to  the  art  of  the 
salagoio  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  gamal. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  some  examples  of  transition  from 
the  human  figure  to  geometrical  designs  were  not  due  to  the 

'  See  the  illustration  of  the  ear-stick  on  the  left  hand  in  Codrington,  .1/.,  325, 
in  which  halves  of  T-.imaU  Viov  are  represented. 
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gradual  coming  into  play  of  indigenous  forms  of  artistic 
expression,  but  to  motives  of  a  special  kind  arising  out  of  the 
secrecy  and  mystery  of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies. 

The  process  of  conventionalisation  would  in  this  case 
depend  on  a  need  for  the  representation  of  sacred  objects  in 
a  disguised  and  conventional  form  so  as  to  make  them  suitable 
for  those  of  low  rank  within  the  secret  organisation  and  fit  for 
exposure  to  the  gaa-e  of  uninitiated  persons. 

If  the  representations  of  the  human  form  in  the  art  of  the 
Banks  Islands  were  introduced  by  the  kava-people.  the 
question  arises  whether  we  have  in  these  representations 
any  indication  of  the  physical  characters  of  this  immigrant 
people.  P'or  this  purpose  we  may  consider  the  human 
figures  of  the  knives  together  with  the  stone  figures  adorn- 
ing i\\e  gamal  o(  Santa  Maria  shown  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  i. 
In  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  they  represent  a  type  of 
face  very  different  from  that  of  the  modern  inhabitant  of  the 
Banks  Islands.  The  face  is  elongated  and  terminates  in  a 
more  or  less  pointed  chin,  and  the  nose  is  long  and  narrow, 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  modern  Melanesian.  It  is  possible 
that  the  tapering  of  the  chin  may  be  in  some  degree  the 
result  of  conventionalisation,  due  to  the  tendency  for  the 
face  to  become  transformed  into  a  lozenge,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  this  will  account  for  the  general  non-negroid  appearance 
of  the  face,  and  especially  for  the  thinness  and  elongation  of 
the  nose.  The  type  of  face  is  such  as  we  should  expect  if 
it  belonged  to  a  people  who  form  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
the  population  of  Polynesia'. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  history  of  the  decorative  art  of 
the  Banks  Islands  which  I  suggest  is  that  the  kava-people 
introduced  as  the  chief  feature  of  their  art  the  representation 
of  the  human  figure  with  features  resembling  their  own,  and 
that  this  representation  became  transformed  into  rectilinear 
geometrical  forms,  the  change  being  due,  partly  to  the  gradual 
coming  into  play  of  the  earlier  forms  of  artistic  expression  as 
the  immigrants  died  out.  partly  to  the  direct  prohibition  of  the 
practice  of  the  pure  immigrant  art  by  uninitiated  persons  or 
by  those  of  low  degree  in  the  secret  organisations. 

There  is  one  example  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  Banks 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  human  face  carved  on  the  drums  of  Ambrym  (see 
Codrington,  M..  337)  has  the  same  features  as  that  of  the  Hanks  Islands.  The  face 
is  elon'jatcd,  an^'ular  above  and  below,  and  the  nose  is  narrow. 
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Islands  which  does  not  fit  directly  into  this  scheme.  Perhaps 
the  purest  example  of  geometrical  art  in  these  islands  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mantle  called  malo-saru  (Plate  VIII).  This 
garment,  which  is  now  no  longer  made,  was  worn  only  by 
those  of  high  rank  in  the  Sukwe.  On  the  lines  of  the  scheme 
I  propose,  we  should  expect  it  to  have  been  decorated  with 
the  human  or  other  naturalistic  design. 

This  matter  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  in 
relation  to  a  subject  which  I  shall  consider  in  Chapter  xxxv. 
It  is  certain  that  the  malo-saru  was  made  with  some  kind  of 
loom,  and  shows  therefore  the  former  existence  of  true  weav- 
ing in  the  Banks  Islands.  If,  following  my  c^neral  scheme, 
the  malo-saru  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people,  it  will  follow  that 
this  people  must  also  have  brought  with  them  the  loom  and 
the  knowledge  of  weaving.  It  is  possible  that  the  purely 
geometrical  character  of  the  pattern  of  the  malo-saru  may 
have  been  due  to  the  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  any  more  elaborate  pattern,  but  certain  facts  sug- 
gest that  this  introduction  may  have  been  due  to  an  influence 
later  than  that  of  the  kava-people,  and  that  the  malo-saru  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  objects  used  in  the 
Suk'ije  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people. 

The  only  place  in  Melanesia  where  the  loom  is  now  known 
to  exist  is  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  question  arises  whether  this 
object  and  its  product  may  not  have  been  the  result  of  a 
movement  of  people  from  Santa  Cruz*  to  the  Banks  Islands. 
That  this  is  what  has  happened  is  supported  by  the  character 
of  the  pattern  of  the  malo-saru.  This  is  so  much  like  the 
patterns  characteristic  of  the  art  of  Santa  Cruz  that  no  student 
of  the  subject  could  fail  to  recognise  their  close  connection. 
Further,  the  malo-saru  is  only  known  to  have  been  made  in 
Ureparapara  and  Rowa,  the  islands  of  the  Banks  group  which 
lie  nearest  to  Santa  Cruz.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  character  of  the  decoration  of  the  malo-sa^-u 
may  therefore  lie  in  its  having  been  introduced  through  a  later 
movement,  the  introduced  art  having  been  seized  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  more  important  ranks  of  the  Sukwe  and  kept 
for  their  especial  decoration. 

Such  an  introduction  need  not  necessarily  have  involved 


■  I  do  not  consider  here  whether  this  mia;ration  consisted  of  natives  of  Santa 
Cruz  or  of  a  body  of  the  Micronesians  who  probably  introduced  the  loom  into 
banta  Cruz. 
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any  permanent  settlement  of  people  from  Santa  Cruz.  There 
is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  culture  of  Ureparapara  which 
suggests  that  there  was  such  settlement.  This  island  is 
unlike  any  other  in  this  part  of  Melanesia  in  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  interred  in  the  upright  position  ;  this  may  be 
a  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  practised  by  the  introducers 
of  the  loom  and  of  its  product,  the  malo-saru. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  regard  the  pattern  of  the 
malo-saru  as  presenting  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  view  I  have  p-  t  forward.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  make 
it  part  of  my  scheme  that  the  art  of  the  kava-people  was 
devoted  especially  to  the  representation  of  the  human  figure 
and  other  naturalistic  motives,  and  that  the  change  into  recti- 
linear forms  took  place  because  such  forms  were  proper  to  the 
art  of  the  dual  people  who  formed  the  earlier  population  of 
Melanesia. 

I  have  so  far  dealt  only  with  the  representation  of  the 
human  form  in  the  Banks  Islands.  In  the  Tatnate  societies 
we  have  abundant  examples  of  other  forms  of  naturalistic 
representation,  and  especially  of  animals,  while  two  of  the 
pudding-knives  from  Ureparapara  are  decorated  with  designs 
derived  from  a  fish. 

These  also  can  be  ascribed  with  confidence  to  the  kava- 
people,  who  would  thus  be  a  people  whose  art  was  especially 
devoted  to  naturalistic  representation.  The  great  prominence 
of  the  human  figure  in  the  art  of  the  Banks  Islands  is 
probably  due  to  the  importance  which  the  immigrant  cult  of 
the  dead  acquired  in  its  new  home,  while  the  smaller  popularity 
of  animal  representations  may  be  connected  with  the  small 
extent  to  which  the  totemic  ideas  of  the  kava-people  persisted 
in  this  part  of  Melanesia. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Polynesia  we  find  evidence  of  a  process 
similar  to  that  of  the  Banks  Islands,  though  the  final  product 
of  the  process  is  different. 

Leaving  New  Zealand  and  a  few  other  islands  such  as 
Niue  and  Manahiki  on  one  side,  the  decorative  art  of  Poly- 
nesia is  usually  in  geometrical  rectilinear  forms.  In  certain 
places  human  and  animal  motives  are  definitely  present,  but 
have  usually  been  modified  into  rectilinear  patterns.  The 
best  known  example  of  this  change  is  in  Mangaia  and  other 
islands  of  the  Cook  group  where  there  is  clear  evidence  for  the 
conventionalisation   of    the   human    motive    into    rectilinear 
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forms'.     We  seem  to  have  here  a  process  closely  comparable 
with  that  of  the  Banks  Islands. 

If  the  kava-people  who  entered  Melanesia  had  the  human 
figure  as  the  dominant  motive  of  their  art,  we  can  be  confident 
that  this  motive  will  also  have  belonged  to  the  kava-people  in 
Polynesia.  We  can  safely  ascribe  the  human  design  which 
has  undergone  conventionalisation  in  Polynesia  to  them,  and, 
if  there  has  taken  place  in  Polynesia  a  process  of  the  kind  I 
have  suggested  for  the  Banks  Islands,  it  will  follow  tnat  the 
geometrical  art  through  which  the  conventionalisation  was 
produced  belonged  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  who  interred 
their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.  The  similarity  of  the 
process  in  these  two  widely  separated  destinations  of  the 
kava-people  is  most  readily  to  be  explained  by  the  interaction 
of  the  kava-people  with  populations  having  common  elements 
of  culture.  The  comparison  of  the  decorative  art  of  Poly- 
nesia with  that  of  the  Banks  Islands  thus  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  study  of 
funeral  customs. 

The  example  of  Polynesian  art  I  have  mentioned  suggests 
that  the  element  of  the  Melanesian  population  to  which  the 
rectilinear  geometrical  art  especially  belonged  was  that  which 
practised  interment  in  the  sitting  position,  immigrants  who 
preceded  the  kava-people.  The  difference  between  Polynesia 
and  southern  Melanesia  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  earlier 
inhabitants  were  themselves  of  purely  immigrant  origin,  while 
in  Melanesia  they  were  a  blend  of  these  immigrants  with  an 
aboriginal  population.  Though,  therefore,  the  general  nature 
of  the  process  of  conventionalisation  ought  to  be  alike  in  the  two 
places,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  difference  in  the  product  of 
conventionalisation,  and  such  a  difference  is  clearly  present. 
The  decorative  forms  which  have  been  produced  in  the  Cook 
Islands  are  far  more  complicated,  elaborate  and  artistic  than 
those  of  Melanesia.  The  comparison  of  the  two  forms 
suggests  that  those  whom  the  kava-people  found  in  Polynesia 
possessed  a  much  higher  artistic  and  technical  capacity  than 
the  dual  people  of  Melanesia. 

According  to  the  scheme  I  have  just  outlined,  the  similarity 
of  the  decorative  art  in  the  Cook  and  Banks  Islands  is  due  to 
both  having  been  the  outcome  of  the  blend  of  two  similar 
racial  and  cultural  elements.     This  scheme  will  find  support 

'  Sec  C.  H.  '&^:.^A,Jc^^rn.  Antk.  Insl.,  iSyj,  XXI,  15^. 
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if  there  should  be  any  other  features  common  to  the  art  of  the 
two  areas.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  human  designs  in 
Polynesia  is  the  placing  of  two  human  figures  back  to  back, 
and  in  PI.  VI,  No.  6,  I  have  figured  a  knife  with  a  similar 
Janus-like  handle.  That  the  resemblance  between  the  two  is 
more  than  accidental  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  the  art  of 
San  Cristoval  of  double  figures  back  to  back  resembling  those 
of  the  Cook  Islands  very  closely  except  in  a  different  cha  ^^'er 
of  the  jaws'.  The  available  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  alio  n 
a  positive  opinion  whether  this  doubling  of  the  figures  is  a 
feature  of  the  kava-culture  or  of  its  predecessor,  but  probably 
it  belongs  to  the  former. 

There  is  one  feature  common  to  the  Cook  and   Banks 
Islands  which  is  less  readily  brought  into  harmony  with  my 
scheme.     The  Janus-like  human  figures  of  the  Cook  Islands 
are  in  the  squatting  position  and,  in  some  of  the  stone  figures 
adorning  the  gamal  in   Santa  Maria,   the  arms   are   in   an 
attitude,  frequent  in  the  squatting  figures  of  Oceania,  in  which 
the  head  is  supported  by  the  hands.     It  is  probable  that  both 
these  kinds  of  figure  represent  the  dead  and,  if  the  human 
motive    belonged  to  the   kava-people,  we   should   not   have 
e-  ,  fcted   to   find  the   representation   of  an   attitude   which 
s.    rv  -sts   the    sitting    burial  of    their   predecessors   both    in 
Polynesia  and  Melanesia.      In  the  Melanesian  figures,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  the  arms  which  are  in  the  contracted  position, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  use  of  this  attitude  in  the  sculptures 
is  only  another  example  of  the  influence  of  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants shown  by  the  conventionalisation  into  rectilinear  forms. 
On  this  supposition,  the  use  of  the  squatting  position  in  the 
plastic  art  would  belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  bending 
of  the  legs  of  the  dead  in  Tikopia  and  other  features  of  Poly- 
nesian burial  which  show  the  influence  of  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  Polynesia. 

The  discussion  of    '  ■'  chapter  will  have  made  clear  the 
sense  in  which  I  use  ^rm  conventionalisation  in  connec- 

tion with  the  art  of  such  people  as  the  Melanesians  and 
Polynesians.  1  do  not  mean  by  it  a  process  in  which  the 
representations  of  natural  objects  become  geometrical  patterns 
merely  through  economy  of  labour  or  inaccuracy  of  copying. 
Such  factors  play  their  part,  but  in  so  far  as  th.;y  come  into 
action,  they  are  merely  the  processes  by  which  there  works  a 

i'Ethiwg.,  18S5,  IV,  ic;3. 
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factor  of  a  very  different  kind,  depending  on  the  blendinj;  of 
peoples  and  of  their  cultures.  By  conventionalisation  I  mean 
essentially  a  process  by  which  a  form  of  artistic  expression 
introduced  into  a  new  home  becomes  modified  through  the 
influence  of  the  conventions  and  long  established  technique 
of  the  people  among  whom  the  new  notions  are  introduced. 
It  is  essentially  an  ethnological  process'.  At  the  present 
time  a  Melanesian,  who  is  given  a  naturalistic  representation 
to  copy,  will  not  do  so  exactly,  but  will  modify  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  representation  which  is  conventional  in  his 
own  society.  It  is  quite  true  in  one  sense  to  say  that  the 
change  is  due  to  inexactness  of  copying,  but  such  inexactness 
is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  careless  or  unskilful 
copying.  It  is  to  be  compared  rather  to  the  working  of  a 
dominant  and  fixed  idea,  an  idea  which  in  this  case  has  been 
impressed  on  the  copier  by  the  continuous  experience  of  a 
lifetime,  even  if  it  be  not,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the  psychologi- 
cal side  of  aptitudes  and  forms  of  expression  which  have  been 
handed  on  through  so  many  generations  that  they  may  have 
become  almost  instinctive.  Conventionalisation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  typical  example  of  a  social  process,  an  example 
of  the  process  by  which  social  phenomena  in  general  undergo 
change  as  the  result  of  the  blending  of  cultures. 


'  A  similar  process  may  be  set  up  within  a  community  when  a  new  internal 
movement  in  art  diffuses  through  the  community,  the  imitators  tending  to  modify 
the  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  conventional  ideas  and  modes  of  expression 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.  It  is  a  cjuestion,  however,  how  far  such  new 
movements  take  place  apart  from  external  mfluences. 
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COMMUNISM   AND    MONEY 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  chapter  to  deal  as  fully  as  the  evidence 
allows  with  the  subject  of  communism.  I  have  shown  reason 
to  believe  in  Chapter  xxi  that  both  sexual  communism  and 
communism  in  property  were  once  practised  in  Melanesia,  and 
I  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  communism,  at  any  rate  in  so  far 
as  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  concerned,  was  in  force  at 
the  time  of,  and  had  preceded,  the  dominance  of  the  old  men. 
I  have  now  to  reconsider  the  whole  problem  in  the  light  of  the 
new  view  of  Oceanic  culture  which  has  been  opened  in  the 
last  few  chapters.  If  Melanesia  was  communistic  at  the  time 
of  the  dominance  of  the  old  men,  it  is  obvious  that  com- 
munism will  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  dual  people,  and  that 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  individualism  was  the  result  of 
immigrant  influence. 

I  dealt  chiefly  with  sexual  communism  in  Chapter  xxi 
because  it  was  in  connection  with  sexual  relations  that  I  had 
obtained  so  much  new  evidence.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  communism  were  closely  associated,  and 
I  propose  to  begin  here  with  the  consideration  of  communism 
in  property,  and  then  to  reconsider  sexual  communism  in 
the  light  of  the  c  nckisions  which  I  am  able  to  reach  concern- 
ing this  other  manilestation  of  communistic  ideas. 

It  is  part  of  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  the  secret  organi- 
sations of  Melanesia  that  the  kava-people  were  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  taboo  into  Melanesia. 
A  most  important  feature  of  this  custom  is  that  it  is  the  means 
of  protecting  property,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  individual 
property  which  is  usually  so  protected.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  adhere  to  this  scheme  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  kava- 
pcople  were  individualistic  in  respect  of  property.     If  it  should 
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appear  that  they  were  communistic,  my  whole  scheme  will 
meet  with  a  severe  check. 

The  subject  of  communism  in  property  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  money.  A  thoroughly  communistic  people  can 
have  no  use  for  money  among  themselves.  If  they  possess 
anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  currency,  it  can  only  be 
used  in  transactions  w  'th  other  peoples.  The  use  of  money 
should  therefore  be  associated  with  the  disappearance  of  com- 
munism ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Melanesian  money  is  due  to 
immigrant  influence,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  kava-people. 
we  shall  have  gone  far  to  establish  the  conclusions  already 
suggested  that  the  communism  of  Melanesia  was  a  feature  of 
the  dual  culture,  and  that  its  disappearance  or  modification 
was  the  work  of  the  kava-people  and  of  other  immigrants 
into  Melanesia. 

I  will  begin  by  considering  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
the  objects  which  are  used  as  money  in  the  part  of  Melanesia 
with  which  I  am  especially  concerned. 

In  the  northern  New  Hebrides  the  currency  consists 
of  mats.  These  objects  are  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
their  value  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  their  folds  which 
are  counted  in  tens.  They  can  thus  certainly  be  regarded  as 
money  ;  they  are  used  only  as  currency,  and  they  have  a 
definite  scale  of  value  which  can  be  expressed  in  numerical 
form.  In  Pentecost  two  kinds  of  mats  are  used ;  one  called 
maraha ;  the  other,  of  a  red  colour,  called  bwana.  The  red 
mats  are  more  valuable  than  the  others,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  their  relative  value  is  capable  of  any  exact  numerical 
expression. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  the  money  consists  of  the  strings  of 
shell-discs  which  have  been  mentioned  so  often  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies.  We  have,  in  this  case, 
money  of  the  most  definite  kind.  The  shell-discs  are  used 
for  no  other  purpose  and  have  a  very  definite  scale  of  value. 
There  are  a  number  of  units  of  which  the  double  fathom  is 
that  most  frequently  used,  and  the  whole  account  I  have 
given  of  the  Banks  Islands  shows  how  definite  a  value 
attaches  to  these  units.  The  use  of  shell-money  agrees  with 
that  of  the  mat-money  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  that  its  units 
are  counted  in  tens.  It  is  usually  kept  in  hanks  containing 
twenty  fathoms,  and  repeated  instances  occur  in  the  record  of 
the  customs  and  rites  of  the  Banks  Islands  which  show  how 
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great  an  importance  attaches  to  ten  and  multiples  of  ten  m  the 
monetary  transactions.  In  two  islands,  Santa  Maria  and 
Merlav,  where  the  som  shells  from  which  the  money  is  made 
are  not  found,  the  little  feathers  near  the  eyes  of  fowls,  dyed 
crimson  and  bound  on  strings,  are  used  as  the  medium  of 
exchange.  They  are,  however,  also  used  as  ornaments,  form- 
ing the  object  called  tvetapup  which  is  especially  associated 
with  the  Tavatsukwe  rank  of  the  Sukwe  (i,  137). 

In  the  Torres  Islands,  arrows,  mats,  and  pigs'  jrwbones 
are  used  as  money,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  scale  of  value 
of  these  objects,  and  the  arrows  are  not  only  used  as  money, 
but  serve  also  as  weapons.  . 

The  only  objects  we  know  to  be  used  as  money  m  Vani- 
kolo  are  pieces  of  turtle-shell,  which  also  form  the  raw  material 
for  ornaments  and  other  objects  made  by  the  people. 

The  money  of  Santa  Cruz  is  of  a  more  definite  kind.  The 
small  red  feathers  from  the  wings  of  a  parrot,  Trichoglossus 
massena,  are  gummed  on  pigeons'  feathers  and  then  bound 
together,  so  that  only  the  red  feathers  are  seen  on  the  surface. 
The  material  so  made  is  kept  in  coils,  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  scale  of  value,  but  this  feather-money 
seems  to  have  no  purpose  except  as  a  representation  of  value 
and  medium  of  exchange. 

In  the  Eastern  Solomons  there  is  shell-money  similar  to 
that  of  the  Banks  Islands.  The  teeth  of  dogs  and  porpoises 
are  also  used ;  of  dogs  in  Florida  and  Ysabel,  and  of  porpoises 
in  San  Cristoval  and  Malaita  ;  and  these  have  a  more  or  less 
definite  scale  of  values,  a  dog's  tooth  being  the  more  valu- 
able. The  values,  however,  are  not  constant  but  vary  with 
locality,  a  dog's  tooth  being  worth  five  porpoise's  teeth  in 
Florida  and  only  one  or  two,  according  to  quality,  in  San 
Cristoval.  In  the  western  islands  the  money  consists  of  arm- 
rings.  Some  of  a  large  size,  called  poata,  usually  made  from 
the  shell  of  the  giant  clam,  are  used  for  no  other  purpose,  but 
smaller  rings  are  also  used  as  ornaments.  Here  there  is  a 
definite  scale  of  values,  a  poata  being  worth  a  given  number 
of  rings  of  the  smaller  sorts. 

We  have  thus  an  interesting  series  of  objects  possessing  in 
different  degrees  the  qualities  which  g  ve  them  the  character 
of  money.  At  one  end  of  the  series  we  have  the  plates  of 
turtle-shell  in  Vanikolo  which  form  one  of  the  chief  kinds  of 
the  raw  material  for  the  arts  of  the  people,  and  we  know  nothing 
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of  any  units  or  of  any  definite  scale  of  value.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  series  is  the  shell-money  which  serves  no  purpose 
other  than  that  of  money  and  is  used  in  quantities  which, 
being  capable  of  exact  expression  in  terms  of  length,  form  a 
definite  scale  of  values.  The  mats  of  the  New  Hebrides  form 
money  of  almost  as  definite  a  kind  differing  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  folds  furnishes  a  means  of  numerical 
expression  rather  less  capable  of  adjustment  than  the  lengths 
of  the  shell-money.  Intermediate  between  the  shell-  and 
mat-money  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  the  turtle-shell  of 
Vanikolo  at  the  other  end  are  such  objects  as  the  arm-rings 
and  teeth  of  the  Solomons,  some  of  which  are  used  for  other 
purposes,  or  are  not  capable  of  expression  in  a  scale  of 
values  as  definite  as  that  provided  by  the  units  of  length  of 
the  shell-money. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  distribution  of  the  varieties  of 
Melanesian  money  has  undergone  changes.  The  people  of 
Santa  Cruz  say  that  they  formerly  had  shell-money,  and  I 
have  suggested  (i,  170)  that  the  name  of  a  Mota  ceremony 
shows  the  former  existence  of  mat-money  in  the  Banks 
Islands.  We  have  also  definite  evidence  from  one  locality 
that  the  use  of  feather-money  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
materials  for  making  shell-money.  In  two  of  the  Banks 
Islands,  where  the  som  shell  is  not  found,  feather-money  of  a 
crude  kind  is  used  in  its  place.  If  shell-money  formerly 
existed  in  Santa  Cruz,  it  becomes  possible  that  the  feather- 
money  of  that  island  is  also  a  substitute  for  an  older  form 
which  went  out  of  use  owing  to  lack  of  raw  material,  or  for 
some  other  reason.  The  fact,  however,  that  several  parts  of 
Melanesia  even  now  possess  more  than  one  kind  of  money 
makes  it  probable  that  this  was  formerly  so  in  Santa  Cruz 
and  that,  if  mat-money  was  once  used  in  the  Banks  Islands, 
it  was  in  conjunction  with  shell-money. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
assign  the  various  objects  used  as  money  in  Melanesia  to  the 
different  elements  out  of  which,  according  to  my  scheme,  the 
population  is  composed.  The  prominence  of  shell-money  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Stikwe  and  Tamate  societies  points  strongly 
to  its  association  with  the  kava-people.  This  money  is  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  every  detail  of  the  procedure  of 
these  organisations  that  it  is  naturally  to  be  assigned  to 
the  people  who  founded  these  societies.     The  presence  of 
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shell-money  in  the  Solomons  is  therefore  consistent  with  the 
other  features  which  point  to  the  kava-people  as  formmg  one 
element  in  the  population  of  these  islands.  The  distribution 
of  the  use  of  arm-rings  and  porpoise's  teeth  in  the  Solomons 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  absence  of  these  kinds  of  money 
in  southern  Melanesia,  point  to  their  ascription  to  the  betei- 

^^°  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  a  mechanism  whereby  the  kava- 
people  may  have  introduced  the  use  of  money  among  a 
previously  communistic  people.  If  it  is  possible  to  construct 
a  scheme  which  will  fit  in  with  all  the  known  facts,  we  shall 
have  gone  far  to  establish  the  communism  of  the  dual  people 
and  the  individualism  of  the  immigrants. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  explain  how  the  settle- 
ment of  "strangers  among  a  communistic  people  would  pro- 
duce social  needs  which  would  lead  to  the  use  of  money.  t 
is  probably  a  general  feature  of  migrations  that  immigrants 
possess  arts  unknown  to  those  among  whom  they  settle, 
or  bring  with  them  new  methods  of  practising  arts  which 
are  already  known  ;  we  can  be  confident  that  the  kava-people 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  would  have  possessed 
articles  and  means  of  production  previously  unknown  to.  and 
desired  by,  the  indigenous  population.  If  the  kav'a-peop  e 
were  as  I  suppose,  individualistic,  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  employ  time  and  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  objects 
beyond    their    own   needs   without   receiving    something   m 

^''Vhltndigenous  people,  on  the  other  hand,  would  certainly 
possess  objects  desired  by  the  strangers.  If  they  were  com- 
munistic, some  of  these  objects,  such  as  food,  would  probably 
be  given  with  no  thought  of  any  quid  pro  quo,  but  however 
complete  their  communism,  there  would  probably  be  some 
possessions  which   they  would  hesitate  to  share  freely  with 

^"^r^have  suggested  in  Chapter  xxix  that  the  custom  of 
payment  for  a  wife  came  into  existence  in  Melanesia  as  the 
result  of  the  need  of  the  immigrant  men  for  women  ot  the 
people  among  whom  they  had  settled.  If  the  marriage  regu- 
lations of  the  dual  people  were  of  the  kind  I  have  supposed, 
the  women  of  the  dual  people  became  wives  of  certain 
members  of  their  community  as  a  matter  oi  course.      1  hey 
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could  not  be  given  to  stranjjers  without  infringing  rights 
which  must  have  been  very  dear  to  the  indigenous  people.  I  f 
there  were  no  other  neecls  of  the  immigrants  which  would 
have  led  the  dual  people  to  look  for  some  kind  of  compensa- 
tion, the  need  for  women  would  be  sufficient.  The  origin  of 
payment  for  a  wife  and  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  money  in 
Melanesia  may  thus  form  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
problem. 

I  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  objects  used  as  money 
in  Melanesia  are  such  as  are  likely  to  have  been  given  by  the 
kava-people  in  exchange  for  the  indigenous  women  or  for 
any  possessions  of  the  dual  people  which  the  immigrants 
coulci  only  obtain  by  giving  something  in  return.  It  would 
encroach  on  the  province  of  Chapter  xxxv  to  consider  fully 
here  how  far  all  the  objects  used  as  money  in  Melanesia  can 
be  assigned  to  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples.  I  have  already 
given  reasons  why  some  can  with  confidence  be  so  assigned, 
and  I  must  be  content  here  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  other 
evidence  tends  to  support  the  ascription  of  the  articles  used 
as  money  in  Melanesia  to  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples,  in  so 
far  will  my  scheme  of  the  communism  of  the  dual  people  ard 
the  individualism  of  the  immigrants  be  strengthened,  an 
so  far  as  this  ascription  fails,  in  so  far  will  the  scheme 
weakened. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  subject  may,  however,  be  considered 
here.  Many  of  the  objects  used  as  money  in  Melanesia  are 
obviously  such  as  would  be  useful.  Whether  they  were 
introduced  by  the  immigrants  or  made  by  them  for  the  first 
time  in  their  new  home,  they  would  be  desired  by  the  in- 
digenous people.  Among  such  objects  are  the  mats  of  the 
New  Hebrides  and  the  arrows  of  the  Torres  Islands.  The 
motive  for  the  choice  of  other  objects  must  be  sought  in 
aesthetic  considerations,  and  in  this  category  would  certainly 
come  the  arm-rings  of  the  Solomons  and  the  dogs'  and  por- 
poises' teeth  which  are  favourite  constituents  of  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments.  The  turtle-shell  which  is  used  as  money  in 
Vanikolo  is  also  the  raw  material  for  the  most  highly  prized  of 
the  ornaments  now  used  by  the  people.  There  is  little  doubt 
also,  that  the  discs  of  the  shell-money  were  once  used  for 
necklaces  and  other  ornaments,  and  are  still  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

Among  such  peoples  as  the  Melanesians  aesthetic  motives 
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are  usually  not  widely  separated  from  those  of  a  religious  or 
magical  kind,  and  certain  features  of  Melanesian  money  sug- 
gest that  religious  motives  have  not  been  without  influence. 
The  shell-money  of  the  Solomons  is  called  rongo,  a  word 
which,  elsewhere  in  Oceania  and  probably  also  in  the  Solo- 
mon«.  means  sacred.  The  use  of  such  a  term  for  that  variety 
of  money  which  is  especially  connected  with  the  secret  societies 
suggests  that  there  was  some  more  or  less  intimate  relation  of 
the  shell-discs  to  the  religious  cult  of  the  kava-people.  and 
suggests  that  it  was  brought  with  them  by  these  people.  An 
old  form  of  shell-money  far  more  finely  worked  than  that 
which  is  now  made  (see  Fig.  6.  a)  still  exists  in  the  Banks 
Islands,  and  the  money  now  in  use  may  be  only  an  imperfect 
imitation  of  an  original  possession  of  the  kava-people. 

Another  feature  of  Melanesian  money  which  suggests  a 
religious  element  is  the  importan«.e  of  redness.  We  have  not 
only  the  red  feathers  of  Sanu  Cruz,  Santa  Maria  and  Merlav, 
but  the  money  of  the  Solomons  to  which  the  term  rongo 
properly  applies  is  of  a  red  colour',  and  the  more  valuable  of 
the  mats  used  as  money  in  Pentecost  are  also  of  this  colour. 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  whales'  teeth  of  Fiji  were  used 
as  money,  but  they  were  certainly  used  as  tribute,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  interest  that  red  teeth  were  held  to  be  far  more 
precious  than  white',  A  similar  tendency  for  a  reddish  colour 
to  raise  the  value  of  money  is  shown  by  the  greater  value 
attached  to  the  arm-rings  of  the  Western  Solomons  when 
these  are  made  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  the 
giant  clam  which  has  an  orange  colour. 

This  value  attached  to  redness  may  be  only  an  indication 
of  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  this  colour  which  is  so  general 
among  people  of  rude  culture,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it 
has  a  religious  or  magical  significance,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  high  religious  value  of  red  feathers 
in  Polynesian  culture',  a  point  of  special  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  red  feathers  as  money  in  two  parts  of 
Melanesia. 

'  Codrington,  .1/.,  325. 

-  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  1858,  1,  40,  and  Erskine,  'mriial  0/  u  cruite 
among  the  islamh  cf  the  Western  Pacific,  1853,  p.  439-  The  led  colour  of  the 
tee'h  was  due  to  the  turmeric  with  which  they  had  been  rubbed,  and  was  not  tlieir 
natural  colour.     The  redness  may  thus  be  only  a  result  of  their  sanctity. 

'  See  Ellis.  Polynesian  Researches,  11,  p.  204,  and  Moerenhout,  1,473  for  Tahiti ; 
Stair,  C»/(/iVj»wrt,  1897,  p.  117  lor  Samoa;  Erskine,  c/>  «/., p.  160  for  Tonga.  Red 
and  yellow  feathers  were  aiso  much  used  in  the  Hawaian  Islands. 
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There  is  one  feature  of  the  manufacture,  both  of  the  shell - 
money  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  of  the  mrt-money  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  which  mi^jht  seem  to  raise  an  obstacle  to  their 
ascription  to  the  kava-people.  Both  kinds  of  money  are  made 
by  women,  and  it  is  part  of  my  scheme  that  the  kava-peopU- 
were  accompanied  by  few  or  none  of  their  women.  It  might 
seem  nore  natural  to  ascribe  an  occupation  carried  on  by 
women  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  from  whom  I  suppose  the 
kava-people  to  have  taken  their  wives. 

It  is,  however,  an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  that  the 
descendants  of  the  kava-people  remained  for  a  long  time 
separate  from  the  general  body  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
If  it  was  a  feature  of  the  immigrant  culture  that  mats  and 
shell-discs  should  be  made  by  women,  these  occupations  would 
naturally  be  taught  to  the  daughters  of  the  immigrants,  and 
this  may  have  formed  one  of  the  motives  which  led  the 
immigrants  to  keep  their  daughters  in  their  own  settlements 
(see  u,  355).  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  significance 
that,  while  it  is  the  wom  i  who  make  the  shell-discs,  it  is  the 
men  who  seek  out  and  c  ect  the  shells  from  which  the  discs 
are  made.  We  may  have  here  still  persisting  a  feature  of  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes  which  has  come  down 
from  a  time  when  it  was  only  the  immigrant  men  who  knew 
the  proper  character  of  the  shells  which  they  expected  the 
women  to  convert  into  material  for  money. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  profitable  to  turn  to  Polynesia 
where  we  find  the  very  remarkable  fact  that,  if  money  exists 
at  all,  it  occupies  a  very  unimportant  place  in  the  culture  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  any  object  in 
Polynesia  with  the  definite  scale  of  values  which  is  possessed 
by  several  kinds  of  money  in  Melanesia. 

We  are  thus  presented  with  a  remarkable  contrast  which 
raises  a  problem  of  great  interest  and  appears  at  first  sight 
to  contradict  the  main  scheme  of  this  chapter.  If  the  use 
of  money  in  Melanesia  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
kava-people.  we  might  have  expected  to  find  money  in 
Polynesia  where  the  influence  of  the  kava-people  has  been 
so  great.  If  we  succeed  in  surmounting  this  difficulty,  we 
shall  only  be  met  by  one  still  more  serious,  that  the  Poly- 
nesians are  largely  communistic,  probably  more  so  than  the 
Melanesians.  It  would  seem  as  if  my  general  scheme  in- 
volves the  paradox  that  a  people  10  whom  I  have  ascribed  the 
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introduction  of  money  and  the  individualistic  trend  of  Mela- 
nesian culture  became  in  Polynesia  a  communistic  people 
who  used  no  money.  It  is  evident  that  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  absence  of  money  in  Polynesia  and  the  com- 
munism of  its  people  are  closely  related.  A  thoroughly 
communistic  people  would  have  no  need  for  money,  and 
any  explanation  of  the  communism  of  Polynesia  will 
therefore  furnish  also  the  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
money. 

If  the  argument  of  this  volume  were  still  in  the  position  it 
occupied  before  the  ritual  of  death  had  been  considered,  the 
matter  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty.  We  should  have  to 
suppose  that  a  people  who  were  responsible  for  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  individual  ownership  in  Melanesia  had  them- 
selves such  communistic  tendencies  that,  when  isolated  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  became  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  communism  in  property  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  mankind  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  communism,  so 
that  when  left  to  itself  this  communistic  tendency  would 
have  full  sway.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  to 
ascribe  the  individualism  of  Melanesia,  not  so  much  to  the 
individualistic  tendencies  of  the  kava-people,  but  rather  to 
features  of  the  interaction  between  the  indigenous  and  immi- 
grant peoples.  If,  therefore,  the  culture  of  Polynesia  were 
the  result  of  the  simple  development  of  a  culture  brought 
with  them  from  elsewhere  by  the  kava-people,  the  scheme 
of  this  volume  would  involve  us  in  serious  difficulties.  The 
study  of  the  ritual  of  death,  however,  has  shown  us  that 
Polynesian  culture  is  not  simple,  but  that  the  kava-people, 
whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  bearers  of  individualistic 
ideas  into  Melanesia,  were  only  settlers  among  a  people 
already  occupying  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  The  possi- 
bility thus  arises  that  the  communism  of  Polynesia  may 
have  been  part  of  the  culture  of  these  earlier  settlers  ;  the 
task  with  which  we  should  then  be  confronted  would  be  the 
relatively  easy  one  of  discovering  why  the  kava-people  failed 
to  introduce  their  individualism  into  Polynesia.  I  propose  to 
adopt  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  the  communism  of  Poly- 
nesia is  due  to  the  earlier  setders  who  interred  their  dead  in 
the  sitting  position,  and  it  becomes  my  business  to  discover 
why  the  kava-people  were  less  successful  in  introducing  their 
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individualistic  principles  in  Polynesia  than  in  Melanesia,  and 
why  the  institution  of  money  came  into  being  in  one  place  and 
not  in  the  other. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  of  Melanesian  history 
that  the  descendants  of  the  kava-people  formed  settlements 
which  long  remained  independent  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation. The  transactions  I  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
between  immigrants  and  indigenous  peoples  which  led 
to  the  use  of  money  were  not  merely  transactions  between 
individuals,  but  between  members,  singly  or  collectively,  of 
two  largely  independent  peoples,  each  of  which  had  needs 
which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  possessions  or  capacities 
of  the  other.  According  to  my  scheme  of  Melanesian  history, 
it  was  the  living  side  by  side  of  two  largely  independent  com- 
munities, e.ich  possessing  objects  desired  by  the  other,  which 
led  to  the  use  of  money  in  Melanesia,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  stimulated,  if  it  did  not  produce,  the  idea  of  individual 
property. 

We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  kava-people  never  formed 
independent  communities  in  Polynesia,  but  were  accepted  at 
once  as  the  chiefs  of  those  among  whom  they  settled,  to  have 
an  explanation  of  the  absence  of  money  and  of  the  failure  to 
disturb  in  any  great  measure  the  communism  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants. Immigrants  accepted  as  chiefs  and  endowed  with 
divine  attributes,  who  were  able  to  obtain  all  they  needed  for 
the  asking,  would  have  no  need  for  money.  They  might 
rather  stimulate  than  counteract  the  communistic  tendencies 
of  those  among  whom  they  settled. 

It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  the  facts  of  Polynesian 
culture  agree  with  this  hypothesis.  Throughout  Polynesia  it 
is  clear  that  the  chiefs  have  rights  in  the  property  of  the 
ordinary  people.  In  the  Hawaian  Islands  everything  belonging 
to  the  commoners  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  chiefs  (see  i,  385), 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  con- 
dition which  was  widely  spread,  if  not  general,  throughout 
Polynesia. 

The  explanation  of  the  absence  of  money  in  Polynesia  and 
of  the  communism  of  its  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  special 
mode  of  settlement  of  the  kava-people.  This  settlement  was 
of  a  kind  which  did  not  call  forth  the  need  for  money,  nor  did 
it  stimulate  the  desire  for  individual  possession  which  was  the 
result  of  the  foundation   in  Melanesia  of  settlements  which 
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long  remained  distinct  from  the  general  body  of  the  indigenous 
people. 

Further,  it  is  probable  that  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
individual  property  in  Melanesia  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
special  kind  of  power  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
immigrants  by  their  foundation  of  the  secret  societies.  These 
bodies  became  the  means  whereby  the  taboo  on  individual  pro- 
perty was  enforced,  and  thus  indirectly  they  may  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  institution  of  individual 
property.  According  to  my  scheme,  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution of  individual  property  in  Melanesia  was  the  result  of  a 
struggle  between  two  peoples,  one  communistic  and  the  other 
individualistic,  in  which  the  peculiar  power  which  accrued  to 
the  secret  organisation  founded  by  the  individualists  played  a 
large  part  in  the  success  of  their  principles.  In  Polynesia,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  n. ;  such  struggle ;  the  immigrants 
at  once  gained  a  predominant  position  and,  obtaining  all  they 
needed  with  no  special  effort,  were  not  led  to  produce  that 
modification  of  the  indigenous  communism  which  might  have 
been  the  result  of  a  less  favourable  reception. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  that  part  of  Polynesia  which  had 
societies  similar  to  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia,  the 
members  of  the  societies,  or  the  chiefs  on  their  behalf,  were 
able  to  levy  supplies  on  a  large  scale'.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  power  of  taboo  was  associated  with  these 
societies  but  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  as  chiefs,  and  not  as 
Areois.  It  was  probably  through  the  power  of  taboo  that  the 
immigrants  into  both  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  were  able  to 
enforce  their  ideas.  It  is  therefore  tho»-oughly  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  this  volume  that  the  institution,  which  in 
Melanesia  was  used,  especially  by  members  of  the  secret 
societies,  to  enforce  the  rights  of  individual  property,  should 
in  Polynesia  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs.  Though  often 
employed  in  their  own  interests,  it  seems,  so  far  as  property 
was  conce/ned,  to  have  been  chiefly  used  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  community,  especially  in  the  protection  of 
garden-produce  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  communism  of 

Polynesia  and  its  lack  of  money  is  that  the  communism  was  a 

feature  of  the  culture  of  the  earlier  settlers  who  interred  their 

dead  in  the  sitting  position.     The  absence  of  money  and  the 
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failure  of  the  kava-people  to  disturb  the  communism  were  the 
result  of  the  special  mode  of  settlement  of  this  people. 

If  the  communism  of  Polynesia  was  thus  due  to  the  people 
who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  the  communism  of  Melanesia  may  not 
also  have  been  due  to  their  influence,  but  this  is  a  topic  which 
must  be  postponed  until  it  is  possible  to  deal  fully  with  the 
place  of  this  people  in  the  dual  culture. 

So  far  I  have  only  considered  whether  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  money  in  Melanesia  allow  us  to  assign  the  institu- 
tion of  individual  property  to  immigrant  influence.  I  have 
now  to  consider  how  far  other  facts  of  Melanesian  culture 
support  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  the 
study  of  money. 

Dr  Codrington  has  given  us  information'  which  shows 
how  ne  change  from  common  to  individual  property  in  land 
in  Ivielanesia  may  have  come  about  through  the  influence  of 
the  kava-people.  He  points  out  that  a  definite  distinction  is 
recognised  between  land  long  cultivated  and  that  which  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  uncleared  forest.  An  instructive 
example  of  the  kind  of  intermediate  condition  v/h'ch  may  arise 
after  several  generations  has  been  recorded  in  Ch  ter  ii 
(i,  55).  This  case  shows  that  a  man  transmits  land  w.  .ch  he 
has  cleared  to  his  children,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  only 
the  persistence  of  a  custom  which  illustrates  how  the  kava- 
people  attempted  to  bring  about  the  individual  ownership  of 
land.  We  may  suppose  that,  when  the  strangers  found  that 
any  gardens  given  to  them  would  revert  to  their  wives' 
people,  they  cleared  fresh  places  for  themselves  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  transmit  them  to  their  children,  but  that  in 
the  next  generation  the  influence  of  indigenous  custom  became 
too  strong,  and  the  old  form  of  inheritance  again  obtained  the 
upper  hand. 

If  the  ownership  and  transmission  of  individual  pro- 
perty in  Melanesia  were  derived  from  the  kava-people,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  communal  ownership  should  show  greater 
persistence  in  the  case  of  land  than  of  other  forms  of  property. 
Land  would  have  been  especially  associated  with  the  dual 
people,  and  indigenous  customs  and  ideas  would  tend  naturally 
to  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  it.  Manufactured  objects, 
and  especially  those  made  by  the  kava-people,  on  the  other 
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hand,  would    be   more  likely   to   be   regarded  as  individual 
property  and  to  be  transmitted  from  individual  to  individual. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  canoe  pro- 
vides one  of  the  most  definite  cases  o*"  common  ownership  of 
property   in  Pentecost;   I   have  suggested  also  that   certain 
features  of  ceremonial  in  the  Banks  Islands  are  survivals  of 
common  ownership  of  the  canoe  in  those  islands.     I  hope  to 
show  in  Chapter  xxxv  that  the  form  of  canoe  now  used  in 
this  part  of  Melanesia  may  have  come  down  from  the  dual 
people,   and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  show  signs  of 
communistic  ownership.     Even,  however,  if  it  were  introduced 
by  the  kava-people,  it  mur,t  be  remembered  that  a  canoe  is 
used  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  the  account  I  have  given  in 
Chapter  vi  shows  that  its  manufacture  is  a  matter  in  which 
large  bodies  of  men  participate.     In  a  few  generations  the^ 
canoe  might  well  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  typical  example  of 
a  common  possession,  even  if  at  first  the  immigrants  were 
able  to  treat  it  as  individual  property.     The  mode  of  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  canoe  might  account  for  the  victory  of 
the  indigenous  concept  of  property,  even  if  the  canoe  itself 
were  derived  from  the  immigrant  culture. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  connected  with  another  object  lend 
strong  support  to  the  view  that  the  immigrants  were  individ- 
ualistic in  their  treatment  of  property.  Its  mode  of  use 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  gamal  or  club-hoi  ,se  of  the 
Sukwe  would  be  regarded  as  common  property,  and  yet  the 
evidence  is  quite  definite  that  it  is  usually,  if  not  always,  the 
property  of  an  individual  man,  and  passes  on  his  death  to 
another  individual.  According  to  the  scheme  of  this  book, 
however,  the  gattml  is  an  institution  due  entirely  to  the  kava- 
people,  and  therefore  one  in  connection  with  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  immigrant  ideas  persisting.  The  individual 
ownership  of  the  gamal  points  very  decisively  to  the  individ- 
ualism of  the  kava-people. 

The  study  of  communism  in  property  and  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  money  in  Melanesia  has  thus  brought  out  a  number  of 
facts  which  form  a  coherent  whole  in  agreement  with  the  scheme 
previously  formulated.  It  confirms  the  view  that  the  dual 
people  of  Melanesia  were  communistic  and  the  change  towards 
the  institution  of  individual  property  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  the  kava-people.  The  facts  of  Polynesian  culture  fit  in  with 
this  scheme  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  earlier  settlers  in  this 
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region  were  also  communistic,  the  special  conditions  of  the 
interaction  between  them  and  the  kava-people  not  permitting 
so  fully  the  change  in  the  direction  of  individual  property 
which  was  the  result  of  the  advent  of  the  kava-people  into 
Melanesia. 


Sexual  communism. 

1  am  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  subject  of  sexual 
communism.  The  scheme  c>r  this  volume  has  hitherto  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  dual  people  practised  a 
form  of  sexual  communism  in  which  men  of  one  moiety 
normally  entered  into  sexual  relations  with  a  number  of  women 
of  the  other  moiety.  I  have  suggested  in  Chapter  xxi  that 
the  first  step  towards  individual  marriage  was  taken  when  the 
old  men  succeeded  in  monopolising  those  young  women  of  the 
community  with  whom  the  dual  system  made  sexual  relations 
possible.  I  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  change  may 
not  have  been  wholly  or  in  the  main  due  to  immigrant  influ- 
ence, and  especially  to  that  of  the  kava-people.  I  was 
attempting  in  Chapter  xxi  to  trace  the  evolution  of  indi- 
vidual marriage  out  of  communism  among  a  homogeneous 
people,  and  the  only  motive  I  could  then  find  was  the  desire 
of  the  old  men  for  individual  wives  which  they  were  able  to 
satisfy  through  their  dominant  position  in  the  community.  It 
still  remains  possible  that  the  first  step  towards  individual 
marriage  was  taken  by  the  old  men,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  process  whereby  this  institution  came  into  existence 
was  initiated  by  the  immigrants  and  was  the  result  of  the 
social  interaction  between  the  dual  people  and  themselves, 

I  may  first  consider  how  far  the  argument  of  the  later 
chapters  of  this  volume  are  in  harmony  with  the  view  that 
the  dual  people  practised  sexual  communism. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  marriage  in  Chapter  xx  it 
was  found  that,  while  the  marriages  which  were  assigned  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  Melanesian  history  do  not  necessarily 
'..ivolve  the  definite  recognition  of  the  relationship  between 
father  and  child  and  consequently  of  individual  marriage,  this 
necessity  is  clearly  involved  in  the  scheme  of  causation  which 
I  advanced  for  marriage  with  the  cross-cousin  and  the 
brother's  daughter.  The  general  result  of  the  discussion  of 
marriage  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  xxix  is  consistent 
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with  the  view  that  the  dual  people  were  communistic,  and  that 
the  movement  towards  individual  marriage  was  greatly  assisted 
by,  if  it  was  not  entirely  due  to,  the  influence  of  the  kava- 
people. 

The  discussion  of  the  present  chapter  has  tended  to 
justify  the  ascription  of  communism  in  goods  to  the  dual 
people,  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  individual  property 
to  the  kava-people.  Since  communism  in  property  is  probably 
closely  related  to  sexual  communism,  this  increases  the  pro- 
babilities in  f;ivour  of  those  features  of  my  general  scheme 
which  involve  the  sexual  communism  of  the  dual  people. 

I  have  now  to  consider  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  Polynesian  culture  of  the  same  order  as  that  with 
which  I  have  already  dealt  in  the  case  of  communism  in 
property.  If  the  dual  people  practised  sexual  communism, 
and  if  the  change  in  the  direction  of  individual  marriage  took 
place  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  kava-people,  it  will 
follow  that  the  kava-people  practised  individual  marriage. 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  disconcerting  at  first  sight  to  find  a 
large  amount  of  sexual  communism  in  Polynesia  where  the 
influence  of  the  kava-people  has  been  so  great.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  communism  in  goods,  the  difficulty  would  be  almost 
insuperable  if  Polynesian  culture  were  simple,  the  result  of  the 
evolution  of  beliefs  and  practices  brought  with  them  by  the 
kava-people.  On  this  supposition  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that,  although  the  kava-people  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  individual  marriage  in  Melanesia,  they  had  them- 
selves such  a  tendency  to  sexual  communism  that,  when 
isolated  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  this  tendency  obtained  the 
upper  hand.  At  one  stage  in  the  formulation  of  my  argument, 
before  I  had  recognised  the  complexity  of  Polynesian  culture, 
I  had  to  content  myself  with  this  explanation.  If,  however, 
Polynesian  culture  is  complex,  ard  if  the  kava-people  were 
only  later  settlers  among  a  population  long  established  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  matter  becomes  far  more  natural. 
We  have  to  suppose  that,  just  as  the  individualistic  kava- 
people  failed  to  influence  the  communism  in  property  of  the 
earlier  population,  so  they  failed  greatly  to  affect  thei«-  aexual 
communism.  I  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  facts  of 
Polynesian  culture  fit  in  with  this  hypothesis. 

The  facts  from  the  Hawaian  Islands  whic     I  have  given 

Chapter   xiv   may   seem    to    be   against   the   hypothesis. 
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There  is  evidence  that  individual  marriage  only  existed  amonjj 
the  chiefs  of  the  Hawaian  Islands  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
designed  to  produce  a  proper  line  of  succession,  and  that  when 
this  object  had  been  attained,  the  marriage  came  to  an  end, 
the  parties  to  it  entering  without  restriction  into  the  general 
communistic  practices  of  their  class.  I  have  given  reason  to 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  individual  marriage  existed 
among  the  commoners,  although  th"  nature  of  the  system  of 
relationship  and  the  institution  of  punalua  point  to  this 
individual  marriage  having  been  associated  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  communism. 

In  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  however,  the  evidence  is  more 
in  accordance  with  my  schene.  In  the  Society  Islands,  a 
chief  had  rarely  more  than  one  wife' ;  both  among  them  and 
the  higher  members  of  the  Arcoi  society  there  appears  to 
have  been  such  decided  jealousy'  as  to  show  a  definite,  even 
if  one-sided,  strictness  of  the  marriage  tie. 

Further,  the  licentiousness  which  probably  stood  in  a 
definite  relation  to  the  communism  of  the  people  is  said  to 
have  been  more  pronounced  among  the  lower  strata  of  the 
population',  who  according  to  my  scheme  would  be  the 
descendants  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  than  among  the  chiefs 
who  would  be  the  descendants  of  the  kava-people. 

There  is  one  part  of  Polynesia  where  the  communism  and 
licentiousness  appear  to  have  been  much  less  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  Islands,  and  here  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  kava-people  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  more  eastern  islands.  The  strictness 
of  individual  marriage  in  Tikopia,  which  I  have  supposed  so 
closely  to  represent  the  culture  of  the  kava-people,  also 
suggests  that  we  must  associate  the  kava-people  with  indi- 
vidual marriage  rather  than  with  sexual  communism.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Tongan  and  Samo?n 
Islands  we  have  no  evidence  of  interment  in  the  sitting 
position  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  associated  originally  with 
sexual  communism,  while  according  to  the  available  evidence, 
this  form  of  burial  only  shows  itself  in  Tikopia  by  the  bending 
of  the  legs  of  a  corpse  otherwise  interred  in  the  extended 
position.      The    distribution    of    pronounced    communism 
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Melanesia  thus  shows  some  agreement  with  the  distribution 
of  the  form  of  burial  practised  by  the  people  who,  according 
to  my  scheme,  formed  the  communistic  element  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Adoption. 

The  position  which  has  been  reached  in  this  chapter  makes 
it  possible  to  see  in  a  somewhat  different  light  the  practice 
of  adoption  from  which,  in  Chapter  xxi,  I  drew  one  of  my 
arguments  for  the  former  prevalence  of  sexual  communism  in 
Melanesia. 

It  has  already  been  seen  (11.  138)  that  the  payments  made 
on  behalf  of  the  child  at  different  ages  point  to  the  custom 
being  something  more  than  a  survival  of  community  of 
children  ;  I  have  now  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  to 
frame  a  more  complete  mechanism  of  the  process  whereby  the 
different  customs  connected  with  adoption  have  come  into 
existence.  I  have  already  suggested  (11,  137)  that  some  of 
these  customs  may  have  been  connected  with  the  recognition 
of  the  relation  between  father  and  child.  Since  we  have  now 
seen  that  this  recognition  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  immigrant 
influence,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  whole  body 
of  customs  connected  with  adoption  may  not  have  been 
the  results  of  the  interaction  between  the  dual  and  kava- 
peoples.  I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  external  influence  in 
Chapter  xxi.  though  the  influence  I  had  then  in  mind  was 
that  of  the  Polynesians  who  are  known  to  have  settled  in 
Melanesia,  and  especially  in  the  Banks  Islands,  in  relatively 
recent  times. 

Whether  the  dual  people  were  or  were  not  communistic,  we 
can  have  little  doubt  that  their  matrilineal  institutions  would 
have  led  them  to  regard  the  children  of  their  women  as 
members  of  their  own  community,  even  when  they  had 
become  the  wives  of  strangers  who  had  settled  among  them. 
The  immigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  would  wish  to  keep  their 
children  in  their  own  settlements,  apart  from  the  children  of 
the  indigenous  women  whom  they  had  not  married.  There 
would  thus  arise  a  struggle  between  the  immigrants  and  the 
earlier  population  for  the  possession  of  the  children  of  the 
former.  If  we  suppose  that  the  rights  of  the  indigenous 
people  were  satisfied  by  means  of  payments  similar  to  those 
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made  for  a  wife,  we  have  a  motive  which  will  go  far  to  explain 
many  of  the  features  of  the  adoption  of  the  Banks  I slands.  We 
should  have  a  practice  resembling  that  of  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  a  man  not  only  pays  for  his  wife,  but 
has  also  to  pay  his  wife's  people  for  each  of  his  children'. 

It  is  an  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  this  view  that  it  is 
the  real  father  who  receives  the  payment  at  the  present  time. 
According  to  the  scheme  I  have  suggested,  we  should  have 
expected  the  payment  to  go  to  the  mother's  brother.  We 
have  to  suppose  that  the  payment  to  the  father  has  come 
about  through  some  later  transference  of  functions  from  the 
mother's  brother  to  the  father  as  part  of  the  increasing  recog- 
nition of  ihe  rights  of  the  father  over  his  child. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Mota  custom  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  view  I  have  suggested.  An  important 
feature  of  the  custom  in  this  island  is  the  position  of  the 
woman  who  helps  at  birth.  It  is  the  payment  to  her  which 
determines  the  social  parentage  of  the  child.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  kava-jjeople  were  not  accompanied  by  women  of 
their  own  race,  this  helper  must  have  been  one  of  the  dual 
people.  Further,  even  if  the  strangers  had  some  of  their  own 
women  with  them,  it  would  only  be  natural  that  the  indigenous 
wiie  would  be  allowed  to  have  one  of  her  own  people  as  her 
companion  at  such  a  time.  In  either  case,  power  would  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  dual  people  which  would  help  them 
in  their  desire  to  keep  the  children  of  their  women  as  part  of 
their  own  bod). 

The  payment  to  the  woman  who  helps  at  the  birth  is 
a  special  feature  of  the  custom  in  the  island  of  Mota.  In 
-Motlav  a  man  acquires  a  child  by  means  of  the  first  food  given 
to  it,  while  in  Merlav  adoption  depends  on  the  planting  of  a 
leaf  o<"  the  cycas.  Since  the  cycas  is  closely  associated  with 
the  T'.xmate  societies,  it  will  be  connected,  according  to  the 
main  argument  of  this  volume,  with  the  kava-people,  and  thus 
we  have  a  further  piece  of  evidence  connecting  the  practice  of 
adoption  with  the  immigrants. 

The  mechanism  I  suggest  has  one  feature  which  at  first 
sight  makes  it  .seem  unlikely  to  have  been  that  by  means  of 
which  the  practice  of  adoption  came  into  vogue  in  the  Banks 
Islands.     It  involves  the  development  of  a  practice  which  was 

'  .See  Kep.  Camliru/i;,-  Exp.  to  Tdptcs  Straits,  \'ol.  V,  p.  23;,  for  an  ex.imple  tf 
th;s  custom. 
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orieinally  one  whereby  a  father  obtained  a  right  to  his  own 
S  into  one  wherebj  any  man  other  than  the  father  obtams 
such  rights.  We  have  to  suppose  that  a  custom,  which  came 
into  being  in  order  that  strangers  might  obtain  from  the  dual 
people  rights  over  their  own  children,  became  transformed  into 
Tpractice  whereby  anyone  can  obtain  the  rights  of  parentage 
Such  a  transformation  would  seem  impossible  to  a  people  among 
whom  the  institution  of  individual  marriage  had  any  hrm 
roots,  but  in  a  state  such  as  we  must  suppose  to  have  followed 
the  advent  of  the  kava-people  among  a  communistic  people, 
there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  such  a  process. 

According  to  my  scheme,  the  dual  people  would  have  had 
only  a  feeble^  if  any.  recognition  of  a  right  which  seems  so 
obvious  to  us.  that  of  a  father  over  his  child      To  them  the 
claims  of  the  immigrant  fathers  would  have  had  no  justification 
and  might  even  have  seemed  wholly  unintelligible  and  fantastic 
If  therefore  the  practice  persisted  to  later  generations  and 
became  habitual  and  familiar,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  m 
a  process  whereby  rights  first  claimed  by  immigrant  fathers 
anS  obtained  by  means  of  payments,  should  have  come  later 
to  be  claimed  and  obtained  by  anyone  who  desired  to  become 
the  "  father"  of  a  newly-born  child.     If  the  mechanism  I  have 
suggested  for  the  development  of  the  practice  of  adoption  be 
accepted,  it  only  takes  us  by  another  route  back  again  to  the 
communism  of  the  dual  people.  .  ,  . 

I  have  now  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  fit  into  this 
scheme  the  frequency  of  adoption  in  Polynesia.     The  general 
argument  o.'  this  chapter  makes  it  very  improbable  that  adop- 
tion can  be  explained  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Melanesia.     It 
the  kava-people  acquired  in  Polynesia  such  powers  as  I  have 
iscribed  to  them,  they  would  have  had  no  difficu  ty  in  obtaining 
rights  over  their  own  children.     We  know  so  little  about  the 
details  of  adoption  in  Polynesia  that  we  have   no  materia  s 
for   the  formulation  of   a  definite  scheme,  but  a  few  facts 
suggest    that   the    practice    is    to    be    connected    with    the 
earher  settlers  in  Polynesia  rather  than  with  the  kava-people. 
The   practice   of  adoption   is   almost   completely  absent   in 
Tikopia  which  I  have  supposed  to  represent  so  closely  the 
culture  of  the  kava-people.     Further,  the  belief  in  the  virtue 
of  royal  blood  which  is  shewn  by  the  marriage  customs  ot  the 
chiefs  of  the  Hawaian  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Polynesia  is 
inconsistent  with  the  ascription  of  adoption  to  the  kava-people. 
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It  would   seem  probable  that,  where  chiefs  adopted   their 
successors,  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  people  amonir 
whom  they  settled.     The  adoption  of  Polynesia  must,  then 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  concomitants  or  consequences  of 
the  sexual  communism  which,  according  to  my  scheme  was 
practised  by  the  earlier  stratum  of  the  population  of  Poly- 
nesia, but  we  have  no  data  which  enable  us  to  formulate  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  two  practices      The 
study  of  adoption  both  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  is  thus 
consistent  with  the  position  otherwise  reached  in  this  chapter 
that  the  communism  of  Oceania  was  a  feature  of  the  culture 
present  in  the  islands  before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  practice  of  adoption 
in  Melanesia    s  due,  though  perhaps  only  in  an  indirect  way 
to  the  communism  of  the  dual  people,  many  of  the  special 
features   of  the  practice  having  been  due  to  the  condition 
which  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  the  immigrant  men  to  keep 
with  them  the  children  of  the  indigenous  women  they  had 
married.     If  the  practice  of  adoption  is  thus  only  an  indirect 
consequence  of  the  communism  of  the  dual  people,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reconsider  a  conclusion  reached  in  Chapter  xxi 
In  that  chapter  I  considered  two  possibilities  ;  one,  that  the 
communism  of  those  I  now  call  the  dual  people  was  ancient 
and  existed  before  the  dominance  of  the  old  men  ;  the  other 
that  the  communism  was  only  the  secondary  consequence  of 
this  dominance,  young  men  havinj,^  been  driven  into  com- 
munistic relations  owing  to  the  shortage  of  wives  due  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  young  women  by  their  elders. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  first 
alternative  was  the  evidence  for  community  of  children,  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  come  into  existence  if  sexual  communism 
arose  as  the  result  of  the  relatively  unimportant  marriages  of 
the  young  men.  If,  however,  adoption  in  the  Banks  Islands 
was  largely  subsequent  to  the  influx  of  external  influence, 
the  evidence  for  a  condition  of  community  of  children 
becomes  less  conclusive ;  it  again  becomes  an  open  question 
whether  the  sexual  communism  of  Melanesia  may  not  have 
been  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  dominance  of  the  old 
men  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  solution 
of  the  more  general  problem  concerned  with  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  dual  organisation,  and  I  shall  return  to  the  topic 
of  communism  when  I  come  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
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RELIGION    AND    MAGIC 

In  this  book  I  have  dealt  chiefly  with  social  institutions  in 
the  narrow  sense,  especially  with  social  structure  ;  the  new 
facts  bearing  on  reliknon  and  magic  have  been  comparatively 
scanty,  except  in  so  far  as  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia 
•ire  to  be  regarded  as  religious  institutions.  I  propose  there- 
fore to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  this  chapter  briefly,  only  con- 
sidering certain  problems  esi^ecially  illustrated  by  the  facts  I 

have  recorded.  ^     •    l     i    i  u  -a  a  *u^ 

In  the  descriptive  portion  of  inis  book  I  have  avoided  the 
use  of  the  term  "  religion,"  and  have  only  used  magic  as  a 
convenient  term   wherewith   to  label   certain  actions  which 
would    undoubtedly    be   classed    under    this   hc.id    .y    most 
students  of  anthropology.     It  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
the  free  use  of  these  terms,  and  I  must  consider  briefly  the 
meaning  which  I  give  to  them.     It  is  customary  to  define 
religious  and  magical  rites  on  the  basis  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  agent  who  is  performing  them.     Actions  are  ascribed 
to  magic  if  they  are  believed  to  be  in  themselves  sufhcient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  so  that  any  element  of  appeal  or 
supplication  is  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  agent.     Religious 
actions,  on   the  other  hand,  involve  a  definite  appeal  to  a 
hi^rher  power.     The  obvious  objection  to  this  mode  of  dis- 
tin.niishing  religion  from  magic  is  that  it  depends  on  a  factor, 
the"  mental  attitude  of  the  agent,  of  which  we  have,  and  c?.n 
have  no  direct  knowledge;  and  further,  it  makes  the  definition 
of  religion  as  a  social  phenomenon  depend  too  closely  upon  the 
attitude  of  individuals.     In  consequence,  some  more  objective 
way  of  defining  the  two  kinds  of  action  has  been  sougnt. 
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especially  in  France  by  the  school  of  Durkheim.  To  this 
school',  the  distinction  has  seemed  tt»  lie  in  the  dejjrec  in 
which  a  rite  forms  part  of  an  obligatory  cult,  and  in  its  nature 
as  public  and  openly  recognis-  d  in  the  case  of  religion,  and  as 
secret  and  more  or  less  forbidden  in  the  case  of  magic. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  objection  to  the  usual  mode  of 
definition.  I  propose  to  adopt  it  as  the  most  convenient  for  r\\\ 
present  purpose.  When  I  sneak  of  religious  practice-:.  I  shall 
mean  practices  which  are  believed  to  bring  human  beings  into 
re  ation  with  powers  which  they  regard  as  higher  than  them- 
selves'. On  the  int.;llectual  side,  the  belief  in  this  relation 
shows  Itself  in  the  presence  of  the  elements  of  appeal  ami 
propitiation  in  the  rites  which  are  held  to  bring  the  people 
into  relation  with  the  higher  jwwers,  while  on  the  affectiv.- 
side.  It  shows  itself  especially  in  awe,  wonder  and  love  which 
go  far  to  make  up  the  s|X'cial  group  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments associated  with  religion.  The  special  significance  of 
the  element  of  a|)i)eal  which  I  hold  to  be  characteristic  of 
religion  is  that  it  implies  a  belief  that  the  being  to  whom 
the  appeal  is  made  is  able  to  withhold  that  for  which  he  is 
asked. 

No  one  who  reads  the  accounts  I  have  given  of  the  rites 
of  the  Banks  Islands  and  of  Tikopia  can  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two.  While 
the  practices  of  the  Banks  Islands  recorded  in  Chapter  vi 
would  by  almost  universal  consent  be  regarded  as  magical, 
there  can  be  none  wiio  will  doubi  the  essentially  religious 
character  of  the  rites  of  Tikopia.  In  this  island  benefits  are 
obtain' ;d  both  for  the  individual  and  the  community,  calamities 
are  averted  and  injuries  inflicted,  by  means  of  direct  appeal 
to  ahia,  beings  who  are  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  con- 
ferring or  withholding  that  for  which  appeal  is  made. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  compli- 
cated rites  carried  out  in  order  to  produce  certain  effects  with 
no  evidence  whatever  of  any  appeal  to  higher  powers.     I  have 

'See  Durkheim,  L'Aiiiu'e  sodo!of;i,jue,  1898,  p.  1,  anil  Hubert  and  Maiis;,, 
''"'•  '904.  P-  13.  el  si-i;.  A  more  recent  definition  by  Uuxk\ie\m  {Les  Foriius  i'/,- 
iiii-niiitns  lie  la  Vic  niixLiisi;  I'aris,  1912,  p.  58,  ,-/  scg.)  I.iys  especial  stress  on  the 
collective  nature  of  religion,  but  distinguishes  it  less  definitely  from  magic. 

-  I  intend  this  to  exclude  the  case  in  which  there  is  a  belief  that  non-Uuman 
beings  can  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  human  beings,  even  thoiiK'Ii  'he 
beings  so  compelled  may  have  attributes  ordinarily  regarded  as  divine,  i  lie  fact 
that  such  compnlsJon  can  be  exerted  implies  th.-st  in  this  -^ijccial  rcspvct  the  bcin-i 
are  not  "higher  powers,- whatever  they 'may  be  in  other  respects.  " 
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only  been  able  to  obtain  one  or  two  of  the  formulas  of  these 
rites ;  if  we  had  more  of  them,  the  evidence  for  an  appeal 
to  higher  powers  might  become  apparent,  but  m  their  absence 
we  can  only  accept  the  belief  of  the  people  that  certam  men 
have  the  power  of  carrying  out  rites  which  mflict  mjury  or 
confer  benefits  on  their  fellows. 

In  one  respect,  the  rites  of  the  Banks  Islands  do  not  con- 
form to  a  frequent  definition  of  magic.  It  is  clear  that  some 
kind  of  spiritual  aj,ency  is  concerned  in  these  rites.  Their 
efficacy  depends  upon  the  use  of  certain  stones  or  other 
objects  which  are  believed  to  possess  vtana  (or  power) 
for  some  special  end,  and  this  mana  is  definitely  associated 
with  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  a  vui  or  spirit.  The  ava,ilable 
evidence,  however,  seems  to  show  that  it  is  the  mana  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  vui  which  produces  the  desired  effect,  and 
that  the  vtii  has  no  power  to  withhold  this  effect'. 

It  is  certain  that  the  actions  I  propose  to  regard  as  magical 
have  been,  and  possibly  are  still,  very  prominent  in  the  culture 
of  the  Banks  Islands.  At  the  present  time  the  people  have 
lost  much  of  their  belief  in  the  peculiarly  malignant  magic  ot 
which  I  have  given  an  example  from  Motlav  (see  i,  i6i),  and 
it  is  probably  now  but  rarely  practised.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  work  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  partly  to  the  existence  ot 
the  associations  for  protection  against  magic  which  form  so 
special  a  feature  of  the  culture  of  this  region.  Even  m  the 
Banks  Islands,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  malig- 
nant magic  is  still  practised,  while  in  the  Torres  Islands,  where 
the  Melanesian  Mission  has  made  less  progress  and  where  it 
is  probable  that  the  protective  associations  do  not  exist  or  are 
less  developed,  malignant  forms  of  magic  are  still  so  rampant 
that  all  go  about  in  perpetual  fear  of  disease  or  death  as  their 

result.  . .       ,    ,      ,         f      ,• 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  this  whole  class  of  action  is 
unrepresented  in  Tikopia.  The  evidence  of  John  Maresere 
is  explicit  on  this  point.  He  was  in  an  especially  favourable 
nosition  to  express  an  opinion,  for  he  had  lived  both  in  the 
Banks  Islands  and  Tikopia,  and  was  himself  a  Polynesian.  If 
the  Tikopians  had  carried  out  such  practices  as  those  of  the 
Banks  Islands,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  escaped 


'  The  most  elaborate  utterance  which  I  record  (l,  163)  was 
Enelish  and  I  did  not  preserve  the  actual  words  used.  It  is  p 
Moltav  word:,  would  show  whether  they  carried  a  ^.vippl'.ration  -. 
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his  notice.  The  magic  of  any  community  is  a  feature  of 
culture  about  which  if  is  most  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  obtain 
knowledge,  but  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  magic  is  always  so 
patent  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most 
casual  observer.  If  magic  such  as  is  practised  in  the  Banks 
Islands  had  been  prcs  ir  It  TiKopia,  it  is  incredible  that  it 
could  have  escapee'  ihe  atccntio:,  -f  i,^J  excellent  an  observer 
as  John  Maresere   .urhg  his  lor  ,  residence  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  Tikopij.  s,  .hen  we  ive  an  example  of  a  people 
who  possess  religiouj  i.;stit;;t!oniof  a  very  definite  kind,  while 
magic  is  completely  absent,  it  is  part  of  my  general  scheme 
that  Tikopia  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  culture  of  the 
kavH-people.  On  this  assumption  it  follows  that  among 
the  kava-people  religious  institutions  were  in  the  ascendant 
and  that,  if  they  possessed  magic  at  all,  it  was  so  compara- 
tively unimportant  that  the  isolation  of  Tikopia  has  allowed  it 
to  become  extinct. 

This  conclusion  opens  the  way  to  a  consideration  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  dual  people  and  immigrants  respectively 
in  the  production  of  the  magici?'  and  religious  institutions 
of  Melanesia.  If  the  kava-people  were  free  from  magic,  it 
follows  either  that  the  magic  of  Melanesia  was  the  possession 
of  the  indigenous  population  or  that  it  arose  through  the 
interaction  of  immigrants  and  dual  people.  Of  these  alterna- 
tives there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  choosing  the  former, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  great  malignancy  of  the  magic 
of  southern  Melanesia  may  have  been  a  special  development 
in  this  region,  the  magic  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  being  a 
weapon,  and  perhaps  the  only  effectual  weapon,  which  they 
could  use  against  the  gradually  encroaching  immigrant  influ- 
ence. In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  though  magic 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Solomons,  it  is  less  important  and 
far  less  malignant  there  than  in  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands, 
a  fact  which  supports  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
institution,  for  the  dual  people  have  certainly  left  far  less 
definite  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  Solomons  than  in 
.southern  Melanesia. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  thus  been  leading  is  that 
the  coming  of  the  kava-people  into  Melanesia  was  the 
occasion  of  a  conflict  between  religion  and  magic  ;  that  such 
rites  as  were  practised  by  the  immigrants  had  a  religious 
character,   while    those    of    the    dual    people    were    mainly 
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magical.  In  the  Solomons,  where  the  influence  of  the  im- 
migrants was  predominant,  the  religious  attitude  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  introducing  a  definitely  religious  element 
into  rites  which  often  have  a  more  magical  character,  while 
the  strictly  magical  practices  are  much  less  prominent  in 
the  general  life  of  the  people.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  on  the 
other  hand,  magic  seems  to  have  prevailed  so  far  as  the 
ordinary,  daily  life  of  the  people  is  concerned.  If  there  had 
been  an  open  and  equal  struggle,  perhaps  here  too  religion 
would  have  won  the  day  but,  owing  to  the  desire  for  secrecy 
on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  which,  in  its  turn,  I  have  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  the 
struggle  was  unequal.  While  the  religious  rites  of  the 
strangers  were  swallowed  up  in  the  ritual  of  the  secret  organi- 
sations, and  thereby  lost  much  of  their  religious  character, 
magic  as  an  effective  agent  influencing  the  every-day  life  of 
the  people  may  have  become  stronger,  reaching  finally  the 
great  strength  it  has  in  the  Torres  Islands  at  the  present  time, 
and  probably  had  not  long  ago  in  the  Banks  Islands. 

In  thus  assigning  religion  to  the  kava-people  and  magic  to 
the  dual  people,  I  only  wish  to  indicate  a  broad  contrast. 
It  is  possible  that  the  kava-people  brought  with  them  to 
Melanesia  practices  which  had  a  magical  character,  but  that 
they  fell  into  desuetude  beside  ^he  more  powerful  local  magic 
of  the  indigenous  population.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to  imply 
that  the  dual  people  had  nothing  which  could  be  called 
religion.  Just  as  I  suppose  that  any  magical  practices  which 
the  strangers  brought  with  them  soon  came  to  be  of  little 
importance  beside  the  local  rites,  so  does  it  seem  probable 
that  any  religious  practices  of  the  dual  people  would  have 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  incoming  of  the  immigrants 
with  their  advanced  religious  beliefs  and  observances.  It 
is  possible  even  that  the  rites  of  the  dual  people  involved 
appeal  to  higher  powers,  thus  answering  to  .../  definition  of 
religion,  and  that  the  character  which  now  leads  us  to  assign 
them  to  a  different  category  has  been  the  outcome  of  the 
interaction  between  the  dual  people  and  the  immigrants. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  magic  as  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  culture  of  that  part  of  southern  Melanesia  with  which 
I  deal,  and  I  have  accounted  for  this  by  the  relative  pre- 
dominance of  the  indigenous  element  in  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  people.     1  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  religious  cult 
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of  the  immigrants  has  persisted.  I  have  to  consider  how  far 
the  people  of  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  can  be  said  to 
possess  relij^.ous  institutions  in  addition  t-<  the  magic  which  is 
certainly  so  prominent  in  their  lives.  \  he  consideration  of 
this  subject  may  be  taken  under  two  heads:  I  shall  consider  first 
how  far  the  secret  societies  of  this  region  are  to  be  regarded 
as  religious  institutions,  and  secondly,  what  part  religion  plays 
in  the  life  of  the  people  apart  from  the  Siikive  and  Tamate 
societies. 


The  i^host  societies. 

If  the  argument  of  this  book  be  accepted,  it  ■;  clear  that 
the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  similar  bodies 
elsewhere  had  at  their  inception  a  religious  character. 
According  to  my  scheme,  they  arose  through  the  desire  of 
the  immigrants  to  carry  out  their  rites  in  secret;  if  I  am 
justified  in  regarding  Tikopia  as,  in  the  main,  a  persisting 
example  of  the  kava-culture,  it  will  follow  that  the  rites  thus 
carried  out  in  secret  had  a  definitely  religious  charucter.  The 
question  now  to  be  considered  is  how  far  this  religious 
character  has  been  maintained. 

I  can,  of  course,  only  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  k 
able  evidence,  but  I  may  point  out  the  probability  that  tne 
Tamate  societies  possessed  rites  more  esoteric  and  sacred  than 
any  of  those  about  which  I  was  told.  A  full  record  would 
perhaps  show  the  societies  to  have,  even  at  the  presen  time, 
a  far  more  truly  religious  character  than  would  appear  from 
the  available  evidence. 

Among  the  practices  connected  with  the  Tamate  societies 
there  is  one  which  elsewhere  in  Oceania  has  a  definitely 
religious  character,  viz.  the  practice  of  taboo.  The  religious 
character  of  taboo  in  Polynesia  generally,  as  well  as  in 
Tikopia,  is  evident.  The  same  is  true  of  the  taboo  of  the 
Solomons ;  when  a  man  breaks  a  ti-boo  in  these  islands — 
takes  a  coconut,  for  instance,  protected  by  a  taboo-sign — it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  theft  should  be  discovered  by  his 
fellow-men,  who  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fault  until  the 
culprit  falls  ill  or  suffers  some  other  infliction  which  is  believed 
to  be  directly  due  to  the  action  of  a  ghostly  agency,  the  power 
of  which  is  certainly  regarded  as  higher  than  that  of  man. 
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Here  the  whole  process  seems  to  have  a  definitely  religious 
character  and  one  of  a  high  order. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  soloi  of  the  Tamate  societie      wc 
find  that,  if  its  infraction  is  not  discovered  by  those  whose  pro- 
perty his  been  taken,  no  evil  consequence  follows.     It  is  only 
when  the  commission  of  the  fault  has  been  discovered  through 
human  agency,  or  revealed  by  confession,  that  the  breaking  of 
the  taboo  has  any  consequences.     Even  when  the  occurrence 
of  the  fault  is  revealed  by  confession,  this  is  not  due  to  any 
superhuman  intervention,  but  is  simply  the  result  of  the  fear 
inspired  by  the  largeness  of  the  penalty  which  maybe  imposed 
by  the  members   of  the  injured  society.     The  soloi  of  the 
Tamate  societies,  then,  appears  to  possess  a  purely  social  or 
juridical    nature,  and  to   be  wholly  devoid   of  the  religious 
character  which  the  institution  of  taboo  undoubtedly  possesses 
in  other  parts  of  Melanesia.     So  far  as  taboo  is  concerned,  we 
seem  to  have  evidence  that,  in  becoming  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the   Tamate  societies,  a  religious  institution  of  the 
immigrants  has  wholly  lost  its  religious  character  and  has 
become  purely  juridical.     If  we  limit  the  term  "taboo"  to  a 
prohibition  which  has  a  magical  or  religious  sanction,  the  soloi 
of  t)  e  Banks  Islands  would  not  properly  be  included  under  the 
term,  though  its  connection  with  a  secret  organisation  gives  it 
a  special  character  which  differentiates  it  from  other  forms  of 
social  prohibition.     According  to  my  scheme,  the  soloi  would 
be  a  modified  or  degenerate  taboo. 

So  far  I  have  had  particularly  in  mind  the  way  in  which 
the  soloi  of  one  society  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  other 
societies.  To  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Tamate 
societies,  to  women,  children  and  uninitiated  men,  the  solot 
would  share  in  the  general  sense  of  mystery  which  belongs  to 
the  societies  as  a  whole.  In  them,  the  soloi  would  arouse 
emotions  of  awe  and  wonder ;  though  an  offence  against  the 
prohibition  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  initiated  persons,  is 
really  punished  by  their  fellow-men,  the  belief  that  it  is 
inflicted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  brings  the  whole  matter 
into  the  category  of  religion,  for  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  with 
whom  the  sufferers  believe  themselves  to  be  thus  brought  into 
relation  are  certainly  regarded  as  powers  higher  than  them- 
selves. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  the  question  whether  the  solot  of  the 
Tamate  societies  is  or  is  not  a  religious  institution  would  be 
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answered  in  one  way  if  the  matter  were  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  members  of  the  societies,  and  in  another  way  if 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  uninitiated.  We  have 
a  good  example  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  which  is  introduced 
into  the  definition  and  classification  of  the  subject  if  secret 
societies  are  the  survivals  of  ancient  cultures. 

This  difficulty  provides  a  good  e.xample  of  the  weak  side 
of  the  definition  of  social  institutions  on  the  basis  of  psychology. 
If  the  decision  whether  certain  actions  are  or  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  religious  is  to  depend  on  the  i.iental  attitude  of 
those  concerned,  it  will  follow  from  the  available  evidence  that 
in  the  Banks  Islands  an  institution  is  religious  to  one  section 
of  the  population  and  not  religious  to  another. 

I  must  be  content  now  with  drawing  attention  to  this 
difficulty  involved  in  the  psychological  mode  of  definition, 
and  pass  on  to  point  out  that  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
the  soloi  are  present  in  other  features  of  the  secret  organisa- 
tions. On  the  definition  I  have  chosen  to  adopt,  the  decision 
whether  various  features  of  the  Tamatc  societies  are  or  are 
not  religious  will  turn  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  belief 
in  the  influence  of  the  ghosts  from  which  the  societies  take 
their  name.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  belief,  not  merely  in  the 
influence  of  the  dead,  but  in  their  actual  presence  during  the 
.secret  rites  is,  or  has  until  lately  been,  very  real,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  uninitiated  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  societies, 
the  ritual  of  the  societies  will  possess  a  religious  character. 
To  all,  whether  they  be  members  or  not,  who  believe  that  the 
Tamate  societies  are  associations  for  communion  with  the  dead, 
the  societies  will  possess  a  truly  religious  character. 

Among  the  uninitiated  the  presence  of  the  belief  is  clear ; 
the  doubtful  point  is  to  what  extent  it  is  held  by  those  who 
have  become  members.  So  far  as  the  a\-ailable  evdenoe  goes, 
it  would  appear  that  the  chief  fact  revealed  to  the  candidate 
at  initiation  is  that  the  cry  of  the  dead  he  has  supposed  to  be 
mysterious  and  wonderful  is  no  mystery  at  all,  but  is  produced 
by  simple  mechanical  means  like  any  other  sound  ;  if  this  be 
the  whole  truth,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  societies  disappears  at  initiation.  Up  to  the 
time  when  the  secret  is  revealed  to  the  initiate,  everythinf"^ 
has  been  directed  to  accentuate  the  sense  of  mystery  which 
until  this  moment  the  candidate  has  shared  with  other  un- 
initiated persons.     On  the  available  evidence  it  would  seem 
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probable  that  the  religious  character  of  a  Tamate  society 
reaches  its  acme  at  the  moment  of  initiation  to  decline 
thenceforward  in  strength  and  reality. 

A  few  points  may  be  noted,  however,  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  religious  character  does  not  become  wholly 
lost  even  to  initiates  ;  thus,  the  fact  that  no  Tamate  hat  or 
mask  may  touch  the  ground  clearly  points  to  an  element  of 
sanctity  as  pertaining  to  those  objects,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  especially  the  emblems  of  the  ghosts,  com- 
munion with  whom  was  originally  the  chief  function  of  the 
societies.  Many  of  the  regulations  of  initiation  may  also  be 
something  more  than  mere  ceremonial,  and  may  preserve  a 
meaning'  which  even  in  the  initiated  arouses  religious 
emotions.  The  various  features  of  the  ritual  of  initiation 
which  I  have  regarded  as  symbolic  of  death  depart  so  widely 
from  an  actual  representation  of  death  that  they  would  probably 
have  little  tendency  in  themselves  to  arouse  any  special 
emotions,  but  I  must  again  point  out  the  possibility  that  there 
are  other  rites  bringing  members  into  relations  with  the  dead 
more  calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

In  so  far  as  the  ritual  of  the  secret  societies  is  believed  to 
bring  the  members  into  relation  with  higher  powers,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  who  constitute  these 
higher  powers,  though  it  is  of  course  possible  that  there  may 
be  some  more  esoteric  ritual  in  which  beings  of  another  and 
perhaps  higher  order  are  involved'.  On  the  evidence  as  it 
stands,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  belief  in  inter- 
course with  the  dead  on  the  part  of  initiated  persons,  though 
the  ritual  shows  clearly  that  such  a  belief  once  existed.  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  just  as  the  soloi  is  a  degenerate 
taboo,  so  is  the  ritual  as  a  whole  a  degenerate  and  mechanical 
performance  of  rites  which  were  once  believed  to  bring  the 
participators  into  actual  communion  with  the  dead.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  would  be  false  to  speak  of  a  meaningless  and 
merely  mechanical  ritual.  In  one  sense  the  ritual  of  the  secret 
societies  still  has  a  very  definite  significance.  It  is  one  of  the 
means  whereby  there  is  kept  up  among  the  uninitiated  a  belief 
in  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  societies  througl   which  their 

'  In  the  northern  New  Hebrides  there  would  seem  to  be  a  belief  in  personal 
beings  with  individual  names  connected  with  the  secret  societies,  but  further  know- 
ledge may  show  this  to  be  the  result  of  misunderstanding.  Kwat,  the  mythical 
hero  of  the  Hanks  Islands,  was  supposed  to  be  a  god  by  those  who  first  visited 
these  islands. 
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social  power  is  maintained.  We  have  not  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  ritual  throuj(h  pure  conservatism,  but  with 
the  preservation  of  vast  social  powers  which  have  been 
acquired  by  one  organisation  existing  within  another.  This 
power  was  originally  based  on  a  belief  which  must  be  regarded 
as  religious,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  this  belief  persists  among 
the  uninitiated  which  furnishes  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ritual  in  spite  of  the  apparent  loss  of  the 
religious  beliefs  which  were  once  pos-sessed  by  thos  ■  who 
practised  this  ritual. 

I  can  now  turn  to  the  second  branch  of  my  inquiry  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  religion  can  be  said  to  play  a 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islanders  apart  from 
the  secret  organisations,  and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  make  use 
chierty  of  the  account  given  by  Dr  Codrington'. 

The  two  practices  which  provide  the  cfearest  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  religion  are  prayers  and  offerings.  I  f  formulas 
are  used  which  contain  definite  evidence  of  supplication  to 
higher  powers,  and  if  offerings  are  made  with  formulas  which 
express  the  idea  of  averting  evil  from,  or  bringing  benefits  to, 
the  offerer  through  the  action  of  some  being  who  has  the 
power  of  conferring  or  withholding  that  for  which  appeal  is 
made,  the  religious  nature  of  the  practices  will  have  been  put 
beyond  all  doubt. 


Prayer. 

If  we  turn  to  Dr  Codrington's  account,  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  Banks  Islands  formulas  called  tataro  are  used  which 
can  definitely  be  regarded  as  prayers,  and  were  regarded  b>- 
the  natives  as  of  the  same  nature  as  th..-  >^rayers  of  Christianity. 
An  example  of  a  tataro  has  been  given  (i,  85),  and  several 
others  have  been  recorded  by  Dr  Ciadrington -'.  Their  nature 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  true  prayers  in  which  dead 
ancestors  are  asked  for  benefits.  There  is  one  indication, 
however,  that  their  efficacy  is  dependent  on  their  form,  for 
Dr  Codrington  records'  that  a  man  who  calls  on  deceased 
friends  when  in  danger  at  sea  is  only  held  to  be  using  a 
tataro  if  he  utters  a  certain  form  of  words. 

That  the  tataro  are  true  prayers  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
The  point  of  especial  importance  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of 
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this  book  is  that  they  are  essentially  formulas  in  which  appeal 
is  made  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  not  to  the  spirits  called 
vui.  There  is  no  evidence  that  vui  in  general  are  addressed 
by  means  of  formulas  resembling  the  tataro.  Even  when  a 
man  has  been  making  an  offering  in  connection  with  a  vui,  he 
does  not  pray  to  the  I'tti,  but  to  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors'. 
Though  prayers  are  not  offered  to  vui  in  general,  there  is  one 
class  of  vui  to  whom  forms  of  words  resembling  tataro  are 
said,  though  these  words,  not  being  addressed  to  the  dead,  are 
not  re^'ar'ded  as  tataro.  I  refer  to  the  vut  with  individual 
names,"  such  as  Kwat  and  Marawa,  whose  names  take  the 
place  of  the  word  tataro  at  the  beginning  of  the  formula\ 
These  beings,  however,  clearly  differ  in  nature  from  the  vm 
associated  with  stones  and  other  inanimate  objects  ;  they  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 

There  is  thus  definite  evidence,  not  only  for  the  existence 
of  true  prayer  in  the  Banks  Islands,  but  also  that  the  prayers 
are  addressed  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  rather  than  to  the  vut 
or  spirits  which  have  never  had  human  form.     1 1  may  be  noted 
that  the  word  tataro  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  'ataro  or 
'adaro  of  San  Cristoval  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  tindalo 
of  other  islands  of  the  Solomons  and  of  the  tamate  of  the 
Banks  Islands.     We  have,  therefore,  the  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  religious  formulas  of  the  Banks  Islands  the  ghosts  of 
the   dead   are  addressed  by  a  term   different   from   that   in 
ordinary  use,  though  it  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense  in 
another  part  of   Melanesia.     1   suggest,  therefore,  that   the 
oritrinal  word  of  the  kava-people  for  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
was  some  form  of  the  word  tataro\  and  that  the  words  tamate, 
t  ornate,  at  mat,  etc.,  derivatives  of  mate,  are   terms  for  the 
^rhosts  of  the  dead  which  have  come  into  use  later. 
"     Dr  Codrington  states'  that  the  word  tataro  is  used  in  the 
northern  New'^Hebrides  for  a  form  of  words  which  produces 
its  effect   by  power  residing  in  the  words  themselves,  and 
apparently  through  the  action  of  spirits  rather  than  of  ghosts, 
while  words  addressed  to  a  dead  relative  are  not  tataro.     We 
can  have  little  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  word  tataro  has 
been  diverted  from  its  original  meaning,  but  the  evidence  is 

.',  -'^■'  ■■*-/ 

■■  Vhidfii'  is  another  form  of  the  same  word,  while  the  kulou  of  Fiji  may  be 
only  an  example  of  the  interchange  of  /  into  k  and  r  mto  /. 
'*  .1/.,  140-9- 
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too  scanty  to  allow  an  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
formulas  to  which  the  term  is  now  applied. 

The  evidence  from  the  New  Hebrides  is  thus  indecisive 
but  so  far  as  the  Banks  Islands  are  concerned,   it  is  clear 
that  prayer  is  definitely  associated  with  ghosts  and  not  with 
spirits. 


Offerings. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  offerings  where  we 
shall  hnd  less  simple  conditions.  In  southern  Melanesia 
oHenngs  are  made  in  connection  with  both  ghosts  and  spirits. 
1  he  offerings  to  ghosts  differ  from  those  of  the  Solomons  in 
that  they  have  a  less  formal  character,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  the  offerings  of  the  south  resemble  the  less  formal 
offerings  of  the  Solomons.  Throughout  Melanesia  it  is 
customary  to  throw  a  small  portion  of  food  to  the  dead'  •  if 
as  I  s^uppose,  the  cult  of  the  dead  is  of  immigrant  origin, 'we 
should  thus  have  evidence  that  this  informal,  and  more  or  less 
domestic,  religious  practice  of  the  immigrants  has  persisted 
wherever  their  influence  has  reached. 

In  addition  to  these  habitual  and  domestic  offerings,  there 
are  in  the  Solomons  a  number  of  occasions  on  which  offerings 
are  made  to  the  dead  on  special  occasions  and  with  special  rites 
These  more  formal  offerings  to  the  dead  appear  to  be  un- 
represented in  the  Banks  or  New  Hebrides  e.xcept  in  so  far 
as  the  offerings  of  kava  made  on  important  occasions  are  to 
be  so  regarded.  Outside  the  secret  organisations,  then  it 
would  seem  that  the  offerings  to  the  dead  made  in  southern 
Melanesia  are  sim  '<■  and  informal.  On  my  scheme,  we  have 
to  suppose  that  the  more  formal  offerings  to  the  dead  have 
been  embodied  in  the  ritual  of  the  secret  organisations,  and 
that  only  the  more  domestic  offerings  of  the  immigrants 
have  persisted  in  ordinary  life. 

So  far,  the  facts  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
according  to  the  scheme  of  this  book.  It  is  when  we  consider 
the  oftenngs  made  in  connection  with  vui  that  we  find  condi- 
tions which  it  is  less  easy  to  fit  in  with  this  scheme. 

In  the  Banks  Islands  the  offerings  to  vui,  as  well  as  the 
;ict  ot  ottering,  are  called  oloolo,  but  when  used  of  the  action 
It  :?  noteworthy  that  the  word  is  associated  with  the  man  who 
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carries  out  the  rite  rather  than  with  the  vui  in  connection 
with  which  the  offerinjf  is  made.  A  man  who  wishes  to 
obt^iin  a  benefit  of  a  certain  kind  };oes  to  one  who  is  known  to 
possess  a  stone  or  other  object  by  means  of  which  that  beneht 
may  be  procured.  He  jjives  money  or  other  offering,  and  in 
so  doin}(,  he  is  said  to  oloolo  to  the  man.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  idea  of  offering  to  a  non-human  being  which  is 
clearly  present  in  offerings  to  a  ghost.  Further,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  definite  formulas  aie  used  ;  at  any  rate  none 
have  been  recorded  by  Ur  Codringun.  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
especial  significance  that,  even  when  a  man  has  been  making 
an  offering  at  a  stone  or  other  abiding  place  of  a  vni,  he  does 
not  pray  to  the  vui,  but  to  the  ghost  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
particular  mystery'.  _ 

In  the  northern  New  Hebrides  offerings  are  made  m 
connection  with  both  ghosts  and  spirits.  As  in  the  Banks 
Islands,  however,  the  offering  in  the  latter  case  is  not  made  to 
the  vui,  but  to  the  man  who  owns  the  object  or  place  connected 
with  the  vtii.  Further,  it  is  significant  that  in  the  only  tvvo 
cases  in  which  Dr  Codrington  gives  formulas,  the  offering  in 
one  case  was  made  to  ghosts  and  in  the  other  to  a  vui  ot  the 
personal  varietv  called  Tagaro. 

An  import.-;!  r  distinction  between  the  formal  ofterings  of 
northern  and  southern  Melanesia  is  that  in  the  former  the 
offerings  to  the  ghosts  are  burnt,  a  practice  unknown  in  the 
south.  I  must  be  content  here  to  point  out  this  distinction  ; 
I   shall  return  to   the  meaning  of  burnt-offerings  in  a  later 

chapter.  .     u  •      u 

I  have  now  given  a  body  of  evidence  that,  both  in  the 
Banks  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides,  the  beliefs  which 
underiie  the  offerings  in  connection  with  spirits  are  of  a 
different  order  from  those  implied  in  the  prayers  and  offer- 
ino-s  to  the  dead.  The  latter  are  cleariy  addressed  or  offered 
directly  to  the  ghosts,  but  it  would  seem  that  offerings 
are  not  made  to  the  vui  in  the  same  kind  of  sense,  while 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  which  can  be  called  prayer  in 
the  cult  of  this  class  of  being.  The  relations  believed  to  exist 
between  human  beings  and  spirits  are  evidendy  of  a  different 
order  from  those  believed  to  exist  between  human  beings  and 
ghosts.  We  have  seen  that  the  latter  have  a  definitely 
religious  character,  but  in  the  case  of  the  vui,  it  is  precisely  the 
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evidence  for  this  religious  character  which  is  lacking.  The 
nature  of  the  offerings  in  connection  with  a  vui  gives  no 
indication  of  a  belief  that  the  offerer  comes  into  relation  with 
a  higher  power,  or  even  of  a  belief  that  the  man  to  whom  the 
offering  is  made  comes  into  such  relation.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  resemble  that  which  is  followed  when  a 
man  pays  the  owner  of  a  spell  or  other  magical  instrument. 
I  he  offerings  seem  to  be  of  a  special  kind,  not  easy  to  class 
with  actions  we  know  elsewhere.  They  do  not  fit  readily  into 
eith(  the  magical  or  religious  categories,  partaking  in  some 
degree  of  the  nature  of  both.  They  suggest  such  a  condition 
as  we  might  expect  to  result  from  the  blending  of  two  kinds 
of  belief  belonging  to  two  different  cults. 


Ghosts  and  spirits. 

The  different  nature  of  the  offerings  made  to  ghosts  and 
spirits  in  southern  Melanesia  suggests  that  they  are  two  kinds 
of  superhuman  beings  belonging  to  two  different  cultures  ;  I 
have  now  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  assign  them  to 
the  peoples  by  whom  I  suppose  the  existing  culture  of  southern 
Melanesia  to  have  been  formed. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  my  scheme,  the  ghosts 
together  with  the  prayers  and  offerings  directed  to  them' 
must  be  assigned  to  the  kava-people,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  prayers  called  tataro  are  closely  connected  with  the 
use  of  kava.  In  the  Banks  Islands  it  is  customary  to  utter 
tataro  when  drinking  kava,  while  in  the  Torres  Islands 
prayers  are  offered  whenever  kava  is  used,  these  being  offered 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  as  in  the  Banks  Islands.  It  is  clear 
that  the  use  of  kava  is  even  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  cult  of  ghosts  than  the  association  of  the  practice  with  the 
secret  institutions  would  by  itself  indicate. 

When  we  pass  to  the  cult  of  vui  or  spirits,  the  matter 
becomes  more  difficult.  If  I  am  right  in  assigning  the  practice 
of  magic  to  the  dual  people,  the  clear  connection  of  the  vui 
with  magic  suggests  that  these  beings  were  also  connected 
with  the  dual  people,  but  the  question  would  still  remain 
whether  the  belief  in  these  spirits  was  held  by  the  dual  people 
or  whether  it  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  their  inter- 
action with  the  kava-people ;  it  is  possible  that  the  belief  in 
VUI  might  have  arisen  through  an  animistic  interpretation  by 
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the  kava-people  of  practices  followed  by  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
which  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  were  not  connected  with  a 
belief  in  any  spiritual  agency.  .-  »•     . 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  there  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  vni ;  those  without  personal  names  who  seem  to 
be  concerned  in  magical  and  other  rites,  and  t/Ki  with  special 
names  such  as  Kwat.  Marawa  and  Tagaro.  I  shall  consider 
the  named  vui  later,  and  for  the  present  shall  deal  only  with 
the  unnamed  variety.  ...         u 

A  striking  feature  of  the  unnamed  vut  is  that  they  are 
definitely  localised  ;  they  are  local  spirits.  Not  only  are  they 
said  to  have  definite  haunts  or  abiding  places  in  the  banks 
Islands,  but  the  rites  connected  with  them  are  performed  in 
definite  places.  In  the  northern  New  Hebrides,  also  the 
offerings  connected  with  vui  are  not  made  to  the  vui  them- 
selves, but  to  the  man  who  owns  the  place  connected  with  the 
vui.  It  would  seem  as  if  ownership  of  a  locality  carried  with 
it  ownership  of  the  imi  connected  with  the  locality. 

This  local  character  of  the  vui  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the 
account  of  possession  I  have  given  in  the  first  volume 
(p  164).  A  man  may  be  possessed  either  by  a  tamate  or  a 
vui,  and  especial  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  condition  produced  by  the  action  of  a  vui,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  gismana  to  discover  the  place  of  the  vut. 
Moreover,  when  the  vui  has  thus  been  localised,  the  gismana 
cannot  himself  effect  the  cure,  but  has  recourse  to  the  assis- 
tance  of  another  man  who  has  special  powers  in  connection 
with  that  vui,  probably  the  owner  of  the  place  where  the  vui 
lives.  There  is  no  such  need  to  discover  the  place  of  a 
tamate  which  has  possessed  a  sick  person. 

This  condition  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
the  zmi  are  local  spirits  belonging  to  the  indigenous  owners  of 
the  soil,  while  the  gismana  is  a  representative  of  an  immigrant 
culture  who  can  divine  the  cause  of  an  illness,  but  is  obliged 
to  call  in  a  representative  of  the  indigenous  culture  if  he 
should  find  that  the  mischief  has  been  produced  by  a  local 
spirit.  The  local  character  of  the  vui  is  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  idea  that  they  are  beings  connected  with 
the  dual  people  which  have  continued  to  play  an  important 
part  in  magical  and  religious  practices  long  after  a  new  cult 
of  ghosts  had  been  introduced  by  an  immigrant  people.  We 
seem  to  have  here  only  a  somewhat  exceptional  exampu-  of 
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the  world-wide  persistence  of  the  beliefs  id  practices  of  an 
ancient  cult  long  after  the  introduction  and  acceptance  of  a 
new  reli^rion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ),'reat  prominence  of  spirits 
in  the  cults  of  southern  Melanesia  is  due  to  the  introduced  cult 
of  ghosts  havinjf  been  embedded  in  a  secret  ritual,  so  that  it 
did  not  come  into  open  conflict  with  the  earlier  ideas  and 
practices.  In  most  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  the  later  and 
mtroduced  cults  which  are  exercised  openly  so  that  they  are 
obvious  to  all,  while  the  ancient  cults  are  practised  secretly  or 
unobtrusively,  and  are  only  to  be  discovered  by  careful  investi- 
gation. It  is  thoroujfhiy  in  accordance  with  my  scheme  of 
Melanesian  history  that  in  southern  Melanesia  it  should  be  the 
cult  of  j^'hosts  which  requires  looking'  for',  whiN-  the  cult  of 
spirits  is  the  prominent  and  obvious  feature  of  the  magical  and 
relii,nous  rites. 

It  is.  however,  part  of  my  scheme  that  the  rites  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  secret  ritual  of  southern  Melanesia  are  present 
in  the  open  cult  of  the  Solomons,  and  in  accordance  wilh  this 
idea,  we  find  that  j^hosts  are  prominent  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Solomons,  while  the  cult  of  spirits  is  far  less 
obvious.  The  people  of  the  Solomons  believe  botl  in  ghosts 
and  spirits,  but  it  is  to  the  ghosts  especially  that  offerings  are 
made  and  prayers  are  uttered. 

The  study  of  the  magical  and  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
of  Melanesia  thus  leads  us  to  the  view  that  their  two  main 
groups  have  been  derived  from  two  peoples.  Beliefs  and 
practices  of  a  purely  religious  character  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  dead  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
kava-peopie,  while  a  belief  in  spirits  connected  with  certain 
iocalitiev  and  concerned  both  with  magic  and  religion,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  earlier  dual  jjeople. 

1  propos  now  to  consider  briefly  how  far  the  Polynesian 
fvitwncj  a.  ords  with  the  ascription  of  the  two  classes  of 
fe^i  jnd  ractice  to  iirferent  peoples.  We  should  expect  to 
^nt  m:  Jifriet  in  ghosts  connected  with  the  kava-people,  and 
air  o«i«  n  spirits  with  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in 
the  sarnag  rsositior.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  go  very  far  in 
iki-s  au=i.i.  ?or  the  simple  reason  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 

TSK  iisoErusive  character  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  in  the  Banks  Islands  has 
i«eer  »iei  excmpliticu  by  .Speiser  (Sudsee,  Unvald,  KannibaUn^  p.  269).  During  a 
rccen^is^t  u  ihese  isiand-.  he  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  cult  which  is  yet 
jc;  ,'.,  m.....;^;.'  iicaciu  ill  iiic  aei-rei  ritual. 
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details  of  the  religious  rites  of  Polynesia.  If  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  had  devoted  to  the  study  of  ritual  o\^e. 
hundredth  part  of  the  time  and  trouble  they  have  spent  in  the 
collection  of  tales  and  legends,  the  case  would  have  been  very 

different.  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  made  much  use 
of  the  fact  that  magic  is  absent  from  the  culture  of  Tikopia, 
and  I  may  first  inquire,  whether  this  absence  of  magic  holds 
good  of  Polynesia  in  general.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
it  does  not.  Magic  closely  comparable  with  that  of  the  Banks 
Islands  exists,  though  it  probably  took  a  relatively  unimportant 
place  in  Polynesian  culture.  Thus,  in  Tahiti  there  were  men 
called  manatiaa  who  brought  misfortune  upon  persons  whose 
hair,  saliva,  clothes,  etc.,  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  and 
submit  to  certain  rites',  and  similar  magical  rites  have  been 
recorded  elsewhere  in  Polynesia'.  It  is  part  of  my  general 
scheme  that  Tikopia  differs  from  other  parts  of  Poly- 
nesia in  the  predominant  share  which  the  kava-people  have 
taken  in  the  production  of  its  culture.  It  will  therefore  be 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  this  scheme  to  suppose  that  the 
absence  of  magic  in  Tikopia  and  its  presence  in  Tahiti  point 
to  the  connection  of  magic  with  the  earlier  inhabitants  who 
interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 

I  have  now  to  inquire  whether  we  can  distinguish  any 
sacred  beings  in  Polynesia  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  ghosts  and  spirits  of  Melanesia.  In 
spite  of  the  great  development  which  the  ideas  of  the  Poly- 
nesians on  such  matters  have  evidently  undergone,  I  believe 
that  this  is  still  possible.  In  Tikopia  it  stands  beyond  all 
question  (i,  315)  that  the  ghosts  of  dead  ancestors  and 
relatives,  as  well  as  animals,  are  atua,  and  though  the  con- 
notation of  the  word  seems  to  have  become  wider  in  other 
parts  of  Polynesia,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  still  includes 
both  the  ancestors  and  the  animals  which,  if  I  am  right  in 
my  view  of  Oceanic  totemism,  are  closely  connected  with 
dead  ancestors'. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  Polynesia  possesses  any 
class  of  beings  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  the  vui  of  Melanesia.     In  the  hierarchy  of  sacred  beings  m 

'  Moerenhout,  i»i».  «V.  I.  540-  ,         „  u   j  ,  .» 

»  Krusenstern,  Voyagt  round  the  world,  London,  1813,  1,  p.  173-4     Kaaiguet, 

Les  derniers  Sauvages,  \i&2,  ^  it/^  ^     .,  „       , 

»  See  Mocrcnhout,  op.  cit.  \,  444  and  454  :  Manner,  op.  at.  II,  ic*. 
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Tahiti  one  class  is  formed  by  beings  called  (it.  The  tit  were 
little  respected,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  images  might 
be  sold  or  broken,  just  as  we  might  expect  if  they  were  the 
gods  of  an  indigenous  people  who  had  been  supplanted  by 
introduced  beings  of  a  higher  order.  They  seem  to  have  had 
to  some  extent  a  local  character,  for  one  of  their  functions  was 
to  mark  boundaries.  Most  important,  however,  from  my 
present  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  it  was  through  the  agency 
of  the  tii  that  the  magical  effects  of  the  manatiaa  were  pro- 
duced'. The  tii  thus  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  vui 
of  southern  Melanesia  that  they  probably  formed  an  element 
in  the  culture  of  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the 
sitting  position,  and  thus  provide  us  with  another  instance  of 
the  part  taken  by  this  people  in  the  dual  culture. 

The  comparison  of  Melanesian  beliefs  and  practices  with 
those  of  Polynesia  thus  suggests  that  the  ancestral  ghosts 
belong  to  the  culture  of  the  kava-people,  and  that  the  local 
spirits  are  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  people  who  interred 
their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  the  dual  people  of  Melanesia 
having  derived  the  beliefs  and  practices  associated  with  the 
vui  from  this  people'. 

I  have  now  to  return  to  the  class  of  vui  I  have  hitherto 
left  on  one  side,  those  with  special  names  such  as  Kwat  and 
Marawa  in  the  Banks  Islands,  and  Tagaro  and  Subwe  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  stories  about  the  beings  of  the  two 
groups  of  islands  are  evidently  but  different  versions  of  one 
and  the  same  narrative ;  the  brothers  of  Kwat  in  the  Banks 
are  called  Tangaroa,  a  word  which  is  evidently  allied  to  the 
Tagaro  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Further,  the  resemblance  with 
names  of  legendary  persons  in  Polynesia  can  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Melanesian  ideas  have  either  been  introduced  from 
Polynesia,  or  have  had  a  common  origin  in  the  two  areas. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  question  arises  whether  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  kava-people  or  to  the  earlier  settlers. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  in  the  Polynesian 
evidence  which  allows  us  to  make  this  ascription  with  any 
confidence.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  beings  are  classed 
with  vui  in  Melanesia  suggests  that  they  belong  to  the  earlier 
culture.  It  scsms  unlikely  that  the  term  vui  would  have  been 
transferred  from  the  spirits  connected  with  stones  and  other 

•  Moerenhout,  I,  458. 

'  For  further  light  on  the  nature  of  the  imi^  see  II,  ^7q, 
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inanimate  objects  to  the  definitely  anthropomorphic  Kwat  and 
Tagaro.  The  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a  thorough 
comparison  of  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  mythologies  in 
relation  to  the  general  culture  of  the  two  areas  ;  I  must  be 
content  to  suggest  that  the  Melanesian  terminology  points  to 
the  connection  of  these  beings  with  the  people  who  interred 
their  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 


SUN  AND  MOON  ;   STONE-WORK ;   INCISION ;  TATTOOING 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  chapter  to  deal  with  certain  features  of 
Oceanic  culture  about  which  I  have  myself  recorded  little  new, 
but  which  are  yet  so  important  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  them  in  silence.  I  shall  first  consider  the  place  occupied 
by  cults  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  religion  of  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia,  and  then  show  that  the  distribution  of  the  cult  of 
the  sun  stands  in  some  relation  to  that  of  he  ancient  stone- 
work which  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Oceania.  I  shall  also 
consider  in  this  chapter  the  subjects  of  incision  and  tattooing. 


The  Sun. 

In  the  collection  of  facts  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  book,  there  seems  at  first  sight  little  to  suggest  that  the 
sun  takes  any  important  place  in  the  religion  of  Melanesia. 
Representations  of  the  sun  in  stone  are  found  in  the  New 
Hebrides',  but  it  is  only  the  evidence  of  Moerenhout'  pointing 
to  a  cult  of  the  sun  having  been  the  underlying  motive  of  the 
celebrations  of  tne  Areoi  societies  of  eastern  Polynesia  which 
has  led  me  to  see  that  there  are  features  of  the  secret  rites  of 
Melanesia  which  can  be  referred  to  a  similar  motive.  The  legend 
of  the  origin  of  Tamate  liwoa  (i,  107)  has  certain  incidents 
which  point  strongly,  if  not  decisively,  to  Wetmatliwo  having 
been  a  personification  of  the  sun.  The  great  light  which  filled 
the  house  when  Wetmatliwo  was  shown  to  his  wife's  parents 
and  his  disappearance  by  sinking  into  the  ground  are  just  such 
features  as  we  should  expect  if  he  were  a  representative  of  the 
sun. 


'  See  next  section  on  the  muon,  p.  426. 

*  Voyages  aux  f'a  du  grand  oc^an,  Paris,  1837,  i, 
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The  ritual  of  the  Tamate  liwoa  society  includes  only  one 
feature  which  suggests  any  connection  with  the  sun.  The  six 
stakes  which  a  candidate  has  to  clasp  during  his  initiation  are 
arranged  from  east  to  west',  a  mode  of  orientation  of  which  I 
have  recorded  only  one  other  example'  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Banks  Islands.  This  mode  of  arrangement  suggests  that 
the  movement  of  the  candidate  towards  the  representation  of 
his  death,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  motive  of  the  ritual,  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  movements.  There  are  a  few  other 
fragments  of  our  knowledj^e  about  the  Tamate  societies  which 
suggest  a  connection  with  the  sun.  The  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  Tamate  liwoa  is  a  figure  with  rays,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  conventional  diamond-shaped  demit,  which 
is  cicatrised  on  the  bodies  of  men  in  Uripiv  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  is  also  surrounded  by  rays'.  Further,  the  drawing 
of  Tamate  liwoa  shown  in  PI.  IX  is  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  representations  of  the  sun,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Sukwe,  Wometeloa  or  Wemeteloa,  means 
"  the  man  in  the  sun." 

In  the  Matambala  of  the  Solomons  the  connection  with 
the  sun  is  more  definite  ;  imaees  of  the  sun  were  kept  in  the 
vunutha  or  sacred  houses  of  this  society*. 

According  to  Moerenhout  the  ritual  of  the  Areois  in  the 
Marquesas  had  a  seasonal  character  and  celebrated  the  annual 
death  and  re-birth  of  the  sun.  In  the  Tamate  societies  of  the 
Banks  Islands,  there  is  a  belief  in  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
tamate'',  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  seasonal  character. 
In  the  Solomons,  however,  this  was  present,  for  though  the 
celebrations  only  occurred  at  intervals  of  several  years,  they 
took  place  at  a  definite  season. 

There  are  thus  a  number  of  features  of  the  secret  societies 
of  Melanesia  which  suggest  that  the  cult  of  the  sun  may  have 
formed  part  of  their  ritual.  If,  as  I  suppose,  the  ritual  of 
these  societies  represents  the  religious  cult  of  the  kava-people, 
it  follows  that  the  sun  must  have  been  an  important  object 
of  this  cult.  I  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  cult  which 
was  embedded  in  the  secret  ritual  of  the  Banks  Islands 
became  part  of  the   open    religious   cult  of  other  parts   of 

'  '.  'O'-    .  »  I,  147- 

'  SomerviUe, /oar//.  Anth.  Inst.  XXIII,  371. 

<  Codrington,  M.,  94  ;   see  also  Ray,  Zeitsch.  f.  afrikan.  u.  ozean.  Sirachen, 
1897,  III,  217. 
"  1,  111,  118. 
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Melanesia ;  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  the  sun 
revered  in  the  Solomons,  and  there  is  definite  evidence  of 
such  reverence.  In  Guadalcanar,  ofierings  are  made  to  the 
sun  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  as  part  of  the  religious 
ceremonial  of  the  people',  while  the  sun  forms  an  important 
motive  in  the  decorative  art  of  the  Buin  district  of  Bougain- 
ville'. These  instances  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  existence  of  the  cult  which  I  suppose  else- 
where to  have  become  part  of  the  secret  ritual'. 

If  a  cult  of  the  sun  is  thus  to  be  assigned  to  the  kava- 
people,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  prominent  in  the  religion 
of  Polynesia.  We  have  at  present,  however,  no  evidence  of 
its  existence  ;  all  I  can  now  suggest,  as  an  explanation  of  this 
absence,  is  that  in  Polynesia  the  sun  has  become  a  god  whose 
original  nature  has  been  obscured  by  the  acquisition  of  anthro- 
pomorphic characters. 

The  presence  of  a  cult  of  the  sun  as  an  element  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  raises  the  question 
whether  the  cult  belonged  to  the  original  migration  of  the 
kava-people  vhich  I  suppose  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  foundation  of  the  societies,  or  whether  it  was  an  addition 
to  the  ritual  of  the  societies  which  resulted  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  later  migration.  It  may  first  be  noted  that  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  the  Tamate  liwoa  of  Mota  that  we  have  at 
present  any  evidence  of  a  hidden  cult  of  the  sun,  and  that  this 
society  is  believed  to  have  come  to  this  island  from  elsewhere. 
There  is  definite  evidence  in  the  formulas  used  during  initia- 
tion (see  I,  102)  that  the  society  is  connected  with  Ureparapara 
and  the  Torres  Islands.  It  is  therefore  important  that,  little 
as  we  know  about  Ureparapara,  there  is  evidence  that  its 
culture  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Banks  Islands.  In  this  islatid  the  dead  are  buried  in  the 
upright  position,  and  this  island  and  the  adjacent  islet  of 
Rowa  seem  to  have  been  especially  the  home  of  the  malo-saru, 
and  consequently  of  the  loom.  If  tradition  is  right  in  assign- 
ing the  Tamate  liwoa  to  Ureparapara,  it  will  become  probable 
that  the  cult  of  the  sun  and  the  upright  position  after  death, 

'  I,  244. 

'  Thumwald,  Forschungen  auf  d.  Salomo-Inseln  u.  d.  Bismarck- A rchipel, 
Berlin,  1912,  I,  Tafel  XII;  also  Ethnopsycholot;ische  Studien  an  Siidseevblkern, 
Leipzig,  1913,  Tafel  XXI. 

'  It  may  he  noted  f^nax  representations  of  the  sun  art  »d  in  the  Hanks  Islands 
when  sunshine  is  being  produced  by  "magic"  (see  Codn.    .on,  M.,  184). 
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perhaps  also  the  loom  and  its  products,  are  due  to  some 
relatively  late  migration,  possibly  of  the  secondary  order, 
which  had  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  organisation  founded 
long  before  by  the  original  migration  of  the  kava-people. 


The  Moon. 

In  several  cases  in  which  the  sun  is  the  object  of  ritual  in 
Melanesia,  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  moon.  Thus,  the 
moon  is  one  of  the  objects  images  of  which  were  kept  in  the 
sacr  '  ouses  of  the  Matambala  of  Florida,  and  the  moon  is 
also  associated  with  the  sun  as  a  tindalo  in  Guadalcanar. 

In  some  parts  of  the  New  Hebrides,  also,  representations 
of  the  sun  and  moon  have  been  found.  Thus,  in  the  small 
island  of  Mau.  near  Efate,  Somerville'  was  shown  a  large 
stone  with  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon  carved  on  it, 
and  he  also  saw  in  Malikolo  a  demit  stone  on  which  were 
painted  objects  he  supposed  to  be  the  crescent  moon  and  a 
rainbow.  In  Anaiteum  Inglis'  saw  two  large  blocks  of  stone, 
the  larger  of  which  was  called  the  sun  and  the  other  the  moon. 
There  is  a  belief  in  these  islands  that  the  moon  is  the  wife 
of  the  sun',  and  in  Anaiteum  the  moon  is  honoured  by  songs, 
dances,  and  offerings  of  food*. 

This  association  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  would  suggest 
that  both  are  to  be  assigned  to  one  people,  viz.  those  who 
introduced  the  use  of  kava.  The  connection  of  the  moon  with 
the  kava-people  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the  cult  which 
I  have  recorded  from  Vanikolo.  The  moon,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  creator  of  the  Vanikolans  and  their  world,  is  promi- 
nent in  a  rite  of  which  the  skulls  of  the  dead  and  kava  form 
other  elements  (see  i,  226). 

One  point,  however,  raises  doubts.  I  was  told  of  the 
Vanikolo  rites  by  a  native  of  the  Banks  Islands,  who  was  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  Torres  Islands,  and  he  was  quite 
confident  that  in  neither  group  of  islands  was  there  anything 
like  the  practices  of  Vanikolo.  This  might  suggest  that 
some  influence  has  come  into  Vanikolo,  and  also  into  the 
southern  New  Hebrides,  which  has  not  reached  other  parts  of 

'  Journ.  Anth.  Inst.  1894,  xxill,  9  and  1 1. 
"  In  the  New  Hebrides.,  1887,  p.  3a 

'  Lawrie,  Rep.  Austral.  Ass.  1892,  iv,  p.  712;  see  also  D.  Macdonald,  Oceania^ 
1889,  p.  173. 

*  Lawrie,  loc.  cit. 
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Melanesia.  Since,  however,  the  cult  of  the  moon  should,  if 
it  belonged  to  the  culture  of  the  kava-people,  have  become 
part  of  the  secret  ritual,  the  absence  is  not  surprising;  it  is 
possible  that  further  knowledge  will  show  the  presence  of 
features  derived  from  a  cult  of  the  moon  in  the  ritual  of 
Melanesian  "  ghost  "  societies. 

Stone-work. 

In  many  parts  of  Oceania  structures  and  images  of  stone 
are  to  be  found,  the  manufacture  of  which  seems  quite  beyond 
the  present  powers  and  imple  nents  of  the  people,  and  in  most 
cases  the  present  inhabitants  «  o  not  know  when  and  by  whom 
these  objects  were  made.  If  it  is  possible  to  bring  these  struc- 
tures into  relation  with  other  features  of  Oceanic  culture  to 
which  an  immigrant  origin  has  been  assigned,  we  shall  have 
taken  a  definite  step  towards  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  mysterious  problems  of  Oceanic  ethnology. 

I  will  begin  by  describing  the  distribution  and  nature  of 
stone-work  in  Melanesia.  The  island  in  which  it  is  most 
abundant,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  is  Santa  Maria 
in  the  Banks  Islands.  Dr  Codrington  has  described  and 
illustrated'  stone-buildings  in  this  island,  including  a  miniature 
trilithon,  and  the  ^aw/a/ shown  in  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  i  is  decorated 
with  figures  in  human  form  worked  in  stone.  Recendy, 
Freeth'  and  Speiser'  have  shown  that  structures  of  worked 
stones  are  even  more  abundant  in  Santa  Maria  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.  The  island  is  covered  with  stone-walls 
to  such  an  extent  that  altogether  they  must  be  several  hun- 
dred kilometres  in  length ;  they  are  as  high  as  a  man,  partly 
built  of  great  blocks  of  basalt  and  must  have  cost  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  to  construct.  Both  Freeth  and  Speiser  note 
the  presence  in  many  of  the  basalt  blocks  of  round  or  oval 
hollows,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  wash-basin,  evidently  arte- 
facts which  can  only  have  been  made  by  a  gigantic  amount 
of  labour,  or  perhaps  more  probably,  by  very  prolonged  use 
of  some  kind.  Freeth  also  records  the  occurrence  in  Santa 
Maria  of  mounds  of  earth  as  high  as  a  man's  shoulder. 

The  stone-work  in  the  Banks  Islands  is  not  limited  to 
Santa  Maria.     I  saw  a  block  of  worked  stone  in  Mota  which 

'  M.,  302  and  frontispiece. 

*  Southern  Cross  Log,  1913,  XIX,  12. 

3  Sudsee,  UrwcM,  Kannibalen,  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  269. 
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was  said  to  have  come  from  an  ancient  gamal  (i,  22),  and 
there  are  also  examples  of  worked  stone  in  Loh  in  the  Torres 
Islands. 

The  recent  work  of  Speiser  shows  that  similar  stone-work 
exists  in  the  northern  New  Hebrides.  In  the  island  of  Malo, 
to  the  south  of  Santo,  there  are  walls  and  high  platforms  of 
stone,  sometimes  very  finely  worked,  closely  resembling  those 
of  Santa  Maria'.  In  other  islands  Speiser  found  stone  struc- 
tures which  had  a  definite  function  in  relation  with  the  dead. 
Thus,  in  Ambrym  the  skulls  of  the  dead  are  placed  on  stone 
tables'.  In  Vao,  a  litde  islatid  north-east  of  Malikolo,  Speiser 
saw  a  stone  "  aitar  "  in  a  hut  devoted  to  the  ancestor-cult,  under 
which  he  suppos'  1  the  head  of  an  ancestor  to  be  buried'. 
Again,  he  ill*  "Urates  a  table  for  offerings  from  south  Malikolo 
which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  dolmen*,  and  in  Aurora 
he  saw  stone-rings  which  were  said  to  mark  the  graves  of 
chiefs,  together  with  stone  monoliths  as  high  as  a  man*. 

In  the  Solomons  we  know  of  stone-work  only  in  the  island 
of  Ysabel,  where  it  takes  the  form  of  stone  forts  said  to  have 
been  erected  as  a  defence  against  head-hunters*. 

Dr  Codrington  states  that  the  stone-work  described  by 
him  was  recent,  having  been  made  by  a  man  who  had  not 
long  been  dead,  and  the  stone  structures  of  Loh  are  also  said 
to  be  recent,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  stone-work  of  this  part  of  Melanesia  is  very  ancient. 
This  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  the  stone-walls  and  earth- 
mounds  of  Santa  Maria  which  are  ascribed  to  the  labours  of 
a  people  called  Mala-vui  or  Mala-tuniun  who  are  said  to  have 
had  no  houses,  to  have  slept  in  the  bush  like  animals,  and  to 
have  had  little  or  no  sense.  They  are  said  to  have  built  the 
walls,  heaped  up  the  mounds  and  made  the  hollows  in  the 
stones  at  the  bidding  of  the  few  "normal  human  beings"  who 
then  existed. 

The  use  of  some  of  the  stone-work  as  part  of  club-houses 
in  the  Banks  Islands,  and  the  evident  connection  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  northern  New  Hebrides  with  the  cult  of  the  dead 
suggests  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people,  either 
to  the  main  body  of  this  people,  or  to  a  special  migration 
which  may  have  brought  the  cult  of  the  sun.    It  will  be  noted 

'  op.  cit.  p.  207. 


'  op.  cit.  p.  210. 
'  Op.  cit.  p.  71. 
'   Op.  lit.  opp    p. 
'  Op.  cit.  p.  100. 


sec  also  Somcrville,  op.  cit.  p.  ii. 

•  Codrington,  .)/.,  302. 
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that  the  distribution  of  the  stone-work  is  just  as  it  should 
be  if  it  were  made  by  those  who  founded  the  secret  organisa- 
tions. Not  only  are  the  Banks,  Torres  and  northern  New 
Hebrides  the  special  home  of  secret  societies  in  Melanesia,  but 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Matambala  of  Florida  came  from 
Ysabel,  where  stone- work  is  also  found. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  stone-walls  and  earth-mounds 
of  Santa  Maria  is  just  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  if  these 
objects  were  made  by  an  indigenous  people  at  the  bidding  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  few  immigrants,  such  as  the  kava- 
people,  who  regarded  themselves  as  normal  human  beings 
and  the  natives  as  hardly  human.  It  is  of  especial  in- 
terest that  the  indigenous  people  should  have  been  called 
Maia-vui,  for  this  is  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  my 
ascription  of  vui  to  the  dual  people  (see  11,  419).  It  suggests 
that  the  dual  people  themselves  may  have  been  regarded  as 
vui,  and  it  becomes  possible  that  the  non-human  character 
now  ascribed  to  the  vui  may  be  only  the  outcome  of  the  belief 
of  the  kava-people  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  were  hardly 
human.  The  Santa  Maria  tradition  suggests  that  the  inti 
are  the  ghosts  of  the  dual  people. 

If  the  forts  of  Ysabel  were  constructed  as  a  defence  against 
head-hunters,  they  must  be  much  later  than  the  advent  of  the 
kava-people,  but  we  can  ascribe  the  use  of  stone-work  as  a 
means  of  defence  to  ideas  introduced  by  the  kava-people. 
Similarly,  it  is  probable  that  the  recent  examples  of  stone- 
work in  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands  are  due  to  the  tradition 
or  actual  presence  of  such  work  in  the  places  where  the  recent 
examples  have  been  executed. 

In  Polynesia  and  Micronesia,  also,  there  is  a  correspondence 
in  the  distribution  of  stone  monuments  and  of  secret  societies', 
and  one  feature  of  this  correspondence  stands  in  an  especially 
close  relation  to  the  scheme  of  this  book.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  marae  of  the  Society  Islands  and  the 
Marquesas  were  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  sun  which 
I  suppose  to  be  embodied  in  the  rites  of  the  Areois.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  orientation  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
marae  in  the  only  case  where  this  has  been  recorded.  Captain 
Cook  states'  that  the  enclosure  of  the  marae  of  Oamo  in 
Tahiti  was  to  the  east  of  the  pyramidal  platform,  which  implies 

'  I  shall  ronsider  this  subject  fully  in  a  paper  to  be  published  shortly. 
'■  Captain  Cook's  Journal,  London,  1893,  p.  83. 
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that  the  pyramid  was  at  the  western  end,  and  that  the  whole 
structure  was  oriented  in  nn  east-west  direction.  It  is  there- 
fore a  striking  fact  that  the  nanga  of  Fiji  should  not  only  have 
been  compared  to  a  marae  by  more  than  one  of  those  who 
have  described  it,  but  the  orientation  of  its  length  was  from 
east  to  west,  while  structures  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids 
were  placed  at  the  eastern  ends  of  two  of  the  enclosures  of 
which  the  nanga  was  composed'. 

In  spite  of  the  pyramids  being  at  the  east  end  in  one  case 
and  at  the  west  end  in  the  other,  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  kinds  of  building,  each  connected  with  a  secret  organisa- 
tion, is  so  close  as  to  leave  little  doubt  about  their  common 
origin.  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  Nanga  of  Fiji  can 
have  been  due  to  any  direct  Polynesian  influence.  Tradition 
points  clearly  to  introduction  from  the  west  rather  than  from 
the  east,  and  ascribes  this  introduction  to  small  dark  men 
who  certainly  cannot  have  been  Polynesians.  If  native 
traditions  have  any  value  at  all,  the  introduction  of  the  Nanga 
into  Fiji  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  influence  from  some 
other  part  of  Melanesia.  Further,  it  is  not  among  the 
Tongans  or  other  near  neighbours  of  the  Fijians  that  we  meet 
with  the  structures  most  nearly  allied  to  the  nanga,  but  in  the 
remote  islands  of  the  eastern  Pacific.  These  facts  make  the 
resemblance  between  the  nanga  and  the  Polynesian  marae 
all  the  more  remarkable.  They  show  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  structures  of  Tahiti  and  Fiji  is  not  the  result  of 
recent  movements  from  Polynesia  to  Melanesia,  but  is  due  to 
an  element  common  to  the  two  cultures  which  has  its  roots  in 
a  very  remote  past.  It  is  probable  that  further  research  will 
bring  to  light  other  examples  of  stone  structures  related  to  the 
«a«ra  and  marae,  bat  at  present  it  would  seem  as  if  we  have 
in  Fiji  and  Tahiti  two  isolated  remnants  of  a  mode  of  archi- 
tecture associated  with  sacred  rites  which  belonged  to  an 
immigrant  people.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
Fijian  secret  cult  was  connected  with  the  sun,  but  if  the  nanga 
of  Fiji  is  the  representative  of  the  marae  of  Tahiti,  and  if  the 
latter  is  connected  with  a  cult  of  the  sun.  it  will  become 
probable  that  a  cult  of  the  sun  formed  at  least  one  of  the 
motives  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Fijian  organisation. 

The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  megalithic  archi- 
tecture in  Oceania  are  the  trilithons  of  Tonga,  and  we  have 

'  See  especially  Joske,  Int.  Arch./.  Ethnog.  1889,  11,  p.  257. 
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at  present  no  evidence  of  a  cult  of  the  sun  in  these  islands. 
If,  however,  we  take  the  further  step  which  the  scheme  of  this 
book  allows  and  assign  the  stone-work  of  Oceania  to  the 
kava-people,  it  becomes  perfectly  natural  that  such  work 
should  be  found  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the  Tongan 
Islands  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  especially  influenced 
by  the  kava-people.  The  island  of  Tongatabu  where  the 
trilithons  are  found  was  probably  the  main  seat  of  the  activity 
of  this  people. 

The  trilithons  of  Tongatabu  have  features  which  support 
their  ascription  to  the  kava-people.  On  the  top  of  the  trilithon 
near  Nukualofa  is  a  stone  bowl  which  Brenchley'  supposed 
to  be  a  kava-bowl.  On  the  top  of  the  trilithon  at  Haamonga 
there  is  a  cavity  which  was  likened  to  a  small  kava-bowl,  and 
de  Quatrefages*  has  suggested  that  this  may  have  served  to 
receive  a  large  bowl  such  as  is  situated  on  the  trilithon  of 
Nukualofa.  If  the  suppositions  of  Brenchley  and  de  Quatre- 
fages are  correct,  we  should  have  striking  confirmation  of  the 
ascription  of  the  monuments  to  the  kava-people. 

In  spite  of  the  support  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
my  present  scheme,  I  cannot  forbear  from  suggesting,  as  an 
alternative  hypothesis,  that  the  bowl  or  bowls  may  have  been 
destined  to  receive  the  skull  and  other  bones  of  the  dead,  so 
often  preserved  in  Polynesia.  This  practice,  however,  has 
not  been  recorded  in  Tonga  and  appears  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  mode  of  sepulture. 

The  idea  that  the  bowls  represent  those  used  for  kava 
is  therefore  the  more  probable.  Even,  however,  if  they 
should  have  been  used  to  hold  the  bones  of  the  dead,  we 
should  only  be  brought  back  again  by  another  route  to  the 
kava-people  as  the  builders  of  the  monuments  for,  according 
to  my  scheme,  it  is  to  this  people  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
preservation  of  the  dead  and  of  their  bones. 

I  can  now  return  to  a  problem  which  was  left  in  a  some- 
what indeterminate  position  in  Chapter  XXVII.  The  presence 
of  interment  in  the  extended  position  in  the  Tongan  and 
Samoan  Islands  raised  a  problem  which  led  me  to  suggest 
that  it  may  have  been  the  practice,  not  of  the  kava-people  as 
a  whole,  but  of  a  special  group  of  this  people  who  combined 
the  practice  of  interment  with  that  of  preservation  of  the 

"  Cruise  of  the  '^Curofoa'  London,  1873,  p.  132. 
2  Rer:  ifEthnog.  1883,  II,  101. 
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dead.  This  mode  of  interment  in  the  case  of  chiefs  has  the 
special  feature,  unknown  elsewhere  in  Oceania,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  placed  in  vaults  constructed  of  large  stones. 
The  combination  of  this  mode  of  interment  with  the  }>resf^nce 
of  such  typical  examples  of  megalithic  monuments  as  those  of 
Tonga  supports  the  idea  of  a  special  migration. 

1  must  be  content  here  to  state  this  possibility,  if  it  is 
accepted  that  the  megalithic  monuments,  the  Areoi  societies 
of  Polynesia  and  the  Tamate  liwoa  were  built  or  founded  by 
a  special  migration  of  the  kava-people,  some  modification  will 
be  necessary  in  my  general  scheme  of  the  origin  of  the  secret 
organisations  of  Melanesia.  1  do  not  propose,  however,  to 
consider  this  matter  in  detail,  but  to  await  further  evidence 
which  may  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the  cult  of  the  sun 
and  the  knowledge  of  working  stone,  so  as  to  form  such 
megalithic  monuments  as  those  of  Tonga,  were  the  possession 
of  the  kava-people  in  general  or  only  of  one  migration  of 
this  people. 

Incision  and  circumcision. 

In  the  part  of  Melanesia  where  I  worked  the  practice 
of  incision  only  exists  in  the  northern  New  Hebrides  and 
Fiji.  According  to  Moseley',  incision  is  also  practised  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  but  Mr  J.  W.  Blencowe  tells  me  that  he 
has  never  heard  of  it  in  that  region,  and  it  may  be  that  a  man 
seen  by  Moseley  had  been  operated  on  elsewhere.  According 
to  Dr  Codrington'  the  incision  of  the  northern  New  Hebrides 
has  come  from  the  south  where  it  is  universal,  and  is  combined 
with  the  form  of  dress  characteristic  of  that  region  (see  ii, 
442).  There  seems  to  be  a  close  association  here  between 
the  practice  of  incision  and  a  mode  of  dress  which  hides  the 
part  of  the  body  which  has  been  exposed  by  the  operation, 
and  there  is  definite  evidence  that  the  dread  of  such  exposure 
is  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  magic  called  narak*. 

A  similar  condition  is  found  in  Polynesia  ;  incision  is  there 
very  general,  and  has  probably  once  been  practised  even 
where  it  is  no  longer  the  custom*.  In  some  parts  of  Poly- 
nesia, the  practice  of  incision  is  combined  with  just  such 

'  Journ.  An/A.  Inst.  1877,  vi,  398. 

*  ^r,  234. 

'  Somerville,  yo«r«.  AntA.  Insl.  1894,  XXI 11,  368. 

•  See  Festskrtft  I.  Edvard  iVestermarck,  iyi2,  p.  125. 
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a  dread  as  exist.s  in  Melanesia.  In  the  Marquesas  and  the 
Gambler  Islands  incisiou  is  either  combined  with,  or  practised 
side  by  side  with,  the  custom  of  securinj^'  the  prepuce  with 
a  ligaturr  so  as  to  hide  the  plans'  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
practice  is  definitely  associated  with  a  dread  of  this  part  of  the 
body  bt.infj[  seen  by  others'.  Though  the-  covering  is  less 
ample  than  in  the  New  Hebrides,  we  seem  to  have  here  just 
the  same  combination  of  an  operation  designed  to  expose 
a  part  of  the  Inxly  and  a  dread  of  its  actual  exposure. 

Whenever  we  find  contradictory  beliefs  and  practices  in 
human  culture,  we  should  first  consider  whether  they  may  not 
be  due  to  the  fusion  of  two  elements.  If  an  immigrant  people 
introduce  a  practice  which  is  in  conflict  with  indigenous  ideas, 
or  if  the  immigrants  find  an  indigenous  practice  which  con- 
flicts with  their  own  ideas,  we  have  the  materials  for  just  such 
a  contradiction  as  is  presented  by  the  Melanesian  and  Poly- 
nesian practices.  Since,  according  to  the  scheme  of  this 
volume,  the  population  of  Polynesia  consists  of  only  two 
elements,  we  have  here  a  simple  field  wherein  to  study  how  the 
practice  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  interaction  between  two 
peoples.  I  have  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  formulate 
a  scheme  whereby  the  contradictory  practices  of  Polynesia 
can  be  assigned  to  the  two  peoples  I  suppose  to  have  formed 
its  population. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  incision  in  Polynesia  is  not 
especially  associated  with  the  chiefs,  but  is  practised  by  all 
elements  of  the  population.  It  has  little  if  any  sanctity  ;  it  is 
performed  by  ordinary  men  and  not  by  priests". 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  practice  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  earlier  stratum  of  the  population  of  Polynesia  and  not 
to  the  kava-people  ;  it  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  view 
that  in  Tonga  the  only  man  who  was  not  incised  was  the 
tuiionga*  who  is  almost  certainly  the  chief  representative 
of   the  culture  introduced  by  the  kava-people.     I  propose, 

'  See  Langsdorff,  I'oyafces  and  Travels,  1813,  I,  158;  Krusenstern,  Voyage 
round  the  World,  1813,  1,  156;  Beechey,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
1831,  I,  149;    Friederici,  Mitt.  d.  Verein  f.  ErdkutuU,  Leipjig,  191 1,  p.  150.  ' 

»  See  especially  Lisiansky,  Voyage  round  the  World,  London,  18 14,  86. 

'  See  Clavel,  Les  Marguisiens,  1885,  p.  35.  In  Tahiti  the  evidence  is  con- 
flicting. Hawkesworth  (Voyages,  London,  1773,  11,  241)  states  that  the  operation 
IS  only  performed  by  priests,  l)ut  Moerenhout  {op.  cit.  1,  338)  says  that  it  is  done 
by  common  men,  and  Wilson  {Missionary  Voyage,  London,  1799,  P-  355^  by  those 


whose  business  it  is  to  tattoo,  who  do  not  appiear  to  be  the  priests. 
<  Mariner's  Tonga,  1817,  11,  84. 
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therefore,  to  assume  that  incision  was  practised  by  the  people 
who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.  If  one  ot 
the  two  contradictory  practices  of  Polynesia  is  thus  to  be 
assigned  to  the  earlier  stratum  of  the  population,  it  follows 
that  the  other,  viz..  the  objection  to  expose  the  glans,  must 
have  been  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  the  kava-people. 
I  have  now  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  formulate 
a  mechanism  whereby  the  conflicting  practices  and  ideas  ot 
the  two  peoples  can  have  produced  the  condition  now  found 
in  Polynesia.  , 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  such  a  dread  as  I  have 
ascribed  to  the  kava-people  would  be  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  incision  in  Polynesia.  If  the  kava- 
people  exerted  the  influence  in  Polynesia  which  my  scheme 
implies,  it  may  seem  incredible  that  they  should  have  adopted 
an  indigenous  practice  which  was  directly  in  conflict  with 
their  ideas.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  very  potent  motive 
which  would  have  induced  immigrants,  who  became  chiefs 
and  obtained  almost  unlimited  powers,  to  submit  to  such  an 

operation.  , 

The  clue  to  the  explanation  of  this,  as  of  so  many  other 
features  of  Oceanic  culture,  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  my 
scheme  according  to  which  the  kava-people  were  accompanied 
by  few  or  none  of  their  women,  so  that  they  were  driven 
to  take  their  wives  from  the  earlier  population  of  the  places 
where  they  settled.  One  feature  of  the  practice  of  incision  in 
Polynesia  is  the  strong  objection  of  the  women  to  marry,  or 
have  sexual  relations  with,  a  man  who  has  not  submitted  to 
the  customary  operation'.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  this 
idea  prevailed  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  to 
have  the  explanation  of  the  submission  of  the  kava-people  to 
the  operation.  The  practice  would  have  been  adopted  by  the 
kava-people,  and  have  persisted  among  their  descendants, 
because  it  touched  a  department  of  life  in  which  women  have 
the  deciding  voice,  perhaps  even  more  decisive  in  Polynesia 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Further,  it  becomes  natural  that  the  new  settlers  should 
have  done  their  best  to  neutralise  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion by  taking  measures  to  hide  in  public  the  part  of  the  body 
which   the   operation   had   exposed.     The   objection  of  the 

'  Clavel,  Les  Marquisiens,  Paris,  1885,  p.  35  :  Wyatt  Gill,  Rtp.  Austral.  Ass. 
1890,  u,  ;,27- 
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indigenous  women  to  marry  the  strangers  unless  they  submitted 
to  the  operation  customary  among  themselves  not  only  explains 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  by  the  kava-people  and  their 
descendants,  but  it  also  explains  the  contradictory  Polynesian 
practice  of  combining  the  operation  with  ligature  of  the 
prepuce  or  other  measures  designed  to  hide  the  part  exposed 
by  the  operation. 

The  nature  of  incision   in   Polynesia  thus   suggests  the 
ascription  of  the  practice  to  the  people  who  interred  their 
dead  in  the  sitting  position,  while  the  dread  of  exposure  of 
the  glans  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people.       If    now 
we   turn   to    Melanesia,    we   find    much    which  agrees   with 
this   view.     If   incision    had   been  a  practice  of  the   kava- 
people,    we  should    have   expected   to   find   it   part    of    the 
ritual  of  the  Sukwe  and   "ghost"   societies.     According  to 
Lamb',  the  first  step  in  joining  the  organisation  in  Ambrym 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Sukxve  is  "circumcision"; 
boys  in  Malikolo  are  secluded  in  the  amil  for  ten  days  after 
the  operation',  and  circumcision  was  a  feature  of  the  rites 
of  the  Fijiai    ^"anga.     These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we 
know  of  any  association  between  the  operation  and  the  men's 
organisations  in  the  part    if  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  now 
concerned.     If  the  practice  had  formed  part  of  the  culture 
of  the  kava-people,  we  should  also  expect  to  have  found  it 
in   the   Solomons  and  especially  in   the    matrilineal    region, 
but  it  is  completely  absent.     Since  the  people  who  interred 
their  dead  in  the  sitting  position  must  have  been  present  in 
these  islands,  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  operation  was  once 
practised,  but  disappeared  under  immigrant  influence. 

The  incision  of  southern  Melanesia  has  one  feature  which 
supports  its  ascription  to  the  earlier  inhabitants.  The  dread 
of  exposure  of  the  glans  is  clearly  connected  with  the  fear 
of  narak  or  magic.  Since,  according  to  my  scheme,  magic 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier  population,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  it  was  dread  of  the  indigenous  people  which  led 
to  the  covering  of  the  part  exposed  by  the  operation.  In  this 
factor  we  have  the  probable  motive  for  the  process  by  which 
the  measures  taken  to  hide  the  glans  have  developed  into  the 
very  elaborate  covering  which  often  forms  the  whole  dress  of 
the  men  in  these  islands. 


'  Saints  and  Savagts,  London,  1905,  p.  127. 
-  Watt  Lcggatt,  Rep.  Austral.  An.  1892,  p.  704. 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  have  so  far  spoken  of  incision 
as  the  practice  of  the  earlier  population  of  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia,  thus  putting  aside  a  problem  I  have  now  to 
consider,  viz.  that  of  the  relation  between  incision  and  cir- 
cumcision proper.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  true 
circumcision  was  practised  in  \!as.  Nanga  rites  of  Fiji',  and,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  circumcision  exists  elsewhere  in  Melanesia; 
I  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  scheme  I  have  just  put 
forward  helps  us  to  understand  the  relation  between  the  two 
operations.  I  suggest  that  the  practice  of  incision  arose  in 
Oceania  as  a  modification  of  circumcision.  If  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  practised  true  circum- 
cision, and  if  the  kava-people  only  submitted  to  the  operation 
unwillingly  in  response  to  the  importunity  of  the  indigenous 
women  whom  they  took  as  wives,  it  becomes  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  able  to  modify  the  operation.  Incision 
would  thus  be  a  half-measure  designed  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
and  desires  of  the  indigenous  women,  without  conflicting  too 
deeply  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  in  accordance  with  this  idea  that  the  practice 
of  some  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  should  be  intermediate 
between  circumcision  and  simple  incision,  the  prepuce  being 
not  merely  slit,  but  cut  round  for  a  certain  way  so  as  to  form 
an  appendage  on  either  side  after  healing  has  taken  place. 

The  scheme  I  propose  not  only  explains  how  and  why  the 
practice  was  adopted  by  the  kava-people  and  was  combined 
with  measures  which  seem  to  contradict  its  purpose,  but  it 
also  provides  a  possible  mechanism  for  the  origin  of  incision 
as  a  modification  of  an  earlier  practice  of  circumcision.  The 
nature  of  the  operation  of  incision,  its  distribution  in  Polynesia 
and  Melanesia,  and  its  association  with  measures  designed  to 
hide  the  part  exposed  by  the  operation,  all  become  intelligible 
if  incision  arose  out  of  an  indigenous  practice  of  circumcision 
through  a  process  of  conflict  between  the  ideas  of  the 
immigrants  and  those  of  the  indigenous  women  whom  they 
married. 

Tattooing. 

This  practice  exists  both  in  Polynesia  and  in  the  part 
of  Melanesia  with  which  I  deal,  but  with  a  striking  difference 
in  the  two  areas.     In  Polynesia  tattooing  is  more  especially 

'  See  especially  Fison, /<»«r»i.  Antk.  Inst.  1885,  xiv,  28. 
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connected  with  the  male  sex.  Women  are  tattooed,  but  the 
tattooing  is  less  extensive  and  elaborate  than  in  the  case 
of  men.  In  Melanesia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  women  who 
are  the  more  frequently  tattooed.  In  some  places,  as  in  Fiji, 
there  are  myths  to  account  for  the  difference.  It  is  said  that 
a  party  of  Fijians  learnt  the  custom  in  Samoa,  where  men  are 
especially  tattooed.  On  the  way  home,  they  repeated  con- 
stantly, "men,  yes;  women,  no,"  but  an  accident  on  landing 
made  them  reverse  the  parts  of  the  sentence  with  the  result 
that  women  were  tattooed  instead  of  men.  This  is  probably 
only  a  myth  to  account  for  a  difference  which  must  have 
some  more  deeply  seated  social  causes.  A  theory  of  Oceanic 
tattooing  must  provide  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
difference. 

I  will  begin  by  considering  whether  we  have  evidence 
which  allows  us  to  assign  the  practice  to  any  one  of  the 
elements  of  which  I  suppose  Oceanic  culture  to  be  composed. 
Its  high  development  in  Polynesia  suggests  its  ascription 
to  one  of  the  two  chief  elements  of  this  people,  and  the  fact 
that  tattooing  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Areoi 
societies  of  Tahiti  points  to  its  association  with  the  kava- 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tuitonga  who  would  seem 
to  be  the  special  representative  of  the  kava-people  in  the 
Tongan  Islands  was  not  tattooed'.  This  is  explained  by  the 
p(;ople  as  the  result  of  an  objection  to  do  anything  to  so 
exalted  a  person  which  would  be  painful,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  exception  to  the  general  Polynesian  rule  has  a  deeper 
meaning'.  The  facts  from  Polynesia  being  thus  incon- 
clusive, I  turn  to  Melanesia  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
tattooing  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sukwe  if  it  were  part  of  the 
kava-culture. 

Tattooing  is  practised  in  the  Banks  Islands,  but  only  by 
women,  so  that  we  are  here  brought  up  against  the  difference 
which  separates  Polynesia  so  sharply  from  Melanesia.  If 
the  custom  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people,  it  will  be 

'  Mariner's  Tongit,  1817,  11,  84  and  281. 

'  Mr  R.  VV.  Williamson  has  called  my  attention  to  the  exemption  of  the 
tMiloHgti  from  the  practice  of  drawing  blood  which  formed  one  of  the  marks  of 
mourning  (see  Captain  Cook's  I'oyages,  1813,  vol.  V,  p.  406;  also  pp.  345  and  351). 
This  suggests  that  the  exemption  from  incision  and  tattooing  may  also  have  been 
due  to  the  objection  to  the  effusion  of  blood  which  attends  these  openations.  If 
so,  the  objection  would  provide  an  alternative  explanation  of  exemptions  which 
I  have  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  absence  of  the  customs  in  question 
from  the  culture  of  the  kava-people. 
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necessary  to  discover  some  motive  which  led  to  the  limitation 
of  the  practice  to  women  in  Melanesia  and  to  its  especial 
development  among  men  in  Polynesia.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  ascribe  tattooing  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Oceania,  the 
Melanesian  conditions  become  explicable.  We  may  suppose 
that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people,  the  custom  was  in 
vogue  among  both  men  and  women,  but  went  out  of  fashion 
among  the  men  after  the  arrival  of  the  injmigrants.  On  this 
alternative,  the  custom  woi'M  have  been  adopted  by  the  kava- 
people  in  Polynesia  and  have  become  an  essential  part  of  an 
organisation  founded  by  them. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  practice  which  is  in  favour 
of  the  second  alternative.  Tattooing  is  a  custom  which 
seems  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
many  peoples.  We  have  only  to  look  at  ourselves  to  see 
how  readily  it  is  adopted  by  those  whose  occupation  takes 
them  to  countries  where  it  is  pracased.  It  is  just  such  a 
feature  of  culture  as  is  especially  likely  to  be  adopted  by  an 
immigrant  people.  It  may  therefore  be  a  feature  of  early 
Oceanic  culture  which  was  adopted  by  the  kava-people  in 
Polynesia,  and  through  its  adoption  by  them,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  an  adornment  of  the  male  sex,  while  in 
Melanesia  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  kava-people,  and  con- 
sequently became  unfashionable  for  men,  but  persisted  here 
and  there  in  the  case  of  women. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  custom  of  tattooing  is 
adopted,  however,  suggests  a  third  alternative.  It  may  be 
an  element  of  culture  which  has  reached  Oceania  through 
some  influence  which  has  had  few,  if  any,  other  effects  in  the 
parts  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  with  which  I  am  especially 
concerned  in  this  book.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
passed  from  island  to  island  during  transient  visits,  as  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  Fijian  tradition,  and  may  indicate  no 
important  movement  of  oeople  or  of  culture.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, it  would  become  probable  that  tradition  is  right  in 
assigning  the  origin  of  the  practice  in  Fiji  to  relatively  recent 
intercourse  with  Polynesia,  and  its  presence  in  other  parts  of 
Melanesia  would  probably  have  had  a  similar  cause.  Unless 
we  accept  the  Fijian  tradition  in  all  its  details,  however,  we 
should  still  have  to  face  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  limitation 
of  the  practice  to  women. 
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MATERIAL  CULTURE 

It  will  only  be  possible  to  deal  very  briefly  in  this  chapter 
with  the  material  culture  of  Melanesia.  In  most  parts  of  this 
area  the  opportunity  for  any  exact  study  of  its  arts  and  crafts 
has  already  passed.  The  processes  of  manufacture  and  the 
rites  by  which  they  were  accompanied  have  largely  dis- 
appeared, and  our  knowledge  of  the  material  culture  has  to 
be  derived  from  the  products  of  this  manufacture  collected  in 
the  museums  of  Europe  and  America. 

This  vast  collection  of  objects  will  have  to  be  brought  into 
relation  with  other  aspects  of  Melanesian  culture  before  it  will 
be  possible  to  assign  them  with  any  certainty  to  the  various 
peoples  by  whom  this  culture  has  been  built  up.  I  propose  in 
this  chapter  to  deal  only  with  such  objects  as  it  is  now  possible 
to  bring  into  relation  with  the  social  and  religious  institutions 
which  form  the  especial  subject  of  this  book.  If  it  is  possible 
to  show  how  the  variety  and  distribution  of  certain  elements 
of  the  material  culture  may  be  fitted  in  with  my  scheme  of 
Melanesian  history,  we  shall  be  provided  with  examples  of 
the  method  by  which  material  objects  may  be  made  available 
in  the  future  as  an  instrument  for  the  ethnological  analysis  of 
culture. 

One  or  two  general  problems  may  first  be  considered.  In 
the  case  of  other  aspects  of  culture,  it  has  been  found  that  many 
customs  and  institutions,  as  they  now  exist,  cannot  be  ascribed 
directly  to  one  or  other  of  the  peoples  who  have  blended  in 
Melanesia,  but  have  arisen  out  of  the  interaction  between  them. 
This  possibility  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  subject 
with  which  I  am  now  about  to  deal.  It  is  probable  that  few 
wholly  new  elements  of  the  material  culture  have  arisen  out  of 
such  interaction,  but  the  nature  of  this  interaction  must  have 
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determined  whether  an  element  of  an  introduced  culture  was 
to  succeed  in  implanting  itself  in  a  new  home,  whether  it  was 
to  disappear,  or  whether  it  was  to  continue  in  use  with  some 
modification  of  structure  or  function.  Similarly,  the  nature 
of  this  interaction  will  have  determined  the  survival,  modifica- 
tion or  disappearance  of  objects  of  the  indigenous  culture. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  social  and  religious 
institutions  is  their  tendency  to  persist,  but  in  altered  form.  A 
leading  characteristic  of  the  aspects  of  human  culture  which 
form  the  special  subject  of  this  book  is  their  extraordinary 
plasticity.  Indigenous  elements  of  culture  and  practices 
introduced  by  immigrant  peoples  have  persisted  in  a  re- 
markable way,  though  often  with  modifications  which  would 
make  their  recognition  almost  impossible  if  it  were  not  for  the 
intermediate  links  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  Oceanic  culture.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
circumcision,  a  rite  once  practised  seems  to  have  wholly 
disappeared,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  persistence  rather  than  loss 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  social  and  religious  aspects  of 
human  culture. 

Material  culture  is  far  less  plastic.  An  indigenous  weapon 
or  utensil  found  to  be  less  formidable  or  less  useful  than  one 
introduced  by  an  immigrant  people  will  not  as  a  rule  be 
greatly  modified,  but  will  be  displaced  entirely  by  the  superior 
object.  Similarly,  an  introduced  object  unsuited  to  a  new 
environment  will  as  a  rule  be  found  incapable  of  much 
modification  and  will  disappear.  Such  an  object,  whether 
indigenous  or  introduced,  may  continue  to  be  used  in  sport 
or  may  become  the  object  of  religious  rites,  and  by  such 
survival  in  sport  or  ceremony  material  objects  may  be  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  analysis  of  culture ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion a  material  object  tends  either  to  persist  with  little  change 
from  its  original  form  or  to  disappear;  it  does  not  undergo 
the  exceedingly  various  modifications  to  which  the  less  ma- 
terial elements  of  human  culture  are  subject. 

One  kind  of  persistence  is.  however,  frequent  in  material 
objects.  A  special  feature  of  a  material  object  will  often 
persist  in  a  form  which  shows  that  it  once  had  a  definite 
meaning  and  purpose.  A  canoe  may  have  protuberances  and 
angles  which  can  be  shown  by  intermediate  links  to  be  the 
survivals  of  structures  which  once  served  to  protect  the  canoe 
from  injury  by  shallow  reefs  or  provide  a  means  for  pulling  it 
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from  the  water'.  Such  survivals  may  he  of  the  greatest  use 
as  indications  of  past  history  and  of  cultural  influences  ;  they 
do  not  depend,  however,  on  any  active  process  of  the  inter- 
action of  peoples,  but  are  only  the  results  of  modification  or 
even  of  degeneration  in  a  new  physical  environment.  The 
survival  of  features  of  a  material  object  in  degenerate  form  are 
often  only  the  precursors  of  the  degeneration  or  even  dis- 
appearance of  the  object  itself,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  disappt-arance  of  material  objects  is  far  more  frequent 
and  complete  than  in  the  caseof  elements  of  social  and  religious 
culture.  I  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  why  the  study  of 
material  objects  is  far  less  valuable  than  that  of  other  aspects 
of  human  culture  as  an  instrument  for  ethnological  analysis'. 
To  these  reasons  I  have  now  to  add  the  smaller  degree  of 
plasticity  and  consequent  tendency  to  disappear  which  is 
characteristic  of  material  culture. 

I  have  considered  elsewhere  in  a  general  way  the  dis- 
appearance of  useful  arts,  and  the  various  factors  to  which 
it  may  have  been  due*.  One  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be 
to  show  the  special  importance  of  the  factors  which  arise  out 
of  the  interaction  of  peoples,  to  illustrate  the  process  by  which 
material  objects  disappear  and  to  show  how  great  a  complexity 
this  disappearance  introduces  into  the  analysis  of  culture. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  chapter,  however,  will  be  to 
inquire  how  far  it  is  even  now  possible  to  assign  elements 
of  the  material  culture  to  the  peoples  out  of  whom  I  supfxjse 
the  existing  population  of  Melanesia  to  be  composed.  Several 
material  objects  have  been  considered  in  earlier  chapters.  My 
argument  has  already  led  me  to  ascribe  their  original  use  to 
one  or  other  of  these  peoples.  I  have  now  to  inquire  how  far 
the  available  evidence  supports  this  ascription.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  general  evidence,  in  so  far  will  my 
general  argument  be  strengthened  ;  in  so  far  as  this  ascription 
fails  to  be  confirmed,  in  so  far  will  the  argument  be  weakened. 

The  two  departments  of  my  subject  in  which  material 
objects  have  been  especially  important  are  money  and  the 
ritual  of  the  secret  organisations.  I  have  regarded  the  money 
of  Melanesia  as  of  immigrant  origin  ;  this  view  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  it  is  possible  to  show  in  this  chapter  that  the 

'  VV.  Miiller,  Baessler-Archiv,  1912,  II,  p.  235. 

'  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  1911,  p.  490. 

3  Feslskrijl  I.  EJvurd  W'tiUrmank,  Ilelsiagfurb,  1912,  p.  109. 
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objects  used  as  money  have  been  introduced,  or  have  been 
rendered  available  for  use,  by  immigrant  arts.  Similarly,  the 
view  that  the  ritual  of  the  secret  societies  represents  an  intro- 
duced reli^'ious  cult  will  be  strengthened  if  the  material  objects 
used  in  this  ritual  can  definitely  be  assigned  to  those  immi- 
grants who  were,  according  to  my  argument,  the  founders  of 
the  organisations. 

Clothing, 

Within  the  area  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  deal  there 
is  much  variety  in  the  dress  both  of  men  and  women.  In 
the  Banks  Islands  men  formerly  wore  nothing ;  in  Lepers' 
Island  and  in  Pentecost  they  wore  mats  such  as  are  used  by 
Polynesians,  while  in  the  islands  further  south  the  chief  or 
only  dress  was  a  covering  for  the  genitals  attached  to  a  belt. 
Women  in  the  Banks  wore  a  small  band  called  pari,  such  as. 
is  shown  in  Plate  XI  ;  in  Leper's  Island  they  wore  pari 
indoors,  but  covered  themselves  with  mats  when  out  of  the 
house.  In  Pentecost  and  other  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides 
short  petticoats  were  worn.  The  men  and  women  of  Santa 
Cruz  wear  mats  like  those  of  Polynesia. 

In  the  Eastern  Solomons  it  is  probable  that  the  men  once 
wore  nothing  or  only  a  shell  covering  the  glans,  while  women 
wore  short  fringes  in  some  places,  or  might  sometimes,  as 
even  now  in  Malaita,  be  completely  nude.  In  Eddystone  and 
other  islands  of  the  Western  Solomons  both  men  and  women 
wear  perineal  coverings,  that  of  the  women  being  greatly 
developed  behind  so  as  to  become  a  kind  of  gluteal  knapsack. 

Of  these  diiiferent  kinds  of  clothing,  it  is  the  mats  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  of  the  northern  New  Hebrides  which  are  of  especial 
importance  in  relation  to  the  general  argument  of  this  volume. 
If  I  am  right  in  ascribing  the  use  of  mats  as  money  to  the 
kava-people,  we  should  also  expect  this  people  to  have  been 
responsible  for  their  use  as  clothing,  and  there  is  one  custom 
connected  with  the  men's  clothing  of  Pentecost  which  supports 
this  expectation.  The  tnalo  which  forms  the  dress  of  the 
men  is  important  in  connection  with  the  Biueta  (see  ii,  227), 
initiation  into  which  takes  place  about  the  time  of  the  first 
assumption  of  this  garment'. 

If  the  use  Ci  mats  as  clothing  was  introduced  by  the 
kava-people,  we   have   to   explain  why  they  are   now  used 

'  Cudrmijlon,  M.,  92. 
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only  by  the  men  and  women  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Lepers' 
Island  and  by  the  men  of  Pentecost.  The  close  association 
of  the  people  of  Santa  Cruz  with  the  Polynesian  settlements 
of  the  Reef  Islands  and  Tikopia  suggests  that  their  use  of  mats 
as  clothing  may  be  due  to  relatively  recent  Polynesian  in- 
fluence ;  if  so,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  custom  of  the 
northern  New  Hebrides  has  also  been  derived  from  the 
Polynesians  who  have  settled  in  so  many  parts  of  Melanesia. 
If  the  use  of  mats  as  clothing  is  due  to  recent  Polynesian 
influence,  the  question  arises  whether  their  use  as  money  may 
not  have  had  a  similar  origin.  If  the  use  of  mats  as  money 
is  ascribed  to  the  kava-people  and  their  use  as  clothing  to  the 
recent  Polynesian  settlements,  the  possibility  is  suggested  that 
the  people  who  came  info  being  through  the  fusion  of  dual  and 
kava-people  gave  up  the  use  of  mats  as  clothing.  We  should 
have  a  case  of  the  disappearance  of  the  u.se  of  mats  as  cloth- 
ing. If,  as  I  suppose,  mats  were  once  used  as  money  in  the 
Banks  Islands,  it  would  seem  as  if  clothing  had  once  existed 
in  these  islands  and  has  since  disappeared. 

The  definite  evidence  for  the  disappearance  of  other  useful 
objects  makes  this  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of  clothing 
a  matter  which  cannot  be  thrust  on  one  side  as  absurd,  but 
one  which  must  be  carefully  considered.  Such  consideration 
brings  out  several  facts  in  favour  of  such  disappearance. 

One  line  of  evidence  would  go  far  to  settle  the  matter  if 
it  were  available.  If  the  material,  shape,  and  technique  of 
the  mats  used  as  money  were  different  from  those  of  the  mats 
used  as  clothing,  it  would  become  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  we  had  to  do  with  the  results  of  two  successive 
migrations.  At  present,  however,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
available  material  for  the  comparison.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  mats  used  as 
money,  and  the  enhanced  value  which  this  antiquity  confers, 
are  in  favour  of  their  having  had  a  more  ancient  source  than 
the  mats  used  as  clothing. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  mats  were  formerly  used 
as  money  in  the  Banks  Islands,  we  should  have  further 
evidence  of  the  disappearance  of  objects  which  would  have 
been  useful  as  clothing,  or  would  lave  been  made  by  pro- 
cesses by  means  of  which  clothing  could  also  have  been  made. 
Further,  we  have  in  these  islands  definite  evidence  of  the 
disappearance  of  an  article  of  clothing,  the  nialo-saru.     It  is 
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true  that  this  garment  was  only  used  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Sukwe,  but  nevertheless  it  shows  that  the  people  once 
possessed  the  means  of  making  clothing  and  that  this  has 
disappeared. 

Lastly,  the  language  of  the  Banks  Islanders  contains 
evidence  of  their  former  acquaintance  with  cloth.  When  the 
natives  of  Mota  were  first  visited  in  the  last  century,  they 
were  found  to  use  the  word  siopa  for  cloth,  a  word  evidently 
related  to  the  siapo  or  kiapo  of  Polynesia.  Dr  Codrington' 
refers  this  word  to  a  recent  settlement  of  Tongans  in  the  little 
island  of  Kwakea,  but  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that 
it  may  have  an  older  source.  More  important  is  the  use  of 
the  word  malsam  in  Motlav,  for  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
is  probably  derived  from  the  word  ma/o,  a  widespread  Poly- 
nesian word  which  is  still  used  for  the  mats  and  mat-money 
of  the  northern  New  Hebrides. 

There  is  thus  a  certain  amount  of  definite  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  disuse  of  mats  as  clothing  in  the  Banks  Islands. 
This  makes  it  probable  that  the  use  of  mats  as  money  is  no 
recent  introduction,  but  goes  back  to  the  kava-people  to  whom 
it  was  ascribed  in  Chapter  .\xxii.  In  this  case  there  would 
be  two  alternatives.  The  us'-  of  mats  as  clothing  in  the  New 
Hebrides  may  be  due  to  the  persistence  in  certain  island.?  of 
Melanesia  of  an  ancient  form  of  clothing  which  has  dis- 
appeared elsewhere,  or,  more  probably,  it  is  due  to  the  later 
introduction  of  a  kind  of  clothmg  which  had  been  introduced 
long  before,  but  had  only  established  itself  for  a  time  to  dis- 
appear later  or  to  persist  merely  as  material  for  currency. 

Materials  for  clothing. 

Excluding  the  use  of  grass  as  petticoats,  three  kinds  of 
material  for  dress  are  used  in  Melanesia  :  bark-cloth,  woven 
cloth  and  plaited  mat -work. 

Bark-cloth.  The  Melanesian  distribution  of  this  material 
taken  alone  would  suggest  its  ascription  to  the  betel-people. 
Several  kinds  are  made  in  the  Western  Solomons,  where  it  is 
still  very  largely  used.  In  the  eastern  islands  it  is  still  made 
in  Ysabel.  and  formerly  in  Ulawa  and  San  Cristoval,  the 
people  of  Florida  using  cloth  made  in  Ysabel.  Its  use  at  the 
extremities  of  the   group,  and    not   in    Florida,   suggests  a 
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gradunl  spread  of  a  process  introduced  by  the  betel-people. 
The  fact  that  it  was  formerly  made  in  Ulawa  and  San 
Cristoval  shows,  however,  that  wr  may  have  to  do  with 
another  case  of  disappearance. 

I'he  almost  universal  use  of  bark-cloth  in  Polynesia  and 
its  presence,  though  apparently  of  a  special  kind,  in  the  New 
Hebrides  seems,  however,  to  connect  it  directly  with  an 
immigration  earlier  than  that  of  the  betel-people.  The  most 
probable  view  is  that  it  was  an  element  which  was  common 
to  the  cultures  of  both   kava-  and  betel-peoples. 

Woven  cloth,  I  limit  the  term  "woven"  to  cloth  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  some  kind  of  loom  is  used.  It  is 
widely  held  that  Santa  Cruz  is  the  only  place  in  Melanesia' 
where  the  loom  is  known.  If  we  take  account  only  of  the 
present  time,  this  is  true,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  loom  has  hat  a  wider  distribution  in  the  past,  the  garment 
called  malo-saru  (see  Plate  VIII)  in  the  Banks  Islands  having 
certainly  been  woven.  The  art  had  finally  disappeared  not 
long  befon;  Dr  Codrington  wrote,  having  last  been  practised 
by  two  men  on  Rowa.  The  garment  seems  to  have  been 
widely  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sukwe,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Rowa  was  only  the  last  remnant  of  a  wider  distribution. 
Dr  Codrington  tells  me  that  the  maker  had  to  sing  while 
he  was  weaving  the  garment,  the  mana  thus  brought  into 
action  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the  manufacture. 
We  have  here  a  good  example  of  the  imjwrtancf  of  the 
magical  or  religious  aspect  of  the  manufacture  of  useful 
objects  which  supports  in  a  striking  manner  the  view  I  have 
advanced  elsewhere'  that  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  process 
of  manufacture  which  accounts  for  the  loss  of  useful  arts. 
The  malo-saru  disappeared,  not  because  no  one  knew  how 
to  make  the  loom  or  prepare  the  fibres,  but  because  ihe 
makers  had  not  imparted  the  knowledge  of  the  songs  which 
were  essential  to  the  proper  making  of  the  garment. 

I  have  already  sufficiently  considered  the  plaited  work 
which  forms  the  material  of  the  mats  of  Polynesia  and 
southern  Melanesia. 


■  It  is  also  present  in  Ongtong  Java,  if  that  island  be  held  to  be  part  of 
Melanesia. 

»  Wtstermarck  F*stskrift,'f.  123. 
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The  fillet. 


In  several  ceremonies  of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies 
of  the  Banks  Islands  a  Bllet  is  worn  round  the  head,  and  in 
Tiicopia  a  fillet  is  worn  in  the  dances  and  also  by  a  man  who 
is  sent  adrift  in  a  canoe  to  die.  One  of  the  stone  figures 
shown  in  Plate  III,  fi^.  i,  is  wearing  a  cylindrical  hat,  and  a 
similar  head-covering  is  not  infrequent  in  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  representations  of  the  human  figure,  reaching  its 
greatest  development  in  the  high  cylindrical  head-coverings 
of  the  stone  figures  of  Easter  Island.  It  is  possible  that  the 
fillet  of  the  Banks  and  Tikopia  is  a  survival  of  such  an 
elaborate  head-covering  in  which  case  we  should  have  another 
link  between  the  ritual  of  secret  societies  and  megalithic 
monuments. 

Weapons. 

The  only  weapon  I  propose  to  consider  in  any  detail  is  the 
bow  and  arrow.  There  are  two  features  of  the  general 
scheme  of  this  volume  which  involve  the  ascription  of  this 
weapon  to  the  kava-people.  The  bow  and  arrow  is  so 
prominent  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sukwe  that  it  must  have  had 
an  important  place  in  the  culture  from  which,  according  to  my 
scheme,  the  Sukwe  has  been  derived  The  other  feature  is 
the  use  of  arrows  as  money  in  the  \  orres  Islands.  I  have 
supposed  that  the  objects  used  as  money  in  Melanesia 
belonged  to  the  immigrants  and  were  used  in  the  barter 
whereby  the  kava-people  obtained  their  wives.  If  this  is 
accepted,  it  follows  that  the  kava-people  must  have  used 
the  bow,  without  which  arrows  would  have  no  meaning. 

If  the  bow  was  thus  a  weapon  of  the  kava-people, 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  Polynesia ;  though  it  is 
present,  the  nature  of  its  use  in  Polynesia  seems  at  first 
sight  to  present  a  difficulty.  It  is  only  in  some  islands  of 
western  Polynesia,  viz.,  the  Tongan  and  Samoan  Islands  and 
Tikopia,  that  we  know  of  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a  weapon. 
Elsewhere  it  is  used,  but  only  in  sport  or  as  a  means  of  shoot- 
ing fish,  birds  or  rats.  These  uses,  however,  show  that  the 
bow  and  arrow  is  generally  known  throughout  Polynesia.  I 
have  to  consider  whether  the  use  in  sport,  in  fishing  and  in 
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sthooting  small  game  may  not  be  a  survival  of  its  former  use  in 
warfare,  and  if  so.  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  bow  is  no 
longer  used  as  a  weapon. 

If  we  were  in  the  position  of  a  few  chapters  back  and  still 
believed  in  the  simplicity  of  Polynesian  culture,  we  should  be 
in  some  difificulty.  The  Polynesians  have  several  weapons, 
such  as  the  club,  javelin  and  sling;  if  this  [)eople  were 
simply  descendants  of  the  kava-[}eople,  we  should  have  to 
explain  why  these  objects,  if  ori)j[inally  weapons  of  the  kava- 
people,  should  not  have  survived  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sukxve. 
We  should  also  have  to  explain  V 
must  have  been  very  prominer.  ;  i' 
of  the  Polynesians,  should  h 
other  weapons.  If,  on  the  ■  o  ■ 
only  later  settlers  in  Polv  is 

We  have  only  to  suppc  >   »  i.  '- 

weapons  of  Polynesia  oti  <  .  u. .  i  •  •  .  i  ., 
to  the  culture  of  the  (  .;  r  i  ,,  '.v  a 
owing  to  its  unsuitabilit^  ;.,  ih'::  ;  i  .  -.  - 
or  for  some  other  reason,  uu    .  .,i  , 

people  fell  into  disuse  as  a   A^aj     i    :mi 
other  purposes.     There  are  cer  n-    ■• 
bow  and  arrow  in   Polynesian   spoil 
supposition  is  correct. 

Our  most  detailed  evidence  concerning  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  in  sport  comes  from  the  Society  Islands'.  In 
Tahiti  archery  was  practised  in  sacred  places  to  which  only 
chiefs  and  leading  members  of  their  class  were  allowed  access. 
Before  indulging  in  the  sport,  the  players  visited  the  sacred 
enclosure  called  marae  where  they  offered  prayer  and  donned 
special  garments  kept  in  the  marae  and  only  worn  on  these 
occasions.  When  they  had  finished,  the  players  had  to 
bathe  before  touching  food  or  putting  on  their  ordinary 
garments.  The  sacred  character  of  the  sport  and  its  limita- 
tion to  the  chiefs  shows  that,  according  to  the  genera!  scheme 
of  this  volume,  the  bow  and  arrow  must  be  associ.  d  with 
the  kava-people  of  whom  the  chiefs  are  the  represt  atives. 
The  facts  are  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  kava-people  gave  up  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
as  a  weapon   in    most    parts  of    Polynesia,   but    that    their 


bow  and  arrow,  which 
cu'tif"  of  the  ancestors 
displaced  by 
oeople  were 

i.|i  ^  -  o  not  arise. 
i!  <^  e  existing 
'k!  ii'  I  w  belonged 
1(1  tnat,  whether 
">•  I'olyn.jsian  warfare 
I  1  irrr"  of  the  kava- 
'II' '  ;,<!!  'ived  only  for 
uies  ol  the  use  of  the 
winch   show  that  this 


'  See  especiaiiy  Moerenhout,  op.  cit.  ll,  p. 
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descendants  continued  to  use  it  in  a  manner  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  combination  of  a  sport  and  a  religious  rite'. 

The  distribution  of  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  Poly- 
nesia also  supports  its  ascription  to  the  kava-people.  The 
only  places  where  we  know  of  its  use  as  a  weapon  in  -ecent 
times  are  the  Samoan  and  Ton^^an  Islands  and  Tikopia. 
This  would  suggest  that  in  these  islands  the  influence  of  the 
kava-people  was  not  so  strictly  limited  to  their  own  descen- 
dants, but  pervaded  the  culture  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
a  view  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  a  conclusion  reached  on 
other  grounds.  The  more  general  use  of  the  extended  posi- 
tion in  burial  and  the  individual  character  of  the  institutions 
of  property  and  marriage  have  both  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  A  feature  of  material  culture  thus  serves  to  con- 
firm a  conclusion  already  reached  through  the  study  of  other 
aspects  of  culture. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  with  much  confidence  that 
the  bow  and  arrow  formed  part  of  the  material  equipment 
brought  with  them  by  the  kava-people.  Such  acceptance, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  consequence 
that  the  eariier  peoples  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  were 
unacquainted  with  this  weafxin  before  the  arrival  of  the  kava- 
people.  .       . 

In  connection  with  this  possibility,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  northern  New  Hebrides  there  are  varieties  of  the  bow 
different  from  that  found  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia  and  in 
Polynesia.  In  Espiritu  Santo  the  bow  has  a  double  curvature, 
while  in  Malikolo  and  Ambrym  one  end  is  longer  than  the 
other  and  turns  backwards,  and  there  are  several  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  bow  and  the  degree  of  its  curvature  in  different 
islands".  It  is  possible  that  some  or  all  of  these  variations 
may  be  survivals  of  an  indigenous  bow.  The  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  in  the  Mota  ceremony  in  which  a  newly-born  child 
is  shot  at  by  its  maternal  uncles  might  also  be  held  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  use  of  this  weapon  by  the  dual  people  ;  on  the 
general  scht  le  of  this  volume,  the  ceremony  would  Ix;^  a 
survival  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  child  which 
once  took  place  between  the  maternal  uncles  representing 
the   indigenous  population  and  the    father  representing  the 

'  The  sacred  character  of  the  sport  has  only  been  recorded  by  Moerenhout  and 
was  unknown  to  mc  when  1  dealt  with  the  disuse  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the 
IVfS/i-riiitirt k  Fislskrift. 

«  Hagen  and  I'ineau,  A'«'.  d'Ethncl.  1899,  vii,  357. 
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immigrants  ;  in  such  a  struggle  we  should  have  expected  that 
the  indigencus  people  would  use  their  own  weapons. 

There  ;s  linguistic  evidence  that  the  bow  has  had  more 
than  one  source  m  Oceania.     Friederici  has  shown'  that  two 
widely  distributed  words  for  the  bow  occur  in  various  forms  in 
Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  busur  and  pana.     Sometimes  these 
two  words  occur  together,  one  used  for  the  bow  and  the  other 
for  the  arrow  or  for  some  object  or  action  connected  with  the 
bow  and  arrow;  this  suggests  that  they  may  be  words  formerly 
used  by  one  people  for  the  bow  and  arrow  respectively,  one 
of  which  has  survived  in  some  places  and  the  other  in  other 
places.      The    character   of    the    distribution    recorded    by 
hriederici    however,  makes  it  more  probable  that   the   two 
words  belong  to  two  different  streams  of  migration.      Both 
words  occur  in  the  Banks  Islands  and  in  the  New  Hebrides 
but  modifications  of  busur  appear  to  be  the  more  frequent! 
especially  in  those  places  where  peculiar  forms  of  the  bow  are 
found,      i  hus,  m  Ambrym  both  bow  and  arrow  are  uoa,  the 
connection  of  which  with  busur  is  shown  by  the  uso  or  oso  of 
Aurora,  the  puo  of  Lep<>rs'  Island,  and  the  usse  of  southern 
1  entecost'.     In  the  Banks  Islands  the  bow  is  us  in  Mota  but 
there  is  also  a  word,  vene,  used  for  shooting  with  an  arrow 
which  is  probably  connected  linguistically  with/a«a.     Again 
both  words  occur  in  Tikopia.  hasau  or  ngasau  for  the  bow  and 
fana  for  the  arrow.     Modifications  oi pana,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  Polynesia. 

The  presence  of  two  words  for  the  bow  in  Oceania  thus 
suggests  that  there  have  been  two  bow-bearing  migrations 
into  Oceania,  and  since  both  words  are  found  in  Polynesia  and 
in  southern  Melanesia,  there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  either  of 
them  to  the  betel-people.  If  busur  be  the  earlier,  we  can 
assign  It  to  the  earlier  stratum  of  the  fjopulation  of  Polynesia 
who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position  and  to  the 
branch  of  the  same  people  who  formed  a  constituent  element 
ol  the  dual  people  of  Melanesia.  Pana,  on  the  other  hand 
would  be  the  word  used  by  the  kava  {)eople  for  the  bow  thev 
brought  with  them  to  Oceania. 

If  this    linguistic   argument  is  accepted   as  valid,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  bow  and  arrow  was  a  possession  of  the  people 

nrimnsiha/tluhe  E,^ehnuse  tiner  amtlUhen  Forsikungtrtisf,  ii  ;  /ititra>fe 
z.  Volker.  und  sprachenkun,U-  von  D<utuk-l^,uguin.a,  UerlTn.  1912    p.  ,24 
'  Hagen  and  I'lneau, /or .  f//.  '    v'-,  h-  i.:+ 
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who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position ;  we  are  thus 
driven  to  s-iopose  that  the  failure  of  the  kava-people  to  intro- 
duce the  bow  and  arrow  as  a  weapon  into  Polynesia  was  the 
second  example  of  such  a  failure,  their  predecessors  m  this 
reeion  having  failed  to  preserve  its  use.  Such  a  double 
failure  would  greatly  increase  the  probability  that  the  bow  and 
arrow  in  Polynesia  has  failed  to  survive  as  a  weapon  on 
account  of  its  unsuitability  to  the  needs  of  Polynesian  warfare. 
In  Tahiti  certainly,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
land  warfare  was  of  little  account,  and  the  most  important 
quarrels  were  settled  by  warfare  at  sea'.  Friedenci  has 
pointed  out  how  unsuitable  is  the  bow  and  arrow  for  such  a 

mode  of  warfare'.  .    , 

An  alternative  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  two 
widely  different  words  and  of  the  varieties  of  the  bow  is  that 
they  belong  to  two  different  migrations  of  the  kava-people. 
It  is  in  favour  of  this  alternative  that  it  would  account  lor 
the  presence  of  other  weapons,  such  as  the  club  and  javelin, 
in  Polynesia,  for  these  could  then  be  ascribed  to  the  people 
who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 

The  canoe. 

This  object  has  a  special  interest  since  it  is  by  its  means 
that  all  immigrant  peoples  must  have  reached  Oceania. 

In  Melanesia  there  are  two  chief  types  of  canoe  which  it 
seems  natural  to  ascribe  to  different  cultures,  viz..  the  dug-out 
canoe  with  outrigger  and  the  plank-1  .ilt  bc^t  without  an 
outrigger.  Since  the  former  is  widely  distributed  through 
the  area  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  especially  concerned, 
while  the  plank-built  canoe  is  only  found  m  the  Solomons,  it 
is  natural  to  ascribe  them  to  the  kava-  and  betd-cultures 
respectively.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  ol 
an  ascription  of  this  simple  character  when  we  examine  the 
evidence  more  closely,  and  especially  when  we  take  Polynesia 

into  account.  .        ,  ■  ,     i    j        ^» 

In  some  parts  of  southern  Melanesia  which  I  do  not 
suppose  the  betel-people  to  have  reached,  there  are  lorms 
intermediate  between  the  dug-out  and  the  plank-built  canoes. 
the  sides  of  the  dug-out  being  raised  by  the  addition  ol  planks 

\  ''oj'a^^^  t  1'i"^^MiU.  .1  V.rc.n  f.  E.ikunde,  Lei,ui.,  ..n,  p.  ,65. 
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put  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  planks  of  a  plank-built  canoe. 
*""s  Somerville  describes'  a  larjje  war-canoe  of  Malikolo  as 
made  by  building  up  above  the  ordinary  canoe  three  or  four 
planks,  sewn  together  through  small  holes  along  their  edges 
and  caulked  with  the  gum  of  .some  tree.  This  method  corre- 
sfK  nds  so  closely  with  that  by  which  the  plank-built  canoe  of 
the  Solomons  is  made  that  it  suggests  the  influence  o^  people 
familiar  with  this  vessel.  This  influence  may  well  have  come 
through  a  secondary  movement  from  northern  Melanesia  which 
had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  deeper  elements  of  culture, 
but  It  must  also  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  kava-ueople 
were  familiar  with  the  method  of  plank-building,  though  thev 
did  not  succeed  in  introducing  it  into  southern  Melanesia,  or  it 
disappeared  if  they  succeeded. 

This  ascription  of  the  knowledge  of  the  plank-built  canoe 
to  the  kava-people  is  su[jported  by  the  presence  of  the  plank- 
built  canoe  in  Polynesia.  In  some  cases  the  accounts  of  those 
who  have  described  I'olynesian  canoes  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  true  plank-built  canoe  or  with 
a  dug-out  with  raised  sides,  but  in  some  cases  the  description 
is  quite  unequivocal  on  this  point.  Thus,  according  to 
Moerenhout^  the  canoes  of  Chain  Island  in  the  I'aumotu 
group  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  our  ships,  the 
keel  rarely  consisting  of  only  one  piece,  a  definite  statement 
which  wholly  excludes  the  dug-out  as  the  foundation  of  the 
boat.  Again,  Wegener  is  almost  equally  definite  concerning 
the  mode  of  construction  of  some  of  the  canoes  of  Tahiti'. 

The  ascription  of  knowledge  of  the  plank-built  canoe  to 
the  kava-people  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
the  introtluction  or  extensive  mollification  of  the  canoe  of  the 
Solomons  by  the  betel-people.  P:qually  important  with  the 
structure  of  a  cawm-  is  the  methotl  used  for  its  propulsion. 
The  plank-built  canoe  of  the  .Solomons  is  rarely  if  .jver  sailed, 
but  is  propelled  entirely  i)y  means  of  paddles.  Further,  it  is 
a  principle  of  the  navigation  of  the  Solomon  Islanders,  at  any 
rate  in  the  western  islands,  never  to  go  out  of  sight  of  land 
and  never  to  pass  the  night  at  sea.  Even  in  prolonged 
expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  heads,  the  people 
always  sleep  on  sln)r<-,      Fhis  mode  of  navigation  may  have 

'  Journ.  Anth.  Insl.  1S94,  xxiii,  175. 

»  O/.  ,//.  I,  180. 

•'  UtichUHU    iti-r  ,hrhtti,hen   Kirche   ,iu/  ,Um   uesdhchafts-Anltip,!.   Ilcrlin, 
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come  about  in  the  Solomons  owing  to  local  conditions,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  points  to  a  definite  principle  of  navi- 
gation and  warfare  characteristic  of  the  people  who  form  the 
special  element  in  this  part  of  Melanesia,  viz.,  the  betel- 
people.  It  is  to  this  people  that  I  ascribe  the  practice  of 
head-hunting,  and  it  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  this  ascrip- 
tion that  a  special  kind  of  canoe  and  mode  of  navigation 
should  be  found  where  this  influence  has  been  dominant. 

Though  plank-built  canoes  undoubtedly  occur  in    Poly- 
nesia, dug-out  vessels  used  either  singly  or  lashed  together  to 
make  double  canoes,  are  far  more  frequent    If  the  knowledge 
of  plank-building  were  owned  by  the  kava-people.  .1  becomes 
a  (luestion  whether  the  dug-out  canoe  may  not  have  belonged 
to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  who  interred  their  dead 
in  the  sitting  position.      If  so.  it  would  follow  that  the  dug- 
out canoe  of  Melanesia  may  also  be  ascribed  to  this  people. 
The  people  who  interred  their  dead   in  the  sitting  position 
must  have  reached  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia  in 
some  kind  of  canoe,  and  such  canoes  must  have  been  large 
and  seaworthy  craft.    1  suggest  therefore  that  dug-out  canoes, 
either  lashed  together  in  pairs  or  used  singly  with  outriggers  , 
belonged  to  the  culture  of  the  people  who  interred  the  dead  m 
the  sitting  jjosition.  and  that   the   kava-people  possessed  in 
addition   the  knowledge  of  plank-building  which,   however, 
they  only  succeeded  in  introducing  in  its  complete  form  into 
a  few  islands  of  Polynesia.      Hlsewhere  the  only  sign  of  their 
knowledge  is  the  raising  of  the  sides  of  a  dug  out  which  is  so 
frequent  a  feature  of  the  Oceanic  vessel  of  this  kind.    F  urther, 
I  suggest  that  the  betel-people  were  acquainted  with  a  more 
highly  developed  form  of  plank-building  and   brought  with 
this   knowledge  the   special  mode  of  using  the  canoe  char- 
acteristic of  the  head-hunting  people  of  the  Solomons.      It 
is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  my  scheme  that  the 
art  of  making  plank-built  canoes  should  have  been  common  to 
both  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples,  but  should  have  been  more 
highly  tU'veloped  among  the  latter. 

If  the  dug-out  canoe  formed  the  means  by  which  the 
i)eopU-  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  {)osition  reached 
Oceania.  w<-  should  expect  it  to  have  been  a  jxjssession  of  the 
dual  peo{)lc.  and  1  have  already  drawn  attention  (11.  39^)  to  one 

'  I  propo<,e  to  consider  elsewhere  the  relation  between  these  two  modes  of 
usin>>  the  ilu^;-out  tanoc. 
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feature  of  the  canoe  of  southern  Melanesia  which  suggests  its 
ascription  to  this  people.  The  canoe  furnishes  one  of  the 
clearest  examples  of  communal  property  of  which  we  know  in 
Melanesia.  Though,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  possible  to  explain 
this  common  ownership  if  the  canoe  were  derived  from  the 
kava-people,  it  is  still  easier  to  understand  if  it  belonged  to  the 
people  who  inhabited  Melanesia  before  the  arrival  of  th<-se 
immigrants. 

Before  I  leave  the  canoe.  I  must  refer  briefly  to  recent 
work  by  Dr  W.  Miiller'  on  certain  forms  of  the  Oceanic  canoe 
which  is  so  important  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Dr  Miiller  has  shown  the  widespread  distribution  of  certain 
features  of  the  Oceanic  canoe,  of  which  I  need  consider  only 
one  here.  This  is  the  occurrence  of  structural  features  at  one 
or  both  ends  of  a  canoe  which,  in  their  complete  form,  are 
evidently  designed  to  protect  the  canoe  from  injury  in  passing 
over  shallow  reefs,  while  at  the  same  time  they  provide  a 
convenient  means  of  drawing  the  canoe  from  the  water.  In 
some  places  these  structures  exist  in  a  form  still  adapted  for 
these  purposes,  but  more  frequently  only  protuberances  or 
angles  have  persisted  as  survivals  of  useful  features  of  con- 
struction. In  spite  of  great  diversity,  these  features  of  structure 
show  so  clearly  a  common  idea  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  conmion  source.  Within  the  region  1  am  now 
considering,  they  are  found  in  the  Solomons,  Samoa,  Tonga, 
the  Hawaian  Islands,  Penrhyn  Island,  Manahiki  and  Tahiti. 
The  canoe  from  the  Solomon  Islands  in  which  the  character- 
istic features  occur  is  not  one  of  the  kind  ordinarily  found 
in  these  islands,  and  is  probably  therefore  an  ancient  form  or 
has  been  derived  srom  some  recent  Polynesian  influence. 

The  general  di.siribution  of  the  features  in  question 
suggests  their  ascription  to  the  kava-people,  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  presence  in  the  canoe  of  Tikopia  of  features 
of  structure  (see  Pis.  XVII  and  XVTII)  which  e\idently  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  forms  collected  by  Miiller.  If  these 
features  are  due  to  the  kava-[je(»ple,  we  have  to  explain  their 
abssnct;  in  southern  Melanesia.  Since  we  have  evidence  in 
this  region,  not  merely  of  great  degeneration  of  the  canoe, 
but  even  of  its  total  disap|)earance  in  one  group  of  islands', 
it    is  making    no   great    demand    on    probability   to    assume 


'   Biti'ssler-Anhh',  1912,  il,  235. 

'  Codriii^'ton,  .1/.,  293  ;  see  also  Ifi'SUrmani  Feslskrift,  p.  no. 
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that  these  special  features  have  also  disappeared.  I  have 
already  supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  plank-building  was 
possessed  by  the  kava-people.  and  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  its 
presence  in  such  a  group  as  the  Banks  Islands.  It  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  another  mantfestation 
of  the  craft  of  the  kava-people  should  also  have  failed  to  be 
introduced  or.  if  introduced,  should  have  disappeared  later. 

Alternative  views  are  that  the  features  in  question  were 
brought  into  Oceania  by  some  special  migration  of  the  kava- 
people  which  did  not  reach  southern  Melanesia,  or  that  they 
are  due  to  some  still  later  migration.  If,  as  I  suppose,  the 
cult  of  the  sun  and  the  use  of  megalithic  monuments  are  due 
to  a  special  migration  later  than  that  of  the  main  body  of  the 
kava-people,  it  becomes  possible  that  the  special  features  to 
which  MuUer  has  drawn  attention  may  have  been  brought 
by  this  migration. 

Houses. 

In  the  area  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned there  are  at  least  six  varieties  of  house :   the  round 
house  and  five  forms  of  the  rectangular  house,  viz.  the  oblong 
ouse  with  and  without  piles,  the  square  house,  the  long  house 
nd  the  tree-house.     I  will  begin  with  the  varieties  of  rectan- 

ular  house. 

The  respective  distributions  of  oblong  rectangular  houses 
with  and  without  piles  suggest  their  ascription  to  different 

jltur'  s.  Pile-dwellings  are  found  especially  in  the  Solomons, 
vhilt  louses  situated  directly  on  the  ground  are  the  rule  in 
south  n  Melanesia  and  Polynesia.  This  suggests  that  the 
)i''  lling  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  betel-people  and  the 

f  ing  nouse  without  piles  to  the  kava-people  or  to  the  people 
w  '.  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.  Pile-dwellings 
ar.  however,  found  in  Fiji,  and  though  we  can  with  much  confi- 
dence regard  the  betel-people  as  constructors  of  pile-dwellings, 
it  is  far  more  doubtful  whether  we  are  justified  in  withholding 
the  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  house  from  the  kava-people.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  body  of  a  dead  chief  in  Santo  is  placed 
in  a  miniature  house  on  piles.  Though  it  is  possible  that  this 
island  may  have  been  reached  by  a  party  of  the  betel -people, 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  pile-dwelling  of  a  dead  chiet  is  an 
indication  that  the  practice  of  raising  houses  from  the  ground 
was  known  to  the  kava-people.      If  so,  the  kava-people  must 
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either  have  failed  to  introduce  the  practice  into  southern 
Melanesia,  or  it  was  introduced  but  fell  into  disuse.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  pile-dwellings 
formed  a  more  constant  element  of  the  betel-culture  than 
of  that  which  preceded  it  in  Melanesia. 

Another  distinction  between  northern  and  southern 
Melanesia  may  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  western  islands 
of  the  British  Solomons,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the 
group,  the  roof  is  built  and  thatched  from  above  downwards. 
A  carefully  constructed  roof-ridge  is  put  on  first  and  the  rest 
of  the  thatching  is  put  on  so  that  each  new  layer  passes 
beneath  that  above  it,  thus  making  a  ridge  and  surface  over 
which  rain  readily  flows.  In  southern  Melanesia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  roof  is  thatched  from  below  upwards  and  the 
ridge  is  put  on  last',  leaving  the  top  relatively  weak  and  more 
permeable  to  the  rain  than  the  roof  of  the  Solomons.  It  is 
possible  that  the  more  elaborate  and  stable  roof  of  the 
Solomons  may  be  an  independent  improvement  in  the  native 
architecture,  but  the  ridge  has  a  special  sacred  character  in 
these  islands  which  makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  new  ideas  introduced  by  the  beiel-people*. 

The  great  length  of  many  of  the  club-houses  of  southern 
Melanesia  suggests  that  they  may  be  examples  of  a  special 
kind  of  house,  and  according  to  tradition  (i,  22)  there  was 
once  a.gama/  in  Mota  far  longer  than  any  in  existence  at  the 
present  time.  The  use  of  these  long  buildings  as  club-houses 
obviously  points  to  their  association  with  the  kava-people. 
and  the  question  arises  whether  the  great  length  was  a  feature 
peculiar  to  the  kava-people  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  secret  organisations  founded  by  this  people.  It 
is  evident  that  the  character  of  the  Sukwe  would  produce  such 
needs,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  present  time  the  eleva- 
tion ot  a  man  into  ii  higher  rank  often  makes  the  lengthening 
of  a  house  necessan.,  the  length  of  the  gamut  oi  a  village  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  ranks  represented  in  that  village. 
It  is  not  thereiore  necessary  to  suppose  that  long  houses  are 
characteristic  of  the  original  culture  of  the  kava-people.  They 
may  only  have  arisen  thnnjgh  the  special  needs  of  the  organi- 
sation founded  by  that  p«x)plf 

'  Sec  W.  J.  Uurrad.  Souther  Cros-  Lo^.  jimc.  1909. 

^  The  full  consider.ition  of  this  >,ubject  tnu>i   be  postponed  till  the  Western 
Solomons  are  dealt  with  in  a  later  *ork. 
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The  sfiuare  house  is  only  known  in  Fiji  and  I  will  postpone 
its  discussion  until  I  consider  the  round  house. 

In  the  area  of  my  own  survey  the  tree-house  is  only 
found  in  Ysabel,  where  it  is  so  clearly  used  as  a  refuj?e  from 
head-hunters  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  only  a  special 
development  due  to  the  needs  introduced  by  that  mode  of 
warfare.  If  so,  it  would  evidently  belong  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  Ysabel  before  the  advent  of  the  head-hunting 
betel-people.  Whether  it  came  into  use  in  response  to  a 
special  need,  or  whether  it  was  an  ancient  mode  of  dwelling 
which  was  utilised  as  a  refuge,  the  Melanesian  evidence  alone 
does  not  enable  us  to  say.  I  need  only  point  out  here  that 
the  knowledge  of  its  exact  mode  of  construction  would  help 
very  materially  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  can  now  turn  to  the  round  house.  In  the  area  included 
in  my  survey,  it  is  only  known  to  exist  at  present  in  Santa 
Cruz,  and  even  there  it  is  limited  to  the  little  island  of 
Temotu  and  to  the  district  of  the  larger  island  with  which 
the  Temotu  people  are  especially  associated.  As  shown  in 
PI.  XII,  it  has  a  circular  wall  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof. 
Similar  houses  occur  in  New  Caledonia  where  it  would  seem 
from  models  and  available  accounts  that  the  roof  forms  a  cone 
with  steeper  sides  than  in  Santa  Cruz,  while  the  apex  of  the 
cone  is  formed  by  an  image,  often  in  human  form.  \  wider 
survey  is  needed  before  it  will  be  possible  to  assign  this 
house  to  its  proper  people  and  culture,  and  I  propose  here 
only  to  consider  certain  evidence  jxjinting  to  its  former  wider 
distribution. 

There  is  definite  evidence  for  the  former  presence  of  the 
round  house  in  Fiji.  Williams  records'  that  some  Fijian 
houses  looked  like  conical  hayricks  and  a  round  house  with  a 
conical  roof  formed  a  feature  of  the  Nanga,  the  house  standing 
outside  the  enclosure  of  the  nanga,  apparently  at  its  western 
end'.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  square  house  of  Viti 
Levu  is  the  outcome  of  a  process  of  fusion  between  the  round 
and  oblong  forms  of  house.  According  to  Webb',  the  square 
house  of  south-western  Viti  Levu  has  a  round  shaped  roof 
with   a  central  post,   such  as  occurs  in  the  conical  house  of 

'  Fiji  iitui  the  /•'ijiansy  1,  j(). 

''  Vison,  Jrurn.  Anih.  Imt.  1885,  xiv,  p.  15  and  PI.  I.     Fison  calls  the  house 
bell-roofed  and  the  plaie  shows  delinitely  the  conical  form  of  the  roof. 
^  K<p.  Austral.  Ass.  1890,  11,  620. 
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New  Caledonia',  and  probably  also  in  the  similarly  shaped 
house  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the  Western  Solomons  many  of  the 
houses  have  a  rounded  apse-like  end  which  also  suggests  the 
fusion  of  architectural  motives  derived  from  the  round  and 
rectangular  forms  of  house. 

There  is  evidence  suggesting  that  the  round  house  may 
be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  material  culture  of  Polynesia. 
The  houses  of  Samoa  are  often  round  or  oval,  and  rounded 
apse-like  ends,  apparently  similar  lo  those  of  the  Solomons, 
have  also  been  recorded  in  Polynesia.  On  the  assumption 
that  there  have  been  only  two  elements  in  the  culture  of 
Polynesia,  it  will  be  natural  to  assign  the  round  house  to  the 
people  who  interred  their  d«jad  in  the  sitting  position,  since 
the  rectangular  house  clearly  belongs  to  the  kava-people.  If 
so,  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  house  peculiar  to  this  people 
was  largely  supplanted  in  Polynesia  by  the  rectangular  house 
of  the  kava-people,  and  that  the  people  who  interred  their 
dead  in  the  sitting  position  failed  to  introduce  the  round  house 
widely  into  Melanesia,  or  more  probably  that  it  was  intro- 
duced, but  was  so  extensively  replaced  by  the  rectangular 
house  that  it  only  survives  in  a  few  corners  of  Melanesia. 
The  association  of  the  round  house  with  the  Nanga  of  Fiji 
might  be  held  to  point  to  its  ascription  to  the  kava-people, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  house  stood  without  the  nanga 

E roper  ;    it  may  well  be  that  it  represents  only  the  kind  of 
ouse  which  was   used  by  the  people  of  this  part  of  Viti 
Levu  at  the  time  that  the  Nanga  was  introduced. 

A  third  possibility  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  round  house  in  Melanesia  suggests  that  it  may 
belong  to  some  immigrant  influence  different  from  any  of 
those  which  1  have  so  far  considered.  This  view  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  in  New  Caledonia  round  houses 
are  especially  associated  with  the  chiefs  and  are  used  as 
club-houses,  while  those  of  ordinary  people  are  square  or 
elliptical'.  If  the  principle  I  have  used  elsewhere  applies  to 
New  Caledonia,  the  chiefs  should  be  the  representatives  of 
immigrants,  and  it  would  be  to  these  immigrants  that  the 
round  house  would  have  to  be  ascribed.  There  is  much  in 
the  culture  of  New  Caledonia  and  Santa  Cruz  which  suggests 

'  V.x%\i\r\K,  Journal  of  II  cruise  among  Ike  islands  of  the  WesUm  Pacific,  London, 
'853.  P-  35V 

•  liaessler,  SuilseelhlcLr,  1890,  p.  194—5.  Haessler  also  records  conical  club- 
houses at  Meli  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
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the  presence  of  some  influence  of  which  other  parts  of  Melane- 
sia  especially  included  in  my  survey  show  few.  if  any.  traces.  It 
is  possible  that,  in  these  islands  and  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Viti  Levu.  the  round  house  bears  witness  to  some  immi- 
grant influence  additional  to  those  1  have  so  far  supp<»ed  to 
have  come  into  Oceania.  If  so,  the  oval  and  rounded  houses 
of  Samoa  and  other  j).irts  of  Polynesia  would  suggest  that 
this  people  also  influenced  Polynesian  culture. 

Sound-producing  instruments. 

I  shall  only  consider  here  the  means  of  producing  sounds 
which  are  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  SukvDt  and  Tamate 
societies.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  werewere  which  Jorms 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Tamate  liwoa.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  method  of  making  this  mysterious 
sound  was  derived  from  the  process  of  rubbing  down  frag- 
ments of  shell  on  a  stone  to  make  the  discs  used  as  monev. 
Two  members  of  Tamate  liwoa  in  Vanua  Lava  found  an  old 
woman  engaged  in  this  occupation,  making  a  leaf  of  the 
umbrella-palm  serve  both  as  thr  stick  for  rubbing  down  the 
money  and  a  means  of  protection  from  the  sun.  The  noise 
she  was  producing  seemed  likely  to  be  so  useful  for  their 
mysteries  that  they  killed  the  old  woman  and  carried  off  her 
stone  and  umbrella  for  use  in  their  Tamate  society. 

In  the  Matambala  of  Florida  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the 
ritual  are  made  by  the  bullroarer.  and  this  object  is  well 
known  in  the  Banks  Islands.  This  suggests  that  the  bull- 
roarer  was  originally  used  in  southern  Melanesia,  but  was 
displaced  by  the  werewere,  perhaps  because  the  secret  of  the 
bullroarer  became  known,  perhaps  because  the  iverewere 
sound  seemed  even  more  likely  to  arouse  the  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  the  uninitiated. 

The  meretang,  another  instrument  for  making  sounds  used 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Tamate  societies,  may  also  have  come 
into  use  when  the  bullroarer  was  given  up.  It  may  even 
represent  one  of  several  attempts  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
bullroarer  which,  though  superseded  in  importance  by  the 
werewere,  has  yet  survived  as  the  distinguishinj,'  sound  of 
certain  societies  and  grades  of  the  Sukwe.  On  this  supposi- 
tion the  werewere,  and  possibly  also  the  meretang,  are  not 
to  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  constitu* nt  cult,  res  of  Melanesia, 
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but  have  come  into  existence  in  Melanesia  in  response  to  a 
need  arisinji^  out  of  the  interaction  of  dual  and  kava-peoples. 

Two  other  instruments  used  lor  making  sounds  in  the 
Sukwt  are  the  conch-shell  and  the  wooden  goit^  or  drum. 

The  conch-shell  exists  in  two  forms  in  Melanesia,  one 
blown  by  means  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  side  and  the  other 
blown  at  the  end.  The  former  is  that  used  in  the  Sukwe  and 
in  most  parts  of  Melanesia,  and  this  form  is  also  in  general 
use  in  Polynesia.  Its  occurrence  in  Polynesia  pointK  to  its 
ascription  either  to  the  kava- people  or  to  the  people  who 
interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  of  especial  importance  in  connection 
with  the  chiefs.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  in  Malikolo,  it  is 
used  at  the  funerals  of  chiefs.  This  connection  with  chiefs 
both  in  Polynesia  and  southern  Melanesia  suggests  that  it 
was  the  kava-people  who  brought  with  them  the  use  of  the 
conch,  a  conclusion  in  harmony  with  its  prominence  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Sukwe. 

In  the  Solomons,  however,  the  conch  is  of  especial  im- 
portance in  connection  with  head-hunting.  It  is  used  as 
a  signal,  especially  in  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  the 
return  from  a  successful  expedition,  and  this  suggests  either 
that  it  is  an  element  of  culture  common  to  the  kava-  and 
betel -peoples,  or  that  it  was  taken  over  by  the  betel-people 
from  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

The  only  place  in  Melanesia  where  we  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  conch-shell  blown  at  the  end  is  Efate,  and  its  associa- 
tion here  with  a  special  form  of  totemism  suggests  that  it  is 
connected  with  a  special  development  of  the  kava-culture 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  form  of  totemism  found  in 
this  region. 

The  other  instrument  to  be  considered  consists  of  bamboo 
or  hollowed  wood,  the  sound  of  which  is  produced  by  beating 
against  a  slit.  Following  Dr  Codrington  and  the  habitual 
usage  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Melanesia,  I  have  called 
this  instrument  a  drum  in  the  first  volume,  but  it  is  rather 
a  gong,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  it  by  this  name 
from  the  drum  proper  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 
beating  a  membrane.  I  propose  therefore  in  this  volume 
to  call  the  instrument  a  gong.  If  the  word  "  drum  "  be  pre- 
ferred, it  may  be  called  the  slit-drum  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  drum  projx:r  or  membrane-drum.      The  distribution  of 
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the  gong  points  to  its  ascription  either  to  the  kava-people 
or  to  those  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.  It 
is  widely  distributed  in  Polynesia  and  southern  Melanesia 
and  occurs  in  the  matrilineal  region  of  the  Solomons,  but  is 
completely  absent  from  the  more  western  Solomon  Islands 
where  I  suppose  the  influence  of  the  betel-people  to  have 
been  predominant.  One  piece  of  evidence  from  the  New 
Hebrides  supports  the  ascription  to  the  kava-people  which 
should  follow  from  its  prominence  in  the  Sukwe  of  the  Banks 
Islands.  The  upright  hu  nan  figures  called  demit  of  Malikolo 
and  other  islands  have  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  body  and  are 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  gongs  of  other  parts  of  Melanesia. 
According  to  the  general  argument  of  this  volume,  the  human 
motive  belongs  to  the  kava-people,  and  the  human  form  of 
the  gong  thus  makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  people. 

One  piece  of  evidence  relating  to  both  the  gong  and  the 
conch  may  be  mentioned.  A  Modav  story  represents  a 
vui  as  afraid  of  the  sound  of  a  gong,  while  Merambuto,  a 
vui  of  Lepers'  Island,  did  not  know  and  dreaded  as  un- 
known, the  sound  of  a  conch'.  According  to  the  scheme 
of  Chapter  xxxiii,  the  vui  of  southern  Melanesia  belong 
to  the  culture  of  the  dual  people  ;  it  will  therefore  be  wholly 
in  accordance  with  this  scheme  that  they  should  have  been 
unacquainted  with  and  should  have  feared  the  sounds  of  in- 
struments brought  with  them  by  the  kava-people. 

Domestic  animals. 

The  pig.  The  prominence  of  the  pig  in  the  ritual  of  the 
secret  organisations  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  people  who  founded  these  organisations.  If  so, 
it  becomes  natural  that  the  pig's  jawbone  should  be  used 
as  money  in  the  Torres  Islands  and  that  this  object 
should  be  prominent  in  the  dance  connected  with  initia- 
tion into  one  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Sukwe  (i,  74).  It 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  secret  organisations 
of  Melanesia  that  the  pig  is  important,  but  it  also  takes  an 
important  place  in  the  ritual  of  initiation  into  the  Areoi 
societies  of  Polynesia.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pigs  found  in  Polynesia  by  the  earlier  European  navigators 
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were  widely  different  from  the  domestic  pig  of  Europe,  even 
if  they  were  not  members  of  a  different  species,  such  as 
is  still  found  in  New  Guinea.  The  Melanesian  pig  still 
differs  widely  in  appearance  from  our  own.  If  the  considera- 
tions which  have  led  me  to  ascribe  other  elements  of  culture 
to  the  kava-people  have  any  weight,  the  pig  should  have 
been  introduced  into  Oceania  by  this  people. 

The  dog.  The  occurrence  of  dog's  teeth  as  money  in 
Florida  and  Ysabel  suggests  that  the  use  of  these  objects  as 
material  for  currency  was  introduced  by  the  kava-people.  It 
becomes  probable  therefore  that  the  introduction  of  the  animal 
itself  was  also  due  to  this  people.  The  fact  that  the  dog  is  a 
totem  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Fiji,  and  its  presence  in  Polynesia 
are  fully  in  accordance  with  this  ascription. 

The  fowl.  If  objects  used  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  secret 
organisations  of  Melanesia  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava- 
people,  it  will  follow  that  this  people  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  fowl  into  Melanesia.  The  use  of  its 
feathers  as  the  badge  of  one  of  the  ranks  of  the  Sukwe  and  as 
material  for  money  in  the  Banks  Islands  point  to  its  associa- 
tion with  the  kava-people,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  fowl  as  a  totem  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Fiji  and 
by  its  presence  in  Polynesia. 

The  bush-turkey.  In  some  parts  of  Melanesia  this  bird  is 
treated  in  a  manner  which  justifies  its  inclusion  in  a  section 
dealing  with  domestic  animals.  Mr  J.  J.  Lister'  has  shown 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Megapodius  pritchardii  found  on 
the  island  of  Niuafou,  lying  between  Fiji  and  Samoa,  must 
have  been  introduced  there  by  human  agency,  and  he  points 
out  that  the  native  name  of  the  bird  malau  {mallow)  is  also 
the  name  for  the  bird  in  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  bird  was  carried  from  the  New  Hebrides  to 
Niuafou  or  vice  versa,  and  according  to  the  scheme  of  this 
book,  its  presence  in  these  two  places  is  the  result  of  an 
immigrant  culture  common  to  them,  viz.  that  of  the"  kava- 
people.  The  presence  of  the  bush-turkey  in  Melanesia  is 
definitely  associated  with  volcanic  activity,  the  heat  of  the 
soil  taking  an  important  part  in  the  incubation  of  the  eggs. 
Niuafou  is  also  volcanic,  and  it  may  have  been  this  character 
which  has  allowed  the  survival  of  the  bird  in  that  island. 
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One  of  the  aims  of  this  chapter  was  to  inquire  how  far 
there  is  evidence  that  the  objects  used  as  money  and  in  the 
secret  rituals  of  Melanesia  can  be  ascribed  to  the  people  I 
suppose  to  have  founded  these  institutions,  and  I  will 
conclude  by  considering  briefly  how  far  this  ascription  is 
justified. 

I  have  already  considered  the  shell-money  of  the  Banks 
and  Solomons  and  the  feather- money  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
this  chapter  has  shown  that  most  of  the  other  objects  used  as 
money  in  Melanesia  can  be  ascribed  either  to  the  kava-  or  the 
betel-people.  The  mat-money  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  prob- 
ably related  to  the  mats  used  as  clothing  by  Polynesians,  and 
the  ascription  of  the  bow  and  arrow  to  the  kava-people  will 
account  for  the  use  of  arrows  as  money  in  the  Torres  Is)  mds. 
The  use  of  fowls'  feathers  in  the  Banks,  of  pigs'  jawbones  in 
the  Torres  Islands,  and  of  dogs'  teeth  in  the  Solomons  are 
consistent  with  other  facts  showing  that  the  fowl,  pig  and  dog 
were  brought  by  the  kava-people. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  turtle-shell  of  Vanikolo,  and 
the  porpoise-teeth  and  arm-rings  of  the  Solomons.  Turtle- 
shell  is  used  as  the  material  for  the  most  highly  prized  of  the 
ornaments  of  Vanikolo,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
utilisation  of  turtle-shell  by  the  immigrants  to  make  this 
ornament  which  led  to  its  adoption  as  currency.  It  may 
have  been  only  through  the  arts  of  the  immigrants  that 
it  became  possible  to  catch  the  turtle,  and  similarly,  it  may 
have  been  only  through  some  art  introduced  by  the  betel- 
people  that  the  porpoise  was  first  caught.  Of  the  arm-rings 
used  as  money  in  the  Western  Solomons,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  manufacture  of  the  more  important  kinds  would 
only  become  possible  after  the  introduction  of  the  drill,  and 
this  is  certainly  not  an  indigenous  implement  of  Melanesia. 

Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  about  the  articles  used  as 
money  in  Melanesia  is  thus  in  agreement  with  their  introduc- 
tion or  first  utilisation  by  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples.  The 
character  of  the  material  objects  used  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  is  fully  in  accordance  with  their 
ascription  to  the  kava-people.  The  following  are  the  material 
objects  used  in  this  ritual.  In  initiation  into  the  Sukwe  the 
pig,  the  conch -shell  and  the  cycas  tree  are  used.  In  the  dances 
which  follow  initiation  into  Wometeloa,  there  are  also  used  the 
wooden  gong,  the  bow  and  arrow,  rods  for  measuring  money. 
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the  pig's  jawbone,  a  fillet  round  the  head  and  armlets  with 
scented  leaves.  In  the  ceremony  accompanying  admission 
^"^o  Avtagataga,  mats  and  the  wooden  gong  are  used,  while 
the  head  of  the  pig  occupies  a  prominent  place.  In  the  ritual 
of  the  Tamate  societies,  we  again  meet  with  the  pig  and  the 
cycas.  ** 

Nearly  all  these  articles  are  prominent  in  the  culture  of 
Polynesia  and  must  therefore  be  ascribed  either  to  the  kava- 
people  or  to  those  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting 
position.  In  some  cases  the  objects  are  associated  with  the 
chiefs  of  Polynesia,  so  that  according  to  the  general  scheme 
of  this  volume  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  kava-people. 
.  n  most  cases,  however,  there  is  no  evidence,  apart  from  their 
connection  with  the  secret  organisations,  which  enables  us  to 
assign  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  peoples.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  with  one  exception,  the  distribution  and  use  of 
the  objects  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  view  that 
they  were  introduced  by  the  kava-people. 

This  exception  is  the  malo-saru  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  may  have  been  due  to  later  influence  com- 
ing, either  directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  Santa  Cruz,  from 
Micronesia.  If  one  material  object,  introduced  by  some 
influence  later  than  that  of  the  kava-people,  has  been  util- 
ised by  the  secret  organisations,  it  becomes  possible  that 
other  material  objects  common  to  these  organisations  and 
Polynesia  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  relatively  late 
influences  which  we  know  to  have  passed  from  Polynesia  and 
Micronesia  to  Melanesia.  The  close  connection  with  the  ritual 
of  the  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies,  however,  makes  it  more 
probable  that  they  go  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  organi- 
sations and  have  been  derived  from  the  migration,  common 
to  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  of  those  whom  I  have  called  the 
kava-people. 
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Many  of  the  conclusions  formulated  in  this  volume  have 
been  reached  by  the  study  of  linguistic  evidence,  and  especially 
by  the  combination  of  linguistic  with  sociological  inquiry.  My 
original  argument  for  the  existence  of  two  distinct  strata  in  the 
population  of  Melanesia  was  based  on  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  terms  of  relationship  used  in  the  different  islands 
of  Melanesia,  and  the  aid  of  language  has  also  been  invoked 
in  dealing  with  the  secret  organisations  and  the  material  cul- 
ture. In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  language  more  explicitly 
in  this  chapter,  I  propose  first  to  consider  the  general  problem 
how  the  peoples  of  Melanesia  have  come  to  speak  the  family  of 
languages  now  known  by  their  name,  and  then  to  inquire  how 
far  it  is  possible  to  determine  in  what  degree  the  different 
immigrant  streams  into  Melanesia  have  contributed  to  this 

result.  ,  ,    J  • 

I  will  take  as  my  starting-point  the  condition  reached  in 
Chapter  xxiii.  The  comparison  of  Melanesian  terms  of  re- 
lationship to  which  that  chapter  was  devoted  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  islands  of  Melanesia  were  at  one  time  in- 
habited by  peoples  possessing  a  great  diversity  of  speech.  The 
uniformity  of  the  terms  for  certain  relationships  led  me  to  the 
view  that  into  this  condition  of  linguistic  diversity  there  had 
come  a  people  through  whose  influence  modifications  of  the 
social  organisation  were  produced,  and  that  with  these  modi- 
fications a  need  for  new  terms  had  arisen  which  had  been 
supplied  from  the  language  of  the  immigrants.  I  have  now 
to  consider  the  far  more  comprehensive  process  of  which 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  of  relationship  only  formed 
part,  the  process  by  which  the  language  of  the  immigrants 
was   introduced   into   Melanesia  and   produced  the  relative 
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uniformity  of  language  which  now  exists  throughout  this  area 
Before  doing  so.  it  will  be  well  to  state,  as  briefly  and  in  as 
general  terms  as  possible,  the  present  distribution  of  lan^uaees 
m  Melanesia.  **     ^ 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  peoples  of  Melanesia 
speak  languages  which  belong  to  one  linguistic  family.     Here 
and  there  in  the  more  southern  parts  of   Melanesia,  as  in 
Anibrym  and  Santa  Cruz,  languages  are  found  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  differ  so  widely  in  phonetics  and  vocabulary 
from  the  rest  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  family, 
ana  the  languages  of  the  two  islands  I  have  mentioned  were 
once  supposed  not  to  be  Melanesian.     More  exact  study  has 
shown     however,    that    they   are    Melanesian   in   character, 
though  of  an  aberrant  kind'.     It  is  only  on  passing  to  the 
Solomons  that  languages  are  found  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  Melanesian  and   must  be  ascribed  to  a  wholly  different 
tamily.     Within  the  area  with  which  this  volume  is  primarily 
concerned  such  languages  are  only  known  in  Savo  and  Vella 
Lavella,  though  it  is  possible  that  non-Melanesian  languages 
may  also  be  spoken  by  some  of  the  inland  people  of  the 
bolcmons.     Languages  which  are  not   Melanesian  are  also 
spoken  in  the  southern   part  of   Bougainville  and    become 
more  frequent  as  one  passes  north-westwards  towards  New 
Uuinea.     The  exact  nature  and  affinities  of  these  non-Mela- 
nesian  languages  are  at  present  doubtful.    They  have  usually 
been  called  Papuan,  thus  classing  them  with  the  majority  of 
the  languages  of  New  Guinea,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  they  belong  to  a  family  of  languages  in  any  way 
comparable  with  that  called  Melanesian.     They  have  certain 
similarities  in  construction,  but  differ  wholly  from  one  another 
in  vocabulary,  except  when  they  contain  words  which  have 
been  borrowed  from  languages  of  the  Melanesian  family. 

Ihere  are  thus  three  classes  of  language  in  Melanesia  — 
(1)  languages  which  are  definitely  not  Melanesian;  (ii)  aberrant 
iVlelanesian  languages  only  recognisable  as  such  by  expert 
examination;  and  (iii)  typically  Melanesian  languages.  Such 
languages  as  those  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Ambrym  differ  so 
widely  from  one  another  that  to  the  speakers  of  one  the  other 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible,  and  I  propose  at  first  to  treat 
them  as  forming,  together  with  the  non-Melanesian  languages, 

in  .^i'^huTa?.'!"^  me  that  Ambrym  differs  from  other  Melanesian  languages  chieflv 
m  xocahiilar^  and  that  the  i^rammar  is  essentially  Melanesian  in  character. 
R.  M.  S.      II. 
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examples  of  the  linguistic  diversity  which  existed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  immigrants.  Further.  I  propose  to  assume  that 
the  kava-people  were  the  immigranis  who  mtroduced  the  widely 
distributed  terms  of  relationship. 

I  have  now  to  inquire  how  immigrants,  such  as  1  suppose 
the  kava-people  to  have  been,  can  have  brought  about  this 
condition  of  linguistic  uniformity.     I  have  to  explain  how  an 
immigrant  people,  few  in  number,  with  an  alien  culture  and 
without  the  prestige  derived  from  success  in  war,  succeeded 
in  imposing  their  language  on  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled.     \l  as  I  suppose,  they  were  accompanied  by  few  or 
none  of    neir  women,  the  difficulty  seems  at  first  sight  almost 
insuperable,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  accepted  principles 
of  ethnology  that  language  follows  the  mother     It  is  generally 
supposed  that  invaders  marry  the  women  of  the  country  in 
which  they  settle  and  that  the  children  learn  the  language 
of  their  mothers.      If  my  main  argument  is  to  hold  good. 
I  have  to  explain  why.  not  this,  but  its  exact  opposite  has 
happened.     According  to  my  scheme,  small  bands=  of  immi- 
grant men  married  indigenous  women  and  yet  succeeded  in 
introducing,  not   merely  the  vocabulary,  but  the   far  more 
fundamental  grammatical  structure,  of  their  language.     If  no 
explanation  can  be  discovered,  doubt  must  be  cast  on  the 
general  scheme  of  this  volume.     If.  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mechanism  can  be  discovered  which  will  connect  the  facts 
of  Melanesian  philology  into  a  coherent  scheme,  the  main 
hypothesis  of  this  volume  will  receive  an  amount  of  support 
which  will  encourage  us  to  use  it  with  even  more  confidence 
than  hitherto  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  Melanesian  culture. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  vital  matter  to  seek  for  a  mechanism 
whereby  men  of  an  alien  culture,  relatively  few  in  number, 
can  succeed  in  imposing  their  language  on  an  indigenous 
population.     The  clue  to  such  a  mechanism  is  given  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  islands  of  the   Pacific.     The  pre- 
dominant  element  among  the  settlers  in  the  Pacific  islands 
in  recent  years  is  of  English  origin,  and  the   English  lan- 
guage in  a  pidgin  form  is  at  present  the  almost  universal 
language  of  this  vast  geographical  area     It  is  not  merely 
used  between  the  white  and  coloured  populations,  but  it  is 
becoming  the  medium  of  intercourse   between   members  ot 
the   different   elements  of   the   native   people.     A   bamoan 
who  meets  a  Fijian,  or  a  Solomon   Islander  who  wishes  to 
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converse  with  a  native  of  the  New  Hebrides,  finds  his  most 
convenient,  and  often  his  only,  means  of  intercourse  in  pidgin 
English'.  At  the  present  time,  we  can  watch  the  process 
whereby  a  new  and  uniform  language  is  displacing  a  con- 
dition of  linguistic  diversity.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that 
a  similar  process  followed  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people 
in  Melanesia,  and  we  have  a  mechanism  for  the  coming 
into  being  of  the  family  of  language  we  now  know  as 
Melanesian. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  thr;  dual  organi- 
sation and  the  dominance  of  the  old  men,  there  was  such 
linguistic  diversity  as  now  exists  between  the  languages  of 
Ambrym  and  Santa  Cruz,  or  between  these  and  the  non- 
Melanesian  languages  of  Savo  and  Vella  Lavella,  there  can 
have  been  no  intercourse  by  means  of  speech  between  the 
peoples  of  the  different  islands.  Further,  if  the  phonetic 
differences  now  found  within  so  small  a  group  as  the  Banks 
Islands,  or  even  within  one  island  of  the  group,  are  survivals 
of  the  ancient  diversity,  there  must  have  been  such  an 
amount  of  linguistic  variation  as  to  exclude  any  but  the  most 
superficial  intercourse  even  between  neighbouring  peoples. 
According  to  my  general  scheme,  there  came  among  these 
peoples,  thus  separated  by  their  differences  of  speech,  immi- 
grants who  formed  settlements  which  for  many  generations 
remained  distinct  from  the  general  mass  of  the  indigenous 
population.  The  people  of  these  immigrant  settlements 
would  have  a  common  tongue,  and  those  who  had  settled  on 
different  islands  would  thus  furnish  a  link  between  peoples 
who  had  formerly  had  little,  if  any,  friendly  intercourse  with 
one  another.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  language 
spoken  by  these  immigrant  settlers  became  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  islands  and  of 
different  districts  of  one  island,  and  we  are  provided  with  a 
simple  and  natural  mechanism  whereby  the  language  of  'he 
immigrants  would  have  become  widely  known  and  used  as 
the  universal  means  of  intercourse. 

I  have  now  to   explain  how  the  language  of  the  immi- 
grants became,  not  merely  a  language  used  for  intercourse 

'  It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Melanesian  Mission  there  is 
a  second  lingua  franca  at  the  present  time  in  Melanesia,  the  language  of  the 
island  of  Mota,  but  this  is  rapidly  losing  ground,  partly  owing  to  the  advent  of 
other  missions,  partly  to  the  knowledge  of  English  possessed  by  natives  returned 
Irom  QuLxnsland,  and  partly  to  the  incieabe  of  the  white  population. 
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between  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts  and  islands,  but 
the  only  language  of  the  people.  It  is  part  of  my  general 
scheme  that  the  descendants  of  the  kava-people  gradually 
fused  with  the  dual  people.  During  this  process  of  fusion 
there  must  have  been  a  struggle  between  the  many  diverse 
tongues  of  the  dual  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uni- 
form and  widely  spread  speech  of  the  immigrants  on  the 
other.  Is  it  surprising  that,  in  the  process  of  fusion,  lan- 
guages perhaps  spoken  only  by  the  .dwellers  in  districts 
smaller  Ihan  an  average  English  parish  should  have  dis- 
appeared before  a  language  which  had  become  universally 
known  over  the  whole  of  the  area  in  which  these  districts 

were  included  ?  ,  ,  , ,      /■       1  •  • 

The  scheme  I  have  thus  sketched  is  capable  of  explaining 
how  any  invasion  by  small  bands  of  men,  peacefully  received 
and   unaccompanied  by  their  women,   may  yet  succeed   in 
imposing  a  language  on  those  among  whom  they  settle.     It, 
however,  those  who  thus  introduced  a  foreign  speech  were 
at  the  same  time  the  founders  of  organisations  such  as  the 
secret  societies  of  Melanesia,  their  success  becomes  still  more 
easy  to  understand.     The  Sukwe  and  Tamate  societies  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  existence  must  have  formed  an  impor- 
tant element  in  keeping  up  relations  between  the  descendants 
of  the  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  various  islands  and,  as 
the  dual  people  were  gradually  admitted  to  membership,  the 
speech  of  the  visitors  would  tend  more  and  more  to  become, 
not  merely  the  means  of  intercourse  with  the  people  of  other 
islands  or  districts,  but  the  language  of  everyday  life.      1  he 
common  life  of  the  gamal  and  the  salagoro  would  provide  a 
social  mechanism  in  constant  action  tending  to  spread  the 
new  language  among  the  indigenous  population. 

Further  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  admitted  in 
Melanesia  into  the  common  life  of  the  men.  thus  removing 
them  from  the  influence  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  a 
factor  which  must  have  interfered  very  seriously  with  the 
con.litions  which  are  so  generally  supposed  to  make  language 
follow  the  mother.  There  is  evidence  (see  i,  7?)  that  the 
initiation  of  children  into  the  Sukwe  is  no  modern  innovation; 
it  is  probable  that  the  practice  came  into  existence  very-yearly 
in  the  history  of  the  institutions,  and  if  this  was  so.  the  bukwe 
must  have  been  a  potent  instrument  in  the  spread  of  the 
language  of   its    founders.      The    introduction   of   the   new 
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language  becomes  particularly  easy  to  understand  if  it  was 
spoken  by  the  people  who  founded  the  secret  organisations. 

At  this  [X)int  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  diversity  which  now  disguises  to  some  extent 
the  uniformity  of  Melanesian  languages.  I  will  consider 
first  the  smaller  differences  which  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other those  languages  I  have  regarded  as  typically  Mela- 
nesian, and  then  turn  to  the  aberrant  forms  which  are 
found  in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia.  There  are  three  sets 
of  factors  to  './hich  this  diversity  may  be  ascribed: — (i)  the 
influence  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
(ii)  the  influence  of  later  bodies  of  immigrants  and  especially 
of  the  betel-people,  and  (iii)  the  influence  of  isolation  acting 
in  conjunction  wit.i  certain  intrinsic  factors  through  which  the 
isolation  becomes  effective. 

The  diversity  of  Melanesian  languages  shows  itself  especi- 
ally in  vocabulary  and  phonetic  character.  Differences  in 
grammatical  stiucture  are  by  no  means  absent,  but  they  are 
less  evident.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  them  at  present, 
but  shall  confine  my  attention  to  vocabulary  and  phonetics. 

No  better  example  of  the  diversity  of  vocabulary  which 
exists  within  the  uniformity  of  Melanesian  languages  could  be 
found  than  that  already  so  fully  considered  in  Chapter  xxin. 
Melanesian  systems  of  relationship  show  clearly  that  in  one 
department  of  vocabulary  great  uniformity  in  certain  respects 
may  co-exist  with  great  diversity  in  others.  In  this  case,  the 
uniformity  seems  to  have  been  the  results  of  certain  social 
needs  produced  through  the  influence  of  the  immigrants,  and 
this  process  is  one  which  cannot  have  been  limited  to  terms 
of  relationship.  Relationship  has  so  fundamental  a  character 
that  the  vocabulary  connected  with  it  was  probably  one  of 
the  last  to  change  under  the  influence  of  the  immigrants. 
The  persistence  of  elements  of  the  more  ancient  language 
which  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  systems  of  relationship 
must,  however,  have  occurred  in  other  departments  of  life. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  differences  of  vocabulary 
which  are  found  in  the  languages  of  Melanesia  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  persistence  of  indigenous  words  to  denote 
objects  and  actions,  such  as  those  connected  with  magic,  which 
were  relatively  little  influenced  by  the  immigrants'. 

Tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  also  that  the  phonetic  variations 

'  This  subject  is  more  fully  considered  later  in  this  chapter  (see  p.  483). 
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of  the  languages  of  Melanesia  are  largely  to  be  explained  by 
the  influence  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  lany  of  the  phonetic 
interchanges  best  known  to  philologists  can  be  found  even 
within  so  small  a  group  as  the  Banks  Islands;  the  k  of  one 
island  becomes  /  in  another,  while  in  a  third  a  sound  may  be 
heard  which  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  consonants. 
In  the  northern  New  Hebrides  even  more  striking  variations 
occur.  Nearly  all  the  sounds  which  I  have  mentioned  on  p.  18 
of  the  first  volume  as  values  of  the  letter  q  used  by  the  Mcla- 
nesian  Mission  are  to  be  found  in  this  region,  and  several  of 
these  variants  may  occur  even  within  the  limits  of  one  island. 
Such  enormous  phonetic  variation  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
on  any  hypothesis  other  than  that  on  which  I  am  proceeding, 
according  to  which  it  would  be  the  result  of  phonetic  differ- 
ences in  the  speech  of  the  peoples  who  inhabited  these  islands 
before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  the 
influence  of  the  betel-people  and  other  later  comers  mto 
Melanesia.  The  languages  spoken  in  the  islands  where  the 
influence  of  the  betel-people  has  been  especially  strong  are  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  of  other  parts  of  Melanesia. 
The  betel-people  must  have  had  some  effect  on  vocabulary, 
but  the  evidence  for  their  influence  seems  to  be  so  slight  that 
this  people  probably  furnish  n  example  of  the  widely  accepted 
principle  that  language  follo\/s  the  mother.  It  is  probable 
that  the  betel-men  married  women  of  the  islands  where  they 
settled,  and  that  their  children  adopted  the  languages  of  their 
mothers.  This  process  would  be  the  more  natural  if  the 
language  of  the  betel-people  did  not  differ  very  widely  from 
that  .  the  earlier  immigrants.  The  existence  of  common 
elements  in  the  use  of  kava  and  betel,  in  the  cult  of  the  dead 
and  in  the  material  culture,  has  led  me  to  regard  the  kava- 
and  betel-peoples  as  closely  allied  to  one  another,  and  the 
slight  differences  between  the  languages  of  places  settled 
by  the  betel-people  and  those  they  did  not  reach  suggest 
that  the  languages  of  the  kava-  and  betel-peoples  did  not 
differ  in  any  fundamental  respect  from  one  another. 

The  third  factor  to  which  the  diversity  might  be  ascribed 
is  isolation.  I  have  supposed  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  was  to  bring  about  friendly 
intercourse  between  peoples  who  had  previously  been  wholly 
isolated  from  one  another,  this  becoming  possible  through  the 
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improved  means  of  communication  furnished  by  the  vessels 
in  which  the  immigrants  reached  Melanesia.  So  long  as 
these  vessels  remained  large  and  seaworthy,  such  commuiiiLa 
tion  could  be  kept  up,  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
canoes  of  many  parts  of  MeL-'^sia  have  degenerated,  or 
have  even  disappeared.  In  such  islands  as  the  Banks  group 
there  are  definite  traditions  of  intercourse  with  distant  islands, 
intercourse  which  is  quite  impossible  with  the  canoes  the 
people  now  possess.  With  such  degeneration  Melanesia 
must  again  h.ive  been  broken  up  into  a  number  of  isolated 
areas.  The  question  arises  how  far  this  isolation  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  diversity  of  Melanesian 
language. 

The  influence  of  isolation  upon  human  culture  is  a  subject 
opening  up  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  which  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  adequately  here.  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
subject  later  in  connection  with  the  languages  of  Polynesia; 
I  need  now  only  point  out  that  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
isolation  has  been  a  factor  in  the  production  of  differences 
of  human  culture,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  for.nulate  some  kind 
of  mechanism  whereby  the  isolation  can  have  produced  the 
results  which  are  ascribed  to  its  influence.  In  the  case  of 
language,  and  especially  of  vocabulary,  we  know  of  one  factor 
by  means  of  which  isolation  might  assist  in  the  production  of 
great  variations.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal names  of  certain  relatives  is  widespread  in  Melanesia, 
and  the  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  the  names  of  objects 
which  correspond  even  partially  to  the  forbidden  personal 
names  might  be  expected  to  produce  great  changes  in  the 
vocabulary  of  a  people.  In  the  cases,  however,  where  our 
knowledge  is  most  complete,  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
avoidance  of  names  has  become  associated  with  an  organised 
system  of  substitution,  such  as  that  of  the  un  words  of  the 
Banks  Islands,  through  which  the  influence  on  the  general 
vocabulary  becomes  very  slight. 

A  more  potent  cause  of  change  would  be  the  prohibition 
of  words  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  death,  but  of  this  we  have  little  or  no  evidence 
in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  now  concerned. 

Even,  however,  if  such  factors  could  explain  the  variations 
in  vocabulary,  they  cannot  account  for  the  phonetic  differ- 
ences.    These  must  be  due  to  definite  structural  differences 
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in  the  organs  of  speech,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  these 
could  be  produced  by  such  differences  of  environment  as 
exist  within  the  regions,  and  even  within  the  single  islands, 
where  the  phonetic  differences  are  found.  Variations  pro- 
duced originally  by  the  mixture  of  peoples  would  perhaps 
become  accentuated  by  isolation,  but  we  can  be  confident 
that  isolation  has  been  only  a  subsidiary  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  wide  differences  as  are  found  in  the  languages  of 
Melanesia. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  languages  which  conform 
closely  to  the  general  Melanesian  type.  I  have  now  to  con- 
sider such  aberrant  forms  as  are  found  in  Ambrym  and 
Santa  Cruz.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these  are  only 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  having  been 
especially  p'-onounced,  this  influence  perhaps  haying  been 
assisted  in  Santa  Cruz  by  the  factor  of  isolation.  The 
differences,  however,  are  so  great,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Santa  Cruz,  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  more  than  merely 
pronounced  variations,  and  depend  upon  some  very  important 
factor  in  the  history  of  Melanesia.  In  order  to  see  what  this 
factor  may  have  been,  I  propose  to  turn  from  Melanesia  a.id 
inquire  whether  any  light  is  thrown  on  our  present  problem 
by  the  study  of  Polynesian  language. 

The  languages  of  Polynesia  are  peculiar,  perhaps  unique, 
in  their  remarkable  uniformity,  not  merely  over  a  wide  area, 
but  over  one  consisting  of  islands  separated  often  by  vast 
expanses  of  sea.  This  uniformity  of  language  is  so  great 
that  an  inhabitant  of  one  island  may  be  able  to  understand 
and  speak  the  language  of  another,  perhaps  a  thousand  miles 
away.  In  other  cases,  the  differences  are  more  pronounced, 
but  even  in  these  it  is  usually  phonetic  interchange  and  the 
disappearance  of  consonants  which  form  the  obstacles  to 
mutual  understanding  rather  than  differences  of  grammatical 
structure  or  wide  differences  of  vocabulary'. 

The  great  uniformity  of  Polynesian  languages  is  a  factor 
which  has  naturally  had  much  influence  on  the  views  held  by 
anthropologists  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian  people 
and  their  culture.  The  explanation  of  the  uniformity  which 
is  generally  accepted  is  that  the  Polynesians  have  spread  from 
some  centre  where  the  language  developed,  and  it  has  been 
•  The  Paumotu  Islands  are  perhaps  an  exception. 
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the  uniformity  of  language  which  has  led  to  the  wide  accept- 
ance of  the  relatively  recent  date  for  this  dispersal  which  is 
suggested  by  the  traditions  of  the  Polynesians  themselves. 

Underlying  the  views  of  most  writers  on  Polynesia  is  the 
assumption  that  its  culture  is  simple.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  some  migrant  people  found  their  way  to  a  centre  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Tongan  and  Samoan  Islands  being  the  region 
generally  chosen,  and  that  the  whole  mass  of  Polynesians  are 
the  descendants  of  streams  of  migration  from  this  common 
source. 

The  discussions  of  this  volume  make  it  no  longer  possible 
to  believe  in  the  simplicity  of  Polynesian  culture.  The  study 
of  funeral  customs  has  shown  the  presv  nee  of  two  cultures, 
characterised  by  attitudes  towards  death  so  different  from  one 
another  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  different  peoples, 
and  many  other  customs  and  institutions  have  been  found  to 
bear  evidence  of  a  double  origin.  It  is  probable  that  the 
culture  of  Polynesia  is  even  more  complex  than  this.  The 
practice  of  extended  interment  suggests  that  a  third  element 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  Tonga  and  Samoa,  while  there 
are  features  of  the  culture  of  the  Maoris'  which  suggest  a  still 
greater  complexity  in  New  Zealand.  The  problem  before  us 
is  to  reconcile  this  complexity  of  the  general  culture  of  Poly- 
nesia with  the  uniformity  of  its  language. 

I  have  ascribed  the  diversity  of  the  languages  of  Melanesia 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  its  indigenous  peoples.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  my  general  scheme  that  Melanesia  was  once 
inhabited  by  peoples  speaking  widely  diverse  languages,  and 
I  have  supposed  that  the  linguistic  variations  now  found  in 
Melanesia  are  due  chiefly  to  the  different  degrees  in  which 
the  vocabulary  of  the  indigenous  people  became  part  of  the 
existing  languages,  and  to  the  phonetic  modifications  which 
the  immigrant  language  suffered  in  the  mouths  of  the  indige- 
nous inhabitants  and  their  descendants.  Further,  the  physical 
characters  and  the  general  culture  of  Polynesia  show  that 
these  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Melanesia  were  not  present 
in  Polynesia,  or  if  present,  the  mode  of  interaction  between 
the  immigrants  and  themselves  allowed  them  to  exert  very 
little  influence  on  the  physical  characters  or  culture  of  the 
Polynesian    people.      The   absence   of    the    chief    cause   of 

'  Especially  the  highly  developed  curvilinear  chamcter  of  their  decorative  art. 
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Melanesian  diversity  thus  goes  far  to  account  for  the  uni- 
formity of  Polynesia.  . 

Until  Chapter  xxvii,  I  supposed  that  the  natives  whom 
the  kava-people  found  in  Melanesia  were  the  abongmal  m- 
habitants,  but  the  study  of  funeral  customs  in  that  chapter  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  supposed  aborigines  were  them- 
selves complex,  and  that  there  entered  into  their  composition 
a  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  people 
who  had  also  preceded  the  kava-people  in  Polynesia.  It, 
therefore,  we  can  discover  the  nature  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  earlitr  stratum  of  the  population  of  Polynesia,  it  wil 
enable  us  to  take  a  step  further  in  our  construction  of  the 
history  of  the  languages  of  Melanesia. 

The  researches  of  Codrington,  Ray,  Schmidt  and  others 
have  fully  established  the  close  relation  which  exists  between 
the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  families  of  language,  and 
Schmidt  has  coined  a  term  which  is  so  useful  that  I  propose 
to  adopt  it  at  this  stage  of  my  inquiry.  He  uses  the  word 
Austronesian  to  include  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian 
families  of  language  together  with  the  Indonesian  languages 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  of  this  volume  that  there  should  be 
this  close  relation  between  the  languages  of  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia.  According  to  this  scheme,  as  it  has  developed  in 
recent  chapters,  more  than  one  element  of  the  population 
common   to   the   two  areas;    I  have   now  to  inquire  to 
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which  of  these  common  elements  the  close  linguistic  relation 
between  the  two  is  to  be  ascribed;  in  other  words,  I  have  to 
discover  who  were  the  introducers  of  the  common  element 
which  makes  it  possible  to  class  the  two  languages  together 
as  Austronesian. 

If  I  am  right  in  ascribing  the  introduction  of  the  languages 
of  Melanesia  to  a  lingua  franca  introduced  by  the  kava-people, 
it  is  clear  that  the  kava-people  must  have  spoken  an  Austro- 
nesian language,  and  it  will  follow  that  the  kava-people  must 
also  have  spoken  this  language  in  Polynesia  and  would  have 
been  responsible,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  Austronesian 
character  of  the  Polynesian  languages. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  Austro- 
nesian character  of  the  Polynesian  languages  has  come  about 
through  the  same  kind  of  mechanism  as  in  Melanesia,  viz. 
through  the  gradual  use  of  the  language  of  the  kava-people 
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as  a  lingua  franca  until  it  became  the  general  language  of  the 
whole  people.  Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
explanation.  The  wide  separation  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
must  have  made  the  establishment  of  a  lingua  franca  a  far 
more  difficult  matter  than  in  Melanesia.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  mechanism  I  have  suggested  for 
Melanesia  would  imply  that  the  kava-people  found  a  high 
degree  of  linguistic  diversity  in  Polynesia,  and  this  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  existing  uniformity  of  Polynesian 
languages.  If  the  mixture  of  peoples  in  Melanesia  has  been 
the  leading  factor  in  the  production  of  its  linguistic  diversity, 
the  uniformity  of  the  existing  languages  of  Polynesia  makes 
it  most  improbable  that  there  can  ever  have  been  any  great 
degree  of  diversity  in  this  region.  If  the  earlier  stratum  of 
the  Polynesian  population  spoke  widely  diverse  languages, 
these  can  hardly  have  failed  to  influence  the  languages  spoken 
after  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people.  Even  if  the  earlier 
languages  were  uniform  but  differed  widely  in  character  from 
that  of  the  kava-people,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  present  uniformity.  This  uniformity  suggests  that  the 
language  of  the  earlier  settlers  who  interred  their  dead  in  the 
sitting  position  was  also  Austronesian,  and  that  isolation  had 
produced  no  great  variety  in  its  different  members  when  the 
kava-people  came  to  settle  in  Polynesia.  The  uniformity  of 
the  languages  of  Polynesia  is  most  naturally  to  be  explained 
if  the  earlier  immigrants  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting 
position  spoke  an  Austronesian  tongue  which  was  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  language,  also  Austronesian,  of  the  later 
immigrants  through  whose  influence  the  use  of  kava  was 
introduced. 

Before  I  leave  Polynesia  and  return  to  Melanesia,  I  should 
like  to  refer  again  to  the  factor  of  isolation.  Even  on  the 
most  moderate  computation  and  adopting  their  own  chro- 
nology, the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  Polynesia  have 
been  isolated  for  many  centuries;  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
my  scheme,  the  long  isolation  which  preceded  the  arrival  of 
the  kava-people  can  also  have  produced  but  little  diversity. 
The  complexity  of  Polynesian  culture  and  the  evidence  for 
the  high  antiquity  of  its  earlier  stratum  must  raise  the  gravest 
doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  the  widely  accepted  belief  in 
the  great  influence  of  isolation  in  the  production  of  linguistic 
diversity.     The  Polynesian  evidence  reinforces  that  derived 
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from  Melanesia  in  showinjr  that  the  blending  of  peoples  is  a 
far  more  jwtent  factor  than  isolation.     The  greatest  linguistic 
differences  among  peoples  of  similar  culture  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  not  found  where  peoples  are  absolutely 
isolated  by  wide  expanses  of  sea,  but  they  occur  rather  among 
peoples  such  as  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  i.orthern 
Australians,  or  even  within   the  limits  of  a  single  island  of 
Melanesia.      In  these  cases  the  isolation,  when  '    ►^xists,  has 
not  a  physical  cause,  but  is  due  to  social  and  ethr.  Ci.   tactors. 
I  can  now  return  to  Melanesia.     The  study  of  Polynesian 
language   has   led   to   the  conclusion  that   the  t)eople  who 
interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position  spoke  an  Austro- 
nesian    language.      This    people    entered    Melanesia    before 
the  kava-people  and,  in  some  way   I   have  yet  to  consider, 
helped  to  produce  the  culture    I    regarded  at  one  time  as 
aboriginal.      It  follows  that  the  kava-people  were  not  the 
first  introducers  of   Austronesian  languages  into  Melanesia. 
Two  alternatives  present  themselves :    one.  that  the  earlier 
immigrants  into  Melanesia  failed  to  introduce  their  language 
or  languages;  the  other,  that  the  kava-people  found  Austro- 
nesian languages  already  in  use  on  their  arrival  in  Melanesia. 
I  now  suggest  that  the  aberrant  Melanesian  languages,  such 
languages  as  those  of   Ambry m  and    Santa  Cruz',   furnish 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  second  of  these  two  alternatives. 
On  this  supposition  the  languages  of  Ambrym  and  Santa 
Cruz  are  examples  of  the  Austronesian  language  spoken  by 
the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position, 
but  little  influenced  by  the  later  immigrants.     Their  diver- 
gence from  the  general  Melanesian  type  is  to  be  explained 
by  their  being  far  more  ancient  and  by  their  bearing  in  far 
more  ample  measure  than  the  rest  the  stamp  of  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  the   true    aborigines  with  whom   the  earlier 
immigrants  must  have  blended. 

The  ascripti-1  ->f  the  archaic  forms  of  Melanesian  language 
to  a  body  of  '  -  jrants  earlier  than  that  which  used  kava 
makes  it'necessc.y'to  inquire  how  this  earlier  introduction 
came  about,  and  whether  it  was  due  to  the  use  of  the  immi- 
grant  language  as  a  lingua  franca  which  I  have  supposed  to 
have  been  the  mechanism  in  the  case  of  the  kava-people.  It 
would  be  unprofitable,  however,  to  consider  this  subject  till 
we  have  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  social  interaction  between 

1  rrob.-ibiy  al^)  the  languages  of  the  LnyaUy  Islands  and  New  Caledonia. 
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the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position  and 
the  earlier  inhabitants. 

I  shall  return  to  this  topic  when  I  consider  the  nature  of 
the  process  whereby  the  dual  organisation  came  into  being. 
I  need  only  now  point  out  that  if  these  aberrant  examples  of 
Melanesian  speech  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  a  people 
who  interred  their  dead   in   the  sitting  position,  we  should 
expect  to  find  this  mode  of  interment  in   Santa  Cruz  and 
Ambrym.      In   Santa  Cruz  interment   is  the   most  frequent 
practice,  but  the  records  do  not  tell  us  in  what  position  the 
dead  are  placed.     In  Ambrym,  the  evidence  is  more  satis- 
factory.    If  I  am  right  in  my  general  principle  that  earlier 
setders  are  represented  by  the  commoners,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  bodies  of  commoners  interred  in  Ambrym,  and  so 
it  is.     We  are  not  told  in  what  position  they  are  now  buried, 
but  in  the  ancient  interment  excavated  by  Suas',  he  was  able 
to  recognise  the  sitting  position.     If  my  scheme  is  right,  this 
ancient  burial,  no  less  than   four  metres  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  an  example  of  the  sepulture  of  the 
immigrants  who  preceded  the   kava-people  into  Melanesia, 
whose  archaic  Austroresian   language  still   survives,  distin- 
guishing Ambrym  from  other  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides 
in  which  more  recent  influences  have  brought  the  languages 
into  line  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Melanesia. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  if  it  is 
possible  to  discover  any  reason  for  the  persistence  of  ancient 
forms  of  language  in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia.  Bougain- 
ville and  Vella  Lavella  lie  near  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
where  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  languages  do  not 
belong  to  the  Melanesian  family.  These  islands  are  therefore 
merely  outliers  of  a  region  which  I  shall  consider  later.  The 
case  of  Savo  is  more  difficult,  for  this  island  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  of  the  Solomons  where  the  later  Austro- 
nesian  speech  has  obtained  a  hold  perhaps  firmer  than  in  any 
other  pan  of  Melanesia.  It  must  be  remembered  however, 
how  little  we  know  of  the  interior  of  the  adjoining  island  of 
Guadalcanar.  It  is  possible  that  the  bush-people  of  this 
island  s*ill  speak  languages  which  are  not  Melanesian  ;  the 
language  of  Savo  may  be  only  a  fragment  which  has  somehow 
become  separated  from  this  inland  group.  In  Santa  Cruz  and 
its  neighbours  we  have  a  group  of  islands  occupying  a  position 

'  .See  Joly,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  ifAnlh.,  Pans,  1904,  Sdr.  v,  t.  v,  p.  365. 
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which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  (11,  299),  might  lead  to 
their  escape  from  some  of  the  influences  which  have  affected 
other  parts  of  Melanesia.  The  only  island  of  this  group  in 
which  we  have  any  evidence  of  secret  societies  is  Utupua, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Santa  Cruz  largely  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  the  kava-people  or  may  have  been  affected  by  it  only 
through  secondary  movements.  Another  possibility  is  that  the 
interaction  between  the  earlier  inhabitants  and  the  immigrants 
was  of  a  kind  different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  Melanesia, 
In  these  islands  we  have  peoples  who  speak  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  languages  living  side  by  side  and  having  intimate 
social  relations  with  one  another.  This  coexistence  of  the 
two  languages  suggests  that  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Reef  Islands 
form  an  example  of  a  mode  of  immigrant  settlement  in  which 
the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  continued  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate community,  so  that  the  fusion  did  not  take  place  which 
elsewhere  I  have  supposed  to  have  been  so  potent  a  factor 
in  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  immigrant  speech. 

Of  Ambrym  I  can  only  point  out  that  geographically  it 
lies  next  to  Pentecost  which,  of  all  the  parts  of  Melanesia 
about  which  we  have  detailed  knowledge,  approaches  most 
nearly  10  the  archaic  character.  It  is  possible  that  Ambrym 
will  be  found  to  approach  still  more  nearly  to  the  conditions 
I  suppose  to  be  archaic,  and  that  its  aberrant  language  is 
only  one  sign  of  the  strength  of  the  indigenous  elements  in 
its  culture. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  calling  attention 
to  a  physical  feature  common  to  most  of  the  places  where 
languages  are  spoken  which  are  not  Melanesian  or  are  of 
an  archaic  Melanesian  type.  All  of  these  places  are  the  sites 
of  volcanoes  or  of  pronounced  signs  of  volcanic  activity. 
Ambrym  and  the  small  adjoining  island,  Lopevi,  possess  two 
out  of  the  thr  je  active  volcanoes  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
the  volcano  -^f  Savo  was  active  when  the  Solomons  were 
visited  by  the  Spaniards.  There  is  also  an  active  volcano 
close  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  there  is  much  evidence  of  volcanic 
activity  in  Vella  Lavella.  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  the 
kava-people  were  the  introducers  of  the  lingua  franca  which 
developed  into  the  typical  Melanesian  languages,  and  if  this 
people  avoided  places  with  manifest  signs  of  volcanic  activity 
in  their  primary  migration,  we  should  have  an  explanation  of 
the  aberrant  languages  of  Melanesia.     The  influence  of  the 
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kava-people  is  present  in  the  places  where  these  aberrant 
languages  are  spoken,  but  this  influence  may  have  been 
carried  by  means  of  relatively  late  and  secondary  movements. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  respect  that  Merlav  in  the  Banks 
Islands,  which  has  probably  been  peopled  by  such  secondary 
movements,  was  an  active  volcano  when  it  was  sighted  by 
Quiros.  The  matter  becomes  of  great  interest  in  relation  to 
the  suggestion  I  have  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  concerning 
a  possible  connection  between  volcanoes  and  the  home  of  the 
dead.  I  have  supposed  that  the  belief  in  this  connection 
existed  in  Melanesia  before  the  advent  of  the  kava-people, 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  my  present  supposition,  this  view 
is  supported  by  the  distribution  of  the  aberrant  languages  of 
Melanesia.  It  becomes  probable  that  the  belief  in  an  under- 
ground Hades  reached  through  volcanoes  or  volcanic  vents 
is  to  be  associated  with  the  earlier  strata  of  the  population  of 
Melanesia,  and  that  to  the  kava-people  volcanic  activity  was 
a  thing  to  be  avoided.  It  may  even  have  been  that  the 
indigenous  belief  in  the  volcanoes  as  homes  of  the  dead 
assisted  this  avoidance.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  under- 
ground Hades  of  Polynesia  is  associated  with  volcanic  activity, 
we  have  confirmation  of  the  view  that  this  belief  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  earlier  stratum  of  the  population  of  Polynesia, 
while  it  was  the  kava-people  who  believed  in  a  future  home 
on  earth  or  in  the  sky. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  scheme  of  the 
history  of  Oceanic  language  which  I  have  formulated  in  this 
chapter  helps  us  to  understand  existing  features  of  these 
languages,  it  will  be  well  to  summarise  the  position  I  have 
now  reached.  The  scheme  on  which  I  propose  to  proceed  is 
that  all  three  of  the  peoples  I  suppose  to  have  come  into 
Oceania,  viz.  the  sitting-interment  people',  the  kava-people 
and  the  betel -people,  spoke  languages  of  the  Austronesian 
family.  I  suppose  that  the  earliest  comers  who  interred  their 
dead  in  the  sitting  position  formed  :he  foundation  of  the 
languages  of  Polynesia,  while  they  also  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing their  language  into  many  of  the  islands  of  Melanesia, 
but  probably  in  every  case  with  a  large  admixture  of  the 

'  I  propose  to  use  this  term  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  it  is  too 
cumbrous  to  make  it  fit  for  general  use.  If  my  scheme  should  be  generally  ac- 
cepted, this  people  might  be  called  the  Proto- Polynesians,  but  I  hesitate  to  use  this 
term  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
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indiirenous  speech.  Further.  I  suppose  that  the  difference 
thus  produced  by  different  degrees  of  admixture  with  the 
aboriginal  tongues  was  accentuated  by  the  isolation  which 
followed  the  degeneration  of  their  canoes,  so  that  when  the 
kava-people  came  into  Melanesia,  they  found  the  high  degree 
of  linguistic  diversity  which  made  the  use  of  their  language 
necessary  as  a  /ingua  franca.  Moreover,  I  suppose  that  they 
had  a  far  greater  success  than  the  sitting-interment  people 
in  bringing  about  linguistic  uniformity  in  Melanesia  1  his 
creater  success  would  have  been  due.  partly  to  the  Austro- 
nesian  character  already  given  to  the  languages  of  the  dual 
neople  by  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  people  who  practised 
^tting  interment,  but  still  more  to  the  influence  of  the  secret 
organisations  which  1  have  already  considered  -this  acting 
especially  through  the  early  removal  of  the  children  from  the 
influence  of  their  mothers.  r       •»       r  M^U 

While  I  thus  suppose  the  existing  uniformity  ot  Mela- 
nesian languages  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the 
kava-people.  I  suppose  this  people  to  have  had  much  less 
influence  on  the  languages  of  Polynesia.  Owing  to  the  great 
distances  between  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  the  speech  of  the 
kava-people  was  not  so  readily  useful  as  a  pidgin  language, 
but.  still  more  important,  the  languages  of  Polynesia  were 
already  far  more  uniform  than  those  of  Melanesia  so  that 
a  unifying  agent  was  less  necessary.  Further.  I  suppose 
that  owing  to  absence  of  admixture  with  aboriginal  tongues, 
the  languages  spoken  in  Polynesia  before  the  arrival  of  the 
kava-peopll  were  so  like  that  of  this  people  that  the  new 
settlers  found  little  difficulty  in  learning  the  language  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  bearing  of  this  scheme  on 
current  views  concerning  the  nature  of  Oceanic  language,  and 
then  to  inquire  how  far  my  scheme  enables  us  to  understand 
some  of  the  difiiculties  which  face  the  students  of  these  ian- 

^"'^Sudents  of  Melanesian  languages  belong  to  two  chief 
schools:  one.  following  F.  Midler,  which  believes  that  these 
lanijuages  are  the  results  of  mixture ;  the  other,  which  holds 
that  the  Melanesian  languag-es  form  a  group  which  may  be 
reearded  as  an  independent  member  of  the  Austronesian 
family,  and  most  adherents  of  this  school  believe  the  Mela- 
nesian languages  to  represent  most  nearly  the  original  stock 
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from  which  the  various  members  of  the  Austronesian  family 
have  been  derived.  It  will  be  clear  to  which  of  these  two 
schools  the  arguments  of  this  chapter  lead  us  to  give  our 
adherence.  According  to  my  scheme,  the  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  languages  are  not  the  outcome  of  a  simple  process 
of  development  by  means  of  gradual  differentiation  from  some 
common  stock,  but  they  are  essentially  the  outcome  of  the 
blending  of  peoples  possessing  different  forms  of  speech. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  languages  of  Melanesia  are 
the  result  of  the  mixture  of  at  least  four  component  elements, 
the  earliest  of  which  differed  very  widely  from  those  with 
which  it  blended.  If  this  be  so,  the  primary  task  of  the 
philologist  should  be  the  analysis  of  Melanesian  languages 
mto  these  component  elements,  just  as  it  is  the  primary  task 
of  the  sociologist  to  analyse  its  social  institutions  and  customs. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  such  an  analysis  even  if 
I  were  competent  for  the  task.  I  propose  only  to  indicate 
certain  general  results  which  must  follow  if  my  scheme  is 
accepted  as  a  working  basis  for  the  study  of  Oceanic  philology, 
and  to  point  out  certain  lines  of  inquiry  which  should  be  useful 
in  the  process  of  analysis. 

According  to  my  scheme,  the  uniformity  which  is  present 
in  the  languages  of  Melanesia  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  kava-people.  It  is  to  them  that  we  should  look  as  the 
source  of  linguistic  features,  structural,  phonetic  or  verbal, 
which  present  any  high  degree  of  uniformity  throughout 
Melanesia.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  a  form  of  gram- 
matical structure,  a  phonetic  feature,  or  an  element  of 
vocabulary,  the  same  or  closely  similar  in  many  different 
parts  of  Melanesia,  we  should  be  led  to  see  in  this  sameness 
or  likeness  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  kava-people. 
Where  we  find  grammatical  forms,  phonetic  features  or 
words,  alike  in  so  far  as  they  are  Melanesian,  but  unlike 
in  detail,  or  in  the  case  of  words  in  meaning,  they  should 
probably  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  other  immigrant  stocks 
which  I  suppose  to  have  spoken  languages  of  the  Austro- 
nesian family,  either  the  betel-people  or  those  who  interred 
their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  absolute  diversity,  the  diverse  elements  will  probably 
have  been  derived,  though  perhaps  with  much  modification, 
from  the  diverse  languages  of  the  people  who  originally  in- 
habited the  islands  of  Melanesia. 
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Moreover,  in  language  as  in  other  .f«PJt"?«;/?.f  .^^^^^^^^ 
culture  there  will  always  be  the  possibility  that  its  features 
may  not  belong  to  an'y  one  of  tk  elements  out  of  wh  ch 
ufs  composed^ut  may  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the 
nteractioiTof  these  elements  with  one  another.     If  1  am  right 
irsupSne    hat  the  essential  element  in  the  production  of 
he  uE;;fty  of  the  lan,ua,es  "^  ^»f -f.^^^^^a^^^^^^^^^^ 
crrowth  out  of  a  lingua  franca,  it  is  clear  that  the  character 
S  t?e  lanKuages  of  Melanesia  is  primarily  due  to  the  inter- 
act on  of  peoples,  and  that  we  have  to  look  in  this  direction 
?o   the  ex'pLnation  of  many  features  of  M^lan-an  lan^^^^^^^^^ 
If  there  is  anything  in  my  scheme,  many  features  ot   Mela 
ne^anUntnfagehave  been  the  direct  result  of  their  origin  in 
?orms  of  sS  designed  to  convey  the  ideas  of  one  people 
ranolrdiffering  |reatly  from  ^hem  in  culture,  and  prob- 
ablv  inferior  to  them  in  general  intelligence.     I  propose  to 
^oLder  iere  only  certaiS  points  in  whkh  v-abul^^^^^  arid 
arimmatical  structure  are  concerned,  and  to  leave  any  ais 
fiSon  of  the  phonetic  aspect  of  Oceanic  language  on  one 

side. 

Vocabulary. 

In  this  subject  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that,  though 
it  is  ,n  vocabulary  that  we  should  expect  indigenous  influences 
to  show  Themselves  most  strongly,  it  is  here  that  our  means 
of  comparison  are  most  defective.     The  d  rect  way  to  dis- 
cover whether  a  word  is  of  indigenous  origin  would  be  to 
eTfoT  its  relatives  in  one  of  the  non- Melanesian  languages 
spoken  in  Melanesia  or  its  neighbourhood.     This,  however, 
is  ^moracticable  because  these  non-Melanesian  languages  differ 
VXhTom  one  another  that  any  argument  from  comparison 
with  them  would  be  a  most  dangerous  procedure.    It  is  neces- 
sarv  to  attack  the  problem  from  some  other  side. 
^The  whole  ar^ment  of  this  book  is  based  primarily  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  certain  elements 
of  vocabXy.  viz.  those  denoting  relationship,  to  different 
HnguTstic  strlta.  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  how 
fLr  the  process  of  which  I  have  made  so  much  use  m  the 
cale  of  relationship  maybe  applied  in  a  more  general  manner^ 
iSording  to  my  scheme,  the  kava-people  only  succeeded  in 
k^troducing  their  own  terms  of  relationship  when  they  were 
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the  means  of  bnnjfinfr  about  modifications  of  the  social 
organisation  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Where  the  kava- 
people  did  not  inHuence  th.:  swial  structure.  I  have  suprK)si-d 
that  the  earher  terms  [)ersisted  and  became  part  of  the  lan- 
jfua^e  of  the  people  which  resulted  from  the  fusion  between 
the  dual  and  kava-peoples. 

The  process  which  I  thus  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
m  the  case  of  relationship  is  only  a  sample  illustrating  the 
general  character  of  the  influence  on  languag.;  of  the  inter- 
action of  peoples.  The  rule  which  applies  to  relationship 
must  hold  good  of  social  terminology  in  general.  Other 
departments  of  culture  may  be  ex{x:cted  to  have  vocabularies 
in  which  It  IS  possible  to  distinguish  words  from  different 
linguistic  strata  according  as  the  denoted  objects  or  processes 
have  or  have  not  been  affected  by  immigrant  influence. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  kind  of  process  which 
would  thus  determine  the  relative  shares  taken  by  immigrant 
and  indigenous  elements  in  vocabulary  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  magic.  I  have  supposed  that  the  magic  of  the  Banks 
Islands  belongs  to  the  culture  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  islands  before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-peoplf  The 
existence  of  such  magic  must  soon  have  forced  .   upon 

the  notice  of  the  kava-people :  it  must  have  been  process 
of  great  interest  to  them  and  have  been  prominent  in  their 
mtercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  dual  people.  We 
should  therefore  expect  that  the  terms  for  magic  and  for  its 
chief  varieties  would  belong  to  the  immigrant  speech.  The 
private  character  of  magic,  however,  would  prevent  the 
immigrants  from  obtaining  any  intimate  knowledge,  if  any 
knowledge  at  all.  of  the  magical  processes  themselves.  We 
should  therefore  expect  that  the  objects  and  processes  known 
only  to  the  magician  would  continue  to  be  denoted  by  the 
indigenous  terms.  The  small  vocabulary  which  is  provided 
by  my  record  of  Motlav  magic  supports  this  conclusion.  The 
words  used  for  the  varieties  of  magic,  such  as  garatai  and 
talamatat,  are  evidendy  Melanesian  in  character,  but  those 
used  in  the  magical  processes  themselves,  such  as  nihao, 
nurnem,  lakivor  and  nerlam,  bear  this  character  much  less 
obviously.  These  words  may  belong  either  to  the  true 
aboriginal  languages  or  may  be  words  belonging  to  the 
people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position, 
greatly   modified    by    indigenous    influence,    but    it    is    most 
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improbable  that  they  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  kava- 

7ftu,.est.  the^- ^nsli'lrta^ui^l^'^'^i^ 

the  d.stmct.on  °J  ^^^^{^^/^i^hicrbd^         to  the    immigrant 
KHr  rhfchwtld  have  entered  largely  into  the  interests 

"*Tis  evident  that  this  principle  will  have  to  be  used  with 
the  creates  caution  and  «Jll  onfy  have  any  value  m  conjunc- 

the  culture  which  resulted  from  the  interaction  w.th  the 
Xeno-Peopl--  the  animals  or  plants  m.ght  be  named  by 
m^in^  of  words  from  the  immigrant  vocabulary.     A  name 

"Th^e  priSe  I  hTve  Z^l^i^^i  U  one  which  may  be 
aDDlied  «  any  stage  of  Melanesian  history      1  have  drawn 

people  ^"^.^'^^^^^'•'^'uf'^^^^  any  other  of  the  inter- 

:  tiS'su;  o  I  rL'^eTkefplace  f  NIelanesia  -  th- 
of  the  beteCople  with  those  produced  by  the  blend  of  he 
kava  people  ^th  the  still  earlier  inhabitants  or  to  the  mixture 
of  thJTeople  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  s.ttmg  position 

"'Vl;:vrsU"po£dXtTlC-of  the  immig.-ant  peoples 
of  whose  influence  we  have  evidence  in  Melanesia  spoke 
?anruaees  of  the  Austronesian  family,  and  the  question  now 
rr&y  considered  is  how  far  we  P--s  any  cm^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  will  enable  us  to  assign  elements  of  the   Melanesian 
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vocabulary  to  these  different  peoples.  We  should  expect 
that  an  Austronesian  word  confined  to  the  area  where  betel 
is  chewed  would  have  been  introduc  :d  by  the  betel-people, 
while  words  shared  by  this  area  with  southern  Melanesia  or 
with  Polynesia  or  with  both  would  belong  either  to  the 
language  of  the  kava-people,  or  to  that  of  the  people  who 
interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.  If  we  find  words 
limited  to  the  area  where  betel  is  chewed,  and  especially  if 
these  words  are  used  in  connection  with  practices  such  as 
head-hunting,  we  should  have  reason  to  assign  them  to  the 
betel-people. 

It  is  a  very  diiificult  matter  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
earlier  immigrations  into  Oceania,  but  one  principle  may  be 
suggested  which  may  help  in  this  direction.  There  are 
certain  Melanesian  words,  evidently  of  immigrant  origin, 
which  are  widely  spread  throughout  Melanesia  and  Polynesia 
in  a  form  in  which  their  unity  can  be  recognised  by  the 
veriest  tyro  in  linguistic  studies.  Examples  of  such  words 
taken  from  social  or  magico-religious  categories  are  mana ; 
tapu  or  tambu;  '  -le,  totnate,  or  atmat;  tagataga  or  itokatoka. 
The  meaning  of  jse  words  is  so  much  the  same  in  different 
parts  of  Oceania  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  close 
connection.  They  vary  so  little  in  form  or  meaning  that  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  relatively  recent  and  could  with  much 
confidence  be  assigned  to  the  kava-people,  merely  on  lin- 
guistic  grounds,  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  leading 
us  to  associate  them  with  this  people.  On  the  other  hano^ 
there  are  words,  such  as  oloolo  and  vui,  the  relation  of  which 
to  other  Austronesian  words  it  is  far  less  easy  to  recognise, 
or  words  such  as  rongo,  which  though  widely  distributed  in 
Oceania,  have  different  meanings  in  different  places.  Such 
words  may  belong  to  the  earlier  Austronesian  language 
spoken  by  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting 
position. 

Here,  again,  the  principle  I  suggest  is  an  instrument 
which  must  be  used  very  cautiously  and  will  only  be  of 
much  value  when  combined  with  evidence  of  other  kinds. 
As  an  example  of  such  combination  of  evidence  I  may  cite 
the  words  vui  and  oloolo.  In  this  chapter  it  is  their  dis- 
tribution which  leads  me  to  connect  them  with  the  earlier 
immigrants  into  Oceania,  but  this  agrees  with  the  view 
I  have  advanced  in  Chapter  xxxiii  where    I    have   shown 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  features  of  culture  for  which  these 
terms  are  used  belonged  to  those  whom  the  kava-people 
found  already  settled  in  Melanesia.  It  is  only  as  our  know- 
ledge both  of  language  and  of  custom  and  institution  becomes 
more  exact  that  we  shall  find  vocabulary  of  any  great  value 
in  the  analysis  of  culture. 

Grammatical  structure. 
It  is  certain  that  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Mela- 
nesian languages  is  far  more  purely  the  result  of  immigrant 
influence  than  its  vocabulary,  but  the  possibility  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  features  of  this  structure  may 
have  arisen  as  the  result  of  interaction  between  the  different 
elements  of  the  population.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that 
the  Melanesian  languages  came  into  existence  as  examples  of 
pidgin  language,  this  origin  should  betray  itself  in  their  nature. 
A  language  with  such  an  origin  may  be  expected  to  exhibit 
features  of  a  pidgin  character,  features  such  as  would  arise 
when  one  people  uses  its  language  as  a  means  of  intercourse 
with  aliens,  in  this  case  of  a  lower  degree  of  intelligence  and 

culture. 

I  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  undertake  any  detailed  investigation  from  this  point  of 
view,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  two  examples  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  result  to  which  such  an  investigation 
may  be  expected  to  lead. 

Inclusive  and  exclusive  plural.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  Melanesian  grammatical  structure  is  the  existence 
of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  of  the  first  person  plural. 
If  a  person  wishes  to  indicate  himself  and  others  including 
the  person  he  is  addressing,  he  will  use  one  grammatical 
form,  but  if  the  person  addressed  is  not  included,  a  different 
form  of  speech  will  be  used.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
attention  of  philologists  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
distribution  of  this  grammatical  peculiarity  and  to  its  value 
as  a  sign  of  linguistic  relationship,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  seek  for  its  origin.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it 
is  exactly  such  a  feature  as  might  be  expected  to  arise  when 
a  more  or  less  new  language  is  coming  into  being  as  the 
result  of  intercourse  between  two  peoples.  In  the  argument  of 
this  volume,  I  have  supposed  that  the  two  peoples,  indigenous 
and  immigrant,  did  not  blend  at  once,  but  that  there  was  a 
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long  period  during  which  they  lived  side  by  side.  At  this 
stage  we  may  suppose  that  there  would  be  in  existence  three 
forms  of  language ;  the  indigenous,  the  immigrant,  and  the 
lingua  franca  which  was  later  to  become  the  language  of  both 
peoples.  Is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  this  third  language 
for  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples  should  come  to 
possess  some  means  of  distinguishing  between  acts  which  the 
community  of  the  speakers  have  carried  through  or  propose 
to  carry  through  themselves  and  acts  which  they  have  per- 
formed or  propose  to  perform  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours ?  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  inclusive  and 
exclusive  forms  would  have  arisen  through  a  definite  social 
need,  a  need  for  the  distinction  between  acts  performed  by 
one  or  both  of  two  peoples  living  in  close  intercourse  with 
one  another  and  yet  preserving  in  large  measure  their  own 
customs  and  interests. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  distinction  as  that  of  the  inclusive 
and  exclusive  forms  of  the  first  person  plural  might  be  due  to 
any  other  social  differentiation  which  made  it  important  to 
distinguish  between  different  elements  in  the  population ;  thus, 
it  might  well  be  the  result  of  the  distinction  between  chiefs 
and  commoners.  If  it  "/ere  due  to  this  latter  cause,  we 
should  expect  to  find  u  especially  developed  in  those  parts 
of  Oceania  where  chieftainship  is  most  highly  developed,  as 
in  Polynesia  and  the  Western  Solomons,  and  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  it  in  southern  Melanesia,  where  the  distinction 
between  chiefs  and  commoners  is  so  indefinite. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  distinction  between  the  inclusive 
and  exclusive  forms  is  found  in  Polynesia,  and  it  must  remain 
an  open  question  how  far  it  has  arisen  or  been  promoted 
there  by  differences  of  rank.      The  fact,  however,  that  the 
distinction  is  definitely  present  in  southern  Melanesia  makes 
it  probable  that  the  most  important  element  in  the  production 
of  the  distinction  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intercourse  between 
different  peoples.     Further,  if  the  distinction  between  chiefs 
and  commoners  is,  as  I  suppose,  itself  the  result  of  the  con- 
tact of  peoples,  there  would  be  but  little  difference  between 
the  two  views.     A  condition  in  which  the  distinction  between 
inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  came  about  as  the  result  of  the 
intercourse  between  chiefs   and  commoners  would  only  be 
a  secondary  and  indirect  consequence  of  the  interaction  of 
peoples. 
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I  put  forward  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  two 
different  forms  of  the  first  person  plural  in  Oceania  only 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  process  whereby  grammatical 
features  of  language  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  peoples.  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  distinction 
of  th^  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  was  already  a  feature  of 
the  Austronesian  language  which  the  immigrants  into  Oceania 
brought  with  them,  and  if  so,  we  should  have  to  do  with  the 
successful  transmission  of  the  feature  to  a  new  home  owing 
to  its  social  usefulness  rather  than  with  a  case  of  independent 
origin  in  response  to  a  social  need. 

Melanesian  possessives.  Another  striking  feature  of  Mela- 
nesian languages  is  the  existence  of  two  modes  of  denoting 
possession;  one,  used  in  general  in  the  case  of  parts  of  the 
body,  relationships  and  especially  close  possession,  which  takes 
ihe  form  of  true  poss  •.sive  pronouns  ;  the  other,  used  with  all 
other  words,  in  which  the  possessive  pronoun  is  affixed  to  a 
noun  or  particle,  making  up  the  form  of  speech  which  is  called 
a  possessive  noun.  The  Melanesian  languages  differ  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Oceanic  family  in  the  regular  use  of  both 
these  modes  of  denoting  possession,  and  it  is  possible  to  for- 
mulate a  scheme  showing  how  these  two  modes  may  have 
come  into  existence.  .  .       .         r  r 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  suoject  by  a  teature  ot 
Melanesian  language,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
has  received  but  little  attention.  It  is  usually  held  to  be 
a  general  characteristic  of  Melanesia  that  true  possessive 
pronouns  are  always  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  but 
in  Viti  Levu  both  modes  of  denoting  possession  are  found, 
the  true  pronouns  especially  on  the  coast  and  the  possessive 
nouns  in  the  interior  (see  i,  290  and  11,  196).  According  to 
my  scheme,  the  terms  of  the  interior  are  the  more  ancient ; 
it  will  therefore  follow  that  the  possessive  nouns  present  the 
more  ancient  Melanesian  usage  and  the  true  pronouns  the 
more  recent,  and  I  use  this  as  a  working  assumption  m  the 
following  argument.  . 

!n  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  used  the  pidgin 
English  of  the  Pacific  as  a  pattern  of  a  lingua  franca.  In 
this  form  of  English  there  are  no  possessive  pronouns,  but 
possession  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  pronouns  following  the 
verb  "belong,"  "  my  head  "  becoming  "  head  belong  me.  It 
is  <ronerally  supposed  that  this  is  merely  a  translation  of  the 
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Chinese  idiom,  from  which  pidgin  English  acquired  its  special 
characters,  but  it  has  almost  certainly  a  far  more  deeply  seated 
significance.  If  an  Englishman  were  to  say  to  a  Melanesian 
"my  head,"  "your  head"  and  "his  head,"  the  three  different 
prefixes*  would  *end  to  obscure  the  word  common  to  the 
three  expressions,  and  thereby  the  perception  of  the  word 
"head"  would  be  obscured  and  retarded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  says  "head  belong  me,"  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
is  at  once  attracted  by  the  noun,  and  the  interposition  of  a 
more  or  less  neutral  word  gives  him  time  to  attend  to  the 
nature  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  The  English  words  are  no 
mere  translation  of  a  native  idiom,  but  a  mode  of  expression 
definitely  adapted  to  make  a  foreign  langfuage  more  readily 
intelligible,  and  this  explains  why  this  feature,  originally 
a  character  of  the  lingua  franca  used  for  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese,  is  so  general  in  the  pidgin  languages  of 
the  Pacific.  I  suggest,  then,  that  the  possessive  nouns  of 
Melanesia  are  examples  of  a  general  law  which  leads  to  the 
separation  of  a  noun  from  its  pronoun  when  a  foreign  language 
is  being  used  as  the  means  of  intercourse  with  a  rude  people, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  according  to  Dr  Codrington',  the 
natives  of  Melanesia  now  use  the  possesa».e  "^un  in  place  of 
the  pronoun,  even  where  the  latter  should  pi  i^erly  be  used, 
when  they  wish  to  make  their  meaning  clear  to  foreigners. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  first  immigrants  who  reached 
Melanesia  would  have  used  the  possessive  nouns  ;  it  remains 
to  see  why  there  should  also  have  come  into  use  the  true  pos- 
sessive pronouns  to  qualify  certain  classes  of  noun.  Let  us 
imagine  that  a  second  stream  of  immigrants,  speaking  a  similar 
language,  reached  Melanesia  when  the  pidgin  language  started 
by  the  first  stream  had  reached  some  degree  of  organisation 
and  stability.  Such  new  comers  would  no  longer  find  a  wholly 
foreign  and  unintelligible  speech,  though  doubtless  the  lingua 
franca  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  first  stream  of  immigrants 
with  the  aborigines  would  not  be  at  once  understood,  just  as 
the  pidgin  English  of  the  Pacific  is  far  from  plain  to  the 
Englishman  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  language  of  the  new  comers  would  be 
strange  to  those  among  whom  they  settled,  it  would  be  very 

'  The  pronouns  are  none  the  less  prefixes  because  we  write  them  as  separate 
words. 

»  M.L.,  28. 
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far  from  having  the  difficulty  of  the  language  ^o^e"  j^y  the 
first  comers.  I  suggest  that,  m  consequence  of  th.s  greater 
familiarky,  the  newlomers  would  be  able  to  modify  the  earher 
language  and  introduce  their  own  method  of  denotmg  pos^s- 
sion  especially  when  for  any  reason  the  idea  of  possession 
was  esp^ially  strong  or  intimate.  According  to  this  scheme 
the  twrmodes  of  denoting  possession  in  Melanesia  have  been 
the  outcome  of  two  successive  migrations  of  peoples  speaking 
allied  languages  and  arriving  at  a  sufficient  interval  to  allow 
the  language  introduced  by  tlie  earlier  comers  to  have  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  organisation.  »u.*  thp  two 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  led  is  that  the  two 
classes  of  possessive  in  Melanesia  belong  to  two  successive 
migrations  of  people  speaking  allied  languages.     The  whole 
argument  of  this  chapter,  however,  has  gone  to  show  that 
there  have  been  two  such  successive  migrations  even  in  those 
parts  of  Melanesia  which  have  not  been  reached  by  the  betel- 
Eople.    It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  general  sche- 
oi  this  chapter  that  the  possessive  nouns  of  Melanes-a  shov..a 
belong  primarily  to  the  languages  which  were  the  outcomejf 
the  earliest  settlement  of  people  speaking  an  Austronesian  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  is  to  the  kava-people  that  the  Melanesian 
languages  owe  the  use  of  the  suffixed  pronouns  with  certain 

""  ^Thavenowto  inquire  whether  the  hypothesis  that  the  pos- 
sessive nouns  are  derived  especially  from  tne  sitting-interment 
people  and  the  true  possessive  pronouns  from  the  ^ava-peop  e 
will  explain  the  characteristic  use  of  the  latter  with  certain 
classes  of  noun.     The  nouns  which  take  the  true  possessive 
pronoun  in  Melanesia  are  of  three  kinds;  terms  of  relationship, 
[erms  for  parts  of  the  body,  and  terms  denoting  especially 
close  possession.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  kava-people 
to  whom  1  have  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  true  posses- 
sive pronouns  had  a  great  influence  on  relationship.     It.  as 
I  suppose,  the  dual  people  were  communistic,   there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  distinguish  "  my  father    /"[""l '^^"Y, 
other  men.     The  distinction  of  "  my  father    or     his  father 

>  It  may  perb  ..  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  scheme  of  °^f  ."^  °f '|'«J«'« 
forms  orpossession  was  formulated  by  me  long  before  'hV^"«ly  °/ *;"^J'  "=\Vat 
deaTh  had  led  me  to  believe  in  an  Austrones.an  •"'•^^•°"  °VSu  ated  T  had  to 
nf  the  kava-DCODle.  When  the  nguistic  scheme  was  first  formulatea,  l  naa  to 
suppose  that^the  Two  forms  of  possessive  were  due  to  two  success.ve  m>grat.ons 
of  the  kava-people. 
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out  of  a  large  class  of  men  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
movement  towards  individual  relations  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  influence  of 
the  kava-people.  Similarly,  the  use  of  true  pronouns  for 
especially  close  possession  corresponds  with  the  presence  of 
individual  as  opposed  to  communistic  possession.  The  use 
of  the  possessive  pronouns  by  ihe  kava-people  falls  into  line 
with  the  trend  towards  individual  ownership  set  up  by  this 
people. 

There  remains  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronouns  for 
parts  of  the  body,  perhaps  the  class  of  noun  for  which  the 
possessive  pronouns  are  used  most  constantly.  Here  I  must 
confess  that  I  can  see  no  such  clear  motive  for  the  use  of  the 
true  pronouns.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  terms  for  parts 
of  the  body  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed  words  of 
Melanesia.  According  to  the  scheme  of  this  chapter,  widely 
distributed  words  used  in  the  same  senses  throughout  Mela- 
nesia are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people,  an  ascription  which 
takes  us  one  step  towards  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  pos- 
sessive pronouns  with  terms  for  parts  of  the  body.  I  can  only 
suggest  that  there  may  have  been  some  feature  of  the  inter- 
action between  kava-  and  dual  peoples  which  gave  to  parts  of 
the  body  a  social  importance  they  had  not  previous!)  possessed 
among  the  dual  people,  and  the  importance  of  the  head  in 
Oceania  furnishes  us  with  at  least  one  example  of  such  social 
importance.  Another  possible  factor  is  the  human  motive  in 
decorative  art,  which  would  have  given  parts  of  the  body  an 
interest  they  would  not  possess  to  a  people  who  practised  a 
purely  geometrical  form  of  decoration.  I  have  ascribed  both 
the  importance  of  the  head  and  the  use  of  the  human  motive 
in  art  to  the  kava-people,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  only  these 
and  other  elements  of  culture  introduced  by  this  people  which 
gave  parts  of  the  body  that  social  interest  which  made  a  de- 
finite system  of  nomenclature  necessary.  The  interest  given 
to  parts  of  the  body  by  the  kava-people  may  only  have  assisted 
a  tendency  to  the  use  of  the  pronominal  forms  arising  out 
of  the  peculiarly  intimate  possession  which  exists  between  a 
person  and  the  parts  of  his  body. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  then,  that  the  true  possessive  pro- 
nouns of  Melanesia  were  introduced  by  the  kava-people  ; 
in  two  out  of  the  three  classes  of  noun  with  which  they  are 
used  it  is  possible  to  refer  their  introduction  to  definite  social 
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factors,  and  there  are  features  of  Melanesian  culture  which 
may  furnish  motives  for  the  use  of  true  pronouns  with  the 
third  class.     I  have  now  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
special   characters   of   the   true   possessive   pronouns  which 
support   this  suggestion.      It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  these 
pronouns  that  they  are  only  used  in  the  singular  number ; 
when  plural  suffixes  are  needed,  the  plural  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  used.     That  there  should  be  such  a  differ- 
ence between  singular  and  plural  forms  is  just  as  might  be 
e.Kperted  according  to  my  scheme.     I  suppose  that  it  was  the 
individual  ideas  of  the  kava-peopie  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
munism of  the  earlier  inhabitants  which  acted  as  the  motives 
for  the  use  of  new  possessive   forms  for  relationships  and 
especially  close  possession.    A  thoroughly  communistic  people 
would  never  have  occasion  to  say  "my  father    or  "my  canoe. 
"  his  father  "  or  "  his  canoe,"  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  it  is 
only  in  such  cases  that  we  have  new  grammatical  forms. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  true  possessive  pronouns 
is  that,  in  parts  of  Melanesia  where  there  are  two  articles,  one 
is  used  with  nouns  which  suffix  their  pronouns  and  the  other 
with  those  which  take  the  possessive  nouns.     Thus  in  Mota 
na  is  the  article  used  with  nouns  which  take  the  suffix,  while 
0  is  used  in  other  cases.     This  suggests  that  the  two  articles 
belong  to  diFerent  linguistic  strata,  and  the  use  of  na  with 
nouns  which  take   the   suffix  shows  that  it  is  this  form  of 
the  article  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  kava-people.  and  1 
believe  that  the  use  of  na  as  an  article  in  Melanesia  will 
be  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  this  view.     If  so  it  is    n 
accordance  with  my  scheme  that  the  Polynesian  article  should 
be  wholly  different,  for  I  have  supposed  that  the  grammar  of 
the  languages  of  Polynesia  is  essentially  that  of  the  eadier 
settlers  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position.      1  he 
nature  of  the  possessive  pronouns  of  Melanesia  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that   the   kava-people   used  na   as   their  definite 
article,  and  we  should  expect  according  to  my  scheme  that 
the  alternative  article  of  Mota.  o,  is  a  decayed  form  of  the 
Polynesian  te,  which  in  my  scheme  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
sittintj-interment  people.  •     ^  \^ 

If  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  Melanesian  possessives  is 
accepted,  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
kngSages  of  Polynesia  follow.  T'-roughout  Polynesia  he 
chief,  and  usually  the  only.  pos.sessive  form  is  that  of  the 
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noun  which  I  suppose  to  have  come  into  existence  through 
the  influence  of  the  sitting-interment  people.     This  suggests 
that  the  essential  structure  of  the  Polynesian  languages  is  that 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  earlier  settlers  who  interred 
their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  and  that  the  kava-people 
failed  here  to  produce  the  modifications  which  I  have  ascribed 
to  their  influence  in  Melanesia.     This,  however,  is  precisely 
the  conclusion  which  I  have  reached  on  quite  other  lines  of 
evidence.      The  scheme   I   have  formulated  to  explain  the 
nature  of  Oceanic  possessives  leads  to  the  same  goal  as  that 
reached  in  earlier  parts  of  this  chapter.     This  agreement  will 
become  still  more  striking  if  we  are  able  to  find  reasons  why 
the  kava-people  should  not  have   succeeded  in  introducing 
their  possessive  forms  into  Polynesia.     I  have  supposed  that 
the  introduction  of  possessive  pronouns  into  Melanesia  was 
a  result  of  the  tendency  set  up  by  the  kava-people  towards 
individualism  in  regard  both  to  relationship  and  property.     It 
is,  however,  just  this  tendency  which  has  been  of  so  small 
effect  in  Polynesia.     The  systems  of  relationship  of  Polynesia 
remain  examples  of  the  classificatory  principle  carried  to  the 
extreme,  while  communism  of  property  still  remains  far  more 
pronounced  in  Polynesia  than  in  Melanesia.     As  regards  two 
of  the  classes  of  noun  for  which  the  true  pronominal  forms 
are   used,  there   are  definite   reasons  why  the  kava-people 
should  have  failed  in  Polynesia  to  produce  the  effect  which 
I   have  ascribed  to  their  influence  in   Melanesia.    No  such 
definite  motive  can  be  given  for  the  failure  of  the  kava-people 
to  introduce  the  use  of  their  possessive  forms  for  parts  of  the 
body.     Both  the  sanctity  of  the  head  and  the  human  motive 
in  art,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  important  in  Melanesia, 
are  present  in   Polynesia,  and   I  can  only  suggest  that  the 
absence  of  possessive  pronouns  is  an  example  of  the  general 
failure  of  the  kava-people  to  produce  any  great  effect  on  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  spoken  in  Polynesia 
before  their  arrival. 

The  scheme  I  have  formulated  for  the  origin  of  Melanesian 
possessives,  not  only  accounts  for  the  main  features  of  this 
aspect  of  the  Oceanic  languages,  but  it  also  brings  other 
details  of  linguistic  usage  into  harmony  with  my  scheme  of 
Oceanic  history.  It  makes  the  linguistic  forms  '  y  means 
of  which  possession  is  denoted  in  Oceania  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  the  social  development  which  followed  immigrant 
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influence  and  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  close  inter- 
dependence of  linguistic  witli  other  aspects  of  human  culture. 
If  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  Melanesian  possessives  is 
accepted!  still  another  consequence  will  follow.  If  possessive 
nouns  have  their  origin  in  a  lingua  franca,  th*t  almost  exclusive 
use  of  these  nouns  in  Polynesia  makes  it  necessary  to  hold 
that  the  Polynesian  languages  have  arisen  out  of  a  pidgin 
language.      This  consequence  of  my  scheme  has  now  to  be 

*'°"  Dr*"  Codrington  has  characterised  the  languages  of  Poly- 
nesia as  -late  simplified  and  decayed'."  Could  one  have 
a  more  apt  description  of  a  pidgin  language  or  of  one  which 
ha.  developed  out  of  a  pidgin  language  ?  Further,  such  an 
origin  of  the  Polynesian  languages  helps  us  greatly  to  under- 
stand the  constancy  which  has  preserved  their  uniformity  in 
spite  of  isolation.  If  Polynesian  languages  are  essentially 
pidgin  languages,  easy  to  understand  and  learn,  this  constancy 
becomes  natural.  From  our  new  point  of  view  the  uniformity 
of  the  languages  of  Polynesia,  which  seemed  to  present  so  real 
a  difficulty  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry,  is  not  only  a  result  of 
the  relative  simplicity  of  the  Polynesian  people  arid  their 
culture;  it  is  still  more  the  natural  outcome  of  their  intrinsic 
nature  as  languages  already  so  simplified  at  their  birth  that 
they  have  not  been  liable  to  the  extensive  changes  which 
more  com.plex  languages  are  liable  to  undergo. 

Further,  the  pidgin  origin  of  the   Polynesian  languages 

supports  a  conclusion  already  widely  held  by  philologists  that 

the  Polynesians  are  the  descendants  of  a  people  who  passed 

through   Indonesia  and  Melanesia  on  their  way  from  their 

original  home.     The  pidgin  form  from  which  the  Polynesian 

languages  have  developed  would  be  a  language  which  the 

migrants  had  learned  to  use  in  their  intercourse  with  alien 

peoples  not  only,  it  is  probable,  in   Melanesia,  but  also  in 

other  regions  which  lay  in  their  path  from  their  ancient  home 

if  Polynesian  language  had  its  birth  in  a  pidgin  form,  it  will 

follow  that  those  who  finally  settled  in  the  islands  of  the 

Pacific  must  have  been  separated  by  many  generations  from 

those  migrants  who  first  set  out  upon  a  journey  which  was  to 

make  them  the  ancestors  of  a  new  people. 

With  these  suggestions  I  must  leave  this  subject.     1  hope 
that   the    scheme   which   I  have    sketched    in   this    chapter 
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may  provide  a  fruitful  working  hypothesis  for  students  of 
Oceanic  lanjjuages.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  students 
of  Oceanic  philology  have  hitherto  been  subject  to  the  same 
spell  which  I  believe  to  have  afflicted  the  students  of  other 
aspects  of  social  culture'.  Their  attention  has  been  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  the  study  of  resemblances  between 
the  many  languages  of  Oceania.  This  is  the  essential  first 
step,  but,  when  it  has  been  taken  and  the  unity  of  Oceanic 
languages  demonstrated,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the 
attention  to  the  far  more  difficult  problems  involved  in  the 
study  of  differences :  not  merely  differences  in  the  languages 
of  different  regions  and  the  dialects  of  different  districts,  but 
also  those  which  exist  within  any  one  language  or  dialect, 
such  as  are  shown  by  the  tin  and  salagoro  words  of  the  Banks 
Islands  or  the  differences  in  the  language  of  chiefs  and  com- 
moners in  Polynesia.  1  hope  to  have  shown  reason  to  believe 
that  a  most  important  feature  of  the  differences  between  the 
languages  of  Melanesia  is  that  they  contain  varying  propor- 
tions of  terms  derived  from  diverse  linguistic  channels.  That 
such  a  mixture  exists  is  nothing  new  to  any  student  of  Oceanic 
philology;  the  important  point  is  that  the  different  elements 
have  not  hitherto  been  the  primary  object  of  study. 

One  other  point  of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned. 
I  hope  to  have  shown  in  this  and  other  chapters  of  this 
volume  the  close  interdependence  of  language  and  social 
function.  The  conclusion  which  formed  the  starting-point 
of  th  process  of  ethnological  analysis  to  which  so  much  of 
this  book  has  been  devoted  was  reached,  neither  by  a  study 
of  language  alone  nor  of  social  structure  alone,  but  by  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  mere  study  of  social  structure 
wholly  failed  to  show  me  the  complexity  of  Melanesian  culture, 
and  the  mere  study  of  language  seems  to  have  failed  to  reveal 
this  in  any  decisive  manner  to  others.  It  w-is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  study  of  social  structure  as  shown  by  the  forms 
of  systems  of  relationship  with  a  comparative  study  of  the 
distribution  of  their  terms  which  showed  the  unquestionable 
influence  of  some  external  agency  .  nd  revealed  how  it  had 
acted.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that,  in  other  aspects  of 
culture,  much  is  to  be  expected  if  the  study  of  social  and 
religious  customs  and  institutions  is  combined  with  that  of 
the  words  used  to  denote  them  and  their  constituent  parts. 

'  Folk-Lore^  1909,  xx,  254. 
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Language  has  not  developed  by  itself  as  an  'ndeP*"^^"' *"*J 
S^la^^irt  of  human  cilture.  but  has  grown  m  the  closest 
astJfatiS^  with  social  needs.  Those  who  w.sh  to  und-^^^^^^ 
this  ffrowth  cannot  expect  to  succeed  if  they  tear  "anguage 
from^s  connections  an"? treat  it  as  if  it  were  mdeoendent  and 
^ilf  sufficient.  If  we  are  to  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  human  culture,  language  must  be  treated  as  an 

integral  part  of  that  culture,  not  to  ^e  .^^^^'^^ /"^•^tl^^Tt  hS 
own^sake.  but  together  with  other  subjects  with  wh.ch  .t  has 

so  vitol  a  connection. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII 


THE    BISMARCK    ARCHIPELAGO 

I  HAVK  SO  far  confined  my  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  those  parts  of  Melanesia  which  I  myself  visited.  I  have 
gone  slightly  outside  this  area  in  order  to  include  the  southern 
New  Hebrides  at  one  end  of  Melanesia  and  the  Buin  district 
of  Bougainville  and  the  Shortland  Islands  at  the  other,  but 
I  have  strictly  avoided  all  reference  to  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago. I  have  now  to  consider  the  culture  of  this  part  of 
Melanesia  in  order  to  see  how  far  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  peoples  by  whom  I  suppose  the  cultures  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Melanesia  to  have  been  formed. 

The  Bismarck  Archipelago  differs  in  several  important 
respects  from  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  have  hither- 
to dealt.  In  its  larger  islands  there  are  still  many  peoples 
who  speak  languages  belonging  to  a  family  wholly  different 
from  that  called  Melanesian,  languages  which  are  usually 
classed  with  the  majority  of  the  languages  of  New  Guinea  as 
Papuan.  We  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  some  of  these 
peoples  to  enable  us  to  recognise  that  their  cultures  differ  in 
several  important  ways  from  those  of  the  people  who  speak 
languages  of  the  Melanesian  family.  In  this  respect  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  differs  from  the  islands  hitherto  con- 
sidered in  which  non-Melanesian  languages  are  used,  where 
we  do  not  know  of  any  decided  features  of  general  culture 
distinguishing  them  from  their  neighbours. 

Another  feature  distinguishing  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
from  the  more  southern  parts  of  Melanesia  is  the  frequency 
of  secondary  movements,  partly  within  the  Archipelago,  partly 
between  its  islands  and  New  Guinea.  We  know  that  there 
have  been  secondary  movements  in  southern  Melanesia,  but 
they  have  probably  been  slight  in  extent  and  importance,  and 
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the  nature  of  the  means  of  navigation  in  recent  times  must 

have  made  their  <^^"^f«""  "^^P"°;!^ents  have  been  more 
In  the  Solomons  secondary  "l^J'^"';?*' ^"^en  slight  in 
i„.portant.  but  -en  here  t^ey  se-  -  ^^^-^^.^^.^hi^lago. 
extent  compared  with  ^'^o^f .°'  '"^__.  ghow  how  extensive 
The  accounts  of  Stephan  *"^  .^.^^7^'  '^^^ 
have  been  such  movements  and  how  important jn 
the  southern  part  of  New  Ireland     The  fjequency^^ 

found  in  so  extensive  an  ^'^^^J'^/';^' °  „  Zfions  from  which 

pelago.  and  I  shall  only  consider  certamreMO 

L  have  the  most  complete  records      Even  he  «  i. 

only  with  those  topics  wh.ch  havV^St^t^t  the    ame 

of  Melanesia.      I  ne  tasK  •'•  "'^"     .  know  edge  of  the 

time  brevity  is  justified  by  the  fa;;^^h^'j;i,,^"37gS     The 

social  structure  of  the  ^^o  %area  ^^  ^J  ^"^    comparison  of 

argument  of  this  book      ,ts  P'^^^J^'y  ^^^^j     ^^^  System  of 

systems  of  relationship,  and  at  P^^^!f"L°"yk  Archipelago. 

relationship  has  been  recorded  rom  the  B^mac^^ 

It  also  includes  Duke  of  York  Wa^njljia  ^^  ^^^ 

of  New  Ireland  I  shall  first  ^^"^^^^^  \  ^^^j^i  languages, 
inhabitants  of  this  region  .^J°  f^P'^^X  '^ho  differ  from  the 
and  shall  then  consider  briefly  ^^e  Sulka  wno  j^^j^. 

other  ^.ssessors  of  ^h^  f  ^^T  4^^^^^^^  another 

"p^re^^tre^Gazdf  P^^^^^^^      the   Baining.   who  speak 
Tnon-Melanesian  language. 

I  Neu-Mecklendurjf,  Berlin,  iW-  ^  ^     archipelago  by  their  old 

.  I   propose  to  cal  th.s  anc^^o  her  jslands^^       ^^  ^^^^^^^  „„,  ^,„„,„ 

names,     in  aom;;  au,  1  am  oni.  lu"-       ^ 
ethnologist. 
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0,her  areas  which  ">- be -re  b-e^y^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fJrovrin'al'::r.S1arS^f  &ew  .re.La.  and  .he 
Admiralty  Islands. 

The  Region  of  the  Dual  System. 
The  places  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  this  section  are  the 

following :—  .  ^        Ireland  which  includes 

(i)    The  southern  part  ot    iNew  ir  ^  ^  southern 

two  chief  districts ;  one.  formed  by  the  expan 
extremity  of  the.island;  the  other     aUed^  La  ^^^ 

the  northern  portion  of  the  broad  extrem  y     «  ^^  ^^^ 

slender  neck  of  land  jommg  th'l  ^^  ^f^  ^^^l  ^raebner.  we 
island.  Through  the  work  of  St^Ph^J  ^^^  ^^^^rial  culture 
know  much  about  the  recent  h»  ^ory  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^ 

of  the  southern  portion,  but  •     s  ^meny 
have  any  exact  records  o    social  structure. 
l\\\     Duke  of  York  Island.  . 

i*,    ?he  coas,  of  ,he  Gazelle  PenmsuR 

,.  Her^ettS^lSa  ^-iLXrti^—.  ana  Ko.e 
n'n%«  these  aU.Hcu  .he  p;»,^e  ^- ^^tte'Ser'e"^ 

recognised,  so  that  \P^^^°"  f^^^f  ^Hew  home  which  corre- 
wiU  be  assiped  to  that  -o-^V^^^^X^Tthere  is  a  feeling  of 
spends  with  his  own.     In  ^^^'  -^  members  of  the 

hostility.  ^^«/-^««%^r^JuTs  customary  for  these  persons 
two  moieties  (see  ii,  508).  ana  u  >= J-        ,      / 
to  use  insulting  expressions  to  of  another  ^^   ^^^ 

In  the  north-eastern  part  "f '^^^  .^^'^^^^^^^ 
n^oieties  have  no  definite  names  but  the  people^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

own  and  the  other  moiety  as     J^^  /^"^*^^^,„bling  that  of  most 

Munster.  preface  dated  J^9o6,  P.J9^.   P-'^^^^,)^,    „  £,  Kustente^ohner  ,Ur 
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the  moieties  are  called  after  To  Kambinana  and  To  Kovuvuru 
(or  Karvuvu),  two  legendary  persons  to  whom  I  shall  return 
later.  Everywhere  else  the  moieties  have  definite  names. 
In  Duke  of  York  Island  they  are  called  Pikalaba  and  Mara- 
rnara',  and  these  names  are  used  also  in  the  Laur  district  of 
New  Irelani-^'  v/Si)e  further  south  in  this  island  the  moieties 
are  called  :Kiumb<iarn  ar'l  ?.Iarimarr',  the  latter  evidendy  being 
a  modific  ».ioii  o!"  Mar.r/.ara. 

In  ot  >er  [arts  th-  moieties  are  named  after  two  birds, 
usually  calicd  by  forms  of  the  words  iaragau*  and  malaba*. 
The  taragau  is  Fandion  leucocephalus,  a  fish-hawk  which 
feeds  on  the  fish  which  it  catches  in  the  shallow  water  of  the 
reefs  and  is  definitely  a  marine  bird.  The  malaba  is  Haliaetus 
leucogaster,  a  hawk  or  eagle,  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
bird  of  the  kind  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  ;  it  usually  lives 
on  high  trees,  and  often  feeds  on  marine  animals  which  it  may 
obtain  by  chasing  the  taragau  and  catching  its  food  as  it  is 
dropped  in  the  pursuit". 

In  Duke  of  York  Island  the  moieties  are  associated  with 
the  praying  mantis  called  kam,  and  with  an  insect,  ko  gile 
le,  so  called  because  it  mimics  the  leaf  of  the  chestnut. 
Authorities  differ  concerning  the  moieties  to  which  these 
insects  belong ;  Banks  and  Brown  connect  the  mantis  with 
the  Pikalaba  and  the  leaf-insect  with  the  Maramara,  but 
Parkinson'  reverses  these  relations. 

In  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  between  Kininigunan  and  Birar 
where  the  moieties  seem  to  have  no  names,  they  are  never- 
theless associated  with  the  Pandion  and  Haliaetus  which  are 
called  taragau  and  manigulai  or  minigulai  respectively. 
Elsewhere  on  this  coast  the  moieties  are  associated  with  the 
light   and   dark   coconut'.      We   do   not   know   with   which 


'  Ibid,  and  Brown,  Melanesiuns  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910,  p.  27. 

-  Cox,  Man,  1913,  p.  196.  ^  Stephan  and  Graebner,  op.  cit.  p.  106. 

*  Itii  variants  in  Laur  are  tarrangau  (Stephan  and  Graebner),  taragau  (Cox) 
and  tarrogo  or  tarragou  (Abel)  ;  the  word  becomes  targo  at  Kokole  further 
north  in  New  Ireland  (Poch)  and  tarrangau  atnong  the  Barriai  (Friederici). 
Peekel  calls  the  bird  taragau  and  the  moiety  tarago. 

°  Its  variants  in  Laur  are  malabar  (Peekel)  and  mallawa  (Stephan  and 
Graebner)  ;  at  Kokole  it  is  malum  and  among  the  Barriai  malabar.  The  word  is 
derived  from  man,  bird  and  laba,  great.  The  bird  is  also  called  minigulai, 
mannigulai  (Stephan  and  Graebner)  or  minigulai  (Cox)  in  one  part  of  the 
Gazelle  Peninsula  and  in  Laur.  This  word  is  derived  from  man,  bird  and  gulai, 
great,  so  that  it  is  the  exact  equivalent  o(  malaba. 

'  See  Abel,  Anthropos,  1907,  11,  220,  and  Cox,  loc.  cit. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  612.  '  Meier,  op.  cit.  p.  20. 
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moieties  of  other  districts  these  groups  co""ected  with  the 
rconut  correspond,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  Maramara 
Tnd  Pikalaba  of  Duke  of  York  1^"^  correspond  wuh  the 
Tnraaau  and  Malaba  moieties  elsewhere.  In  Laur  tne 
MalaS  may  also  be  called  PakilabaN  and  the  mo.et.es  to 
whth  Cr^cribes  the  birds  are  those  which  would  follow 

from  this  correspondence.  ^^j^f.v.;   are 

The  birds  or  insects  connected  w.th   the   mo.et.es   are 

treated  with  great  respect.  No  one  may  k.U  .njure.  or  eat 
he  birder  destroy  the  insect  connected  with  h.s  mo.ety.  nor 

Ire  they  allowed 'to  be  killed  by  others,  such  an  occurrence 

Ladine  to  fighting  between  the  mo.et.es.  The  people  of 
Duke  of  Yo?k  Isla^nd  like  to  destroy  the  insect  of  the  mo.ety 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  but  they  only  do  so  secretly, 
a  q^a  rel  enJuing  if  the  injury  or  insult  becomes  known'. 
If^one  of  the  bh-ds  connected  with  a  mo.ety  '«  ^-lled  by 
mischance,  it  is  buried  as  if  it  were  a  Human  be.ng^  .nd 
a  feast  is  held  in  its  honour  as  would  be  customary  it  a  man 

^^^Thf  people  of  Laur  believe  that  each  itiolety  is  descended 
from  its  bird'.  The  birds  are  called  hintubuhet* ;  htn  signifies 
•TmaTe,"  and  tubu  is  the  term  for  grandparent,  so  ga^  the 

bird  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^l' Jl  S^fve 
York    Island   each  n.^iety  regards  is  insect  as  a  relative, 
according   to  Danks',  the  people  believe  themselves  to  be 
descende^d  from  it.  but  Brown'  doubts  the  existence  of  this 

^^"  h'  is  believed  that  the  members  of  the  mmeties  can  be 
distinguished  by  certain  physical  characters.  They  are  said 
^  wafk  differendy,  though  there  is  some  conflict  of  evidene 
concerning  the  exact  nature  of  the  difference.  According  to 
Peekeirthe  Pakilaba  of  Laur,  whose  bird  is  the  ^^fa,^^^ 
out   the   right   foot   first,  and  the  T-^ragau  the  left,  wh  le 

i.  \V.,  1910,  p.  7-  ,  m  at.  p.  28. 

"  Anthfopot,  III,  •??■ - 
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account  by  Poch',  the  special  feature  of  the  Malaba  is  that 
they  put  down  the  left  foot  more  firmly  than  the  right. 
It  s  believed  also  that  the  members  of  the  moieties  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  folds  on  th  palms  of  their  hands,  as  in 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Solomons.  According  to  Abel^  the 
Taragau  have  three  lines  and  the  Malaba  four  or  five,  while 
Peekel'  and  Pdch*  say  that  the  Pakilaba  or  Malaba  have 
only  three  as  contrasted  with  the  four  of  the  Taragau.  It  is 
possible  that  the  belief  in  the  varying  number  of  the  folds 
is  connected  with  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  feet  of  the 
birds"  connected  with  the  moieties,  and  such  a  connection  is 
certainly  present  in  the  case  of  another  physical  peculiarity 
ascribed  to  the  Malaba,  who  are  believed  to  have  projecting 
eyebrows  like  the  malaba  bird. 

At  Kokole  in  New  Ireland  the  Malam  is  said  to  be  the 
more  powerful  moiety,  this  being  connected  with  the  stronger 
nature  of  its  bird  which  is  able  to  deprive  the  targo  of  its 
prey'. 

In  the  Laur  district  the  two  birds  connected  with  the 
moieties  do  not  stand  alone.  The  Taragau  moiety  is  also 
connected  with  the  sun  and  with  the  male  of  a  butterfly 
{Ornitkoptera  urviUiana  or  O.  bornemanni),  both  being  re- 
garded as  hintubuhet,  while  the  Pakilaba  or  Malaba  are  con- 
nected with  the  moon  and  the  female  butterfl}  •  *"  the  same 
species'.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  district  n.^  sun  is  re- 
garded as  male  and  the  moon  as  female,  so  that  the  Taragau 
moiety  is  connected  with  male  objects  and  the  Malaba  with 
female.  According  to  Pbch,  the  moieties  \\?\d  other  birds 
in  addition  to  the  Pandion  and  Haliaetus. 

A  quite  different  feature  of  the  moieties  is  that  they  are 
connected  in  some  places  with  certain  legendary  personages. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that,  according  to  Danks,  the 
moieties  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  are  named  after  To  Kam- 
binana  and  To  Kovuvuru,  the  heroes  of  a  large  cycle  of  tales 
in  which  the  former  appears  as  a  kind  of  personification  of 
ability  and  guile,  while  To  Kovuvuru  represents  stupidity  and 
ignorance.  A  connection  with  persons  similarly  opposed  in 
character  also  exists  in  New  Ireland,  where  the  Maramara 
have  as  their  head  Soi,  .ui  intelligent  but  unscrupulous  man, 

'  Globus,  1908,  XCIU,  9.  '^  Loc.  cit.  '  Loc.  cit.  <  Loc.  cil 

'  There  is  such  a  belief  in  Buin  connecting  the  nature  of  the  folds  with  those 

of  the  totem-birds,  Thurnwald,  Forschun^en I,  317. 

*  Poch,  loc.  cit.  '  Peeki..,  Rc/ie^ion  unit  Zauberei,  p.  7. 
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while  the  head  of  the  Pikalaba  is  Tamono.  a  <■-'  who  was 
continually  falling  a  victim  to  the  deceptions  o  . 

All  authorities  atrree  that  two  persons  of  tl  ^ame  mcieiy 
shodd  never  marry.lut  this  rule  of  exogamy  is  now  breaking 
down  in  many  places.  The  infraction  of  the  rule  known  as 
£l%^s"orme'rly  punished  by  death,  the  mode  o  -fl|ctmg 
the  punishment  being  by  hanging  or  stranghng  f'^h  ^^^^"j^^ 
be  out  into  effect  by  the  culprits  themselves^  It  is  notewortny 
thaSe  term  for  the  breaking  of  the  rule  of  exogamy  should 
bear  a  closeTesemblance  to  the  buto  of  Florida  in  the  Solomons 
which  applies  to  the  animal  from  which  the  members  of  a  dan 

""With'one  possible  exception,  there  is  also  agreement  that 
descent  is  matrilineal.  a  person  belonging  to  the  moiety  of  hi 
mother.     The  possible  e.xception  is  in  the  case  of  the  Barriat 
who  according  to  Friederici',  practise  father-right     Friederici 
however,  only^refers  explicitly  to  PatnHneal  succes^on  a^^^^^^^^ 
not  state  definitely  that  a  person  belongs  to  the  '"o^ty  of  his 
father.     He  believes  that  a  change  from  a  more  rnat"lin^l 
condition  may  be  still  in  progress  and  as  .evidence  for  this 
belief,  states  that  the  mothers  brothers  still  have  a  arge  pkce 
in  the  life  of  their  nephew.     Another  sign  of  the    mpor  ance 
of  the  maternal  line  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  k'lhng  all   he 
women  when  a  foreign  village  is  conquered,  the  motive  being 
that,  if  a  woman  were  taken  as  a  captive  and  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  this  son  would  be  an  enemy  who  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  return  to  his  own  people  and  avenge  his  mother 
and  h  s  people.    It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  change 
?rom  maSeal  to  patrilineal  institutions,  but  it  must  remain 
doubtful  for  the  present  whether  descent,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  this  book,  has  become  patrilineal. 

In  addition  to  the  moieties  of  the  dual  organisation  another 
kind  of  social  grouping  has  been  recorded  in  New  Ireland  and 
mav  perhaps  exist  elsewhere.  Peeked  states  that  in  Laur  each 
moetv  has  numerous  sub-groups  {Stamme  or  Geschlechter) 
^S^hacn,  named  after  men  of  influence  who  died  long  ago 
Abel    records'  similar   sub-groups  in   another  part  of   Laur 

1  Cox.  loc.  cit. 

3  ^S&ta^  ]S'sp;afcnkun,e  -von  Deulsch-Neu.uinea,  Berlin,  .9.2, 

^'  '^^'' Anihropos,  1908,  in.  459,  and  Religion  u.  Zauberei,  p.  16. 

i   Jbtd.  11,  220. 
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and  gives  a  long  list  of  these  groups,  bringing  out  the  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  names  are  wholly  different  from  those  of 
the  list  recorded  by  Peekel.  Thus,  the  sub-groups  do  not 
show  the  agreement  in  nomenclature  which  characterises  the 
names  of  the  moieties  through  so  large  a  part  of  the  dual 
region. 

Each  of  the  sub-groups  is  connected  with  a  place  called 
paga  which  is  tanibu  to  the  members  of  the  group.  There  is 
usually  water  at  these  places  in  the  form  of  rivers  or  ponds 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  d\  elling-places  on  earth  of 
tabaran  or  ghosts. 

These  sub-groups  within,  or  associated  with,  the  moieties 
bring  the  social  organisation  into  line  with  that  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Melanesia.  They  would  seem  to  be  the 
definite  representatives  of  the  sub-groups  of  Mota,  the  Torres 
Islands  and  Kia.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  addi- 
tional sacred  birds  mentioned  by  Poch  are  associated  with 
the  sub-groups  described  by  Peekel  and  Abel,  we  should 
have  a  dual  organisation  with  totemic  sub-groups  which  would 
correspond  exactly  with  one  of  the  hypothetical  stages  I  have 
formulated  in  my  scheme  of  the  history  of  Melanesian  social 
organisation.  One  feature  of  the  Laur  district  affords  a 
striking  confirmation  of  this  scheme.  I  have  supposed  that 
the  sub-groups  are  descended  from  immigrant  men,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Peekel  records  that  the  sub-groups  of  Laur 
trace  their  descent  from  men  of  influence.  This  tradition  of 
descent  from  men  in  a  matrilineal  people  is  most  naturally 
explained  by  such  a  mechanism  as  I  have  suggested  in 
Chapter  xxix'. 

While  there  is  thus  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the 
features  of  the  dual  system  in  the  Bismarck  .Archipelago  and 
those  of  southern  Melanesia,  there  is  a  most  important 
difterence.  In  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  the  moieties  of  the 
dual  system  are  definitely  connected  with  objects  which  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  my  definition  of  totems.  These  objects 
are  connected  with  exogamous  social  groups ;  they  are  believed 
to  be  related  to  the  members  of  these  social  groups,  and  there 
is  a  belief  in  descent  from  them.  They  are  treated  with 
a  degree  of  respect  higher  than  that  of  which  we  know  else- 
where in  Melanesia,  for  after  death  they  may  be  treated  like 

'  I  may  mention  that  the  scheme  of  this  chapter  was  completely  written  while 
I  was  still  ignorant  nf  Peekel's  and  Abel's  accounts. 
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human  beings,  and  instead  of  others  being  allowed  to  kill  or 
eat  them  as'i;  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  the'-njury  or  death 
U  treated  as  an  insult  to  be  wiped  out  in  blood,  /""rtner  it 
poTsibt  that  the  physical  ch/racters  which  are^heved  to 
distinguish  one  moiety  from  the  other  may  be  the  result  ot 
a  bSinthephysicaf  similarity  between  totems  and  totemists 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  Melanesia. 

The  resemblance  of  the  social  structure  of  this  region  to 
the  dull  sys^m  of  southern  Melanesia  shows  that  we  have 
n'ot  to! '"h  a  system  containing  two  groups  which  has 
arisen  through  the  reduction  in  ""'"ber  of  the  g^o^P^  "^ 
a  totemic  system  such  as  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  witn 
a  typSd.al  system  which  is  at  the  same  time  totemic. 

Tn  turning  to  the  bearing  of  this  condition  of  ^fial  organ  - 
satiin  on  my^scheme  of  the^istory  of  totem.sm  the  doubtfd 

point  is  whither  the  totems  of  the  '"«?^^'^^, !" '^^^  ^J^e  ^n 
Archipelago  were  derived  from  totemic  settlers  or  were  an 
original  feature  of  the  dual  culture.  , 

In  the  former  case  we  have  to  f  PP^.^^^^^^^' J^ 
people  took  over  certain  totems  from  their  visitors  and  treated 
fhem  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  is  ""^nown  elsewhere  m 
Meknesia.  while  the  groups  assumed  to  have  bee" /ou'ided 
bv  the  immigrants  either  lost  their  toteinic  character,  or  this 
has  becomTfo  inconspicuous  that  it  escaped  the  attention  of 
bo  h  AbeTanS  Peekef   The  solution  of  the  Problem  can  only 

be  reached  when  the  collection  of  sY^^-'^^^f  ;;th^°"if;?H  be 
of  other  facts  is  far  larger  than  at  present,  so  that  't  w.U  be 
possible  to  arrange  the  different  peoples  m  order  of  socia^ 
5e?elopment.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  if  further  evidence 
nakes  it  necessary  to  assign  the  totems  to  the  dual  people,  it 
wil'Scome  necessary  to  mSdify  my  general  Melanesian  scheme 
and  to  give  up  the  view  that  the  kava-people  were  the  sole 
introducers  of  totemism  into  Melanesia. 

Relationship  and  marriage. 
This  section,  so  essential  to  any  full  ""derstanding  of  the 
social  structure,  must  be  very  shor.  7"?g.^^^^^^,"^';^^^ 
naucitv  of  material.  Only  one  system  of  relationship  is  known 
fn  th^whoTe  of  this  region,  but  this  has  been  recorded  in  the 
most  admkable  manne^^r  by  PeekeP  from  the  district  of  Nama- 

'  Anthropos,  n;oS,  Hi,  456. 
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tanai  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Ireland  near  the  northern  limit 
of  the  dual  system.  Its  terms  are  given  in  the  comparative 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  a  fairly  simple  classificatory  system,  rich  in  terminology 
and  having  few  complexities.  An  important  feature  of  the 
termmology  for  parents  and  children  is  that  the  mother  does 
not  use  the  term  nati  which  the  father  applies  to  both  son 
and  daughter.  Since  nati  is  certainly  a  term  of  immigrant 
origm,  this  usage  affords  striking  confirmatioi;  of  the  view 
that  tiie  use  of  different  terms  for  their  children  by  father  and 
mother  is  a  result  of  the  blending  of  peoples  (see  11.  195). 
The  nomenclature  for  brothers  and  sisters  differs  from  that 
of  most  Oceanic  systems  in  that  one  term  is  used  between 
brothers  and  another  term  between  sisters,  there  being  no 
distinction  according  to  age  in  either  case.  The  usage 
between  brother  and  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  into  line 
with  the  general  Melanesian  practice,  there  being  only  one 
reciprocal  term,  and  there  are  definite  customs  of  avoidance 
between  those  so  related. 

The  father's  sister  is  called  tama,  the  term  for  the  father, 
but  she  may  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the  feminine 
prefix,  as  hintama.  Other  terms  used  by  her  nephews  are 
remarkable  in  that  they  dififer  for  the  two  moieties,  a  feature 
of  the  terminology  of  relationship  for  which  there  is  no  known 
parallel  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia.  If  a  child  is  of  the  Tarago 
moiety,  he  calls  his  father's  sister  rahat,  but  if  one  of  the  Paki- 
laba,  the  word  he  uses  is  tau.  These  words  are  used  recipro- 
cally. A  man  may  not  marry  his  father's  sister,  and  the  two 
do  not  use  their  personal  names ;  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
avoidance,  but  nephew  and  aunt  may  embrace  and  joke  with 
one  another.  The  nephew  ni-y  ask  his  aunt  for  her  posses- 
sions which  she  frequently  gives.  We  are  not  told  of  similar 
behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  mother's  brother. 

The  mother's  brother  and  the  father's  sister's  husband  are 
called  maUia,  suggesting  either  the  cross-cousin  marriage  (see 
below)  or  the  exchange  of  brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  a 
special  term,  kamala,  for  the  mother's  brother  of  the  wife,  but 
this  word  is  not  given  as  a  term  for  any  other  relative.  The 
word  hihi  is  used  for  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother  and  for 
the  mother's  brother  of  the  husband,  a  correspondence  with 
which  we  have  not  met  before,  but  this  may  be  owing  to 
defect  of  my  own   information,  for  the  husband's   mother's 
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Wher   is   not   a   relauonsh^  io.  which  I  have   -^^^ 

sought  a  name,  though   it  .s  one  we   n^g  ^^^rrespon- 

distinguished  by  a  -^^'"^'"ff  V?r  husband^  ather  tubu]  the 
dence  is  that  a  woman  calls  ^er  husband^  la  ^^^^^ 

term  otherwise  used  for  the  g^l^f  f^^'J^,  ,„ds  and.  as  already 
spondence  which   exists   m   ^^^Jj"!'^^^^^^^^ 
pointed  out.  it  would  be  the  natural  resuU  o^  marr    g 

utter  each  others  names,  and  they  avo  d  one 
same  way  as  brother  and   s^ter.    J^^  ^  p^°,^„,i  name 
account  that  the  prohibition  °f  ^^.^  "^^  °^^^^^^^  marriage', 

is  very  closely  bound  up  with  ^^e  P^ohibm^^^^    ^^  ^^^ 

Lapu  is  also  said  to  be  "^f.^^*'5'\^^^^^^  or  nearness  of 

mieties  apparently  S  wh    ca^U  fnTSer  /./«  who  are 

the  two  moieties.  Kmthprs-  and  sisters-in-law. 

TViPrp  are  several  terms  for  brotners-  anu  si»>.^ 

custom  which    IS   evidently  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'^°-  •  iSnwn  as  di  uauas  makus,  which  means  "one 
custom  IS  known  as  at  ««««  corresponding  expressions 
counts  the  brother-in-law.      J^e  correspon      g       v 

T'  'r  i^  :.^LnL:si:Z^TZ^^c£e  the  mean, 
this  custom  IS  called  ai  uuuu^  ,  ^-psg  q^  are  now 

'"'  r  ZSbuUtTe^s  p  lb"e  *«  .hThave  arisen  ouc 
purely  formal,  but  it  seemb  ^  ^  ^^  ^y^^ 

l^:nt"ptK™  on::;ro?So„ship  .^^.^...  in 

Melanesia  (see  11,  isO- 


I  op.  cit.V-  47 1  • 


«  Abel.  AHthropos,  \<)01.  n,  221. 
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Linguistically,  several  of  the  Namatanai  terms  belong  to 
the  group  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Melanesia. 
Such  are  tanta  (father),  nati  (chiH),  tasi  (brother),  tubu  and 
/«/«  (grandparents  and  grandchildren).  Certain  other  terms, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  widely  distributed  group  of  terms, 
are  yet  certainly  Polynesian  in  character.  Thus,  mattta,  the 
word  for  mother's  brother  and  father's  sister's  husband,  must 
be  tiie  frequent  Polynesian  term  for  elder,  and  hine,  the  word 
for  the  brother-sister  relationship,  is  also  in  one  form  or 
another  a  frequent  Polynesian  term  for  a  woman. 

The  important  point  about  these  terms  is  that  those  which 
belong  to  the  widely  distributed  group  apply  to  just  those 
relationships  which  are  denoted  by  widely  distributed  terms 
elsewhere  in  Melanesia.  The  use  of  these  terms  for  the 
father,  grandparents,  brother  and  child  suggests  that  social 
processes  of  the  same  general  kind  as  those  of  other  parts  of 
Melanesia  have  been  in  action  in  this  region.  The  chief 
difference  in  this  respect  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  lubu  for  the  husband's  father,  relationships  by  mar- 
riage are  denoted  by  a  number  of  terms  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  widely  distributed  group.  It  is  hazardous  to  venture 
an  interpretation  of  an  isolated  system,  but  if  the  lessons 
learnt  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  apply  here,  the  system  of 
Namatanai  shows  that  some  process  has  been  in  action 
which  has  led  to  the  use  of  introduced  terms  for  the  grand- 
parents and  brothers,  suggesting  the  ancient  existence  of 
marriages  between  persons  of  alternate  generations.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  corre- 
spondences which  may  indicate  the  former  presence  of  the 
cross-cov  in  marriage  and  of  the  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  brother.  The  cross-cousin  marriage  is  now 
strictly  forbidden,  but  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
personal  name  suggests  that  the  idea  of  the  marriage  is 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  makes  it  probable 
that  it  was  once  an  orthodox  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  of  Namatanai  differs  from  other  similar  Mela- 
nesian  systems  in  the  presence  of  many  terms  for  relatives  by 
marriage ;  this  suggests  that  if  the  system  is  the  remote 
consequence  of  dominance  of  the  old  men,  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  disappeared  was  not  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the 
more  southern  islands.  That  the  process  has  been  different 
is  supported  by  another  feature.     The  terms  for  the  mother's 
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brother  and  the  brother -sister  relationship  are  among  those 
which  have  been  found  to  be  denoted  by  widely  diverse  terms 
Throuehout  Melanesia  and  are  terms  which,  by  my  main  hyi>o- 
thesis^  have  not  been  introduced  in  most  parts  of  Melanesia 
The  use  of  terms  for  these  relatives  derived  from  the  Ian - 
Lalres  of  Polynesia  suggests  that  some  process  has  been 
fet  up  by  relatively  recent  Polynesian  influence  which  has 
led  to  a  need  for  new  terms  for  these  relationships,  but  m 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
of  what  kind  this  process  may  have  been. 

Chieftainship. 
The  condition  of  the  dual  region  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula 
in  relation  to  chieftainship  resembles  in  some  respects  that  o 
the    Banks   and   northern    New    Hebrides.     Rank    depends 
chiefly  on  the  amount  of  shell-money  a  man  possesses  but    t 
doeTnot  appear  to  be  so  definitely  connected  with  position  m 
?he  secret  organisations.     A  still  more  important  difference  is 
that  when  the  relatives  of  a  dead  man  are  able  to  bring  about 
a  fo^m  of  succession  by  the  distribution  of  the  ^hell-money  of 
the  d?' .  ised.  the  person  who  succeeds  is  not  the  son  but  the 
sisterV  in'      We  have  here  a  condition  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching pure  mother-right  than  anything  of  which  we  know 
rpresent^in  southern  fanesia.     At  the  southern  end  of 
New  Ireland'  and  among  the  Barriai  and  other  trH^es  of  the 
wesTern  end  of  the  north'  coast  of  New  BntainJ^  there  -   rue 
hereditarv  chieftainship   with   succession    in   the   male   line. 
Sefs  an  interesting^esemblancewith  the  more  southern 
narro   Melanesia  in  that  the  secret  organisations  have  almost 
dSopeared  in  both  these  districts.     I  have   supposed  the 
sSut  on  of  true  chieftainship  for  the  social  grading  pro- 
duced by  the  secret  organisations  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fnfluencJof  the  betel-p?ople  in  the  Solomons  and  the  sm^ilar 
changein  the  dual  region  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  may 
also  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  thi.  people. 

Secret  societies. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  organisation  in  the  region 
with  the  dual  system  comparable  with  the  Sukwe  of  southern 

.  Kleintitschen,  op.  a.  ,  ^^^^^^^-^^^  ^-^'^^  ^^  "^  '^  ''' 
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Melanesia.  A  special  men's  house  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
culture,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  in- 
stitution in  which  there  are  grades  comparable  with  the  ranks 
ot  the  Sukwe  If  there  be  such  grades,  they  would  appear  to 
be  connected  with  associations  which  correspond  rather  to  the 
7awa/«  societies.  It  is  probable  that  the  differentiation  be- 
tween the  organisation  of  the  men's  house  and  the  secret 
societies  proper  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Banks  Islands 
has  not  taken  place  in  this  region. 

The  -secret  societies  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Dukduk  and  the 
Ingtet.  I  he  latter  is  the  older  institution,  while  the  Dukduk 
seems  only  to  have  been  introduced  into  Duke  of  York  Island 
and  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  in  comparatively  recent  times.  It 
now  takes,  however,  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  public  life 
of  the  people,  and  I  will  begin  with  it. 

The  Dukduk  Society'.  This  society  has  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  in  that  it 
meets  in  the  bush  on  a  cleared  space  called  taraiu  or  tereu, 
and  IS  entered  by  a  process  of  initiation  open  only  to  males,' 
though  a  very  few  old  women  take  some  part  in  the  ceremonial 
on  certain  occasions.  There  are  masks  of  two  kinds,  called 
dukduk  and  iubuan\  the  former  being  very  long  and  tapering 
and  the  latter  short  and  conical  with  two  eyes.  The  tubtian 
is  regarded  as  female  and  as  the  mother  of  the  dukduk  to 
whom  she  gives  birth  annually  towards  the  end  of  the  north- 
west monsoon.  The  dukduk  dies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  monsoon,  but  the  tubuan  never  dies,  remaining  to 
give  birth  again  to  the  dukduk  in  the  following  year.  The 
dukduk  has  a  special  cry,  but  we  are  not  told  how  it  is 
produced,  and  this  suggests  that  it  is  a  secret  which  has  not 
been  revealed  to  the  European  inquirers  into  the  mysteries. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Duk- 
duk  are  supposed  to  represent  the  dead,  but  the  evidence  for 
ihis  IS  less  definite  than  in  southern  Melanesia'.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  skulls  take  a  part  in  the  rites.  Masks  partly 
made  of  human  skulls  are  used  in  dances  in  one  part  of  the 

'  The  following  account  is  taken  from  Parkinson,  ^/».«7.  p.  574;  R  H  Rickard 
P^oc.Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  1891,  HI,  70;  G.  Hrown,  op.  at.  p.  60 ;  and  WiUey,  ZooloJ. 
A««//j...,  Cambridge,  1902,  p.  715.  * 

»  In  accordance  with  my  general  plan,  I  use  a  capital  initial  letter  when  I  am 
reternng  to  the  organisation,  and  omit  the  capitals  in  the  case  of  an  object  used  in 
connection  with  the  organisation.  ' 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  duka  is  the  word  for  "ghost''  in  Santa  Cruz. 
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Gazelle  Peninsula,  but  ^^^^::i:i^f^''  fX'Sn 
dances  are  connected  with  the  f  «Jf"^  ^^'^^  jf  they  were 
speaks  of  i/uJkduk  masks  and  skull-masks  as        uicy 

"The  ;I;ir«  masks  can  be  bought  for  -oney  and  they 

of  wealth  and  power,      i  ni  .  ^     i^^  from  those 

'"Cr^e^ufn^o^^p^o°U^^p^rv"a«  propers.     Th^ 

?j-  ris  a"'i:;^«arfL^"^  rr  pit?r.He  u.* 

'"'rLre  is  littk   to  connect  the   DM-i  societies   with 

■      ,  ,  * ;  ,„  mask  is  said  to  represent  a  bird  and  may 

i"'""tn'„f"as  a  bW  bu   th^  fact  that  this  mode  of  nam.ng 

U  us^d    s"p^  ialH- in  *e  presence  of  the  uninitiated  suggests 

'^^SSK  thrr-eiatloTrfre  2.'L.  societies  to 

Westwards  of  the  I  enmsuia  m  KilenRe'  who  have 

'ltVS""/rorX^  »»°nXh  a  cylinj'rica,  mask  is 

r  The  dance  may  only  be  seen  by  initiated  persons 

"T^  m,f  s  of  a   econd  pig  obtains  admission  to  th.  danc. 

sentatives  of  the  vaitiiM  ^^^^""J  ,.         .  ^Is-  im- 

S"^  t.r/tXr„Td^f  Nt:  Sd\he  /  J»^ 
fs""ow  extinct,  but  there  is  definite  evidence  of  us    orr^r 

,    ..      ,      ;  r    ,-,-     The  neopl*' of  Nakanai  have  a  similar  dar.ce, 
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!3,?"."  '"  "^'t  ^}TV  '^  ''    '^^'^'y  f^o*"  here  that  the 
orgaiiisation  reached  the  districts  where  it  now  flourishes 

I  he  corresponding  society  of  northern  Bougainville  is  the 

Kukruk.     1  he  name  of  this  society  is  evidently  the  same 

word  as  Dukduk^  r  and  d  being  very  often   interchanged 

m  this  part  of  Melanesia.     Also,  the  open  place  where  Ihe 

Rukruk  meet  is  called  /a/^//«.  which  is  probably  a  variant  of 

he  taratuor  tereu  of  New  Britain.     W^th  these  similarities 
in  nomenclature  there  is  associated  a  similarity  of  ritual   the 
initiates  weannK   head-coverings,  cylindrical   or  globular  in 
form.     It  IS  clear  that  the  Rukruk  are  believed  to  be  ghosts 
thus  supporting  the  supposition  that  this  is  also  the  case  with 

he  Dukduk  The  special  sound  of  the  Rukruk  is  produced 
by  means  of  the  bullroarer.  which  was  also  the  instrument  used 
in  the  Matambala  of  the  Britisii  Solomons,  and  as  we  have 
just  seen,  it  is  probable  that  this  also  is  the  source  of  the 
sound  of  the  Dukduk. 

n  I}T  '^-  ^^■''^"^'y  t^'^^y  close  resemblance  between  the 
Bukduk  society  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  and  the  Tama/e 
societies  of  the  Banks  Islands.     Both  are  societies  consisting 
of  initiated  men  meeting  secretly  in  the  bush  and  wearing 
masks,  especially  when  their  members  come  into  relation  with 
the  uninitiated.     The  belief  that  the  members  represent  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  is  almost  certainly  common  to  both  and 
both  possess^  the  power  of  protecting  private  property  by 
means  of  taboo      One  obscurity  of  the  Banks  fituSl  is  the 
existence  of  male  and  female  masks,  which  occur  in  pairs  as 
the  possession  of  allied  societies  (see  i,  91  and  ii<;)      The 
different  se.x  of  the  ^uduan  and  dukduk  is  clearly  connected 
with  the  belief  that  one  is  the  mother  of  the  other,  and  it 
-nay  be  that  the  difference  of  sex  in  the  Banks  was  once 
.issociated  with  a  similar  difference  of  function.      It  may  be 
note-     that  both  in  the  Tamate  and  Dukduk  the  male  masks 
ire  jstmguished  by  their  length. 

The  most  striking  and  important  feature  of  the  Dukduk 
-oa^tv  IS  that  it  forms  a  clear  intermediate  link  between  the 
.  ^au  hwoa  society  of  southern  Melanesia  and  the  Areot 
societies  of  eastern  Polynesia. 

have  suggested  in  Chapter  x.vxiv  that  the  birth  and 
leatn  ot  the  Tamate  in  the  Banks  Islands  maybe  the  survival 
01  .  celebration  of  the  annual  changes  of  the  sun  which  are  the 
sp«ial  object  of  the  ritual  of  the  Areoi  in  the  Marquesas 
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In  the  Banks  Islands  we  ^J^  ^ J^^ this  ?s^Tr^d"fi^^^^^^^^ 
character,  but  n  the  case  of  ^^^^f  ^7„'J^^^^^^^ 

that,  in  one  part  of  t^'s  reg.on  the  s^uth^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^J 

the  object  of  ^/^^'"^"'t.-r  Jn  and Xut  the  Gazelle  Peninsula', 
are  recognised  everywhere  '^f^l^"^^^^  connected 

but  only  in  «"«  ^jstnct  js  any  defi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  the  sun'     This  xs  ^heValaur  district  .^^^^^  ^^ 

r  °'  ^^'ofwe'thafe^^^^^^^^  th?maCSland  take  a  great 
Vurar  and  of  We.ernaien  on  j.  neoole  of  Valaur  a 

interest  in  the  ceremony  and  f^^/'^^J^J^^^P^^^^^  from  the 

According  to  the  scheme  of  th^  b^k,    he  nt        ^^^^^ 
Tamue  ''»■«',".  fthe^^^^^jortt  ZiA-i  confirming  in 

immigrant  P,^°P^^^  ,^^^°  ^^^eopTe  wL  celebrated  the  return 
element  in  their  ^^^'8'°;' ^  J^'^P'f„_'^nd  its  supposed  death  at 

5  OUo  Meyer,  loc.  at. 
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nf  fin' IV  "-^"^i  ^^n  fe^l  P'-es^^rved  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  fidelity  m  the  Dukduk  society  of  the  Bismarck  ArchipelLo 
while  m  another  part  of  this  region  it  has  persisted,  not  as  p!S 
of  a  secret  ritual  but  as  an  integral  element  of  the  open  Reli- 
gious cult  In  the  Banks  Island!,  on  the  other  hand,  iTwould 
seem  as  if  any  ritual  connected  with  the  sun  had  lost  so  much 
of  its  proper  character  that,  without  the  suggestions  furnished 
by  comparative  evidence,  it  would  not  ha?f  occurred  to  any 
one  to  connect  the  ritual  with  the  sun,  and  yet  this  comparative 
evidence  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  ritual  is  only  the  Survival 

who  pTictrse' it  '^^"""'^^  '°^'  '^^  ^^"^  ""^^"'"g  ^°  ^hose 

It  is  clear  that,  of  all  the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks 

to  tt^'^'jIr'TK^"'"  ^^'^  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^°-«^  resemblance 
L  n  ;  .f  ^^-  ^"^'^•°"  ^"^^s  whether  the  Dukduk 

is  not  the  representative  of  this  society  rather  than  of  the 
Tamate  societies  in  general.     If  so.  we  should  expect  to  find 
representatives  of  the  rest  of  the  Tamate  societies  fn  the  other 
secret  organisation  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  /S 
and  I  shall  now  consider  what  we  know  about  This  institS 
in  order  to  see  how  far  this  expectation  is  justified!  '"'"'""°" 
Ihe  Jngtet\     In  some  respects  the  Ingiet  organisation 
resembles  th^  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  mTre 
closely   than   does    the   Dukduk.      The    available    record? 
suggest  that  there  are  many  Ingiet  societies  just  as  there  are 
many  Tamate  societies,  but  with  the  important  difference  that 
or^nr."  '"^^^Py  °"^  ^d"^««  to  partidpation  in  the  whoL 
organisation      The  payment  of  shell-money  is  an  important 
feature  of  initiation  which  seems,  however,  to  be  a  far   ess 
complicated  business  than  in  the  Banks  Islands.     It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Tamate  li^oa  of  Mota  may 
be  exceptional  in  this  respect.     Another  important  poinTof 
resemblance  with  the  Tamate  societies  is  that  in  tiatbn   is 
accompanied  by  seclusion,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  "hat 

e    oredT'T.  "  '7''°''*^"'  °.^  ^r'^-     ^^^"  ^he  idtltes  are 
restored  to  their  relatives  and  friends,  they  are  presented  with 

aJ:  re"^4ain'>r"  ^^^^^"  '^^^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^    'eeTdTadTnS 

\  ^[fo  *y;«en  Ingiut,  Iniet,  Iniat,  Igiei  and  Mat. 

bee  Meier,  Anthropos,  vi,  867.  ^"t«««j,  p.  73. 
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There  are,  however   a  "-"'^-f^^t  wlt''^^^ 
shiw  that  the  prweedrngs  of  ''''  ^^iSenc"    on   the 

tr-.ti^.^l-L'^-ietATngr''^-'  of  «- 

made  by  tne  ingiei.     i  nt  ^^_-v,  cHpIP  but  there  is  no 

«..*  r.f  thp  wav  bv  the  sound  of  a  concn-stieu  ,  dui  uiciv= 

""  A*^St  MeSrthese  stone  images  are  primarily  re- 

Accoramg  lo  1 1        ,  ^^^7  in  one  form  or  another 

presentations  of   he  dead  _  all  PJ      V       .^  j^^^^^  fo^m.  but 

The-Ss  a.  beLea  to  be  «»  J.re.nt^-'lX  .j^il^t 
Jhe    association    between    animals    and    the    dead    .n    the 

1  Meier,  Anthropos,  VI,  p.  86a 

-■  ibid.  p.  84 '■ 
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Tamate  societies  is  more  intimate  than  our  present  knowledge 
mdicates,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Ingiet  has  retained  more 
nearly  the  mtimate  association  between  men  and  animals 
which  I  suppose  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  founders 
of  the  secret  organisations  of  Melanesia, 

I  need  hardly  point  out  how  strong  is  the  support  which 
the  Ingiet  thus  lends  to  the  hypothesis  concerning  totemism 
1  have  put  forward  earlier  in  this  volume.   We  have  lingering 
on  m  the  organisation  of  the  Ingiet  just  such  an  intimate 
association  of  animals  with  dead  ancestors  as  I  suppose  to  have 
been  the  starting-point  of  Melanesian  totemism.     Meier  has 
given  a  hst  of  the  animals  represented  by  the  stone  images  of 
the  Ingtet.     It  includes  numerous  birds :   the  fowl,  hornbill, 
cassowary,  owl.  crow,  various  kinds  of  pigeon  and  parrot,  as 
well  as  the  Haliaetus,  the  bird  connected  with   one  of  the 
moieties,  but  it  does  not  include  the  Pandion  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  other.     Other  animals  represented  are  the  dog, 
pig,  kangaroo,  flying  fox,  the  crocodile,  snake,  two  lizards,  the 
shark  and  another  fish.     All  these  z   imals  are  such  as  have 
become  totems  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia.     If,  as  I  have 
supposed.  Melanesian  totemism  arose  through  the  belief  that 
immigrant  ancestors  were  embodied  after  death  in  animals,  it 
IS  natural  that  images  of  animals  should  be  used  as  the  means 
of  their  embodiment  in  the  secret  organisations  founded  by 
these  ancestors.     The  ritual  of  the  Ingiet  thus  supports  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  view  that  the  totemism  and  the 
aecret  organisations  of  Melanesia  were  due  to  the  kava-people. 
The  nature  of  the  animal  images  of  the  Ingiet  is  such  as  might 
have  led  me  to  the  hypothesis  of  Melanesian  totemism  for- 
mulated in  Chapter  xxx  if  I  had  not  already  been  led  to  it 
on  quite  Owher  grounds. 

One  feature  of  the  stone  images  may  be  mentioned  here 
because  it  brings  them  into  definite  relation  with  another 
element  of  culture  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people. 
The  most  important  and  sacred  images  used  in  the  Gazelle 
Peninsula  are  obtained  from  Nakanai  on  the  north  coast  of 
New  Britain  whence  the  people  also  obtain  the  shells  from 
which  they  make  their  shell-money.  Both  stone  images  and 
shell-money  are  thus  shown  to  have  travelled  together,  and 
further  evidence  that  the  Ingiet  reached  the  Gazelle  Peninsula 
trom  this  direction  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  even  now, 
the  celebrations  travel  from  west  to  east,  a  direction  opposed 
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to  the  movement  of  the  Dukduk  which  is  first  celebrated  in 
the  east  and  travels  westward'.  , 

There  are  other  indications  of  the  important  part  taken 
by  the  representations  of  animals  and  human  ancestors  m  the 
Sual  of  ?he  Ingiet.  Images  of  ancestors  ocojr  m  many  o 
the  rites,  and  in  one  ceremony  seen  by  P^rkmson  repre 
sentations  of  various  animals,  mcludmg  the  shark  snake 
sting-ray  and  lizard,  were  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  trees  sur 
rounding  the  place  where  the  ceremony  took  place. 

feature  of  the  attitude  of  the  Inpet  towards  an.mals 
shows  a  closer  relationship  to  toteniism  than  ^nythmg  of  which 
we  know  in  the  societies  of  southern  Melanesia.  The  flesh 
of  several  animals  is  prohibited  to  initiates  for  a  time,  while 
that  of  the  pig  is  permanently  forbidden  to  all  menibers. 

Another  difference  between  the  /^W. and  the  Tamate 
societies  is  the  great  part  which  is  taken  in  the  former  by 
«'  magk."     We   have  no  evidence  that   magic   of  any  kind 
forms  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Tamate  societies,  but  aU 
accounts  of  the  Ingiet  agree  in  regarding  th^ractjce  oj  ^ag^ 
as  one  of  its  chief  interests.     According  to  Parkinson     the 
Ingiet  societies  fall  into  two  main  groups ;   one  devoted  to 
beneficent  magic,  while  the  other  produces  illness  and  death 
by  mean     wWch  resemble  closely  the   tnalignant   magic  o 
odier  parts  of  Melanesia,  the  misfortunes  being  Produced  tj/ 
acting  on  hair.  food,  excrement,  or  even  earth  from  the  foot^ 
steps  of  the  person  whom   it  is  desired  to  injure.     In  the 
sockties  associated  with  beneficent  magic    the   "tual  seems 
designed  to  counteract  the  action  of  evil  ghosts  or  sp.r  ts.  and 
The  malignant  magic  of  the  other  group  of  the  /^^^^  works 
through  the  agency  of  such  evilly  disposed  beings      We  are 
not  Sd  definifely  that  the  evil  beings  whose  activity  the  one 
group  of  the  Ingiet  strives  to  counteract  are  the  same  as  those 
ly  whose  agency  the  effects  of  the  other  group  are  produced 
but  there  are  features  of  the  two  kinds  of  society,  such  as 
the  importance  of  animals  in  both,  which  leave  little  doubt 

''"Th:g:ett^m^•rtance  of  "magic"  in  the  /«^.V.  seems  at 
first  sight  to  separate  this  organisation  widely  from  the  TamcUe 
societils  of  southern  Melanesia.  It  may  seem  as  if  this  dif- 
ference would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  schemie  ot  the 
oricrm  of  the  organisation  on  lines  similar  to  that  by  which 

■''.  Me,er.  o-p.  at.  p.  8j«.  ''  Of-  dt.  p.  603.  '  Op.  at.  p.  50  ,■ 
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I  have  sought  to  explain  the  Tamate  societies.  I  have  sup- 
posed that  the  magic  of  southern  Melanesia  is  mainly  or 
entirely  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
this  region  before  the  arrival  of  the  founclers  of  the  ghost 
societies.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  would  only  be  possible  to 
adhere  to  a  similar  scheme  for  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  on 
the  supposition  that,  in  the  interaction  between  indigenous 
and  immigrant  peoples,  the  former  came  to  have  far  more 
influence  than  in  the  southern  islands.  The  condition  will 
come  into  harmony  with  my  scheme,  however,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  so-called  magic  of  the  Ingiet  consists  of 
practices  closely  allied  in  nature  to  those  I  have  ascribed  to 
the  founders  of  the  Tamate  societies.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Ingiet  more  closely  with 
the  object  of  discovering  their  exact  character;  it  is  only 
through  the  recent  work  of  Father  Joseph  Meier'  that  this 
has  become  possible.  The  proceedings  described  by  him 
evidently  correspond  to  those  of  the  Ingiet  na  matmat,  or 
death-bringing  group  of  Parkinson.  The  native  name  for 
the  process  by  which  the  effects  are  produced  is  e  magit,  and 
I  shall  use  this  term  in  preference  to  the  question-begging 
English  term.  Magit  is  primarily  a  term  for  some  part  of 
himself  which  a  man  is  able  to  project  (or  eject)  out  of  himself 
so  that  it  assumes  other  forms. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that,  though  membership  of 
the  Ingiet  is  essential  for  the  practice  of  e  magit,  not  all 
members  of  this  organisation  are  allowed  its  practice,  but 
only  those  who  have  undergone  a  special  initiation.  In 
a  secret  hut  in  the  bush  initiates  are  shown  two  images  in 
human  form,  one  name  for  which  is  minigulai  used  otherwise 
for  the  bird  sacred  to  one  of  the  moieties.  This  initiation, 
with  its  use  of  images  in  human  form  and  the  possible 
relation  to  totemism,  at  once  removes  the  whole  business 
widely  from  anything  of  a  magical  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  the  Banks  Islands. 

The  next  point  is  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  put  e  magit 
into  action  does  so  by  the  projection  of  his  magit  into  some 
other  form  by  the  aid  of  the  images  which  he  was  shown  at 
initiation.  The  man  who  thus  projects  his  magit  names  the 
being  into  which  he  wishes  it  to  go.  This  may  be  one  of 
a  certain  number  of  animals,  or  the  magit  may  take  a  new 

•  Anthropos,  191  i      11,  285. 
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human  form,  either  male  or  female'.  The  animal  or  human 
form  thus  taken  by  the  magit  of  the  man  produces  the  de- 
sired effect,  which  is  apparently  always  to  bnng  misfortune 
on  others.  If  it  is  an  animal  which  is  entered,  it  becomes 
noxious,  even  if  it  is  on  ordinary  occasions  harmless,  and  the 
activity  of  the  beings  in  human  form  actuated  by  the  magtt  is 
also  always  injurious  to  others.  ,     .     i      r 

The  general  idea  of  some  principle  leaving  the  body  ot 
a  man  to  enter  the  body  of  an  animal  seems  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  beliefs  in  change  into  the  form  of  an  animal 
which  occur  elsewhere  in  Melanesia  and  to  the  projection  of 
his  atai  by  the  gismana  of  the  Banks  Islands  (see  i.  165). 
The  magit  of  New  Britain  seems  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  atai  of  the  Banks  Islands,  except  that  the  activities  of 
the  principle  are  directed  to  good  ends  in  one  place  and  to 
evil  ends  in  the  other.  . 

It  is  probable  that  the  institution  of  the  gtsmana  ot  the 
Banks  Islands  has  been  derived  from  the  kava-people  (the 
name  points  definitely  in  this  direction),  and  it  therefore 
becomes  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  magit  is  also  derived 
from  this  people,  and  has  thus  naturally  come  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  secret  organisation  of  which,  according  to 
my  scheme,  the  kava-people  were  the  founders.  This  proba- 
bility is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  find  that  the  animals 
into  which  the  magit  is  projected  are  such  as  we  have  other 
reasons  to  connect  with  this  people.  Meier  gives  a  list  of 
the  animals  which  become  the  vehicles  of  the  magit ;  they 
include  a  number  of  birds,  including  the  minigulat,  but  not 
the  taragau,  the  kangaroo,  pig  and  dog,  the  shark  and  sting- 
ray, the  crocodile,  a  crab,  and  two  lizards.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  they  correspond  closely  with  the  animals  of  which 
stone  images  are  made,  and,  like  them,  are  just  such  animals 
as  are  totems  elsewhere. 

A  still  more  decisive  point  of  resemblance  is  the  presence 
of  a  belief  similar  to  that  in  the  guardian  animal.  Birds  are 
believed  to  announce  death,  though  the  practice  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  differs  from  the  form  found  elsewhere 
in  Oceania  (see  11,  366)  in  that  the  bird  believed  to  announce 
the  death  is  inspired  by  the  magit  through  whose  agency  the 
death  is  supposed  to  be  produced. 

>  It  is  this  projection  of  the  mac^il  into  female  forms  which  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  femaie  human  figures  among  the  images  of  ihe  /,tf:„t. 
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the  I'lmm'nr'^  thus  provided  by  a  detailed  examination  of 

the  stuT  nf  .^'^^    A  '"  ^"^^''"'y  *'^h  *f^«'  d«"ved  from 
the  study  of  the  sacred  stone  images.      Both   seem  to   be 

"^^"1  '"P'^'^T  °^  ''^^'   ^hifh  I  have   bSn  led   on 
quite    other    grounds   to  ascribe   to   the   kava-people   who 

S Sa.  \he^nt:rSast":'„f  .ht  ^^  ^^^  of 
of  the  Banks  IslanTthr^^^^^^^^^^ 

Gazelle  Penmsula,  and  the  totemism  of  other  parts^f  Mela 
nes.a  seem  to  be  only  different  manifestations  of  ideas  and 
practices  brought  with  them  by  the  kava-people.    deas  and 
practices  which  still  s  ,rvive  here  and  there  in^he  bel  ef  "n 
gua^rdian  animals  and  in  the  incarnation  of  the  dead  in  animS 

betJeprth.'''ILlT^'"J'  ^°'^^^^'"'  °"^  ^^^'^^^  difference 
between  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Ingiet  and  those 
oit\,^Tamate  societies.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Zsts 
and  animals  are  believed  by  the  initiated  in  the  Banks  iflands 
to  have  any  noxious  influence.  They  are  dreaded  by  the 
uninitiated,  but  we  do  not  know  of  anything  which  indfcates 
that  they  are  so  dreaded  by  members  of  the  Sukwe^Z 
attitude  of  a  member  of  a  society  towards  his  tamate  seems 
to  be  one  of  reverence  into  which  the  element  of  fear  does 
not  enter  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  Ingiet  on  the  other  hand,  this  element  of  fear  is 
obvious.  It  IS  definitely  held  that  the  principle  of  the  IngSt 
•s  injurious.  Both  the  stone  images  and  other  objects  of "fhe 
organisation  are  believed  to  have  naturally  an  in  urious  and 

^T^^T  T-  ^""!,'"!;'y'  "^^  '''"Si'  ^°^lo«-Iy  bound  up 
UH.  K.]  -^^  "  '^^""'^f^  ^  a  destructive  principle,  and  it 
IS  doubtless  this  aspect  of  .  magit  which  has  led  to  it;  being 
classed  so  definitely  with  magic.  We  do  not  know  that  thf 
Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  possess  any  special 
means  whereby  their  members  are  able  to  injure  their  fellow 
creatures.  The  "  magic  "  of  these  islands  is  connected  whh 
associations  quite  separate  from  the  Tamate  societies 

it  is  tempting  to  connect  the  difference  between  the  two 
places  with  the  difference  in  size  of  the  islands  where  two 
branches  of  the  kava-people  settled.  We  may  suppose  tha° 
in  small  islands  such  as  those  of  the  Banks  group,  the  immi 
grants  were  able  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  their Tw 
home  which  made  unnecessary  any  attempt   to  awaken  or 
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'"th'^enuppStiHer'thT/he    magic    of   southern 

S:  ;tlrd^Knce'of^tmrg™:^i^''  m  r  Bunja.. 

SofbeliS  and  practices  desigrjed  to  bring  misfortune  upon 

n  dTrlnt  betwee'n'he  Sr«  organisations  of  two  p.rts 
of  MelanesTa  »hich  seemed  at  first  sight  to  ra«e  a  smous 
Sffi'^dty  for  my  -.^e-  ■->;- S  ^^hlt^iomoran'd 
SS  ^r^hraral  JilsTnTSIaSian  animais^o^^^^^^^^ 
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beneficent  division  of  the  Ingiet  are  designed  to  protect  its 
members  from  the  working  of  malignant  magic,  they  would 
seem  closely  to  resemble  the  protective  associations  of  Mota 
and  Motlav  If  associations  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
Banks  Islands  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Ingiet,  if  the 
magical  methods  learnt  from  indigenous  members  had  become 
part  of  us  proceedings,  and  if  a  blend  had  taken  place  between 
the  indigenous  magic  and  immigrant  ideas  and  practices,  we 
should  have  a  mechanism  whereby  the  features  of  the  Ingiet 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  separate  it  so  widely  from  the 
ramate  societ!es  of  the  Banks  Islands  might  have  been 
produced. 

One  other  feature  of  the  Ingiet  must  be  mentioned  which 
has  no  parallel  in  southern  Melanesia,  but  may  yet  stand  in 
some  relation  to  the  ritual  of  certain  secret  societies  of  Oceania 
One  branch  of  the  Ingiet  performs  an  annual  ceremony  called 
kinaoin  which  a  tower-like  structure  is  erected  on  the  lopped 
mam  branches  of  a  tree'.     The  tower  is  of  considerable  size 
being  6  to  8  metres  long,  4  to  5  broad,  and  20  to  25  metres 
high,  narrowing  upwards  to  end  in  a  platform  which,  accord- 
ing to  Parkinson,  has  the  form  of  a  ranoe.     On  the  lofty 
platform,  which  is  reached  by  climbing  within  the  tower  cere- 
monies are  performed  in  which  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  people 
may  take  part.     The  initiation  of  boys  is  evidently  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  ceremonial.     We  know  little  about  the  exact 
nature  or  meaning  of  the  proceedings,  one  feature  of  which  is 
the  thrusting  of  lances  at  two  wooden  images  of  the  "sea- 
eagle    which  hang  on  poles  before  the  tower,  but  the  pyramidal 
character  of  the  tower  and  its  great  size  suggest  that  it  may 
stand  m  some  relation  to  the  pyramids  of  the   Polynesian 
marae  and  the  Fijian  nanga.     It  is  possible  that  the  wooden 
structures  of  the  Ingiet  take  the  place  of  the  structures  in 
stone  which,  in  Fiji  and  eastern  Polynesia,  are  so  important 
in  the  ceremonial  of  the  secret  organisations. 

I  have  now  considered  how  far  the  Dukduk  and  Ingiet  of 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago  can  be  regarded  as  representatives 
ot  the  ghost  societies  of  southern  Melanesia.  It  has  been 
seen  that  there  are  striking  similarities  between  the  institu- 
tions of  the  two  regions,  not  only  in  general  character,  but 

'  For  an  account  of  the  ceremony  see  Parkinson,  p.  607 ;  and  Meier  Anthro*nt 
i9'o.  V.  !o8;  ,91,,  VI,  843;  and  Mytken  u.  Erzahi,\>.  15 1.  ^"^^'^'^  ^"'"ropos. 
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even  in  minute  details.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  which 
has  emerged  frcm  the  comparison  is  the  clear  evidence  of  an 

u'derTyinl  community  of  p^-  '"  Jf^'"-^  °  till  dSc"; 
tions  which  seemed  at  first  sight  to  show  essential  differences 

*^' AnotfeHtriking  fact  is  the  presence  of  definite  distinctions 
in  the  one  which  explain  obscure  features  of  the  other  I  reter 
es^cially  to  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  male  and  female 
Ss  ofthe  Bank's  Islands  by  the  male  and  female  characte 
of  the  dukduk  and  tubuan.  In  the  Banks  Islands  t  was 
impossible  to  learn  anything  about  the  meaning  of  this  d.s- 
Sion,  while  in  New  Britain  it  has  a  definite  meaning  in  the 
belief  that  the  tubuan  eives  birth  annually  to  the  ^ukdufc. 

This  close  resemblance  between  the  secret  organisations 
of  two  widely  separated  regions  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  must  own  a  common  source.  I  suppose  the  source  of 
th^Tantate  societies  to  have  been  the  kava-people.  and  in 

'accordance  with  my  scheme.  ^fo"% '^^  f  •:,nf  W 
also  have  been  the  founders  of  the  Dukduk  and  the  /«|^f^ 
I  have,  however,  left  it  an  open  question  '"Chapter  xxxv 
whHher  the  cult  of  the  sun  which  seems  to  be  embodied  in 
The"  itual  of  the  Dukduk  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  kava-people 
as  a  whole,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  some   later  migration. 
The  evidence  from  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  points  to  the 
latter  alternative.     There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Dukduk 
which  I  suppose  to  represent  a  hidden  cult  of  the  sun,  is  a 
Xtively   decent   introduction,   and    that    the    other  secre 
orglni^^ion.  the  Ingiet,  is  far  older.      This   suggests   that 
thi  Dukduk  is  not  to  be   regarded   as   the   repjesentatrve 
of  the    Tantate    societies  in  general,  but  is   the   northern 
represenmive  of  the  Tantate  Loa.     If  the  Dukduk  ^s  rela- 
Wely  recent,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  Tamate  /tweaks 
also   relatively   recent,   a   conclusion   in   harmony   with   the 
presence  of  a  definite  tradition  that  it  has  come  from  else- 
where     Further,  the  presence  of  terms  of  relationship  with  a 
definitely  Polynesian  character  in  New  Ireland  suggests  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Dukduk  may  have  come  from,  or  by 
wav  of,  Polynesia.     In  this  case  both  it  and  the  Tamate  Imoa 
of 'the  Banks  Islands  would  represent  the  results  of  settle- 
ments from  Polynesia  much  later  than  that  of  the  kava-people 
who  were  the  founders  of   the  other   hamate  soc^^^^s ^n6. 
of    the    Ingiel,    the    new     society    having    blended    more 
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completely  with  the  old  in  the  Banks  than  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

There  are,  however,  certain  features  of  the  Du/kt/u/k  insti- 
tution which  suggest  that  the  distinction  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  which  corresponds  to  that  between  Tanta/e  liwoa 
and  the  other  Tamate  societies  is  between  Dukduk,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Tubuan  and  Ingiet,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is 
said  that  the  power  of  imposing  a  taboo  rests  especially  with 
the  rubuan\  and  further,  the  tubuan  is  always  supposed  to  be 
in  action,  whereas  the  dukduk  is  only  alive  for  a  portion  of 
the  year.  This  makes  it  possible  that  the  cult  of  the  sun 
which  is  represented  by  the  annual  birth,  life  and  death  of 
the  dukduk  IS  an  accretion  to  an  older  institution  of  which 
the  tubuan  is  the  representative.  We  need,  however  far 
more  accurate  information  than  we  possess  about  the  exact 
relations  between  Tubuan  and  Dukduk  before  any  decisive 
opinion  will  become  possible.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  organisations  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  support  the 
Idea  that  that  part  of  the  .secret  cult  in  which  the  sun  is  the 
prominent  object  is  later  than  other  parts  of  the  secret  organi- 
sation.  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  this  new  feature  of 
culture  came  from  the  east  to  the  district  where  it  is  now 
most  definitely  present. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  tower  of  the  kinao 
ceremony  of  the  Ingiet  is  the  representative  of  the  pyramid 
of  the  marae  and  nanga,  it  will  follow  that  elements  from 
this  later  culture  have  been  introduced  into  the  ritual  of  the 
Ingiet.  1  aking  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  people  who  introduced  the  cult  of  the  sun  and  the 
art  of  working  stone  influenced  both  the  secret  organisations 
ot  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  being  responsible  for  the  annual 
representation  of  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  the  Dukduk  and 
for  the  wooden  imitation  of  their  stone  pyramids  in  the  Ingiet 
1  have  already  mentioned  one  wav  in  which  the  size  of 
islands  may  have  had  an  influence  on  the  Ingiet,  and  I  must 
now  return  to  this  subject.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Melanesia  the  secret  organisa- 
tions are  especially  well  developed  in  small  islands,  and  in  an 
earlier  chapter  I  have  shown  that  this  is  in  accordance  with 
my  scheme  of  their  origin.  I  have  now  to  ask  how  far  this 
proposition  is  true  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.    One  feature 

'  Rickard,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  VUi.  1891,  iii,  70. 
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of  distribution  in  this  region  d.stmctlv  "upports  the  gene  aU 
isation.  The  Dukduk  is  highly  devefopea  m  I?"^^  «/  J'^'^ 
Sand  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  secret 
oreanisat"ons  also  flourish  in  small  islands  near  the  coast,  such 
a?Ma  up  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  «=cret  organ.sat.ons 
at  any  rate  the  Dukduk,  have  been  present  on  the  larger  land 
mass  of  the  southern  end  of  New  Ireland  but  have  d.s- 
rDD^ared  Though  the  generalisation  that  secret  soc.et.es 
flS  especially  on  smtu  islands  does  not  hoW  good  so 
definitely  aV^in  southern  Melanes.a.  there  are  yet  facts  which 

•'"^NlvXress.   it    is    clear   that    the    organisations   have 
flourished  on  the  larger  islands,  and  I  have  connected  the 
^rea  eHmportance  of  "  magic  "  in  the  functions  of  the  Ingtet 
^Xi  Tt    The  nature  of  the  Dukduk  and  Ingtet  suggests 
Tha?  Se  indigenous  people  had  more  influence  on  the  n 
of  the  organisations  than  m  the  Banks  Islands      1  he  cultures 
o    immigrants  and  indigenes  do  not  seem  to  have  remained 
so  distinct  from  one  anSther  as  in  southern  Melanes.a  and  .t 
?s  probably  to  the  less  definite  character  of  the  barner  betw-een 
he  two  cultures  that  we  may  ascribe  the  totem.c  character  of 
the  moieties.     The  detailed  study  of  the  secret  organ.sat.ons 
has  kd  to  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  view  that 
Melanes  an  totemism  is  of  immigrant  origin,  and  't  therefore 
becomes  highly  probable  that  the  totemic  character  of  the  dual 
^gSatbn  is'only  another  indication  of  the  mutual  'nflt^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  two  peoples.     It  supports  the  view  that  the  cultures 
of    he  dual  and  kava-peopfes  have  blended  more  intimately 
in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  than  in  southern  Melanesia 

Before  I  pass  to  other  aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  dual 
region.  I  mu^consider  briefly  a  set  of  features  which  ra.se  a 
difficulty  for  my  general  scheme.  I  have  mentioned  a  number 
of  facts^hich  show  the  importance  of  women  .n  the  h. story 
of  both  public  and  secret  social  organisations.  Ihus.  the 
generic  name  for  the  birds  and  other  objects  connected  w.th 
fhe  moieties  is  hintubuhet,  and  the  first  syllable  of  th.s  word 
seems  to  show  the  female  character  of  the  ancestry  wh.ch  the 
worTotherwise  indicates.  Since  th^hmtubuhet  include  the 
objects  I  have  regarded  as  totems,  there  is  suggested  a  con- 
nexion between  women  and  totems  which  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  on  the  lines  of  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  Meianesian 
totemism.     Again,  the  female  character  of  the  iubuan  and 
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the    fact    that   old    women    sometimes   take   a    part   in   the 
TTcmonial  of  '  ne  Dukduk  hartlly  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
irith  my  scheme  of  the  origin  of  the  secret  organisations 
o<   Melanesia.     In  this  connection   I   may  note  that  women 
take  an   important   place   in   the   social   life  of  the  Gazelle 
Penmsula.       Kleintitschen'   states   that   at    Livuan    the   old 
women  have  so  crreat  a  knowledge  of  social  customs  that 
they  largely  regulate  social  life.     The  people  trust  them  so 
greatly  that  by  a  word  they  are  able  to  prevent  marriage 
which  suggests  that  they  are  the  repositories  of  the  genea- 
logical   knowledge   which    probably    here,    as    elsewhere   in 
Melanesia,  takes  so  great  a  part  in  the  regulation  of  social 
life.     It  IS  possible  that  this  importance  of  women   in  the 
public   and  secret   organisations   is   only  another  indication 
that  indigenous  influence  has  played  a  greater  part  in   the 
history  of  these  organisations  than  in  southern  Melanesia.     It 
may  be  that  the  indigenous  wives  of  the  immigrants  obtained 
greater  power  and  influence  here  than  woulcl  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  elsewhere  in  Melanesia.     It  is  also  possible, 
however,  that  the  importance  of  women  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  their  own  women 
among  the  immigrants.     It  would  be  fruitless  to  sp.'culate  on 
the  matter;  it  must  be  sufficient  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
here  a  feature  of  the  culture  of  the  dual  region  which  does 
not  fit  as  readily  into  my  scheme  as  most  of  the  other  customs 
of  this  region. 

Money. 

The  shell-money  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  is  so  inti- 
mately assocKited  with  the  Dukduk  and  Indict  organisations 
that  It  may  be  considered  here.  Its  use  has  certain  details 
which  bring  it  so  closely  into  relation  with  the  shell-money 
of  the  Banks  Islands  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  both  have 
been  derived  from  one  source. 

The  money  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  resembles  that 
of  the  Banks  Islands  in  being  made  from  shells,  but  these 
are  not  ground  down,  and  the  shell  used.  Nassa  callosa  var 
camelus,  is  different  from  that  used  in  the  Banks  Islands.  As 
in  these  islands,  however,  the  money  is  made  by  women  who 
knock  off  a  hump  of  the  shell  and  thus  produce  a  perforated 

of  womM"'"  ^^  '^''^'  elsewhere  (p.  202)  Kleintitschen  speaks  of  the  low  position 
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disc«      As  in  the  Banks  Islands,  the  shells  are  collected  by 
men,' and  in  New  Britain  there  is  a  definite  reason  why  this 
part  should  be   assigned  to  them,  for  the  shells  are  only 
Stained  by  a  prolonged  journey  to  the  district  of  Nakanai 
whence,  as  we  have  seen,  the  material  for  the  stone  images 
of  the  /«^>/  is  also  obtained'.     Not  only  is  there  this  close 
similarity  in  the  details  of  manufacture  in  the  two  places,  but 
there  are  equally  striking  similarities  in  the  details  of  the  use 
of  the  shells  as  money.    As  in  the  Banks  Islands,  it  is  the 
custom  that  a  young  man  shall  distribute  his  possessions  to 
his  relatives  and  receive  his  gifts  back  again  after  several 
months  with  cent,  per  cent,   interest*.     I  was  told  of  this 
custom  in  the  Banks   Islands  especially  as  a  preliminary  to 
entrance  into  the  secret  organisation  (see  i,  64);  we  are  not 
told   that  this  is  so  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  but  the 
Bukduk  and  /ngui  form  such  cbvious  motives  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  by  a  young  man,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  association  of  the  practice  with  the  secret  organisa- 
tions here  also.  •    j  »    1  lo  *Ur,t 
Still  another  striking  point  of  resemblance  m  detail  is  that 
in  New  Britain,  as  in  the  Banks  Islands,  it  is  the  custom  to 
speak  of  transactions  in  numbers  which  are  only  the  halves  of 
the  amounts  which  really  pass  from  person  to  person.     Ihis 
custom  obtains  of  shell-money  and  of  shell-money  only,  and 
has  certain  features  which  make  it  necessary  to  revise  an 
opinion  expressed  earlier  on  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
custom.     It  is  the  practice  in  New  Britain  to  use  individual 
shells  in  business  transactions.     Thus,  eight  shells  may  be 
given  for  a  bag  of  lime,  but  it  is  said  that  only  four  are  given  . 
I  have  suggested  (i,  169)  that  the  custom  of  giving  twice  as 
much  as  is  stated  in  the  Banks  Islands  is  connected  with  the 
method  of  measuring  shell-money,  but  the  existence  of  the 
custom  when  lengths  are  not  in  question  makes  this  explana- 
tion improbable.     The  existence  of  the  custom  in  these  two 
widely  separated  places  must  be  referred  to  some  feature  ot 
the  interaction  to  which  I  suppose  the  use  of  money  to  have 
been  due,  of  the   nature  of  which  no  conclusion  seems  at 

pres^nt^  fcature'^'of  shell-money  which  I  have  already  noted 

1  Willev,  Xoflhgiiol  Results,  Cambridge.  1903,  p.  693. 
«  Rickard,  Proc  Roy.  Soc  Viitoria,  1891,  N.S.  Ill,  4O. 
J  l.eo.  Brown,  op.  at.  p.  94- 
♦  Kickard,  /oi.  cit. 
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elsewhere  is  even  more  definite  in  New  Britain  than  in  the 
more  southern  parts  of  Melanesia,  viz..  its  sacred  character 

TSa\  ^'^J'  ^"  P?"^  °''  N^^  ^"t^'"  the  shell-money  is 
called  /a»»^,  a  word  which,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Melanesia, 

"f^sA^J'Tl^^^  "'^."■"f"  ^^  ^^^^  ^hus  confirmator; 
evidence  of  the  sacred  character  of  an  object  which,  ac- 
cordmg  to  my  scheme,  is  especially  to  be  associated  with 
the  immigrants  whose  religious  rites  became  the  centre  of  the 

as£datS°"^  '^^''''^  ^''^"  """^  ^^^  "^j^"^^  ''  '"°^*  *='°'^'y 

In  spite  of  the  sacred  character  indicated  by  its  name,  it 
would  seem  that  the  shell-money  is  used  in  the  transactions 
of  every-day  life  more  freely  than  in  the  Banks  Islands.  We 
have  here  another  indication  of  the  more  intimate  blending 

nn^r^"  *^  l"'''^^"""^^"^  immigrant  populations  in  thi 
northern  islands  The  shell-money  introduced  by  the  immi- 
grants is  not  only  used  in  ceremonial,  and  especially  in  that 
initiated  by  the  immigrants,  but  passes  freely  from  person  to 
person  in  payment  for  food  or  other  objects. 

Death. 

.r.  I^"!-  ''i'^^  T  "^f  *?*"  '^'^Posing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
are  practised  in  the  dual  region  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
interment  throwing  into  the  sea,  and  preservation  above  fhe 

fhaT  wh  °h°^'^  ^^  f"'7"''"^  °f  '^^  ^°"^^-    Of  these  methods 
that  which  IS  practised  most  frequently  is  interment  which 
appears  to  be  the  general  method,  at  any' rate  in  New  Britain 
Among  the  Barriai  the  bodies  of  dead  men  are  interred Tn 
he  mens  house,  those  of  women  in  the  dwelling-house,  and 
m  each  case  the  house  continues  to  be  used  by  The  living  as 
before  .    Chiefs  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  part  of  a  canoe 
as  a  coffin.     In  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  the  body  is  interred 
sometimes  in  a  canoe  as  a  coffin,  and  it  may  also  be  placed 
m  a  canoe  for  a  time  before  interment.     The  body  is  placed 
m  the  extended  position,  but  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are 
tied  together,  suggesting  the  existence  of  the  idla  of  restrain- 
ing the  movements  of  the  deceased'  resiram 

th.  !,"  ^"''1°^  Y°'^  ^''^"''  '^^  ^^^^  '"^y  ^>so  be  interred  in 
inf.  r^^'  ^"^t  \"'°J^  "'"^'  "'^^'^^^  'S  to  throw  the  body 
into  the  sea  with  the  feet  weighted  so  that  it  assumes  the 

'  Friederici,  op.  cit.  p.  ,65.  «  Parkinson,  op.  cit.  p.  75. 
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upright  position.     Rarely  the  body  of  a  chief  is  interred  in 

^^^otSn^New  Britain  and  Duke  of  Vork  Island  preserva- 
tlon  on  olatforms  is  a  so  practised,  but  only  in  the  case  oi 
chTefs  ParLson  saw  a  dead  man  laid  out  ma  canc^J^^J 
had  been  placed  on  a  stage  four  nietres  ^'g^  •  ^jf  J"]l 
orrnnntLs  of  this  mode  of  burial  have  been  given  by  Danks 
and  Br^wn*      In  the  funeral  observed  by  Danks  the  dead 

man  wia  prominent  member  of  ^-^^''^nuSll^t^^ 
body  was  put  in  the  sacred  canoe  of  the  Dukduk  which  was 
then  hoisted  into  the  air  between  poles. 

Danks  described  fights  on  this  occasion  =  one  -^^^^^^^^ 
body  reached  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  left,  g^^  another 
just  before  the  body  was  placed  in  '^^  ^^n°e  ^  ^^,^^'/^^^^^ 
no  indication  of  the  meaning  of  these  fights,  but  Brown,  wno 
wUnessed  a  similar  occurrence  when  a  body  was  placed  on  a 
plXm  states  explicitly  that  one  party  tried  to  prevent  the 
Sher  from  putting  the  body  on  the  platform.  When  the 
£ody  had  decayedin  this  case,  the  skull  was  preserved  to  be 
put  kter  with  ceremonies  on  a  platform,  while  the  rest  of  the 
hnnps  were  buried  in  the  house.  .      .         ^.u^j 

These  accounts  make  it  clear  that  preservation  '«  a  methc^ 
of  treating  the  bodies  of  the  dead  later  than  'nhumation.    Not 
onlv  fs  Tt  the  body  of  a  chief  which  is  thus  treated,  but  the 
Tl  U;nrtn  racial  struggle  between  two  funeral  customs. 
Kfa?  tha^he^SectTthe  fight  is  to  prevent  the  body 
from  b^ng  placed  oi  the  platform  is  definitely  in  favour  of 
thrbefngln  innovation  which  is  still  opposed  ceremonial  V 
'     The  fkuUs  of  the  dead  are  often  Preserved  in  the  GazeUe 
Peninsula  and  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  masks,  bu^t  't  ^ems 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  not  treated  with  any  special 

'°The::mX"of- disposal  of  the  dead  fall  into  line  with 
those  of  otheV  parts  of  Melanesia.     With  one  exception,  we 


>  G.  Brown,  op.  cit.  p.  386. 

»  Journ.  Anth.  Inst,  1892,  xxi,  348- 


«  op.  cit.  p.  78- 
'  Loc.  cit. 
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inis  region,     l  he  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  house  which 

rive^rs  or  JLnds  '  ^U^^'  ^"l  characterised  by  the  presence  of 

of  the  ritSi  of  Z«l,        •      "S''''^"''''*'''''™'"•»™:'a• 
disnSj  i^.^'Il'^^  "•''  "?"'"8  f''^  ''"<'■  ">«  of  interment  or 

ihSiro'  th^'^r'i  .'"wiif'Ef '  "^^T  «•=?  fo"-^?,; 

dace  whp«.  .Vo        •  u         .^.  '  °^  remembered  that  the  only 
jested  (see  n.  425)  that  the  presence  of  this  mode  of  disDosal 

of^hfsun      w/r'"^'".?  '°  !"y, scheme,  also  embodies  a  cuh 
01  tne  sun.     We  thus  obtam  further  evidence  that  this  n.lf  nf 
the  sun  ^^3  not  a  part  of  the  general  Sre  of  the  kL 
people    but  was  brought  into   Melanesia  by  a  disthict  a^d 

ttTr"dtitnT"'""\^'^  '"'•^^^''°"  of  a  pLpletho  placed 
tneir  dead  m  the  upright  position  after  death      If  there  is 
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M^^ues^  Islands,  but  we  have  a^^^^^^^^^ 

:rut  rafrii  i  ve^o^e  tlVg;n\°r:Slt  o^njigration  that 
Ttti^cTive  features  of  culture,  such  as  the  rites  and  amusements 
SSted  with  the  cult  of  the  sun.  should  have  spread  more 
^dSlthan  a  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  execution  of 
rhichwouWb^^ndered  difficult  by  the  imperfect  implements 
and  appliances  of  Oceania.  ,        . 

One  further  remark  may  be  made.  If  there  be  tne 
association  of  a  cult  of  the  sun  w.th  the  "^^/^^^e  upnght 
position  which  is  suggested  by  the  Practices  of  Ureparapara 
on^  nuke  of  York  Island,  we  should  expect  to  hnd  the  use  01 
?he  upr'ght  pos"t,n  in  that  district  of  New  Britain  and  the 
ad1ace"t  islands  where  the  cult  of  the  ^"'^  .'«  s^ill  n  full 
prictice!     At  present,  however,  we  have  no  information  on 

'^'"Cbeliefs  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  concerning  the  home 
of  tL'^dSlnd  in  an  interesting  relation  to  ct^^^^^^^^^ 
features  of  culture.  It  has  been  seen  that  both  ^h^  s^^°"ijTanai 
of  the  In^iet  and  the  shell-money  have  come  from  Nakanai 
and  some  tribes  place  their  home  of  the  dead  in  this  locality  , 
thus  Zviding  a  good  example  from  Melanesia  of  the  asso- 
cttlorcwefn  thi  home  of  ?he  dead  and  the  place  of  origin 
which  is  found  elsewhere'. 

Incision. 

This  custom  is  carried  out  by  the  Barriai  and  neighbour- 
in^  peoples  and  also  at  Nakanai,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
i?s^  occurrence   in  the   Gazelle  Peninsula  or  New   Ireland 
AmongTeVrriai  and  Kilenge  P-P'-.  a  g-men^^^^^^^^ 
cloth  is  wor  1  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  practice  oJ 

ndsiin  may  have  been  combined  with  an  objec  ion  to  th 
part  exposed  by  the  operation  being  seen\      f  this  be  so,  tms 
?eSon  ?nows  a  striking  resemblance  to  Polynesia  and   the 
sou  hern  New  Hebrides.      It  is  also  a  remarkable  point  of 

resemblance  with  southern  Melanesia  that  incision  should  be 

;  ^tflltMytl  7ongin  and  tk.  Home  of  the  Dead,  to  be  published 
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deve?oJeH^^'^T?'°"'J^^^''^  '^  ^^"^^  «°^'«'e«  ^'•e  especially 
suDDor?  to  thJ^  '°!!^'-'°"  °^'^^  ^"^'  ^^^'°"  '«"ds  *  general 
fnThL?        ^'yPo^hes.s  concerning  incision  I  have  advanced 

culture  ^of^h'l''"^^'  ^"  "f''  ^°  ''"^^  ^^'  ^^'^  of  the 
culture  of  the  north   coast  of  New  Britain   before  we  can 

expect  to  understand  why  the  customs  should  oSy  be  presen" 

among  the  Barnai  and  other  peoples  of  this  district^ 

Material  culture. 

The   foregoing    survey   of    the    social   structure    secret 
organisations  and  ritual  of  death  in  the  dual  reg  on  of  New 

out  ^es^lP"'''  "^  ^^'■'^  ^^'^".^  ^"^  New  Ireland^as  b  ough^ 
who^f  '"  ^^'^^"^T  ^'"^  "^^  ^'^^  'hat  the  kava-people, 
b?^.TJ  frP°''  '°  h^l  ^°""^^^  "^^  ghost  societies  Ink 
imtated  the  ancestral  cult  of  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Melanesia,  dso  founded  the  similar  organisations  anfcdt  of 
to  find  .Tf  /^!;*=h'PeIago  If  this  bl  so,  we  should  expec 
to  find  signs  of  the  material  culture  of  this  people,  and  I  have 
now  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  the  case.        ^    ^   ,     ^^  nave 

ascribe  to*lh!  r*'^"^'  °,^j^"'  ^hich  I  have  been  led  to 
ascribe  to  the  kava-people  are  the  following :— kava  shell- 
money,  the  pig  and  fowl,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  wooden 
gong,  the  conch-shell,  the  fillet  and  the  cycas  ree  Thave 
Zo^and'""  ".'^f.'her  these  objects  are' used  !n  thl  dual 
ZfSrCn  TH'^^^J  T^^"-^^'  'hey  have  such  a  connection 
Tr  J  ?l  '^f  ^""^  ^"^^''^  ^  *«  should  expect  if  they  were 
mtroduced  by  the  people  who  founded  these  organisationf 

and  found  i  In  h'  ""^  ^0"«^ered  the  subject  of  shell-money 
exDecH??hi  V^  J"-'  '^^'  'n^Portance  which  we  should 

vTl  A  '^^  organisations  of  the  two  parts  of  Melanesia 

have  had  a  common  origin.  Of  the  presence  of  kava.  on  the 
other  hand^we  have  no  evidence  whatever,  but  I  have  alreadv 
fully  considered  the  factors  ^hich  may  have  led  to  the  d£ 
appearance  of  the  practice  of  drinking  this  substance.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  leaf  used  in  be tel -chewing  n^he 

thaf  The^J  "  ^'f'^'^'y  ^^^^  "^  ^'^'  methysticum  sliiw  ng 
that   the   kava-plant  is  present.     Further,  as  we  shall   see 

A^c^'^da^r  "  ^'"  ""'  '"  ^""^'^^^  P^^'  °f  'he  Sard 

The  pig  and  the  fowl  are  both  present  in  the  Bismarck 

Archipelago,  and  I  have  already  considered  the  importance  of 
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sufficient  to  show  its  ceremonial  '"JP^^^^^^^^^^i      ^t  of  New 
The  bow  and  arrow  is  st.U  "f^f/'^Xme  !  had  a  wider 
Ireland,  and  there    s  evidence  that  .    formerly  na  ^^  ^^ 

distribution',  but  it  is  a  difficulty  that  it  does  "^^  app 
used  in  any  way  in  the  ntual  of  the  ^«^^«>^  o^  the  Ing 

The  next   object   to   be  .^°"^'^f  ^^^^^eme      The  wooden 
thoroughly  in  consonance  with  "^V  «<=heme       i^ 
gong  with  a  slit,  exactly  comparabe  '"f^^^rj^/^^he  ritual 
Lthern  Melanesia,  i^  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ^ 

of  the  Dukduk  and  /«^^/ and  in  <=°X  °o  Jde^at^^^^^^      just 

distribution  within  the  region  ?7  ""^^^^.^^^^^^^^^  secret 

as  it  should  be  if  it  is  e^Pf^^^yf^^Sk  Peninsula  where 

societies.     Its  -^  ^  ^^^^"^^ -X^^^y  <^c^^^^^^   to  be 
the  societies  are  strong,  but  it  ^  now  oniy  /      ^^^ 

in  connection  with  the  secret  organisations  is  that  it  is  one  w 
he  obTects  of  which  stone  -presentaucms  -e  mad^^^^^ 

Ingiet  'society.     These  ''".^gf  ^.  ^/^^^^^^^'^rthus  brought  into 
ghosts  of  their  makers,  so  that   he  gong  is  "^"^  d      g 

lirect  relation  with  th\^"^^^''-^^J"^^  ^^i^f  ^^^^^^  in  the 

been  derived  from  the  kava-people.     The  g°"p  ^  "      beaten 

Tubuan  dance  on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  and  it  >«  f  °^?^7^^^ 

throughout  the  night  following  intej^mem 

assisting  the  passage  of  the  ghost  to  its  m^u 

easf.  bling  thus  used  in  <=o"."^^''°"  ^ff^^.^'f whi      appears 

certainly  be  of  ^^^^^"^^'^^1,^^^  fhe  Bismarck  Archi- 

of  complicated  character  being  sent  from  place  to  p  y 

.  Behrens,  Reise  ^urck  Me  SU.^'uier,  mi^  P-  -S-  •-   Lesson  in   Duperrey, 
Voyage  autour  "'«  ''^<"?'*' '  «f ' '•  9» '  •  3  Kleintitschen,  op.  cit.  p.  1 47- 

\  Sr^S.5:?9n,t,r4/anj''«49.         '  Pa,W.n.on,  op.  .it.  p.  79- 
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means  of  certain  rhythms  and  variations  of  the  sound'.  The 
instrument  has  thus  a  definite  utilitarian  purpose  as  well  as  a 
ceremonial  use,  and  we  know  of  no  such  purpose  in  southern 
Melanesia  or  Polynesia.  If  future  research  should  fail  to  find 
such  a  purpose,  it  will  become  probable  that  it  was  this  useful 
function  which  led  to  its  wide  introduction  throughout  Mela- 
nesia and  Polynesia  by  the  kava-people,  but  that  this  use  has 
disappeared  in  southern  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  the  instru- 
ment having  persisted  only  in  religious  ritual. 

The  conch  made  of  the  shell  of  the  Triton  is  not  only 
definitely  present  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  but  it  has 
that  place  in  the  ritual  of  the  secret  organisations  which  we 
should  expect  if  it  were  introduced  by  the  kava-people.  When 
the  members  of  the  Ingiet  take  one  of  their  stone  images  from 
one  place  to  another,  its  approach  is  heralded  by  the  sound  of 
the  conch  which  warns  all  uninitiated  persons  to  get  out  of  the 
way'.  When  an  uninitiated  person  hears  the  conch,  he  says, 
"  Here  comes  an  image  from  Nakanai,"  thus  associating  the 
instrument  with  one  of  the  more  sacred  images.  Another 
indication  of  the  importance  of  the  conch  in  the  Ingiet  is  that 
it  may  be  shown  to  an  initiate  in  place  of  a  stone  image  if  one 
of  these  is  not  available',  thus  suggesting  that  the  conch  may 
once  have  formed  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  society,  com- 
parable with  the  Tuerewere  or  meretang  of  the  Banks  Islands 
or  the  bullroarer  of  the  Matambala  and  Rukruk. 

We  have  no  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  fillet  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Dukduk  or  Ingiet,  but  the  Barriai  wear  a  cylindrical 
mask  in  the  dance  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Dukduk, 
and  the  Rukruk  of  northern  Bougainville,  evidently  closely 
allied  to  the  Dukduk,  wear  a  special  head-dress,  sometimes  of 
globular  and  sometimes  of  cylindrical  form.  These  may  be 
variants  of  the  cylindrical  head-covering  of  which  I  suppose 
the  fillet  of  the  Banks  Islands  to  have  been  a  survival 
(see  II,  446). 

Of  another  object  used  in  the  secret  ritual  of  the  Banks 
Islands,  the  cycas,  we  have  at  present  no  evidence  in  the 
Dukduk  or  Ingiet  societies. 

Of  the  objects  which  the  ritual  of  the  Banks  Islands  leads 
me  to  ascribe  to  the  kava-people,  most  are  thus  not  only  pre- 
sent in  the  Dukduk  and  Ineiet,  but  are  used  in  sue 


way 


'  Eberlein,  Antkropos,  1910,  v,  635,  and  Kleintitschen,  ap.  cit.  p.  52. 
*  J.  Meier,  Antkropos^  191 1,  vi,  860,  '  Ibid.  p.  844. 
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to  show  their  dose  connection  with  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  Pieties.     We  have  here  striking  evidence,  not  only  m 

avo^of  the  common  source  of  the  o;g^"'^"°"\°V^Leas 
widely  seprated  places,  but  also  evidence  that  J«se  f  je^^^^^ 
are  used  m  the  secret  ritual  because  they  had  a  definite  place 
Tthe  religious  beliefs  and  practices  0/  the  founders  of  the 

""Snly  one  other  element  of  the  -^^^^"^  ^^l^^^^^ct 

Whern  end  of  New  Ireland.  I  have  already  «"p«t«d.'^^^^ 
Se  dfsappSrance  of  the  secret  organisations  at  tTie  s^^^^^^^^^ 
end  of  N^Ireland  and  the  presence  in  this  district  of  true 
hereS  tar^^hieftainship  have  been  due  to  the  «nfl"f"^«  ^^  f]*^ 
b^Jel  oeoble  •  it  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  this  view 
^at  tLp  ank-built  canoe.^which  seems  to  have  bee"  -P^- 
ally  developed  among  the  betel-people,  should  be  found  in  this 

district. 

Decorative  art. 
I  have  so  far  considered  only  elements  of  C"lturejj;hich 
bring  the  institutions  of  the  dual  region  of  the   Bismarck 
AJchioelaeo  into  line  with  those  of  southern  Melanesia  thus 
poS  t^^^  of  the  peoples       -PP«f,^\°  ^^^ 

Reached   the   latter   region.     I  need  hardly   say   that   these 
Smblances   are  com^plicated   by  --V  .^^ff-ence:;  ^^^^^^^ 
*  u^  \^(t  fr.r  rhp  future  to  discover  whether  tnese  aincr 
Tccstre  dufto  .hel^^^^^^    of  some  additional  influence 

Sa  from  any  of 'tho«  '''"'V^'^^YtTt::, 
Melanesia  or  whether  they  are  to  be  explained  by  different 
m^lesof  interaction  beiveen  the  same  peoples.  I  can  only 
«a1he^  to  pit  out  one  feature  of  the  culture  of  the  dual 
rcaxan  which  suggests  the  former  alternative. 
"^Nowhere  inlouthern  Melanesia,  no-" -^th  the  except.on^f 
New  Zealand  in  Polynesia,  have  we  evidence  that  any  im- 
7  ^orT k  taken  in  decorative  art  by  the  spiral  or  other 
?u;;tE  d'sig^^^^^  n  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  however 
u  h  desfgns  a  !  present,  and  they  occur  in  the  decoration  of 
objects  us^ed  in  the  secret  organisations.    Spirals  occur  on  the 
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masks  of  the  Dukdui^  and  on  the  wooden  gongs"  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  so  closely  associated  with  this  institution. 

The  occurrence  of  this  form  of  decoration  on  the  masks 
of  the  Dukduk  suggests  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  art 
of  the  people  who  introduced  the  cult  of  the  sun.  If  so, 
however,  we  should  expect  to  have  found  this  form  of  art 
m  the  Banks  Islands  and  more  widely  distributed  in  Poly- 
nesia. We  have  only  to  pass,  however,  from  New  Britain  to 
New  Guinea  to  find  a  region  where  curvilinear  art  prevails  ; 
it  is  probable  that  such  curvilinear  designs  as  occur  in  the 
dual  region  are  due  to  secondary  movements  from  the  Massim 
or  other  people  of  New  Guinea,  or  are  manifestations  of  the 
art  of  some  people  who  form  a  predominant  element  in  the 
Massim  and  other  peoples  of  New  Guinea,  but  failed  to 
influence  in  any  appreciable  measure  the  main  body  of 
Melanesia. 


The  Sulka  and  Baining. 

The  Sulka  possess  the  dual  organisation  of  society,  and  it 
might  seem  that  I  ought  therefore  to  have  dealt  with  their 
culture  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, from  the  peoples  I  have  so  far  considered  in  speaking  a 
language  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Melanesian  family,  and 
this  and  certain  other  features  of  their  culture  differentiate 
them  so  definitely  from  the  other  peoples  with  the  dual  system 
as  to  justify  their  separate  treatment.  The  Sulka  are  probably 
only  one  of  a  number  of  peoples  of  New  Britain  a  knowledge 
of  whose  culture  will  go  far  to  settle  many  problems  of 
Melanesian  history  which  are  at  present  very  obscure. 

The  Sulka  form  with  the  Mengen  and  the  Tumuip  a  group 
of  three  peoples  living  in  friendly  relations  with  one  another  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Orford  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus 
joining  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  to  the  main  body  of  New 
Britain.  They  inhabit  the  coast  and  also  spread  up  into  the 
valleys  of  the  southern  side  of  Wide  Bay,  having  probably  not 
long  ago  lived  more  to  the  north.  The  Mengen  occupy  the 
coast  south  of  Cape  Orford,  while  the  Tumuip  live  in  the 
hills  behind  the  other  two  j^eoples.      All  three  peoples  are 

»  See  Parkinson,  op.  at.  Fig.  104,  p.  575  and  Hesse- Wartegg,  Samoa,  Bismarck 
Archiptl.  u.  Neugutnea,  Leipzig,  1902,  p.  152. 
'  See  Eberlein,  AnthropoSt  1910,  v,  635. 
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We  know  pr^ctcally  ""'hmg  >^ut  *« f >^f „«;„Pi„„  ^ 
warlike  propensities  and  that  they  nave  mc  i^p 
bring  pu«lybu*-P«>P'='  """>"  ?»»<=»'"«  ""°"  ""  ^    ^ 
able  to  sw^m.  ^    ^^    ''"Sf^'l-,"''"!!^ 

mixture  between  an  immigrant  ^''^}!°;^^^^l^f.^o(  these 

;ifl^S^rn^:--Ht^^^^^^^^^^^^       -  an, 

''''^The''Xr't^ople  1  have   Included  in  the  title  of  this 

organisation. 

TAe  Sulka*. 
ThP  Sulka  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  which  corre- 

women  may  not  fj^Vre"^.  a  "-oS^''  "«'""?  "''«'■" 

XXIX,  209)  and  of  Parkinson,  op.  ctt.  p.  i77- 
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approach.  Masks  kept  in  this  house  are  used  in  dances,  and 
young  men.  regarded  as  the  children  of  these  masks,  often 
destroy  property  and  behave  in  other  ways  like  the  members 
of  the  secret  societies  of  other  parts  of  Melanesia.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  masks  are  connected  with  definite 
societies,  though  further  knowledge  will  perhaps  show  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  masks  are  believed  to  be  descended 
from  an  old  woman  who  also  made  the  wooden  gongs. 

About  the  time  of  puberty  boys  are  circumcised  in  the 
men  s  house  since  it  is  definitely  suted  that  the  foreskin  is 
buried  or  burnt,  we  can  be  confident  that  this  is  an  example 
01  true  circumcision.  The  nose  is  bored  afterwards,  and  there 
IS  a  ater  ceremony  when  the  teeth  are  first  blackened.  The 
usual  mode  of  treating  the  dead  is  to  bury  them  within  the 
house  in  the  sitting  position  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
above  ihe  ground.  The  hole  is  filled  with  leaves  so  that  the 
body  is  not  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  a  small  tower-like 
structure  covered  with  banana  leaves  is  placed  over  the  head. 
Stones  are  laid  round  the  little  tower  and  a  fire  is  kept  burn- 
ing close  at  hand.  When  the  flesh  has  decayed,  the  bones 
are  wrapped  in  leaves  and  hung  in  the  house;  if  the  occupants 
move  to  a  new  house,  the  bones  go  with  them. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  sitting  position  is  a  relic  of  the 
culture  of  the  dual  people,  there  have  been  later  influences 
which  have  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  bones  and  other 
features  of  the  death-rites.  The  men's  house,  the  masks  and 
the  wooden  gong  suggest  the  presence  of  the  kava-people.  and 
the  use  of  betel  and  the  evident  importance  of  blackening  the 
teeth'  show  the  influence  of  the  betel-people.  It  may  be  that 
one  or  other  of  these  peoples  were  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  preservation  of  the  bones. 

There  are  features  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  which  suggest 
still  another  influence.  For  the  first  time  in  Melane  'a  we  find 
evidence  that  special  care'js  taken  to  protect  the  body  from  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  and  the  tower-like  structure  placed  over  the 
body  is  a  wholly  new  feature.  The  placing  of  stones  round 
the  tower  and  the  use  of  a  fire  are  other  not-  worthy  features 
of  the  death-rites.  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  use  of  the 
tower  occurs  in  the  kinao  ceremony  of  the  Ingkt.  We  do  not 
know  how  close  is  the  resemblance  between  the  structures 

'.  "^his  practice  is  followed  in  the  Western  Solomon  Islands  .  here  I  suppose 
the  influence  of  the  betel-people  to  have  been  predominant. 
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called  towers  in  these  two  cases,  but  it  i%"Jf'=*°Sl!tl5l'^!,^J 
is  only  among  two  neighbouring  P<;°P>"  °    ^ew  Brua  n^hM 
we  know  of  any  structures  to  which  this  name  has  oeen 
TppliedTn  MelaLsia.     I  have  suggested  that  the  tower  of 
ZllngUt  may  be  the  representative  of  the  oyramid  of  the 
PolynTsran  ntlrae  and  the  Fijian  nanga   ^"i'!  'J  jSion 
that  the  tower  of  the  Sulka  may  be  another  mode  of  mitation 
of  these  rgalithic  structures,  'in  this  connection,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Sulka  should  place  stones  round  the  tower 
wh"  e  the  use  of  a  fire  may  afso  be  an  associated  feature  for 
a  fire  is  kept  burning  near  the  grave  in  Y^bel.  one  of  the 
places  wheTe  we  hav%  evidence  of  "^^g^^'^^ic  structures  in 
Melanesia.     It  seems  possible  that  the  tower,  the  care  taken 
to  preven   earth  from  touching  the  dead,  the  stones,  and  the 
fire  mav  have  been  derived  from  the  people  I  suppose  to 
have  introduced  the  cult  of  the  sun  and  the  construction  of 
monuments  of  stone  into  Oc^nia.     ^^  'hus  ^^--.^^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  main  body  of  the  kava-people  failed  to  reach  tie 
Sulka.  the  apparent  traces  of  their  presence  being  due  to 
secondary  trS^Jsmission.     The   absence  of  the   kava-oeople 
may  expTain  the  retention  of  the  indigenous  languageW  the 
Sulka;  it  may  be  that  the  preservation  of  the  bones  and  other 
features  of  the  death-rites  were  introduced  bv  a  secondary 
migration  which  later  failed  to  influence  the  la"euage 

^This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  other  specaT  feature  of 
the  culture  of  the  SuTk  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have 
supposed  (II.  436)  that  the  dual  peop  e  P^-'^^^^^^^/^^^^ll^^"';; 
cision  and  that  the  practice  of  incision  came  «"to  being  as 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  fact.ce  of  the  dual 
oeoole  and  certain  ideas  of  the  kava-people.  It  is.  theretore. 
rremarkable  fact  that  we  should  find  true  circumcision  sull 
practised  by  a  people  whom  the  kava-people  may  not  have 

'^'Puiher.  I  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  circumcision 
was  deVived  from  the  element  of  the  dual  people  formed  by 
Those  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  and  we 
find  among  the  Sulka  exactly  such  an  association  between 
true  circumcision  and  the  use  of  the  sitting  position  in  bu  lal 
to  which  1  have  been  led  by  the  comparison  of  Mehnes  an 
culture  with  that  of  Polynesia.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Sulka 
provide  us  with  an  example  of  the  culture  of  the  dual  people  in 
a  purer  form  than  we  have  found  anywhere  else  in  Melanesia. 
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They  seem  to  have  escaped  an  influence  which  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  Melanesian  culture  elsewhere,  or  to  have 
icceiyed  one  jiranch  of  this  influence  so  indirectly,  or  through 
the  intermediation  of  so  few  persons,  that  they  still  retain 
elements  of  the  original  culture  of  the  dual  people  which  else- 
where in  Melanesia  have  disappeared  or  have  been  profoundly 
modified. 

The  Baining\  These  people  live  in  the  hills  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula.  Physically  they 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  eastern  part   of  the 


peninsula  from  whom, 
Melanesian  languap'- 
who  live  in  the  nei  •'! 
move  elsewhere  w     •" 
their  social  orga;'  .     . 
marriage  custo!         '1 
ent  from  that    '*  u     * 
most  peoples 
for  the  initiati  t 
we  are  definitely 
his  wife.     The  ne/.»^ 
with  Melanesian  prat 
semblance  of  r.  arriage 
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ver,  they  differ  in  speaking  a  non- 
i  '  ".y  are  v.andering  agriculturalists 
hc'.i  ,,    in,    '  ind  they  cultivate  and 
V^^e  know  nothing  of 
one  feature  of  their 
Tiay  be  widely  differ- 
chis  region.     Among 
•ne  Sulka,  it  is  the  rule 
from  the  woman,  but 
1  !>.!,,  ihe  baining  the  man  chooses 
■p,   Ho*   ^■;.•r    comes  more  into  line 
<i  '.v.h<re,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
o-  -'/  '-'ipLure  m  which  a  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  seizes  the  girl  and  takes  her  to  the  hut  of  her 
future  husband.     There  are  said  to  be  no  chiefs. 

The  dances  of  the  Baining  have  many  features  which 
suggest  that  they  are  allied  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  secret 
organisations  of  this  and  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  but  there 
is  110  evidence  that  the  dances  are  connected  with  definite 
societies,  and  the  active  part  taken  by  women  shows  that,  if 
there  be  such  societies,  they  must  have  a  less  mysterious  and 
secret  character  than  the  Dukduk  or  the  Ingiet.  At  the  chief 
ceremony  a  large  structure  is  erected  which  may  possibly  be 
allied  to  the  climbing  tower  of  the  Ingiet,  and  after  the 
women  have  danced,  men  perform  a  dance  in  which  they 
are  adorned  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  t!  '.  they  represent 
cockatoos ;  the  character  of  the  moveme:  seems  also  to 
show  that  the  dance  represents  the  action  of  birds. 

After  this  follow  dances  in  which  conical  masks  or  hats 

'  The  following  information  concerning  this  people  is  taken  from  Parkinson, 

Dretssig  Jahre ,  pp.  155  and  613  ;  much  of  it  was  obuined  by  Parkinson  from 

Father  Rascher. 
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are  worn,  but  the  most  striking  feature  of  ^I^.^  ff ^^^^^J^; 
the  use  of  enormous  objects,  it  may  be  as  "juch  as  45  metres 
in  lencrth  which  are  held  over  the  heads  of  the  chief  actors. 

place.%o^hat  it  would  appear  to  have  a  <le^"'^%'J  >8^^^^^ 
Character,  and  Father  Rascher  to  ^»^°7j;=  ^^^l^  wS  to 
description  of  this  ceremony,  believed  that «»?":  °T^^^^ 
commemorate  the  dead.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  wooden 
gong  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  ceremonial 
^    the  death-rites  of  the  Baining  show  P^^^aps  better  th^^^^^ 
anything  else  how  greatly  their  culture  must  differ  from  that 
of  thdr  neighbours     The  body  of  a  dead  person  is  laid  in 
the  g  ound  and  may  either  li  covered  with  earth  or  the 
eravf  may  be  left  ojien  ;  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  matterof  m- 
dSerence  trthe  people  if.  in  the  latter  case    the  body  is 
tv^ed  by  dogs^/wine.    There  is  no  beljeHn  -y  s  e   al 
place  to  which  the  dead  go  after  death.     J^ey  *«;  P^'^^^^ 
to  be  among  the  living  but  are  not  feared ;  the  only  being 
feared  bTthe  Baining  is  a  snake-like  '•spirit"  whose  children 
Hvein  gnarled  trees  Ind  resemble  their  parent  in  their  harm- 

^"'"?heTnces  are  sufficiently  like  those  connected  with  the 
secret  organisations  of  Melanesia  to  show  that  both  must  own 

Tcommon  source,  but  the  imperfect  <=on^'\'«2,lrBain°ng 

led^e  makes  it  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  Bainmg 

have  received  these^ances  through  secondary  movements  or 

whether  they  depend  upon  a  settlement  of  the  kava-people. 

Tf  Father  kLchS  is  ri^t  in  supposing  ^^1'^^,^^^^  aT^ 

memorate  the  dead,  it  will  become  probable  that  they  are 

?ue  to  the  settlemem  of  a  body  of  the  kava-pcople.  or  their 

near  descendants,  who  failed  altogether  to  introduce  their 

language  and  the  idea  of  preservation  of  the  bod'^s  of    he 

dead      The  ideas  of  the  Baining  concerning  death  make  it 

^ore  probable,  however,  that  the  dances  have  bee"  d^env^ 

from   some   later   movement,   and  were  adopted  with  little 

app.eciation  of  their  real  meaning. 


The  Siara  District  of  New  Ireland. 

Siara  is  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Ireland  which 
shares  with  Caen  and  St  John's  Islands  a  culture  which  differs 
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decidedly  from  that  of  the  dual  region'.  The  people  form  a 
nun  b  ;r  of  exogamous  totemic  clans  with  matrilineal  descent. 
Iheir  totems  are  mainly  birds,  including  the  manlam  or 
sea-eagle,  x\ift  tagan  (a  sea-bird),  the  pigeon,  flycatchers  and 
parrots ;  the  d^  and  pig  are  also  totems.  These  animals 
are  not  especially  honoured  and  may  even  be  eaten 

Marriage  .s  regulated  by  the  clan-mechanism,  and  accord- 
ing to  rules  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  custom  of 
Pentecost  (i,  190).  A  man  of  a  given  clan  may  not  marry 
a  woman  of  any  other  clan,  as  is  the  general  custom  in  Mela- 
nesian  exogamy,  but  his  choice  is  restricted  to  one  or  more 
clans.  Thus,  a  man  whose  totem  is  the  tagau  bird  must 
marry  a  woman  of  the  manlam  clan,  and  a  man  who  has  the 
angktka  parrot  as  his  totem  must  marry  a  manlam  woman. 
i*'^*^j  "■'"^"  '"^y*  *^°wever,  marry  with  any  other  totems 
and  a  dog-man  may  marry  into  any  clan  except  that  which 
has  the  manlam  as  its  totem.  This  peculiar  regulation  of 
marriage  is  accompanied  by  payment  for  a  wife 

It  IS  believed  that  the  members  of  different  totems  can 
be  distinguished  by  certain  physical  characteristics.  The 
lagan  are  said  to  begin  to  walk  with  the  left  foot  and  the 
Manlam  with  the  right;  the  Angkika  have  thick  thighs  and 
slender  ankles,  while  the  dog-people  are  believed  to  be  able 
to  run  swiftly  and  for  a  long  time. 

The  chieftainship  of  this  region  appears  to  be  distinctly 
more  definite  than  in  the  dual  region. 

After  death  the  body  is  first  placed  on  a  platform  in  the 
house  and  is  then  buried  ;  the  body  is  not  covered  with  earth 
but  a  wooden  roof  is  placed  over  the  grave,  the  method 
01  burial  thus  resembling  that  found  among  the  Sulka. 
1  here  is  the  further  resemblance  with  this  people  that  after 
a  time  the  skull  is  removed  and  becomes  the  object  of  a 
ceremony,  after  which  it  is  again  buried.  The  arm-bones  are 
removed  at  the  same  time,  however,  and  are  kept  to  be  made 
part  of  a  special  kind  of  spear,  only  used  by  relatives  of 
the  deceased  and  believed  by  them  to  bring  the  assistance  of 
the  ghost  of  the  deceased  in  battle. 

The  Siara  people  perform  ceremonies  in  which  masks  are 
used,  but  these  are  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  cult 
of  the  dead.  It  is  probable  that  the  connection  of  the  masks 
with   the  dead  once   existed  but  has   disappeared,   just   as 

'  Parkinson,  op.  at.  p.  652. 
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we  must  suppose  the  sacred  character  of  the  totems  to  have 

"^'"^^r'^ial  organisation  of  Siara  must  be  regarded  as  an 

anomalous  form  "^f  totemism.  ^X"^""? J-'^PurtherT? 
condition  in  that  the  totems  may  be  eaten.  F"'^h«r  it  is 
evident  that  two  of  the  totems  are  the  birds  which  are 
connected  with  the  moieties  of  the  dual  reg  on ;  the  manlam 
and  Sla«riidently  correspond  to  the  malaba  and  taragau  oi 
other  parts  of  New  Ireland  The  connection  o  these  b.rds 
wUh  the  moieties  is  more  definite  in  New  Ireland  than  m 
New  Britain  or  Duke  of  York  Island,  and  .t  may  be  that  the 
influence  by  means  of  which  birds  have  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  moieties  reached  the  Bismarck  Arch.pelago  by  way 

°'  ^On'mTgteS'scheme  we  must  suppose  that  the  people 
of  the  Sial  district  are  representatives  of  ««"lem«";s  .^^ 
descendants  of  the  kava-people  I  have  ^^gg^fl^^.^^^^^f^^ 
mode  of  burial  practised  by  the  Sulka  may  be  in  part  a 
Tu^fval  of  practices  belonging  to  a  '"eg-l'^h.c  culture :  the 
similar  character  of  the  Siara  rites  suggests  that  the  immi- 
grants into  this  region  belonged  to  that  section  ^^^t'. 
people  who  constructed  the  stone  monuments  of  Oceania. 

Northern  New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover. 

The  Siara  district  considered  in  the  last  section  probably 
forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  dual  region  and  the 
northern  part  of   New  Irelam    and  New  Hanover  together 
wkh  Sandwich.  Fisher.  Gardner  and  Gerrit  Denys  Islands 
""as"  Siara  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  d-1  ^et^f,^,"^ 
the  people  form  a  number  of  totemic  dans  which  differ  from 
thosrof  Siara  in  that  the  totems  are  exclusively  birds       Ac 
coring  to  Parkinson,  descent  in  New  Ireland  and  the  adjacent 
isknds^s  matrilineal ;  in  New  Hanover  it  is  -'^  to  be  pa  ri- 
lineaP.  but  it  may  be  that  this  statement  is  due  to  the  confusion 
of  descent  with  succession.  , 

The  complicated  masks  and  carvmgi  whu:h  ^ormju^ 
striking  objects  in  our  mus«=ums  come  from  this  part  of  he 
SIsmafck  irchipelago.  but  at  present  we  know  vejy  Ut  e 
concerning   the   nature   of    the   ceremonies   in   which   these 

■'  KutheMSS  quoted  by  Ciracbner.  ^,.7.rA.y.  .Soaai^us.  1908,  X<,  666. 
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Thev  L       "'^'^-  }^  ■'l''^^'''  '^°^^^^^'  •"  'h«  fi'-st  place,  that 

the  cult  of  ^h'  m"'/^"  r'"^  ^^^'"  "°^  ^he  secret  character  of 
used  in  .  '^^',^'"  't"  't'^  '•^^"■°"'  t^"^  ^hat  the  masks  are 

used.n  ceremonial  m  which  the  whole  people  take  part'. 

r«ll«  .^"^  c  ^  carvings  represent  incidents  in  a  large 
k^snrr"  !''"  t^^^u'  ^'''^'  --^"'^  "^her  animals,  and.  as  Pa? 
we  be  -.hrV'"'  °?'y  ^''"r  '^^^"  '^'^^  ^''•^^  ^"»y  before  us  shall 
t^L  us  how  ""^^'•■^^^"d  ^hese  representations.  Parkinson' 
tells  us,  however,  of  one  feature  of  the  carvings  which  is  of  the 

totemism.     Birds  are  not  the  only  animals  represented  in  the 

dolphin  and  pig  represent  malignant  beings.  The  general 
K''  Th  l-^'^  'PP^^"u^°  "^  '^^'  guardianship  of  Ln  by 
tunt'«,il  .,  .  uP'""'^"  '^^"'  ^""'^"  adherents  from  misfor- 
tunes with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  evil  beings  whom 
^e  other  animals  represent.  The  tales  portray  a  strug^^ 
between  the  two  kinds  of  animal  in  which  the  birds  obffi^n 
the  mastery.      This  suggests  that  the  animals  belong  to  two 

fhToth^r"'  "^  "^"'^■'"*  ^'■'•^,^  "^  ''^'^■"^^-  -hile  the  t^otems  of 
the  other  were  aquatic  animals,  together  with  lizards,  snakes 

^nfm  1    P'f  u      ''''  '"''  ""'"^"'P^  ^'''  ^'''''  ^^''■J^  «ver  the  other 
animals  and  the  present  predominance  of  the  birds  in  the  social 
system  suggest  that  the  bird-totemists  were  the  laier  comers 
If  we  examine  other  features  of  the  culture  of  this  re-noii 

other"e  vm''  '''"r  ''^^'  '"'"'^'  '"^^---^t-"  available  provides 
other  evidence  of  its  complex  character.  Ihe  prcvxiline 
mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead   is  cremation,   but  ^thJre  a"! 

trirfr'''^  i!"  't  "'r'  I^'-^'--^'^i"K^  cremation  in  different  dis- 
tricts which  show  that  It  has  been  supermsed  on  older 
practices.      In  d>e  extreme  north  of  N.-w  Irel.md  and  in  New 

ofThTr'  '  v^^  "  '^'''  ""  *'  t'''"'"'"'"  ^^'^'^h.  at  the  death 
mettrfn'h  "  ^r  ""I^^"^"'  f^'--:'""^'  "^'\v  be  as  much  as  two 
metres  ,n  height.  Southwards  in  New  Ireland  ih.s  custom 
dianges  ;  ,n  some  places,  the  body  ,s  placed  .n  the  siitinj, 
^T^T-  '".u^  '''""•'-■  ''''^'"  '^'^  ''°"'^'  ■*"^'  '"ay  cither  be  in 

nb^!d  '"  .u"  ^"""""  "'  .^^"""^  •  '"  "'*^^"'"  P'-'c*-'^-  the  body  is 
placed  m  the  sitting  position  and  then  packed  in  coral-chalk 
and  hung  under  the  roof  c.(   the  house  wiiere  it  may  be  kept 
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preservauon  ^^^^^^^   practices  to  cremation 

bird-totemism  the   ater  form  of  ^^^"^'f^' ^'^^J^^'^e  culture. 

asLi^ion  in  other  parts  of  M^l^^f^^;^-.     .      ^^^f  ^^de  of 
Another  region  where  crema..on^.s  the   ch-f^ 

ditions  in  ^^^^l^^-l^%::X.    re^mar  iHhe  latest  m^ode 
suggested     ^  have  supposea  ^  ,     ^     ^^j  that  the 

of  disposal  of  the  dead  m  '^e  bnoriian  ^^^.^j^ 

bird-totemism  of  these  '^'^"f^Vtl^^  totems      The  correspon- 
aquatic  animals  and  lizards  ^^^^^e  totems.  i^^^^ 

d2nce  between  the  two  regions  ,s  so  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^      ,,ees. 
doubt  about  the  community  otcuUure  between  F   ^^^ 

We  may  conclude  ^hat  ^  both  place    a  ^^^^^^^       ^^^  .^^|^^^^ 
mation  and  havmg  birds  as  «tems  se  Uea  an,  J'  ^i,^.^ 

their  customs  upon,  a  P*f  P'^T.'^^J'^^'^tJ^r     Bird-totemism. 
dead  and  had  aquatic  anmials  ^^  ^ote^is.  ^^ 

however,  is  not  limited  to  l^^^'ll^^^^tc' h^^d-iot.ansm 

It  is  only  when  the  religious  rues  ot  ^n  i. 

been   more  fully  recorded  that  we  ^^all  be  ab^  cremation. 

whether  its  people  have  ever  l^""*" '^^^'^^^'^erSced  in  this 
It  may  be  noted    however,  when  a  pig  .ssanh^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

island,  a  bit  of  the  Hesh  b"  "^  ^r,"„j  burnt-offerings  also 
of  the.p.g  -  poured  "P-  ^hc  hr^^,^a  ^^^^  ^urnt-offerings 
occur  in  other  parts  oi  me  ^u  offered 

1  C"o«lrini;lon,  .1/.,  i  -9- 
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this  island  several  of  the  mast  .hhII^'u'^'  '"K'""  "' 
ceremonial  are  burnt  and  Th,  i„,"  °)^\°^ir^^  "sed  in 
important  a  place  in  the  Wlifi  '  '^  '"'"''"8  'akes  so 

thaVmasks  for  whiih  K«^  *  T  ^"."""J""  °<  the  people 

were  never.h°ek:;'''btn'^S;t"ve  f^VeT^  "^  ™r^ 
here  a  definite  assorbfiV^n  k  .  T     *     ^*^  ^^^^  ^o  have 

and  the  burn  ng  of  S"  afteTr  '  k'  P^''^"  ^^  "^'"^^•°" 
monial.  It  is  therS-ore  j'^'^V  ^^  ''^^  ^^^"  "^^^  in  cere- 
Dukciuk  are  burm  at  rh.  V  ^"'^t"'  ''^^^  ^^^  '"^^'^s  of  the 
and  that  Te  'S:  we':  S  btntV;  rh'^'  " f  f'l  ^«^'^«^' 
tions  of  the  vJ/a/a«  Ja  of  FlorSa  li  fh'"^°^  '^"  '"'^^''^- 
of  the  Banks  Islands  lul  \,^-     '"  ^^e  Tamate  societies 

/«^a/..  an  image  of  the  dra^o'nflT  °K  °"'  '^f"  '"  ^^'^^  ^ 
is  said  to  die  ^  "  '^y-  '^  ^""""^  ^hen  the  /«».a/^ 

d  J"notlL°7a;t'StSe?""^  °' ^'^^•^«^'^«^ --^« 
cremation  ;  when  a  ners„n  f  K  •  ""1  •^"  u^""'^"^  P^^'^^''^^  ^^ 
the  property  of  the  d^r!-!  ,  •  u"^"^  '"  ''"^  •^^^"d'  ^ome  of 
to  su^cr?!.  .L/.K      '^^''^^^'^  's  burnt,  and  in  such  a  way  as 

fire,  and  beads  tlkL  from  1  -'''^' -'"°"^y  '-^nd  dropped  on  a 
same  way'  """  ^  "^^'^'^'^^  "^^X  be  treated  in  the 

obje^'red^frsTretlit^  ^"'■"'"^  «^ --ks  and  other 
practice  of  cremation  bvTh  ^''  '""■"'^'^'^  °^  ''^^  '"«'■'"«•• 
bird-tottrmism  !nd    h^  .  '"^   ''''^   'mrmgrants   who   introduced 

rituals  of  Mdancsiawcrr"'"''""'  °'"  ■^''"^^  '"  ^^e  secret 
of  this  people  hi  t-»<  ''^  '."PP'^'^  ^''^^  ^be  influence 
was  onlTn^^tw  ptLsThttT''  '"  ''tl^-^'"'  ^"^  ^'^^^  '^ 
their  m^de  of   dis^osbl^o ^h^S't''  "  '"'"'"""^ 

^he/succee^d  in^'sf^S.^t^'^^rrc  icT-oV'^em^^^^^         ^'\ 
in  some  cases  onlv  snr.>..>,i;.  i  •      P"^^"^.^  .o'  cremation,  and 

.heir  own  .^Jl^S^^^  .rCS^p^^er^ 


y.eiUihr.  d.  Ces.J.  I:> 


iirown,  Mil,infs', 


rJkund,'  au  ISfrlin,  191 1,  p.  21. 
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whole.     Cremation  is  not.  a  mode  oM.sp^^^al  of  the  dead 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  '"^^^^^^^^^^i, ^er  That  we  should 

only  where  -^^^^^'^^'^.^'^^^^^SfS^r.^ ^  ^V  ^^^^'^^ 

expect  them  to  succeed      It  .s.  n°*r ;^' »^^  ^^^^ 

scheme  that  it  is  only  where  ^^^ '^migrants  becam    p  ^^ 

nant  that  they  were  able  t°.  t''t^!'"^Xme  that  the  places 
is  therefore  in  harmony  ^'^^/^^'^/.f^Cp  acl  Xre  cr^ 
where  typical  b'rd:^«^?"^Xr^trpar'  of  my  general  scheme 
mation  is  practised.  .F;^**^": '^ 'fje' ^r  n^lSrs  or  power  of 
that  secret  «°<='«^'^V"h  is  therefore  n  accordance  with  this 
the  immigrants,  and  .t  '«  ^^^"^^^  ;;  \u„  :_,mi„rants  was  in- 
scheme  that  where  the  b.rd-cu  t  °f  J^e  .mnugra        ^^^  ^ 

corporated  in  the  secret  "»"^''   '^^^^  ^hrpractice  should 
failtire  to  introduce  cremation,  '7^^\^^*^' ^^'^^  objects, 
show  itself  only  in  the  burmng  of  masks  o   other      J     ^^^.^^ 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  \P^°P'^  P'^^^?  Melanesia, 
and  having  birds  as  totems  reached/nany  i^rts  ot 
but  that  only  in  a  few  places  d.d  ^^ey  su^ccea  i      ^^^.5 

this  matter ;  I  must  be  ™"«"' '"  e  s^p^id  that  the  annual 
suggested  by  -X:/ "epreslntf*  LCa?  changes  of  the 
death  of  the  Dukduk  reprebcuv  ^    ^^ 

sun  ;  since  the  masks  of  the  f'^^fj^^^L^Xof  "he  sun  is  to 
sion.  the  possibility  is  «"«g^^^^^„j^^]  ^^J^^jsni  it  becomes 
be  associated  with  cremation  -"^  ^  ^/^'^^  ^^^^,f„ ,  .Uo  intro- 

ghostly /.W./.  who  --«-f;^^,2rirS   Manoga.  and 

of  the   ^t^""»^=^":'^*^''^ ;.  ,T;'hr£  ng  is  f.rst  raised  towards 
when  this  being  is  invoked,  the  oncr.ng 

■'  Codrington,  .'/■,  Ij'- 
'   Kramer,  loi.  cit. 
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the  east  where  the  sun  rises  and  to  the  west  where  it  sets. 
We  are  not  told  definitely  that  the  offering  to  Manoga  is 
burnt,  but  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  nature  of 
J^  ^jT"^"  'V'f.  ^^^-''■efore  significant  that  this  ceremony 
should  be  especially  connected  with  the  Manukama  clan, 
which  takes  Its  name  from  a  bird,  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  one  of  the  two  eponymous  birds  of  the  New  Ireland 
moieties. 

There  are  thus  facts  which  suggest  that  the  people  who 
practised  cremation  and  were  resijonsible  for  the  introduction 
oi  bird-totemism  were  those  whom  I  suppose  to  have  intro- 
duced  the  cult  of  the  sun  into  Melanesia.  This  view,  however 
IS  beset  by  many  difficulties.  If  the  introducers  of  the  sun- 
cult  practised  cremation,  we  have  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  cremation  in  Polynesia.  The  only  part  of  Polynesia  where 
the  dead  are  burnt  is  New  Zealand,  and  even  there  it  is  only 
practised  in  some  districts  and  in  special  circumstances', 
further,  I  have  associated  the  cult  of  the  sun  with  the 
building  of  megalithic  structures,  and  in  the  parts  of  Oceania 
wliere  these  structures  are  present,  not  only  is  there  no 
evidence  for  cremation,  but  there  are  definite  modes  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  of  an  altogether  different  kind. 

It  would  only  seem  possible  to  reconcile  the  view  I  am  now 
considering  with  the  conclusions  reached  in  Chapter  vxxiv 
It  we  suppose  that  there  have  been  immigrations  into  Oceania 
oi  two  peoples  who  made  monuments  of  stone  ;  one,  who  con- 
structed the  more  dolmen-like  buildings  of  Tonga  and  Samoa 
and  interred  their  dtad  in  the  extended  position,  while  the 
stone  structures  ot  the  other  tended  to  take  the  form  of 
pyramids  and  were  i'ssociated  with  cremation  and  a  cult  of 
the  sun.  We  mu.st  suppose  that  the  second  body  of  migrants 
lailed  to  establish  tht^ir  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  in  Poly- 
nesia and  many  parts  of  Melanesia. 

There  would  still  remain,  however,  an  apparent  contra- 
diction, hi  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  I  have  ascribed 
the  practice  ol  interment  or  tlisposal  in  water  in  the  upright 
position  to  the  }x-..pk'  who  introduced  the  cult  of  the  sun 
Ihe  view  I  now  suggest  aMrif).-s  the  practice  of  cremation  to 
this  people,  and  I  havr  to  iiujuire  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  these  amiiicting  views.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  noted  that   there    is    one   place    in   the   Solomons   where 

'  .See  Kisdon  Mesi.  Man,  July,  1914, 
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cremation  and  the  use  of  the  upright  position  are  alternative 
practices.     At  Saa  in  Malaita  the  corpse  of  a  ch.ef  may  be 
burnt  if  he  so  desires,  though  measures  are  uken  to  keep 
the  head  from  the  fire'.     An  alternative  mode  of  J'spos^   " 
to  sink  the  body  in  the  sea  with  a  bag  of  sand  attached  to  the 
feet   a  rneasure  which  would  have  t'?»e  effect  of  nriamtammg 
the 'body  in  the  upright  position      In  the  cremation  of  h^ 
we  have  a  clear  ckse  of  a  blend  between  two  modes  of  d  s- 
posal  the  keeping  of  the  skull  from  the  fire  bemg  evidently 
due   to  the   practice,    probably   eariier    than    cremation,    of 
preserving  this  part  of  the  body.    The  question  arises  whether 
The  use  of  the  upright  position  may  not  be  another  re^ul    of 
the  interaction  between    the  cremationists   and    the   earler 
inhabitants,  by  means  of  which  the  former  hoped  to  effect  a 
purpose  otherwise  accomplished  by  cremation 

This  leads  me  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  formulate 
anv  view  concerning  the  ideas  which  underiie  the  practice 
of  cremation.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  reaso"  to 
associate  the  practice  of  interment  with  the  be  lef  that  the 
dead  inhabit  a  home  beneath  the  ground  (see  ".274).  and 
that  the  practices  of  placing  the  dead  in  canoes  and  of  throw- 
ing  into  the  sea  are  associated  with  the  belief  m  a  home  of 
thi  dead  which  can  only  be  reached  by  water  (see  n  270). 
This  suggests  that  cremation  may  be  associated  with  a  beliet 
that  the  dead  go  to  the  sun  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  sky. 

0  I  home  whkh  can  only  be  reached  by  air.  If.  therefore 
the  orientation  of  the  dead  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
belief  in  the  direction  of  their  future  home',  the  upright 
position  would  be  a  mode  of  orientation  adapted  to  a  home  in 
the  skv  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  upright 
position  in  internment  or  disposal  in  water  is  the  result  of  the 
hueraction  between  two  peoples,  one  ot  whom  practised  cre- 
mation and  believed  that  the  dead  go  to  the  sky.  while  the 
other   either    interred   or  threw   their  dead   into   the   water. 

1  suggest  that  in  some  of  the  places  where  the  cremation- 
people  failed  to  introduce  their  practice  of  cremation  they 
Lceeded  in  modifying  the  indigenous  orientation  of  the 
corpse  so  as  to  direct  the  dead  towards  the  home  in  the 
sky  whither  they  would  have  been  sent  by  the  practice  of 
cremation. 


»  See  \\     !    '■ 
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It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  a 

K^i  i'!i  I  *"  u°"?*'  °^  '^'^  ^^^^  '■"  "-^^  "•'y  to  ^'hich  I  have 
been  Jed  by  the  foregoing  argument.     Of  the  various  places 

Rn.^!;^;n'*^I?''"°"i'\"°'^.P''^^'''^*^^  '"  Melanesia,  it  is  only  in 
Bougamville  and  the  Shortland  Islands  that  we  have  iny 
nIl.!"?K  concernmg  the  home  of  the  dead,  and  in  these 
Places  there  is  no  evidence  c-f  the  belief  in  question.  We 
have  no  information  from  Ureparapara.  and  in  Duke  of  York 

\nTi  ^l  *'■''  °"Jy  If''''.'^^'  "^^  '^^''»''  °f  the  people  concern- 
mg  the  home  of  the  dead  are  extremely  vague  There  is 
thus  at  present  no  evidence  that  the  dead  are  believed  to  go 
o  the  sky  m  those  parts  of  Melanesia  where  cremation  and 
the  use  of  the  upright  position  are  found.  In  eastern  Poly- 
nesia, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  definite  evidence  of  the  belief 
see  ir,  263).  Both  in  the  Marquesas  and  the  Society  Islands 
the  dead  are  said  to  go  to  the  sky.  though  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  Rohoutou  noanoa  of  the  Tahitians  was 
actually  in  the  sky  or  on  a  high  mountain.  Similarly,  the 
dead  are  believed  to  go  to  the  sky  in  New  Zealand 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  thus  only  scanty 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  the  belief  in  a  home  in  the  sky 
which  we  should  expect  to  have  found  if  cremation  and  the 

T.  X.  1  "P"^^*  P?'"'^'°"  "^  the  dead  depend  on  the  belief 
that  the  dead  go  to  the  sky.  I  must  be  content  to  put  forward 
the  hypothesis,  which  it  will  onlv  bo  possible  fully  to  test 
when  we  know  far  more  about  the  culture  of  the  places  where 
the  customs  in  question  are  found. 

TnK  Admiraltv  Islands', 

The  special  interest  of  these  islands  is  derived  from  the 
lact  that  there  are  three  elements  in  the  population,  dis- 
tinguished  from  one  another  by  name,  each  of  which  has 
certain  customs  peculiar  to  itself,  while  other  features  of 
culture  are  common  to  all.  According  to  the  recent  Hamburg 
Expedition',  the  three  peoples  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
different  peoples,  but  only  as  economic  groupings  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  their  exact  political  or  economical  relation  to  one 
another  at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance 

ParWilJl!'.?  /","'  °'?'"7r  """f'-  '•""  ''='^"""  ''*  ''■^'e''  ""  <he  account  jfiven  bv 
I  arkinson,  /)n,s»^' Jahre  in  ,ler  Siuhte,  1907,  pp.  340-4,0  ^ 

'  (ilobus,  1909,  XCV,  19',.  ^^    -^^     ^ 
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if  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  customs  V^^f^J^  "^^  '^''''' 
oeooles  have  been  derived  from  different  cultures. 
^The  three   peoples  are  called   Moanus.   Matankor    and 
Usi  i      Some  islands  or  districts  are  inhabited  more  or  less 
exclusively  by  one  people,  while  in  others  two  peoples  live 
:ide  b^s^de  olJ  haveSgled  with  one  another,      ntermarr^ge 
flw.«  nlace  between  all    and  in  consequence  there   is  litUe 
S'ds.li^lh^rrhrecp.opl«  from  one  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
annearance    though   in   the  southerly  islands  the   MaunKor 
a?e^  ^?d  to  be  nihter  in  colour  and  to  have  straighter  hair 
and  Thinner  S^sef  than  the  Moanus.     The  social  organisation 
f  Jl   thrpr.  neooles  is  said  to  be  on  a  totemic  basis,  with 
ItriliS  deS  a'd^ith  exogamy  which  is  more  strictly 
obi  ved  by  the  Moanus  than  by  the  other  two  Peoples. 

1  propc^e  here  to  consider  only  those  fe^^^^^^  ."//"^V";^ 
in  whU   the  three  peoples  differ  from  one  another.     The 

irn  differences  as  th^'  aV-  ^o  -^'^  ^^^^^^^.^the 
hv   Parkinson'.      Th  s  man   described  his  own  people,   tne 
lanu' asXing  in  houses  on  the  sea.  -derstand.ng  v^^ 
means  of  navigating  th-  canoe  and  the  use  o    the  great  fish 
net    understonding  a  so  the  moon  and  the  stars  ana  irmse 
kinds  of  mtgic   in   which   betel  and  lime   are    used.     The 
Eankor  7J  understand  the  canoe  and  the  fi^-et  bu  tHe^ 
do  not  know  the  moon  and  stars  nor  the  mag^  o    be  e  and 
lime     They  have  their  houses  on  the  shore.     The  U  s.ai  live 
in  the  bush^nd  grow  taro  and  sago.     They  are  canmbals  and 
Inake-eaters   and  do  not  understand  the  canoe,  the  fish -net 
or  the  mS>n  and  stars.    Thev  have  a  great  variety  of  speech^ 
Th^^count  of  the  Usiai  agrees  with  other  records  which 
show  them  to  be  bush-agriculturalists,  divided  up  into  small 
nd:pendent  bands,  speafing  different  1-8-8-;-^/  ^ 
fiffhtinc  with  one  another.     1  hey  seem   to  have  no  social 
XSn   so  that,  in  spite  of  their  being  greatly  superior  m 
numbers' to  the  Moanus.  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  subservi- 
ence to  them.    The  Usiai  seem  to  be  in  just  such  a  condition 
as  I  iave  ascribed  to  the  indigenous  population  of  Melanes^. 
but  until  we  have  a  more  exact  account  of  their  social  organi- 
Ldon       is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded 
Ts  representatives  of  the  dual  people  or  ot  such  people  as  the 

^""'ArUccounts  of  the  Mo  mus.  on  the  other  hand,  point  to 

>  op  cit.  p.  376- 
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their  being  relatively  recent  immigrants  who  are  still  conquer- 
ing and  displacing  the  other  peoples,  several  instances  being 
given  by  Parkinson  in  which  they  now  .Kcupy  islands  or 
villages  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Matankor.  The  Moanus 
are  head-hunters  and  tiic  special  ascription  to  them  of  the 
knowledge  of  magic  in  which  betel  and  lime  are  concerned 
suggests  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  introtluction  of 
betel-chewing.  The  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
their  presence  being  due  to  a  secondary  migration  from  New 
Guinea,  from  a  population  which  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  betel-people. 

The  Matankor  must  be  considered  morr  fully.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  canoe  has  already  been  mentioned  :  they 
are  the  most  expert  canoe-makers  of  the  islands,  but  their 
Ignorance  of  the  stars  suggests  that  they  form  an  earlier 
immigrant  population  which  has  lost  the  art  of  navigation 
which  would  have  brought  them  from  any  great  distance. 
The  Matankor  are  expert  house-builders,  and  they  .ire  also 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  makers  of  the  wooden  vessels 
in  animal  form  .md  other  objects  used  both  by  the  Moanus 
and  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  representatives 
of  a  migration  earlier  than  that  of  the  betel-people  who 
seem  to  have  so  largely  influenced  the  Moanus.  and  I 
propose  now  to  consider  how  far  there  is  any  evidence 
which  would  lead  us  to  identify  their  culture  with  that  of 
the  kava-people. 

In  entering  upon  this  topic,  it  will  be  natural  to  begin 
with  kava-drinking.  This  practice  occurs  in  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  and  as  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  its  use  has  gene- 
rally been  ascribed  to  relatively  recent  Polynesian  influence. 
The  juice  of  the  root,  however,  is  expressed  between  stones 
and  is  drunk  by  men,  the  mode  of  preparation  being  thus  of 
the  kind  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
kava-people  in  Melanesia.  If  the  practice  was  introduced 
from  Polynesia,  it  must  have  been  at  some  remote  time  before 
chewing  had  become  the  Polynesian  practice.  According  to 
Parkinson  the  method  is  like  that  of  Ponape,  so  that  rela- 
tively recent  introduction  from  Micronesia  must  be  regarded 
as  a  possibilitv,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  only  place  in  the 
Admiralty  Islands  where  we  know  definitely  of  the  use  of 
kava  is  Lou,  which  is  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Matankor.  This 
suggests  that   there  still    lingers  in    this   island  one  of  the 
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original  customs  of  the  kava-people  which  has  disappeared 
everywhere  else  in  northern  Melanesia. 

There  is  also  reason  to  connect  the  Matankor  with  the 
shell-money  which  is  used  in  these  islands.  This  money  is 
used  by  all  three  peoples,  but  it  is  made  by  women  m  the 
island  of  Sori  which  is  again  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Matankor. 
Both  the  place  and  mode  of  manufacture  are  thus  consistent 
with  its  ascription  to  the  people  I  suppose  to  have  introduced 
this  kind  of  money  into  Melanesia. 

Another  fact  pointing  .  i  the  Matankor  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  kava-people  is  that  they  alone  of  the  three 
peoples  wear  a  fillet  on  the  head  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 
This  is  covered  with  something  which  gives  it  a  shining 
black  surface,  thus  resembling  the  pet  ta  vava  of  the  Banks 
Islands  (see  i,  92),  while  its  use  in  mourning  connects  it,  not 
only  with  the  fillet  of  Tikopia,  but  also  with  the  head-cover- 
ings of  the  Rukruk  of  Bougainville. 

The  wooden  gong  or  slit-drum  is  apparently  used  by  all 
three  peoples,  and  we  are  not  expressly  told  that  it  is  made 
by  the  Matankor,  but  since  they  make  most  of  the  other 
wooden  objects,  it  is  probable  that  they  make  this,  and  if  so, 
we  should  have  another  feature  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the 
kava-people.  . 

The  bow  and  arrow  occurs  in  the  islands,  but  is  now  only 
used  in  hunting,  though  an  old  bow  used  in  war  was  seen  by 
the  Hamburg  Expedition'.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  ascription  of  the  bow  to  the  kava-people,  and  to  this 
weapon  having  been  displaced  in  warfare  by  the  spears  and 
lances  with  obsidian  points  which  are  now  the  most  important 

weapons.  ,.  .    . 

Another  custom  practised  by  the  Matankor  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  kava-people  is  incision.  Parkinson 
states  that  boys  are  "  beschnitten "  in  Loniu,  Pak  and  Tong, 
three  seats  of  the  Matankor',  and  Friederici  believes  that 
the  operation  thus  referred  to  is  incision  and  not  circum- 
cision'. Parkinson  records  that  this  rite  is  succeeded  by 
another  called  kalou  in  which  the  boys  are  secluded  for  nine 
days  after  being  given  coconuts  to  eat,  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  this  proceeding  is  also  confined  to  places  inhabited 
by  the  Matankor. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  several  objects  and   practices 

1  LoL.  cit.  -'  op.  cit.  p.  399-  '  ^P-  "'•  P-  ^^- 
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1^''''^  ^^A  F"T^'  '*?^'"^  °'"  "-^'^  vo^"'"^   has   led   me   to 
connect  definitely  w.th  the  kava-people  should  be  either  an 
exclusive  feature  of  the  culture  of  the  Matankor.  or  should 
occur  m  places  mhabited  by  this  people.     This  presence  of 
iZ7:^"  °^.-"''T  "l"°"?  P^°P'^^  ^ho  seem  to^epresent 
f  suooL"  to  r'''^'  '^^  ehief  immigrant  influences^  which 
I  suppose  to  have  come  mto  Melanesia,  suggests  that  the 
mode    of   settlement    of    the   Admiralty    /slfnds   has   been 
ditlerent  Irom  that  of  most  other  parts  of  Melanesia.     The 
existence  of  peculiar  customs  among  the  Moanus  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  arrival  of  this  peopll  having  been  sofe  ent 
that  the  process  of  fusion  is  only  now  in  progress,  but  this 
will  not  explain  the  separation  of   the   Matankor  from  the 
Usiai.  which  seems  to  point  to  a  special  mode  of  settlement 
of  the  kava-people.     It  would  seem  as  if  these  islands  present 
an  especially  favourable  means  of  studying  the  nature  of  the 
contributions  of  the  kava-people  to  Melanesian  culture 
•  -ui  °"u  P*"^,^^"*  knowledge  any  definite  conclusions  are 

impossible,  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  a  brief 
reference  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  diffusion  of  totem- 
ism  through  all  three  peoples.     According  to   my  general 
scheme,  the  Matankor  should  be  totemic,  and  I  have  only  to 
consider  the  totemism  of  the  Moanus  and  Usiai.     It  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  totemism  of  the  Moanus  has  been  taken 
over  from  the  Matankor,  for  they  are  said  to  observe  totemic 
exogamy  the  more  strictly  of  the  two  peoples.     Parkinson 
mentions  one  fact  pointing  in  this  direction,  viz.  that  the 
people  of  Pak,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Matankor.  claim  to  be 
the  originators  of  the  institution,  but  in  spite  of  this  claim   it 
IS  more  probable  that  the  Moanus  brought  their  totemism 
with  them  from   New  Guinea.     I   have  supposed  that  the 
general  role  of  the  betel-people  in   Melanesia  has  been  to 
abolish  totemism,  bur  until  we  know  far  more  of  the  region 
of  New  Guinea  from  which  the  Moanus  have  come  we  shall 
not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  interaction'  between 
betel-people  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  took  place  in  Melanesia 

1  he  totemism  of  the  Usiai  is  a  greater  difficulty,  but  we 
know  practically  nothing  about  its  nature ;  it  may  be  found 
that  this  totemism  is  nothing  more  than  some  such  modi- 
fied form  as  is  associated  with  the  dual  organisation  in  other 
parts  of  Melanesia. 
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THE  DUAL  ORGANISATION 

Until  now  I  have  assumed  the  dual  organisation  to  hav- 
been  the  earliest  form  of  Melanesian  society.     The  scheme  ot 
development  formulated  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume 
rests  on  the  assumption  that,  at  the  earliest  stage  to  which  the 
evidence  takes  us,  Melanesian  society  was  organised  in  two 
exogamous  moieties  with  matrilineal  descent.     In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  formulation  of  my  historical  scheme,  I  assumed 
ihat  there  had  come  into  the  midst  of  this  dual  organisation  a 
people,  whom  I  named  after  their  use  of  kava,  who  founded 
the  secret  societies  and  introduced  into  Melanesia  many  ot  its 
characteristic  institutions.     It  was  only  when  I  came  to  deal 
with  the  ceremonies  connected  with  death  that  evidence  ap- 
peared for  the  presence  of  immigrants  into  Melanesia  who 
had  preceded  the  kava-people  and  introduced  the  practice  ot 
interment  in  the  fitting  position.     Then,  when  the  subject  of 
decorative  art  was  reached,  it  was  found  that  the  rectilinear 
geometrical  art  of  southern  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  could  be 
most  naturally  explained  if  it  belonged  to  a  people  common  to 
these  two  areas  who  reached  Oceania  earlier  than  the  kava- 
people.     In  a  later  chapter  I  was  led  to  assign  the  belief  in 
the  spirits  called  vui  to  these  earlier  immigrants,  and  then  the 
study  of  the  practice  of  incision  made  it  probable  that  this 
custom  is  a  modification  of  circumcision  practised  by  the  same 
earlier  people.    Elements  of  the  material  culture,  such  as  forms 
of  the  bow  and  the  outrigger  canoe  have  also  been  ascribed 
to  this  people.     Lastly,  the  existence  of  certain  archaic  forms 
of  Melanesian  language  seemed  to  be  most  naturally  expained 
if  a  people  speaking  a  language  of  the  Austronesian  fami  y  had 
settled  in  Melanesia  before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people. 
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The  study  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  in  the  last  chapter 
has  only  served  to  confirm  these  conclusions.  Thus,  the 
presence  of  circumcision  and  the  use  of  the  sitting  position  in 
burial  among  the  Sulka,  who  speak  a  non-Melanesian  language, 
gives  us  in  one  people  two  customs  whose  combination  had 
only  been  inferred  in  Melanesia  as  the  result  of  comparison 
with  Polynesia.  We  thus  have  a  considerable  body  of 
evidence  showing  that  the  kava-people  were  not  the  first 
immigrants  to  settle  in  Melanesia,  but  that  there  had  previously 
arrived  a  people  speaking  an  Austronesian  language  who 
interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  believed  in  the 
infliience  of  beings  who  have  now  become  the  "  spirits "  of 
southern  Melanesia,  practised  circumcision,  and  used  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  the  outrigger  canoe.  I  have  now  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  influence  of  this  people 
on  the  social  organisation,  and  to  trace  out  the  process  whereby 
they  blended  with  those  who  inhabited  the  islands  before  their 
arrival. 

I  have  so  far  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  dual  organi- 
sation of  Melanesia,  but  have  accepted  it  as  a  fact  whereon  to 
found  my  scheme  of  the  history  of  Melanesian  society.  I  have 
now  to  consider  this  fundamental  problem,  to  inquire  whether 
it  may  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  process  of  fusion  between 
an  aboriginal  population  and  the  people  who  interred  their 
dead  in  the  sitting  position. 

At  the  present  time  students  of  sociology  are  almost 
unanimous  in  ascribing  the  dual  organisation  of  society  to  a 
process  of  fission  whereby  a  single  social  group  came  to  be 
divided  into  two  moieties.  The  opposite  opinion  that  the 
dual  organisation  came  into  being  by  a  process  of  fusion  has 
been  put  forward,  but  has  few,  if  any,  adherents.  It  has  been 
my  task  in  this  book  to  show  that  many  of  the  social  institu- 
tions of  Melanesia  have  come  into  being  as  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  peoples,  and  it  will  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  rest  of  my  argument  that  I  should  now  attempt  to  show 
that  the  dual  organisation  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  I 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  fusion  of  two  peoples  is  able  to 
account  for  the  chief  features  of  this  form  of  organisation  as 
we  now  find  it  in  Melanesia. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  dual  system 
of  the  Banks  Islands  are  the  condition  of  hostility  between 
the  two  moieties  and  the  ascription  of  different  characters  to 
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their  members  in  Mota.  The  Takwong  or  people  of  the 
night  are  reputed  to  be  ignorant  and  unimportant,  always 
quarrelling  and  unable  to  manage  their  afTairs  properly,  while 
the  Tatalai  oi  ^A:ople  of  the  giant  clam  are  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves  and  others,  versed  in  social  lore  and  living 
peaceably  with  one  another.  Such  differences  of  character 
are  just  such  as  might  be  expected  if  the  moieties  were 
originally  two  peoples ;  one,  of  low  culture,  ignorant  and 
divided  up  into  small  hostile  bands,  just  as  are  the  Usiai  of 
the  Admiralty  Islands  now,  while  the  other  moiety  was  formed 
by  an  immigrant  people  of  higher  culture,  with  a  greater  power 
of  social  cohesion,  able  by  the  superiority  of  their  mental  and 
material  equipment  to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another  and 
to  influence  and  govern  those  among  whom  they  had  settled. 
Further,  if  the  two  moieties  had  such  an  origin,  we  have 
still  another  motive  for  the  obligation  of  mutual  helpfulness 
associated  with  the  hostility  between  the  two  moieties.  There 
are  thus  some  striking  features  of  the  culture  of  the  Banks 
Islands  which  suggest  that  the  process  whereby  the  dual 
system  came  into  being  was  one  of  fusion  rather  than  of 
fission,  and  that  the  two  moieties  are  descended  from  two 
peoples,  one  aboriginal  and  the  other  immigrant. 

Much  evidence  from  the  dual  region  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  points  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  definite 
evidence  from  New  Ireland  of  hostility  between  the  two 
moieties  (see  ii,  500)  and  there  are  believed  to  be  physical  and 
mental  differences  between  their  members.  Some  of  these 
may  have  been  derived  from  ideas  of  resemblance  to  the 
eponymous  birds  of  the  social  groups,  but  some  of  them  are 
just  such  as  might  characterise  two  different  peoples. 

It  would  afford  striking  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
moieties  are  descended  from  two  peoples  if  they  should  be 
found  to  show  linguistic  differences.  At  present  we  know  of 
only  one  such  difference,  the  father's  sister  being  called  rahat 
by  one  moiety  of  the  Namatanai  people  and  tau  by  the  other. 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  difference  stands  alone  ;  it  is  probably 
only  one  example  of  extensive  differences  of  vocabulary  which 
has  come  to  light  through  the  exact  investigation  of  the  Na- 
matanai terms  of  relationship  by  Peekel. 

Important  evidence  is  provided  by  the  mythology.  The 
people  of  the  dual  region  relate  a  number  of  tales  which 
centre  round  two  personages  who  in  the  Gazelle  Peninsula 
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are  called  To  Kamb...ana  and  To  Kovuvuru  or  Karvuvu.  In 
all  these  tales  To  Kambinana  appears  as  a  wise  and  clever  if 
somewhat  unscrupulous  person,  while  To  Karvuvu  is  ignorant 
and  foolish,  ready  to  undertake  any  ridiculous  or  even  dan- 
gerous task  suggested  by  the  other.  These  two  persons  give 
their  names  to  the  two  moieties  in  one  part  of  the  Gazelle 
Peninsula,  and  their  association  with  the  moieties  probably 
exists  in  other  parts  of  this  district 

New'Jrll''^'  '^wt\  ■^*=°'"1^^  ^  '■^^'"'■^  °f  ^he  moieties  of 
New  Ireland  which  brings  them  into  line  with  those  of  the 
Gazelle  Peninsula  The  Maramara  moiety  with  the  tarazau 
bird  as  Its  totem  has  a  person  named  Soi  as  its  head,  and 
since  Soi  always  acts  wisely  though  unscrupulously,  he  is 
evidently  the  representative  of  To  Kambinana.  The  head 
of  the  Pikalaba  moiety,  with  the  malaba  or  minigulai  as  its 
totem,  has  as  its  head  Tamono.  a  fool  who  is  always  falling 
an  easy  victim  to  the  deceptions  of  Soi 

In  New  Ireland,  and  probably  the  same  holds  good  else- 
where the  difference  m  character  between  the  two  heroes  of 
die  tales  is  reflected  in  the  nature  of  the  eponymous  birds. 
1  he  taragau  is  a  fisher,  clever  and  capable  in  its  calling,  while 
the  mtntgutat  obtains  its  food  by  stealing  from  the  taragau 
and  is  classed  as  a  kaloata  or  one  who  does  not  go  to  sea 

Ihese  differences  in  character  between  the  heroes  and 
totemic  animals  connected  with  the  two  moieties  are  of  exactly 
the  same  order  as  those  believed  to  exist  between  the  members 
of  the  two  moieties  in  the  Banks  Islands.     They  are  just  such 
beliefs  as  would  be  natural  if  there  has  lingered  on  in  these 
narratives  a  record  of  physical  and  mental  differences  between 
the  members  of  the  two  moieties  due  to  the  origin  of  these 
groups  in  two  different  peonies.    It  is  especially  significant  in 
this  respect  that  the  bi.u  of  one  moiety  should  b?  a  capable 
fisher  while  that  of  the  other  should  be  classed  with  those 
who  do  not  go  to  sea,  this  being  just  such  a  distinction  as  we 
should  expect  if  one  bird  is  the  representative  of  immigrants 
who  came  by  sea  while  the  other  represents  the  bush-people 
of  other  parts  of  Melanesia.  ^  ^ 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  these  narratives  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  reveal  a  tradition  of  differences  in  physical  and 
mental  character  between  two  peoples.  The  behaviour  of 
1  o  Karvuvu  or  Tamono  is  exactly  such  as  would  be  natural 

»  Man,  1913,  p.  195. 
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to  an  ignorant  bush-people  brought  into  contact  with  i mm i- 
crrants  of  superior  culture  who  have  come  by  sea.     Still  other 
Evidence  comes  from  the  Gazelle  Peninsula,  m  some  parts  of 
which  the  moieties  a-e  associated  with  the  light  and  dark 
coconut  respectively,  and  are  believed  to  be  descended  from 
two  women,  also  different  in  colour,  into  whom  these  coconuts 
were  transformed'.     The  descendants  of  the  light  coloured 
woman  form  the  moiety  of  To  Kambmana  and  those  of  the 
dark  woman  the  moiety  of  To  Karvuvu.     In  the  narrative 
the  light  coloured  men  were  to   marry  the   dark   coloured 
women,   while   the   dark   men    would   take   home  the   light 
coloured    vomen.     In  a  variant  of  this  tale/,  the  women  pro- 
duced 1  .m  the  coconut  of  To  Karvuvu  had  crushed  noses 
fugges  ing  those  of  a  negroid  people      The  light  and  dark 
nu?s  have  been  connected  by  Schmidt'  with  the  light  and 
dark  phases  of  the  moon,  but  in  so  far  as  these  incidents  of 
the  tales  are  mythical,  they  would  far  more  naturally  represent 
two  peoples,  one  of  dark  aboriginal  stock  while  the  other  were 
wholly  or  partly  descended  from  light  coloured  immigrants. 

There  are  thus  a  number  of  beliefs  and  legendary  tales  in 
both  the  regions  of  Melanesia  in  which  the  dual  system  is  still 
flourishing  which  point  to  a  difference  in  character  between 
the  members  of  the  two  moieties  such  as  might  be  expected 
if  the  moieties  were  descended  from  two  peoples,  differing 
in  colour  and  other  physical  characters,  as  wel   as  in  mental 
disposition.     Most  striking  of  all  the  traditional  differences  is 
the  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  one  and 
the  ignorance  and  confiding  character  of  the  other,  features 
exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  if  one  moiety  represents  an 
Emigrant  people  who  made  up  for  their  fewness  >n  number 
by  their  mental  superiority  and  by  the  address  with  which 
they  made  use  of  this  advantage,  while  the  other  represents 
aborigines  of  lowly  culture  who  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  a  people  who  had  settled  among 

*^^  According  to  this  scheme  the  Maramara,  with  the  taragau 
or  light  coconut  as  totem  and  To  Kambinana  or  So.  as 
legendary  hero,  represent  the  immigrants,  while  the  Pakilaba. 
with  X\^^malaba  or  dark  coconut  as  totem  and  To  Karvuvu 

>  Meier,  Mythen  u.  Ersdhlungen...,  p.  2i. 

^  'l)tkschrijtcn  d.  k.  Acad,  in  Wien,  Phil.  Hist  Kl.,  1910,  Liil,  .04. 
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Z  ^.t'^Tv  ^/  ^l^"^'  ^^P''esent  the  aborigines.    Several  features 

scVe'^rn'e  Thu,'^i;'>  t  ^""  "^^-^^-^^  i"  neatly  wi"  h!s 
a  natural  Sm  f.^.';''^^^  .'"*:?"«  "g^^at  land/and  is  therefore 
t.n?cT  I  •V°''Jg'"ally  denoted  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 

tants of  one  or  both  of  the  larger  islands,  and  wis  first  used 
by  >n»n.grants  who  had  settled  on  smal  er  isbnds  in  the'r 
:.?e'ratn'^;:er  ^  °^  -"'--  ^^'^^  -  Jto  be  ^ 

pi^^Ltjr^x  sSti:;etn:^:d:^^r  J^iiJj 

widX Tfrrd  f  "'"^  "^^  ^^"^'"^^-  '^hus,  NSaramari:  ^ 
widely  diffused  term  occurring,  for  instance,  in  the  Marrmarr 

also  called  I'llwlaba'  and  Baumbaum.  Similarly,  the  chief 
totem  of  the  Maramara  is  everywhere  called  by  some  variant 
of  the  word  taragau,  while  the  totem  of  the  other  moietv  is 
sometimes  called  malaba  and  sometimes  manigulT^ol 
Le  a  ricord  7Z\^''^'  "^^  '"^  "^^^  differe^forms  maj 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  association  of  the  Mara 
mara  with  male,  and  of  the  Pakilaba  with  female  ob^cts(s?e" 
•i  ^^'       }>^  suggests  that  the  association  of  the  moieties 
with  butterflies  and  the  heavenly  bodies  came  into  exisence 
ma  state  of  society  in  which  the  process  of  fusion  between 
^rf^i^nKS  ^'^^"^"^  ^'^  ""^°"  °^  i-igrant-m'rv^th" 
These  records  of  the  original  character  of  the  two  moieties 
thus   preserved  in  mythology  point  to  the  widHy  Sent 
physical  characters  of  the  two%eoples  I  suppose  rhave 
fused  together  to  form  one  community.     The  dark  coconuts 
the  dark  colour  and  flattened  noses  of  the  women  produced 
by  their  transformation,  and  the  projecting  eyebrows  of  S 
malaba  bu-d  and  its  adherents  seem Vbe  reford^s  inTe  n^vtho 
logy  of  the  negroid  or  Australoid  character  of  the  aboTirinal 
population,  while   the  light   coconut  changL   into  aTh 
coloured  woman  seems  to  have  preserved  \  tU;.-        r  ^u 
ight  colour  of  the  immigrants^  '^hTraL'ti  "'Xh  g!  e' 
an^  account  of  the  origin  of  the  two  moieties  are  such^  Is 

intep'^ion  between  t^^^oplef     Me^athw  s  S'L""*^  ''*=  '}''  '«""  "^  ^^e 
fore,g„  words  i-perfec.ly'^nLsto.^'^^Sted'bfan^n.riS' ^^^^^^^^    ^'^" 
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would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  soc.al  <=o"*i/^''^"  P;,*^*"'^'^ 
bv  the  union  of  a  light  coloured  with  a  negroid  people. 
^  I  have  now  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  the  process  by  which 
the  fusion  of  two  such  peoples  could  have  pr.^uc«l  the  soc-^ 
conditions  I  suppose  to  have  characterised  the  dual  pwple. 
If  the^ple  who  practised  interment  in  the  s.ttmg  position 
were  tK  St  settlers  in  Polynesia  and  the  firstancestors  of 
The  Polynesian  people,  they  must  have  been  a  body  of  .mm.^ 
grants  who  differed  from  the  kava-people  in  having  been 
Iccomoanied  by  a  large  proportion  of  their  own  women.    I  he 
SXd'egree  o7physical  Snif^rmity  of  the  Polyn^-^^^^j^S 
^^he  uniformity  of  their  language  only  become  poss^bk  to 
understand  if  their  first  progenitors  were  Pe°Pl«  7°  ^^^J^ 
able  to  intermarry  with  one  another  and  were  not  driven  to 
ma^e  with  women  of  some  other  race  and  speech.     From  this 
Sows  tL  the  mode  of  interaction  between  the  peoj^e  who 
in  erred  their  dead   in   the   sitting  PP«'»°"  ^"^.'jhe  true 
ahoriffines  of  Melanesia  must  have  been  of  a  kind  very 
dSt  from  that  I  have  formulated  in  the  case  of  the  kava- 
npnole      I  have  to  inquire  whether  the  assumption  that  the 
S%e-interment  people  were  accompanied  by  their  women 
will  h^elp  us  to  understand  the  coming  into  being  of  the  dual 

°'^  Ti^w^olf  oTm^^^^^  of  the  events  which  followed  the 

arrival  oF  the  kiva-people  has  been  founded  on  the  supposi- 
S  that  this  people  were  accompanied   by  none  of  their 
women  or  by  so  few  that  unions  between  immigrant  men  and 
Senous  wUen  were  frequent  and  habitual,  while  marriages 
between  indigenous  men  and  immigrant  women  were  un- 
known or  so  rare  as  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
course'  of  social  development.      Anything  o    the  nature  of 
exchange  of  Somen  between  the  two  peoples  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.     I  have  supposed  that  it  was  owing 
to!he  absence  of  any  women  to  be  given  by  the  immigrants 
n  exchange  for  those^aken  from  the  indigenous  people  that 
herelmf  imo  existence  the  practice  of  buying  wives  which 
n    tsTum  acted  as  the  starting-point  of  the  •n^titution  of 
money  and  fostered,  if  it  was  not  largely  responsible  for  bring- 
h^rfnto  existence,  the  institution  of  individual  prppe«ty. 
^  ?the  immigrants  had  brought  their  wMnen  with  them,  the 
whole  natTrrff  the  interaction   between   the   two   peoples 
^ou  d  havTbeL  entirely  different.     There  would  have  been 
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no  need  for  either  people  to  obtain  women  from  the  other 
would  "^a\^^'^^'  °''  ^^  ^'^^  '^^'^^^  °^  sentimei^  wj?ch 
community     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indigenous 
So?-^,.T''^f''''"  ^^^  ^"y  ^"'^^  ^''^f  °'-  sentiment.^and  I 
wKVi^''*''"'*' '°  '"u"^"  '.^  .^'^^^*'^'-  ^"y  '■^^^o"  «n  b;  found 
^^honr  r^'^'^"''  '^^"'^  ^^^"  ^"•'•^  ^°  t^'*^  >^onien  from 
Tnl  J^V  ^"r°*"  """'^'■-      '^^^'■«  *^^"  be  little  doubt  tha^ 
woHd  ..'m  f  "".'"'g'-^"!.\'-eaching  so  remote  a  part  of  the 
world  as  Melanesia  would  be  small,  and  they  woufi  probably 
include  a  large  proportion  of  persons  connected  by  defini  e 
family  relationships.     If  this  were  so,  and  if  the  im^migrants 
^^If  ^?  "J^fy  nea--  "-datives,  there  would  be  a  dSnite 
need  for  aboriginal  women  as  wives  in  spite  of  the  presence 

have  to  take  their  husbands  from  among  the  aborigines      If 

t^LSr';r  •^'■°''  °''  ^^=°'"P^"««  f^^  the  aborlginfl  women 
taken  by  the  immigrant  men.  the  obvious  and  natural  means 
of  providing  such  recompense  would  be  to  give  immigrant 
women  in  exchange.  ^        "nmigrani 

There  would  thus  come  into  existence  a  community  con- 
sisting  of  two  peoples  with  different  physical  and  mental 
characters  and  different  customs  who  obtained  their  wi^es Ty 
exchange  between  the  two  sections  of  the  community.  I  have 
now  to  consider  how  these  two  peoples  could  have  fused  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  one  people  consisting  of  two 
exogamous  moieties.  It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of 
exchange  of  women  would  after  a  time  lead  to  community  of 
physical  characters  and  of  language,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
b"  Temhe°r*  ^"^  *="^^<^'"5  °f  ^he  one  may  have  been  adopted 

A  special  feature  of  the  dual  organisation  of  Melanesia 
IS  that  It  IS  common  to  large  groups  of  peoples  who  possess 
few  other  signs  of  social  cohesion.  The  dual  organisation 
acts  as  a  hnk   between   peoples   differing  widely  from  one 

of  th^'fi  \  ^T^"^\  ""i'"''^  ^"^  '^"8^"^S^-  Thus,  a  native 
ot  the  Banks  Islands  who  goes  to  the  New  Hebrides  or  to  the 
1  orres  Islands  finds  that  he  is  assigned  his  niche  in  the  social 
system  of  those  among  whom  he  has  settled,  so  that  it  is 
known  whom  he  can  marry  and  with  whom  sexual  relations 
are  permitted.  Similariy,  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  a  man 
who  goes  from  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  to  Laur  or  to  Duke  of 
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York  Island  will  find  everywhere  a  mec' 

J:;nu"b^n'°woLra'„d  goJ.  and  i«  government  by  a 
^TwmSin  with  the  latter,  I  have  put  .f<"«ard  the  view 
in  tie  eaSpar.  of  this  vo'™^*^.  'he^^^^^^^^^ 

ducing  the  8"»°'X"S[d  L^  La'er  in*  s  volume,  I  have 
magicalpowersof  theold  men      L^«f '"  .       ;„  ^^„^i„ 

3-%=  3;^-  •^^•'"-  ™"  -"■"• 

a  domiaance  of  the  old  men.  jmmicrrants  were  few 

If  as  we  seem  driven  to  assume,  the  immigrants  were  ic 

-£-/tr'^°;£r^^JSH!S 

£"■0  ?;;iose'"tS  wfvi"tm^hryou:ger  indigenous 
eimen"  taTthfy  became  old,  they  needed  more  «.ves  anc 

XV-eHHerwo^-- -^  ^    ^  °"^=''  °«"  " 
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give  in  exchange  and  would  have  to  give  their  daughters. 
The  marriages  of  old  immigrants  with  young  aboriginal 
women  would  thus  have  as  their  necessary  consequence  the 
marriage  of  aboriginal  men  with  the  young  daughters  of 
the  immigrants  by  their  aboriginal  wi  js.  We  have  only 
to  suppose  that  the  daughters  of  the  immigrants  were,  in 
imitation,  taken  by  the  old  aboriginal  men.  and  we  have  a 
social  condition  which  would  form  a  natural  starting-point  for 
the  monopoly  of  young  women  by  the  old  men. 

Moreover,  if  each  old  man,  both  immigrant  and  abori- 
ginal, took  many  wives,  not  many  generations  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  young 
women  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Melanesian  gerontocracy,  the  feature  which 
produced  the  peculiar  forms  of  marriage  which  characterised 
the  culture  of  the  dual  people. 

I  turn  next  to  the  se.xual  communism  of  the  dual  people. 
I  have  put  forward  the  possibility  in  Chapter  xxi  that  the 
sexual  communism  of  Melanesia  may  have  been  the  secondary 
consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  young  women  by  the  old 
men.  the  scarcity  of  women  thus  produced  having  driven  the 
young  men  into  communistic  relations.  It  is,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  communism  of  Melanesia  was  of  the  limited 
kind  which  would  be  so  produced,  and  I  have  now  to  con- 
sider whether  the  fact  of  migration  may  not  bring  with  it 
consequences  which  would  tend  to  produce  a  condition  of 
communism. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  aboriginal  people,  divided 
as  I  have  supposed  into  small  groups,  were  communistic  and 
that  the  communism  of  the  dual  people  was  derived  from 
them.  Sexual  communism  within  a  small  group  is,  however, 
extremely  improbable,  and  I  propose  therefore  to  look  for  its 
cause  elsewhere  and  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  immigrants  may  have  been  communistic,  or 
may  have  possessed  certain  characters  which  led  to  communism 
as  a  feature  of  the  society  which  resulted  from  their  fusion 
with  the  aborigines.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  prob- 
ability (li,  295)  that,  in  any  migration  reaching  so  remote  a 
part  of  the  world  as  Melanesia,  the  women  would  have  been 
fewer  in  number  than  the  men.  As  one  consequence  of  this, 
the  immigrant  men  would  have  been  forced  into  polyandrous 
unions  by  the   circumstances  of  their  environment.     There 
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would  thus  be  produced  a  general  slackening  of  the  moral  tone 
and  a  tendency  towards  communistic  relations,  even  if  such 
tendencies  had  been  completely  absent  in  their  former  home. 

Even  apart  from  any  inferiority  in  the  number  ot  their 
women,  another  factor  would  work  in  the  same  direction. 
There  is  nothing  which  has  a  greater  tendency  to  interfere 
with  conventional  morality  than  travel,  and  especially  travel 
among  peoples  with  manners  and  customs  widely  different 
from  on(?s  own.  It  is  the  change  of  attitude  towards  the 
conventions  of  ones  own  society  which  produces  the  broaden- 
ing of  ideas  and  the  tolerance  which  trc.vel  brings  in  its  tram, 
but  these  good  effects  are  often  accompanied  by  bad.  Ihe 
behaviour  of  the  Englishman  in  Paris  or  Cairo,  Kipling  s 
•'  there  aren't  no  Ten  Commandments  "  east  of  Suez,  the  laxity 
in  observance  of  the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  when  away  from 
his  own  people,  are  only  familiar  examples  of  a  general 
tendency  of  human  nature.  There  are  thus  two  distinct  sets 
of  factors  which  might  produce  a  movement  towards  com- 
munistic relations  among  the  immigrants,  even  if  they  had 
been  purely  monogamous  in  their  former  home.  If  such  immi- 
grants settled  among  a  people  of  more  lowly  culture  and  fused 
with  them  so  intimately  as  to  produce  the  dual  organisation, 
we  should  have  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  communistic  condition  only  tempered  by  the  objection  to 
sexual  relations  between  persons  near  akin  to  one  another, 
just  such  a  condition  as  I  suppose  to  have  characterised  the 

dual  people.  •       j      * 

It  is  evident  that  a  tendency  towards  communism  due  to 
the  lowered  moral  standards  of  the  immigrants  would  be 
assisted  by,  and  in  its  turn  would  assist,  the  monopoly  of  the 
young  women  by  the  old  men.  The  lowered  moral  standards 
of  the  immigrants  would  help  to  produce  the  polygynous 
form  taken  by  the  monopoly,  while  the  monopoly  would  give 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  communistic  practices 
by  the  young.  The  two  sets  of  conditions  would  work 
together  to  produce  a  society  in  which  communistic  practices 
would  be  limited  only  by  restrictions  dependent  on  kinship. 
The  communism  must  always  have  been  subject  to  limitations 
which  removed  it  very  widely  from  a  condition  of  general 
promiscuity,  limitations  due  to  the  recognition  of  ties  of  re- 
lationship possessed  either  by  aborigines  or  immigrants,  more 
probably  by  both. 
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This  raises  the  question  of  the  form  of  social  organisation 
possessed  by  the  aborigines,  for  this  would  constitute  an  im- 
portant factor  determining  the  ideas  of  relationship  which 
would  have  limited  the  communism.  If  the  social  organi- 
sation of  the  aborigines  was  based  on  the  clan,  the  ideas  of 
relationship  derived  from  the  clan  would  be  carried  over  into 
the  dual  system.  On  this  supposition,  the  dual  organisation 
would  be  only  a  form  of  the  clan-organisation  possessing  the 
features  of  gerontocracy  and  communism  due  to  its  special 
mode  of  formation.  In  this  case  the  recognition  of  kinship 
might  have  been  already  present  among  the  aborigines  or  it 
may  have  been  brought  in  by  the  immigrants.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  aborigines  were  organised  ou  the  basis  of 
the  family,  it  would  have  been  ideas  derived  from  the  family 
which  would  have  limited  the  communism,  and  have  been 
modified  by  means  of  this  communism  so  as  to  take  the 
classificatory  form  proper  to  the  social  organisation  in  moieties. 
On  this  second  supposition,  we  should  be  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  of 
relationship. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  this  problem  here,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  I  have  supposed  in  the  last  chapter  that  such 
people  as  the  Baining  may  be  representatives  of  a  stage  of 
Melanesian  history  earlier  than  the  dual  system.  If  so,  it 
becomes  probable  that  they  represent,  though  of  course  in 
a  modified  form,  the  aboriginal  element  of  the  dual  people. 
Until  we  know  something  of  the  social  organisation  of  the 
Baining  and  allied  peoples,  it  will  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider the  matter  further.  When  we  know  the  nature  of  the 
social  organisation  and  system  of  relationship  of  the  Baining, 
it  will  be  time  to  consider  how  this  organisation  and  system 
could  have  determined  the  special  form  taken  by  the  dual 
organisation. 

Some  features  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  culture  of 
the  dual  people  are,  however,  so  important  that  they  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence. 

According  to  my  scheme,  the  dual  people  were  not  only 
communistic  in  their  sexual  relations,  but  also  held  their 
property  in  common.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
conditions  of  the  journey  necessary  to  reach  Melanesia  would 
have  tended  to  break  down  any  fixed  ideas  concerning  private 
property  which  the  immigrants  may  have  possessed  in  their 
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former  home,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  so  definitely 
as  in  the  case  of  sexual  relations  the  conditions  which  would 
have  led  the  immigrants  towards  communism  of  property,  nor 
to  see  why  they  should  have  gone  so  far  in  this  direction. 
If,  however,  sexual  communism  became  a  fully  organised 
system,  communism  in  goods  would  inevitably  follow,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  communism  in  property  of  Melanesia 
is  a  secondary  consequence  of  its  sexual  communism. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  communism  may  have 
been  assisted  by  communistic  practices  of  the  aborigines.  At 
present  we  l<  low  nothing  about  the  institution  of  property 
among  the  Baining  or  other  peoples  who  may  represent  in 
large  measure  the  earlier  culture  of  Melanesia.  Only  if  the 
Baining  were  found  to  be  strictly  individualistic  in  respect  of 
property,  should  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  communism  of 
goods  of  Melanesia  has  been  wholly  a  consequence  of  its 
sexual  communism.  ,       ,  •     i 

A  second  subject  which  must  be  considered  is  the  matri- 
lineal  descent  of  the   dual  people.      Here,  again,  we  must 
know  more  about  the  social  systems  of  such  peoples  as  the 
Baining  before  we  can  tell  how  far  the  matrilineal  descent  of 
the  dual  people  must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  process  of 
interaction  between  two  peoples  by  which  I  suppose  this  form 
of  organisation  to  have  come  into  being.     It  is  not  diflficult, 
however,  to  see  how  matrilineal  descent  would  have  been 
a  result  of  this   interaction,  even  if  both   immigrants   and 
aborigines  had  possessed  patrilineal  institutions.     Matrilineal 
descent  is  an  inevitable  result  of  sexual  communism.     If  the 
individual  family  does  not  exist,  and  if  the  only  form  of  social 
grouping  is  the  clan  or  moiety,  it  is  inevitable  that  member- 
ship of  these  groups  should  be  determined  by  motherhood 
which  is  known,  and  not  by  fatherhood  which  is  unknown. 
Patrilineal  descent  would  only  be  possible  if  fatherhood  were 
recognised.     I  have  supposed  that  fatherhood  was  recognised 
when  the  two  peoples  fused  to  form  the  dual  system,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  gradual  loss  of  the  social  recognition  which 
probably  took  a  very  long  time.     It  would  be  only  when  the 
loss  of  this  social  recognition  was  complete  that  a  purely 
communistic  dual  system  would  be  present,  but  directly  the 
two  sections  of  the  community  came  to   be   recognised  as 
definite  social  groups,  the  matrilineal  descent  of  those  groups 
would  be  inevitable.     This  line  of  descent  would  in  itself  go 
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far  to  make  the  communistic  condition  more  definite,  and 
Z  Ir"'  '?\-°''  °i  "^^  recognition  of  the  social  rela- 
ex^ste^  ^^^"  *"  '   '*"  ^*"''  '■^^°&"it'on  formerly 

The  third  topic  I  have  to  consider  is  the  fear  of  the 
dead  to  which  suppose  the  dual  people  were  subject. 
Smce  I  have  also  been  led  to  ascribe  this  fear  to  the 
people  who  mterred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position,  it 
will  be  natural  to  suppose  that  its  presence  among  the 
dual  people  was  due  to  their  influence,  and  this  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  evidence  provided  by  the  Baining.  I  have 
suggested  that  the  Baining  represent  the  aboriginal  element 
of  the  dual  people,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  interest  that 
they  are  said  to  be  completely  devoid  of  any  fear  of  the  dead. 
I  he  attitude  of  the  Baining  towards  their  dead  at  the  present 
time  combines  with  the  facts  on  which  I  have  based  the 
presence  of  such  fear  among  the  sitting-interment  people  to 
support  the  view  that  the  fear  of  the  dead  in  Melanesia  is 
due  to  this  people. 

Lastly,  I  must  consider  briefly  how  the  production  of  the 
dual  organisation  by  the  fusion  of  two  peoples  led  to  the  lin- 
guistic condition  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  present  in 
Melanesia   before  the   arrival  of  the   kava-people      I  have 
assumed  that  this  people  found  a  high  degree  of  linguistic 
diyersity,  but  I  have  left  it  an  open  question  to  what  Extent 
this  diversity  depended  on  the  changes  suffered  by  the  Aus- 
tronesian  language  of  the  sitting-interment  people  during  the 
process  of  its  introduction,  and  to  what  extent  it  depended 
on  the  persistence  in  many  places  of  the  aboriginal  forms  of 
speech.      1  he  mechanism  I  suggest  for  the  production  of  the 
dual  culture  would  probably  have  produced  a  great  varietv 
of  language.     We  should  expect  that  the  intimate  fusion  of 
two  peoples   such  as  I  suppose  to  have  taken  place,  would 
otten  have  been  accompanied  by  much  fusion  of  language 
thus  producing  such  great  modifications  of  Austronesian  lan- 
guage as  seem  to  be  present  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia. 
Ulsewhere  the  aboriginal  language  may  have  persisted  in 
an  almost  pure  form,  and  the  non-Melanesian  character  of 
the  bulka  language  suggests  that  the   failure  to  introduce 
their  speech  may  have  been  a  frequent  feature  of  the  pro- 
cess whereby  the   sitting-interment   people   fused  with   the 
earlier  inhabitants. 
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If,  as  1  have  assumed,  the  people  who  buned  their  dead 
in  the  sitting  position  were  the  first  settlers  in  Polyn"'*-^; 
that  they  found  no  earlier  inhabitants  with  whom  to  fuse,  the 
absence  of  the  dual  organisation  in  Polynesia  becomes  natural. 
The  main  problem  considered  in  this  chapter  does  not  arise 
in  Polynesia,  but  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  considering 
how  far  the  scheme  I  have  formulated  to  explain  the  com- 
munism of  Melanesia  is  capable  of  accounting  for  tl.    ^  -.^"-ence 

of  communism  in  Polynesia.  Molon^;^   5<; 

I   have  suggested  that  the  communism  of  Melanesia  is 
chiefly  due  to  certain  factors  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of 
a  long  migration.    These  conditions  would  not  only  be  present 
fn  thicase  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Polynesia,  but  they  would 
continue  after  their  settlement  in  an  even  more  pronounced 
form  than  in  Melanesia.     If  the  immigrants  were  forced  into 
polyandrous  unions  by  the  fewness  of/he.'"-.  *°"^^"  °"j!^^ 
SuJney.  this  cause  would  continue,  and  might  even  become 
accentuated,   after  their  settlement.      Moreover,   the  com- 
munism thus  set  up  would  bring  in  its  train  the  communuy 
of  property  we  must  suppose  to  have  characterised  Polynesia 
before  the  arrival  of  the  kava-people.         ...         _  „•  ^ 
One  difficulty  in  the  scheme  of  the  origin  of  communism 
which  I  have  formulated  must  be  considered.    I  have  ascribed 
the  communism  of  Oceania  largely  to  the  effects  of  migration 
and  it  may  be  asked  why  this  influence  of  migration  shou  d 
have  failed  to  affect  the  kava-people  and  later  immigrants  to 
whom  1  have  ascribed  the  monogamy  and  individualism  ot 

^iTthe  first  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
factor  I  have  advanced  as  the  starting-point  of  communism 
arose  out  of  relations  which  came  into  existence  between 
immigrant  men  and  women  during  their  migration.     U,  as  is 
essential  to  my  scheme,  the  kava-people  had  "O  women   this 
factor  would  b>     ,  ^^nt.     Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  the 
migrations  of  tn.      ..a-people  and  of  later  immigrants  were 
much  less  gradual  and  lengthy  processes  than  that  by  which 
the  earlier  immigrants  reached  and  spread  throughout  Oceania. 
It   may  safely   be   assumed   that    human    migrations    have 
gradually  become  more  rapid.     Improvement  in  vessels  and 
in  the  means  of  navigation  have  enabled  migrating  peoples  to 
reach  distant  parts  of  the  earth  more  and  more  quickly.      1  he 
time  taken  bv  the  kava-people  in  passing  from  one  place  ot 
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^^.",!^"?^"^.  *°  *?other  may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  individuahsm  I  suppose  to  have  characterised  the 
culture  whence  they  sprang. 

There  is    however,  another  possibility.     The  easy  course 
would  have  been  to  assume  that  the  earlier  settlers  came  from 
a  communistic  and  the  later  from  an  individualistic,  culture. 
1  have  not  adopted   this  simple   way  of  disposing  of  the 
matter   because  it  has  been  my  object  throughout  This  book 
to  try  to  show  how  the  social  institutions  of  Melanesia  mav 
have   come   into   being  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of 
peoples.    It  has  been  my  object  to  explain  Melanesian  insti- 
tutions by  conditions  which  were  present  in   Melanesia  or 
would   have   influenced   immigrants   on   their   way.      If,   as 
i  believe  the  evidence  shows,  the  communism  of  Melanesia 
IS  a  fact,  this  fact  has  to  be  explained.     The  comparison  of 
Melanesia  and   Polynesia  makes  it  probable  that  this  com- 
munism IS  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  earlier  immi- 
grants, and  I  have  tried  to  show  how  these  people  may  have 
acquired  the  practice  as  a  result  of  their  migration.     It  must 
be  lelt  for  a  wider  comparative  study  to  determine  whether 
this  explanation  is  sufficient  or  whether  the  factors  I  have 
suggested  may  only  have  accentuated  a  tendency  which  the 
immigrants  already  possessed  in  the  home  from  which  thev 
came.  ^ 

The  view  I  have  advanced  in  this  chapter  enables  us 
to  see  ma  new  light  certain  features  of  Oceanic  culture 
which  might  seem  to  be  survivals  of  such  a  dual  organisation 
as  we  find  m  the  Banks  Islands  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
Ihe  fusion  of  two  peoples  may  produce  dual  organisations 
very  different  from  that  with  which    I    have  dealt   in   this 
chapter.     Dual  systems  may  be  composed  of  very  different 
elements   and    arise   through    modes   of  interaction    widely 
different  from  that  which  has  produced  the  dual  svstems  of 
the  Banks  Islands  or  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
.    J,    ^:  ^^^'■^  's  evidence  of  a  dual  arrangement  of  society 
m  Tikopia'  and  in  Tanna'.     The  dual  character  of  Tikopian 
culture  may  be  due  to  the  successive  migrations  of  one  people 
perhaps,  for  instance,  to  two  migrations  from  Tonga  which 
settled  in  two  different  parts  of  the  island,  each  conK)osed  of 
one  or  more  of  the  four  social  groups  which  make  up  the 

'  See  I,  334. 

»  Gray.  Rep.  Austral.  Ass.  1892,  p.  648. 
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existing  population  of  Tikopia.  The  dual  character  in 
TOopPa  wUd  not  only  be  fa?  later  than  the  dual  o^gamsa- 
tions  of  Melanesia,  but  it  would  have  arisen  through  a  wholly 
different  kind  of  interaction  between  peoples  very  different 
from  those  I  suppose  to  have  produced  the  Melanesian  msti- 

'"' 'The  same  may  hold  good  of  the  dual  character  of  Tannese 
social  organisation  and  of  dual  features  which  may  be  found 
in  other  larts  of  Oceania.  Even  in  the  case  of  dual  systems 
o  alike  L  those  of  the  Banks  Islands  -d  New  Br.  am 
we  arc  not  justified  in  assumine  with  confidence  that  they 
Represent  exactly  the  same  kincT  of  interaction  between  the 
same  elements.  The  likeness  may  be  the  result  of  conver- 
gence, and  be  due  to  the  influence  of  one  people  having  been 
common  to  the  two  societies. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 


CONCLUSIONS 

I  WILL  begin  the  concluding  chapter  with  a  brief  summary 
of  the  argument  of  this  volume. 

The  purely  evolutionary  treatment  of  the  early  chapters 
led  me  to  the  view  that  the  dual  organisation  with  matrilineal 
descent  which  is  now  found  only  here  and  there  in  Melanesia 
once  had  a  far  wider  distribution,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
condition  of  communism,  together  with  a  state  of  dominance 
of  the  old  men  so  pronounced  that  they  were  able  to  monopo- 
lise all  the  young  women  of  the  community.  The  study  of 
the  varieties  of  social  organisation  a.id  of  marriage  at  present 
existing  in  Melanesia  showed  that  the  early  dual  system  had 
developed  into  a  number  of  complex  forms,  all  of  a  kind  which 
would  be  produced  if  the  institution  of  individual  marriage 
and  the  social  recognition  of  the  relation  between  father  and 
child  had  arisen  in  this  society.  The  argument  had  so  far 
been  founded  mainly  on  the  comparison  of  the  forms  of 
systems  of  relationship.  The  linguistic  comparison  of  the 
terms  of  these  systems  then  showed  that  they  fell  into  two 
definite  groups: — one  group  widely  diffused  throughout 
Melanesia  and  common  to  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  while 
the  second  group  was  limited  to  Melanesia  and  within  that 
area  showed  a  high  degree  of  diversity.  The  widely  diffused 
terms  of  Melanesia  were  found  to  be  used  for  just  those 
relationships  which  would  have  been  profoundly  affected  by 
the  course  of  social  evolution  I  had  traced.  I  concluded, 
therefore,  that  this  evolution  had  come  about  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  external  people  whose  language  had  supplied  terms 
for  the  relatives  whose  status  and  functions  had  been  so 
greatly  affected. 

I  then  turned  to  other  elements  of  Melanesian  culture  in 
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order  to  discover  whether  it  was  possible  to  detect  further 
evidence  of  this  external  influence,  and  I  began  my  quest 
by  examinine  the  secret  societies  of  Melanesia.  It  was 
found  that  these  societies  are  now  present  in  those  parts 
of  Melanesia  where  the  dual  organisation  of  society  still 
flourishes,  but  the  examination  of  their  essential  character 
revealed  a  cult  closely  resembling  the  open  religious  practices 
of  other  parts  of  Melanesia.  I  concluded  that  the  religion  of 
an  immigrant  people  which  had  become  the  basis  of  the  open 
religious  cult  in  the  parts  of  Melanesia  where  the  immigrants 
were  dominant,  had  been  embodied  in  the  ritual  of  the  secret 
societies  in  those  places  where  their  numbers  or  other  condi- 
tions did  not  allow  them  to  alter  the  ancient  mode  of  social 
organisation.  I  had  been  able  in  the  first  volume  to  give 
an  account  of  the  culture  of  Tikopia,  one  of  the  Polynesian 
settlements  on  the  borders  of  Melanesia;  the  comparison  of 
this  island  with  Polynesia  in  general,  and  with  Tonga  in 
particular,  then  suggested  that  it  had  preserved  in  many 
respects  the  characters  of  early  Polynesian  culture.  When, 
therefore,  comparison  with  Melanesia  showed  a  close  resem- 
blance with  the  culture  I  supposed  to  have  been  embedded 
in  the  secret  ritual,  it  followed  that  these  immigrants  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  leading 
features  of  Polynesian  culture. 

I  then  turned  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been  only 
one  immigration  into  Melanesia  or  a  larger  number.  The 
distribution  of  the  use  of  kava  and  betel  suggested  that  there 
must  have  been  at  least  two  such  migrations,  an  earlier 
common  to  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  which  introduced  the 
use  of  kava,  and  a  later  limited  to  northern  Melanesia  which 
brought  with  it  the  practice  of  chewing  betel.  A  study  of  the 
beliefs  and  practices  connected  with  death  then  showed  that 
Oceanic  culture  was  still  more  complex.  It  was  found  that 
Polynesian  culture  was  made  up  of  at  least  two  elements,  an 
earlier  associated  with  the  practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  the 
sitting  position,  and  a  later  which  practised  preservation  of 
the  dead.  It  was  evidently  the  latter  people  who  had  been 
the  founders  of  the  secret  societies  of  Melanesia,  while  the 
presence  of  interment  in  the  sitting  position  in  Melanesia 
showed  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  must  also 
have  settled  in  Melanesia,  thus  adding  another  element  to  the 
complexity  of  Melanesian  society. 
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The  study  of  secret  societies,  Tikopian  culture,  the  distri- 
bution of  kava  and  betel,  and  the  modes  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  m  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  thus  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a  scheme  according  to  which  Polynesian  culture  is  a 
compound  of  two  elements,  while  Melanesian  culture  is  more 
complex,  havmg  arisen  through  the  settlement  of  two  immi- 
grant peoples,  named  after  their  use  of  kava  and  betel,  among 
an  earlier  population  possessing  the  dual  system  of  society! 
1  he  later  stratum  of  Polynesian  culture  was  held  to  corres- 
pond with  the  earlier  of  the  two  Melanesian  immigrations, 
and  according  to  the  scheme,  the  earlier  Polynesian  stratum 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  dual  people,  but  since  the 
problem  was  already  of  sufficient  complexity,  the  part  played 
in  Melanesia  by  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the 
sitting  position  was  reserved  for  treatment  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  following  chapters  were  then  devoted  to  testing  this 
scheme  by  a  study  of  various  elements  of  the  existing  culture 
of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  this  treatment  being  prefaced  by 
a  chapter  in  which  several  general  problems  connected  with 
the  results  of  immigrant  settlement  were  considered.  The 
subjects  thus  used  to  test  the  scheme  were  social  organisation 
including  totemism,  decorative  art,  money,  religion  and  magic, 
sun-cult,  stone-work,  incision,  and  language,  while  certain 
elements  of  the  material  culture  which  came  into  relation  with 
these  subjects  were  also  considered. 

The  general  result  of  this  inquiry  was  to  show  that  the 
scheme  put  forward  served  as  a  means  of  bringing  these  various 
subjects  into  a  consistent  relation  to  one  another.  Here  and 
there  customs,  such  as  tattooing,  were  considered  which  did 
not  fit  readily  with  the  scheme,  and  evidence  was  also  found 
which  pointed  to  Oceanic  culture  being  even  more  complex 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  varieties  of  Melanesian  totemism 
suggested  the  presence  of  more  than  one  body  of  kava-people, 
and  then  a  study  of  certain  elements  of  Oceanic  culture  in 
conjunction  with  the  distribution  of  stone-monuments  sug- 
gested the  presence  of  a  special  migration  which  practised 
extended  interment.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  was  due 
to  a  body  of  the  kava-people  who  believed  in  the  preserv.i- 
tion  of  the  dead,  but  put  the  idea  into  execution  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  general  body  of  the 
carriers  of  the  kava-culture. 
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So  far  I  had  confined  mv  attention  to  that  part  of  Melanesia 
about  which  my  own  work  had  provided  new  material.    I  then 
turned  my  attention  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  to  see  how 
far  the  conditions  in  this  area  were  capable  oT  being  fitted 
into  the  scheme  I  had  been  led  to  formulate.     I  attended 
first  to  a  region  possessing  the  dual  organisation  of  society, 
together  with  secret  societies  having  many  points  of  similarity 
to  those  of  southern  Melanesia.     The  detailed  examination  of 
those  features  of  culture  with  which  this  book  is  especially 
concerned  showed  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  they  depend  on  the  presence  of  the  same  immi- 
grant influences  as  those  I  supposed  to  have  reached  southern 
Melanesia,  the  differences  being  due  to  variations  in  the  mode 
of  interaction  due  to  local  conditions.    Especially  striking  was 
the  result  of  the  detailed  examination  of  a  number  of  features 
of  the  secret  organisations  which   seemed  at  first  sight  to 
separate  them  widely  from  the  'ghost'  societies  of  southern 
Melanesia,  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  northern  organi- 
sations were  found  to  be  only  different  manifestations  of  the 
culture  which  I  had  found  to  be  embodied  in  the  societies 
of  other  regions.  .... 

A  brief  study  of  another  part  of  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago then  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  more  closely 
than  had  hitherto  been  possible  into  the  practice  of  cremation. 
It  was  found  that  this  mode  of  treating  the  dead  may  have 
had  far  more  influence  in  Oceania  than  superficial  observation 
would  indicate,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  the  sun,  thus  pointing  to  the  megalithic 
culture  of  Oceania  having  reached  this  part  of  the  world  in 
two  separate  movements,  one  practising  interment  in  the 
extended  position  and  the  other  the  cremation  of  the  dead. 
Though  the  existing  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  any 
definite  conclusions,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  culture  of 
Oceania  is  even  more  complex  tiian  had  been  supposed. 

The  Admiralty  Islands  derive  their  interest  from  the 
probability  that  they  furnish  an  example  of  a  special  mode 
of  settlement  of  the  kava-people  which  has  preserved  their 
culture  in  greater  purity  than  elsewhere,  but  here  again  the 
available  evidence  is  so  scanty  that  it  is  only  possible  to  point 
to  this  probability  and  leave  it  to  be  tested  by  later  research. 
The  concluding  topic  of  this  volume  has  been  the  dual 
oreanisation  of  society.      Certain  features  of  this  mode  of 
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ofganliation  in  the  Banks  Islands  long  ago  sunrested  to  me 

SiSto^^r-K^"^  ^''^  '»  ^^^^"^"  ouf?nhe  fusion 
eSJJT,.  TZ  P!?f '*"'•  ^^^  'I  ^^  °"'y  ^^'^  '""^h  Jargcr  body  of 
evidence  derived  from  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  which  albWed 
me  to  us-:  this  view  as  a  legitimate  workiVg  Lpothesfs     An 

^^o^^r^Alr/'T  ^^-"gh  »he  fusion  of  the  pS,p?e 
wno   interred   their  dead   in   the    sitting  position   wiS   an 

th^EL^^M'  ""^  '^^  P°^^'^'"^y  wfs^nted  out  tha" 
the  Bain.ng  of  New  Britain  may  be  representatives  of  these 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Melanesia         '=^*="^*"ves  oi  these 

hJ\^X  u"""  T  "[  '^"^  1""^'"«^  ^''"''  ^f  *his  book  to  see 
the  cuhure  0^"-  '^  '*"'°"«^^  ^"  examination  and  analysis  of 

HR  ?te  ^t  histS^'"  Th '  '"  '^""t  *"y  conclusions  concern- 
ing lis  pa^t  n«s  ory.  The  area  thus  studied  consists  of  two 
main  parts.  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  the  combined  stud^of 
whfch T/'"'''  being  justified  by  the  many  features  of  cuhure 
which  are  common  to  both,  their  language  beinij  the  most 
striking  and  important  of  these  common  features  ^  I  prorse 
now  to  consider  briefly  how  far  it  is  possible  to  brink's 
Oceanic  culture  into  relation  with  that  of  other  parts  <       le 

.fflnl^^7fJ''f''y'^*'^'^  *"^  *^*^'''^'"  points  involving  the 
affinity  of  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  culture  with  th^at  of 
Indonesia.  I  have  supposed  that  the  languages  of  all  the 
IhirSm''  'T ""f  t"'^  ^^'°"^^^  ^°  the Au^str^nLianJamny; 

ioDlesTer;^  °^ '"  i-^'""^^"  P^'"'^  *°  ^"  ^hese  immigran 
&A    ^*='5'-People.  kava-people   and    those  who    interred 

l!r  w4r^  Ihe^^^CX^S^  '--^  -bed  Oceania 

and;^:j;^!i"-t^-^^-^^^ 

nex  step  in  the  argument  must  be  the  working  out  of  their 
relation  to  the  different  strata  of  Indonesian  cdture  OnTv 
when  the  history  of  this  area  has   been  studied  w^ll   \tll 

cdturesVo'""  P""'^'  ^^^^^^  ^^e  relations  of  the 
wnrM  1  P'""^"'^  '°.  ^b°se  of  more  distant  parts  of  the 
considered        '  ^  ^'"°''^^"''  "'''^'  ^^o^^vtr,  be  briefly 

'  This  view  was  embodiea  in  a  paper  read  before  th^  Fniw  i «,.  c 
long  ago  as  1909,  but  was  omitted  from\h'  ^bHshed Tw^r  '^^^'z  >f'  ^"^'"^  " 
W  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  evid,S^r;h.„  ,r-'K;L^^^^-'^'^''  'y'"'  ^Xi, 


4.)  on  accouni  Jf  the  scantJn^^^V.;;  e;-;^!;^ "KSf. 

R.M.S.      II. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  various 
movements  which  I  have  regarded  ai  primary  migrations 
when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  Oceania,  may  only  become 
secondary  movements  when  looked  at  from  the  wider  stand- 
point  of  Austronesian  culture  as  a  whole. 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  matt«'r  enables  me  to  be  »nore 
explicit  than  hitherto  concerning  the  relations  of  the  different 
immigrant  cultures  of  Oceania  to  one  another.  1  hus.  I  have 
supposed  that  the  kava-  and  betel-cultures  are  closely  related 
and  that  the  latter  represents  only  a  further  development  ot 
the  kava-culture.  If  it  be  assumed  that  both  came  from  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  it  becomes  possible  that  the  kava-people 
may  form  part  of  a  primary  migration  into  Indonesia  which 
passed  on  at  once  into  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  while  the 
betel-people  represent  a  later  secondary  movement  withm 
Austronesia  of  a  culture  which  had  come  into  being  through 
the  interaction  between  the  kava-people  and  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  kava-people  represent  the 
culture  of  Indonesia  produced  through  the  interaction  between 
some  immigrant  people  and  the  indigenous  population,  and 
that  the  betel-people  represent  the  population  of  Indonesia 
after  it  had  been  still  further  influenced  by  another  people 
from  without.    The  process  thus  suggested  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  Hindu  invasion  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
which  is  a  well  established  feature  of  its  history.     If  one 
emigration  eastwards  had   taken  place  before  this  invasion 
and  another  after  it,  the  cultures  carried  by  the  two  migrations 
would  have  been  very  different  in  character.     Both  migrating 
peoples  would  probably  have  spoken  languages  of  the  Austro- 
nesian family,  and  there  would  probably  have  been  no  great 
differences  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  two  peoples,  but 
their  religious  ideas,  their  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  their 
weapons  and  other  elements  of  their  material  culture  would 
probably  have  been  very  different.    It  is  just  such  a  difference 
which  may  have  distinguished   the  kava-people  from  those 
who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  oosition,  and  the  betel- 
people   from  the  kava-people.     The  .hree  peoples  may  be 
regarded  as  samples  taken  from  the  culture  of  Indonesia  at 
three  different  stages  of  its  history. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  elements  out  ot 
which  Occdnic  culturt  is  composed  and  those  of  other  parts 
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of  the  world  may  be  put  in  another  way.     If  the  movements 
which  earned  the  kava-  and  beteUuIturcs  to  Melanesia  are 
only  examples  of  secondary  mi^'rations  when  looked  at  from 
the  pomt  of  view  of  Austront- sian  c  Jture  as  a  whole,  it  follows 
hat  we  must  not  expect  to  find  any  close  relation  between 
these  cultures  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.     In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,   the    terms    "  kava-people  " 
and       betel-people      can   only  be    used   appropriateirwhen 
speakmg  of  Oceania.     If  I  am  right  in  sup^sing  that  these 
peoples   came    from    Indonesia,    we    should    expect   to   find 
evidence  of  their  presence  in    that  area  by  the  analysis  of 
Indonesian  culture,  but  these  cultures,  as  carried  to  Oceania 
may  only  have  come  into  existence  in  Indonesia.     Though 
we  may  expect  to  find  evidence  of  some  of  the  chief  com- 
ponent  elements  of  these  cultures  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  in  the  same  form  and  with  the 
same  accompanying  features  as  in  Oceania.     It  is  only  by 
taking  a  very  crude  and  simplicist  view  of  the  way  in  which 
human  customs  and  :      '^itions  have  diffused  over  the  world 
that  the  culture-comple    .3  of  Melanesia  can  be  expected  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  difficulties  accompanying  the  study  of  the  relation  of 
Oceanic  culture  to  that  of  the  world  in  general  may  be  illus- 
trated  by  reference  to  an  Oceai.ic  art  which  one  is  especially 
tempted  to  connect  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  that  of 
building  rude  monuments  of  large  stones.     The  close  simi- 
larity o»  the  megahthic  monuments  of  the  world  suggests 
that  they  belong  to  one  people  whose  culture  has  been  c"ried. 
directly  or  indirectly,  widely  over  the  earth.     The  megaliths 
of  Oceania  have  been  one  of  the  chief  obsUcles  to  the  accept- 
ance  of  this  common  origin.     There  are  many  who  are  ready 
to  accept  the  common  character  of  the  megaliths  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  may  be  prepared  to  accept  extensions  to  India 
whose  imagination  does  not  allow  them  to  contemplate,  even 
as  a  Dossibihty,  their  spread  into  a  region  so  remote  as  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.     The   evidence   brought  forward  in 
this  volume  showing  that  the  megaliths   of   Oceania  were 
associated  with  a  sun-cult,  an  association  known  to  exist  in 
other  parts  of   the  world,  affords  definite   support   to  the 
idea  that  the  monuments  have  spread  from  some  common 
source,  and  thus  raises  hopes  that  at  least  one  of  the  cultures 
I  suppose  to  have  been  carried  iuto  Oceania  may  be  brought 
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My  presertt  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  attempt  any  !uu 
discussion  of  this  problem,  but  to  point  out  certain  considera- 
tions which  must  be  taken  into  account  m  dealmg  with  the 
relation   of   Oceanic   megaliths  to  those   of   Japan,    India, 
Europe.  Africa  and  America.    The  evidence  brought  forward 
in  this  volume  points,  though  it  must  be  confessed  rather 
vaguely,  to  the  megalithic  culture  having  reached  Oceania  in 
two  streams ;  one  associated  with  interment  in  the  extended 
position  in  a  stone-structure  representing  a  house  ;  the  other, 
probably  the  later,  associated  with  the  practice  of  cremation 
and  with  a  developed  cult  of  the  sun.     The  point  on  which  i 
wish  now  to  insist  is  that  if  this  double  character  of  the 
megalithic  culture  of  Oceania  were  established,  it  would  not 
necessarily  involve  a  double  character  of  this  culture  all  the 
world  over.     It  is  possible  that  a  people  coming  from  the 
west,  possessing  the  art  of  building  rude  monuments  of  st/>ne, 
may  have  setded  in  two  different  parts  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago where  different  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead  were 
practised,  so  that  when  the  movements  eastward  were  con- 
tinued,    the   megalithic   culture   had   acquired   two   different 
forms.     Still   more   probable,    however,   is   it   that   the   two 
megalithic  invasions  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  were  sepa- 
rated widely  in  time,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  practice  ot 
cremation  by  the  later  migrants  was  the  result  of  some  inttuence 
which  had  come  into  the  archipelago  during  the  interval  which 
had  followed  the  setting  out  of  the  earlier  migration.     It  is 
even  possible  that  this  influence  which  thus  added  the  practice 
of  cremation  to  the  megalithic  culture  was  the  Hindu  invasion 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  r    .      i  •   j     r 

I  must  be  content  with  these  examples  oi  the  kind  ot 
inquiry  which  will  be  necessary  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
link  the  component  cultures  of  Oceania  with  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  illustrate  how  gradually  such 
problems  must  be  approached  and  with  what  caution  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  discover  the  path  by  which  the 
immigrants  into  Oceania  travelled  and  the  home  from  which 
they  were  derived.  At  the  same  time,  these  examples  show 
how  great  an  importance  the  study  of  Melanesia  and  Poly- 
nesia may  have  in  the  task  of  tracing  out  the  movements  ot 
peoples   over   the   earth's   surface.     If  the   scheme   of   this 
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volume  is  even  approximately  correct,   it   is  evident  that 
several  influences  have  reached  Oceania  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.     It  will  be  the  task  of  the  science  of  ethnology  to 
trace  these  influences  to  their  ultimate  source  or  sources, 
iiven  m  such  a  region  as  Indonesia,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  cultures  which  furnished  the  immediate  sources  of 
the  influences  transmitted  to  Oceania  have  been  overlain  by 
other  later  elements.     There  can   be   little  doubt  that   the 
analysis  of  Indonesian  culture  will  be  found  an  even  more 
difificu  t  task  than  the  analysis  of   Oceanic   culture.      It  is 
possible  even  that  the  detection  of  the  earlier  strata  of  Indo- 
nesian culture  would  be  impossible  from  the  study  of  Indonesia 
alone,  and  that  it  will  be  only  through  the  light  shed  on  these 
earlier  cultures  by  the  samples  of  them  still  to  be  found  in 
Oceania  that  this  analysis  will  become  possible. 

If  now  we  pass  from    Indonesia  to  other  parts  of  the 
w'orld,  to  India,  China  and  Japan,  we  find  the  earlier  strata 
ot  culture  even  more  overlain  and  obscured,  not  merely  by 
the  advent  of  later  influences,  but  still  more  by  these  countries 
having  become  the  seats  of  vast  and  complicated  civilisations. 
Here  again,  without  the  light  given  by  the  analysis  of  Indo- 
nesian culture   It  might  be  impossible  to  detect  the  earlier 
strata  ;pon  which  the  later  influences  have  been  imposed,  and 
on  which  the  civilisations  have  been  founded.     If  therefore 
the  analysis  of  Indian.  Chinese  or  Japanese  culture  rests  upon 
that  of  Indonesian  culture,  and  if  this  in  its  turn  rests  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  cultures  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  it  will 
be  evident  how  great  is  the  importance  of  Oceania  to  the  science 
of  ethnology.     There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  importance 
which  I  thus  claim  for  Oceania,  and  especially  for  Melanesia, 
as  providing  a  basis  tor  the  analysis  of  human  culture  over 
a  vast  part  ot  the  earth's  surface  is  the  direct  result  of  its 
insular  character.      It  is  only  through  the  isolation  due  to  this 
character  that  there  have  been  preserved,  often  apparendy  in 
a  wonderfully  pure  form,  samples  of  cultures  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  some,  perhaps  all.  of  the  great 
historical  civilisations  of  the  earth. 

One  possible  complexity  must  be  mentioned.  The  fore- 
going argument  presupposes  that  all  the  peoples  who  have 
contributed  to  Melanesian  culture  have  come  from  the  west 
and  north-west,  and  that  the  only  influences  which  have 
come  from  the  east  have  been  through  the  relatively  recent 
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movements  of  Polynesians  since  Polynesian  culture  acquired 
its  distinctive  characters.  The  possibility  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  influences  from  America  may  have 
reached  Polynesia  and  spread  thence  to  Melanesia,  it  is 
indeed  probable  that  elements  of  culture  have  passed  from 
America  to  parts  of  Polynesia',  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
American  influence  has  been  ot  a  kind  which  could  have 
penetrated,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  far  as  Melanesia,  hor 
the  present,  by  far  the  most  probable  working  hypothesis  is 
that  the  direction  of  movement  has  been  from  west  to  east, 
and  that  with  the  exception  of  relatively  recent  movements 
from  Polynesia,  all  the  peoples  who  have  influenced  Melanesian 
culture  have  come  from  the  islands  south  and  east  of  Asia  or 
from  the  mainland  of  that  continent. 

Until  now  I  have  left  almost  entirely  on  one  side  the  phy- 
sical characters  and  racial  affinities  of  the  peoples  by  whom 
I  suppose  the  existing  population  of  Oceania  to  have  been 
formed.  The  peoples  of  whom  I  have  so  far  spoken  have 
been  merely  hypothetical  carriers  of  culture,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  tell  what  manner  ot 
people  they  were.  I  may  begin  by  pointing  out  the  great 
variety  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  Melanesian  people. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  such  characters 
as  colour  of  skin,  nature  of  hair  and  form  of  feature  are 
concerned,  the  Melanesians  show  a  greater  variety  than  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  that  the  Melanesians  are  a  result  of  niixture 
between  peoples  differing  widely  fro.a  one  another  in  physical 

Cn3.r3.ct6r 

If  the  three  chief  immigrant  peoples  I  suppose  to  have 
come  into  Melanesia  are  to  be  regarded  as  samples  of  the 
population  of  Indonesia  at  different  stages  of  its  history,  they 
may  rot  have  diff"ered  very  greatly  from  one  another  in 
physical  appearance.  More  or  less  pure  representatives  ot 
the  diff"erent  peoples  are  perhaps  even  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  Such  people,  for  instance,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Sumba  or  Flores  may  represent  more  or  less 
closely  the  kava-people  or  the  blend  of  this  people  with  those 
who  interred  the  dead  in  the  sitting  position. 


>  See  W.  MuUer,  BaessUr-Archiv,  191 2,  II,  243- 
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I  have  already  referred  (11,  378)  to  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  physical  characters  of  the  kava-people  which  is 
provided  by  the  representations  of  the  human  form  in  the 
decorative  art  of  the  Sukwe,  evidence  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  presence  of  representatives  of  this  people  in  the 
present  population  of  Polynesia  and  Indonesia. 

The  physical  character  of  the  dual  people  presents  a  more 
diflficult  problem.  In  some  parts  of  Melanesia  there  are  strik- 
ing physical  resemblances  with  the  Australian,  and  it  would 
seem  that  these  resemblances  are  especially  pronounced  in  the 
New  Hebrides  which  I  suppose  to  represent  the  culture  of  the 
dual  people  most  closely.  The  legends  of  New  Britain  and 
New  Ireland  suggest  the  negroid  or  Australoid  character  of 
the  aboriginal  element  of  the  dual  people,  at  any  rate  in  that 
part  of  Melanesia.  The  presence  of  a  pygmy  population  in 
N  /  Guinea  and  the  small  stature  of  such  peoples  as  the 
Baining  suggest  that  the  pre-dual  people  may  have  been 
pygmies,  but  there  must  also  be  remembered  the  extremely 
dolichocephalous  and  negro-like  skulls  which  have  been 
obtained  from  Fiji. 

It  is  beyond  my  province  to  consider  these  ^  blems  here. 
My  hope  is  that  the  scheme  of  this  volume  may  nish  a 
working  hypothesis  to  assist  the  investigation  of  Meianesian 
somatology.  Certainly,  this  scheme  will  only  become  complete 
when  it  has  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  results  of 
such  an  investigation. 


I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  full  comparison  of  my 
scheme  of  Meianesian  history  with  others  which  have  been 
put  forward.  Some  of  these  schemes  are  based  mainly  or 
entirely  on  linguistic  evidence,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
two  of  these  schemes  into  line  with  my  own.  I  have  already 
used  (11,  449)  one  item  of  the  large  mass  of  linguistic  evidence 
collected  by  Friederici'  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  one 
of  his  two  currents  ot  migration  corresponds  with  the  sitting- 
interment  people  and  the  other  with  the  kava-people,  but 
it  must  be  left  for  further  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  this 
is  correct  or  whether  Friederici's  two  currents  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  kava-people  and  some  later  migration. 


^'1 


•  op.  cit.  and  Untersuchungen  uber  eine  melanesische  Wanderstrasse,   ion. 
p.  78.  ■" 
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The  other  scheme  recently  put  forward  by  W.  Churchill' 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  my  own.     Churchill 
deals  especially  with  Polynesia  and  with  Polynesian  influence 
on  Melanesia,  and  his  general  conception  of  the  double  nature 
of  Polynesian  culture,  of  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between 
the  two  elements  and  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  Poly- 
nesian influenced  the  languages  of  Melanesia  has  many  striking 
similarities  with  my  own  scheme.     In  one  important  respect, 
however,  there  is  a  profound  difference.     Churchill  supposes 
the  population  of  Polynesia  to  have  been  formed  by  the  inter- 
action between  two  peoples,  whom  he  calls  the  Proto-Samoans 
and  the  Tonga-fiti.     If  there  is  any  correspondence  between 
his  scheme  and  mine,  the  Proto-Samoans  should  correspond 
with  the  people  who  interred  their  dead  in  the  sitting  position 
and  the  Tonga-fiti  with  the  kava-people.     Churchill  is  unable, 
however,  to  find  any  evidence  for  the  influence  of  the  Tonga-fiti 
upon  Melanesian  language.     I  can  only  hope  that  the  scheme 
of  this  volume  may  act  as  a  guide  in   the  search  for  the 
influence  of  this  Polynesian  element  in  Melanesia.     It  may 
be  noted  that  Churchill's  treatment  is  largely  based  on  a  study 
of  the  language  of  Efate  which,  according  to  my  scheme,  is 
shown  by  its  plant-totemism  to  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in 
Melanesian  culture.     If  the  Tonga-fiti  are  to  be  equated  with 
the  kava-people,  it  is  rather  in  places  such  as  the  matrilineal 
region  of  the  Solomons   and   the   Banks  lsi:»nds  that  their 
influence  should  be  sought. 

One  conclusion  of  Churchill,  which  differs  profoundly  from 
generally  accepted  views,  may  be  mentioned,  because  I  hope 
that  the  scheme  of  this  book  may  provide  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  views.  Churchill  denies  the  close  relation 
between  the  Polynesian  and  Indonesian  families  of  language 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain accomplishments  of  philology.  He  denies  the  relation 
on  the  ground  of  the  differences  in  syntax  and  vocabulary 
which  separate  the  two.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  my 
hypothesis  that  Polynesian  language  arose  out  of  a  pidgin 
Indonesian  may  not  provide  a  means  of  explaining  these 
differences,  if  at  the  same  time  there  be  taken  into  account 
those  influences  .  hich  have  reached  Indonesia  since  it  gave 


»  The  Polynesian  Wanderings,  191 1,  and  EasUr  Island,  1912  (Publications  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington). 
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forth  the  miorrant5  who  were  to  become  the  ancestors  of  th** 
rolynesians  ? 

Of  schemes  of  Meianesian  history  based  on  a  general 
analysis  of  culture  only  one  need  be  mentioned,  Graebner' 
nas  formulated  an  elaborate  scheme,  according  to  which  Meia- 
nesian culture  is  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  as  many  com- 
ponent  elements  as  have  been  assumed  by  myself.  There  is 
some  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  two  schemes ; 
tnus  Uraebners  Bogen-kuUur  corresponds  fairly  closely  with 
my  betel-culture,  both  cultures  using  betel,  practising  head- 
hunting and  having  skull-shrines  and  pile-dwellings,  though 
1  ditter  from  Graebner  in  finding  no  evidence  for  the  ascription 
to  this  people  of  the  bow  and  arrow  which  he  regards  as  so 
important  that  it  has  become  in  his  hands  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  culture.  There  is  much  less  corre- 
spondence m  other  parts  of  our  schemes,  and  the  great 
difference  between  them  is  due  to  the  wholly  different 
principles  upon  which  the  analysis  has  been  founded  and  the 
widely  different  methods  by  which  it  has  been  carried  out 

I   have  already  referred  (11,   300)  to   the   unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  chief  criterion  upon  which  Graebner  relies  in 
arranging  his  cultures  in  order  of  time,  and  I  need  only  con- 
sider here  one  other  difference,  probably  the  most  important. 
1  he  chief  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  show  how  social 
institutions  and  customs  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  inter- 
action between  peoples,  the  resulting  compound  resembling 
that  produced  by  a  chemical  mixture  in  that  it  requires  a 
process  of  analysis  to  disco\  er  its  composition.     To  Graebner 
on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  blending  of  cultures  resembles 
rather  a  physical  mixture  in  which  the  component  elements 
exist  side  by  side  readily  distinguishable  from  one  another 
Ihis  is  probably  due  to  the   fact  that  Graebner  began  his 
investigation  by  the  study  of  material  culture,  and  he  assumes 
that  social  institutions  and  religious  practices  can  be  carried 
about  the  world  and  transplanted  into  new  homes  as  easily, 
and  with  as  little  modification,  as  weapons  or  implements.    As 
I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere',  such  an  assumption  is  im- 
possible to  anyone  who  appreciates  the  far  more  vital  and 
essential  character  of  the  less  material  elements  of  culture. 

726Vndyr^*''^"''^"''''''*'^  ^''*"''^'  '^''  '''''""'  '^  '^"'^  Antkropos,  1909,  iv, 
'  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  for  191 1,  p.  496. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  great  has  been  the  influence  of  a 
nechanical  conception  of  human  intercourse  upon  Graebner's 
scheme.  Thus,  the  association  of  secret  societies  with  the 
dual  organisation  in  Melanesia  is  quite  sufficient  to  lead  him 
to  ascribe  them  to  one  culture,  and  not  only  secret  societies, 
but  features,  such  as  masks,  which  are  associated  with  these 
societies  are  at  once  assigned  to  the  people  by  whom  the 
dual  organisation  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  mto 
Melanesia.  Again,  the  dual  organisation  having  been  located 
in  the  Eastern  Solomons,  any  element  of  culture,  such  as  the 
plank-built  canoe,  which  is  especially  well  developed  in  this 
region  is  ascribed  to  the  dual  people. 

1  do  not  propose  to  deal  here  with  the  differences  in  method 
between  Graebner  and  myself  more  closely,  but  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  considering  briefly  the  logical  method  which 
has  been  used  throughout  this  volume.  This  method  has  been 
the  formulation  of  a  working  hypothetical  scheme  to  form  a 
framework  into  which  the  facts  are  fitted,  and  the  scheme 
is  regarded  as  satisfactory  only  if  the  facts  can  thus  be  fitted 
so  as  to  form  a  coherent  whole,  all  parts  of  which  are  consistent 
with  one  another. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere',  the  use  of  such  a 
scheme  exposes  its  advocates  to  the  charge  of  arguing  in 
a  circle ;  and  if  only  certain  constituenc  parts  of  my  scheme 
are  considered,  it  might  seem  that  this  fallacy  has  not  been 
avoided.  Thus,  one  of  the  supports  of  the  view  that  the 
dual  people  of  Melanesia  were  communistic  is  derived  from 
the  ascription  of  the  use  of  money  to  immigrants  who  settled 
among  them,  but  some  of  the  arguments  for  this  ascription 
involve  the  assumption  of  the  communism  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants.  If  the  ascription  of  money  to  the  immigrants 
depended  solely  on  such  reasoning,  and  if  this  reasoning  were 
isolated  and  not  part  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  scheme, 
the  argument  would  have  to  be  condemned  as  an  example  of 
the  circular  fallacy.  The  real  force  of  the  argument  con- 
cerning money  and  communism  is  that  the  communism  of 
the  dual  people  and  the  introduction  of  money  by  the  kaya- 
people  form  an  interrelated  and  interdependent  couple  which 
forms  only  one  element  in  a  complex  structure  no  part  of 
which  in  any  way  contradicts,  or  is  inconsistent  with,  this 

'  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  for  19H,  p.  498. 
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couple.  If  one  element  of  the  couple  has  to  go,  the  other 
will  have  to  go  with  it,  or  will  be  so  weakened  as  greatly  to 
impair  the  stability  of  the  whole  structure. 

Again,  one  of  the  main  arguments  of  this  book  is  based 
on  the  two  assumptions  that  the  kava-people  founded  the 
secret  societies  of  Melanesia  and  that  the  cult  of  these 
societies  represents  the  culture  of  the  kava-people.  When, 
therefore,  in  dealing  with  material  culture,  I  ascribe  the 
introduction  of  the  dog  and  fowl  to  the  kava-people  on  the 
ground  of  their  connection  with  the  secret  organisations, 
the  argument  would  be  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  circular 
variety  if  this  were  all.  It  is,  however,  part  of  my  general 
argument  that  the  belief  of  the  kava-people  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  their  dead  in  animal  form  was  the  starting-point  of 
totemism.  We  should  therefore  expect  that  animals  brought 
by  this  people  would  become  totems,  and  the  fact  that  both 
the  dog  and  the  fowl  are  totems  in  Melanesia  thus  fits  into 
the  general  scheme.  Further,  the  fact  that  dogs*  teeth  and 
fowls'  feathers  are  used  as  money  in  places  which,  according 
to  my  scheme,  represent  the  culture  of  the  same  people 
brings  into  line  another  quite  different  part  of  the  scheme 
according  to  which  the  use  of  money  was  also  introduced 
by  the  kava-people.  Three  different  lines  of  argument  con- 
nected with  secret  societies,  money  and  totemism,  all  converge 
and  blend  in  a  coherent  whole  if  the  dog  and  the  fowl  were 
introduced  by  the  kava-people. 

Similarly,  the  ascription  of  the  bow  and  arrow  to  the 
kava-people  might  Le  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  circular 
fallacy  if  the  sacred  character  of  the  sport  of  archery  in 
Polynesia  and  ths  especial  connection  of  this  sport  with  the 
chiefs  did  not  bring  the  ascription  of  the  be  m  to  the  kava- 
people  into  harmony  with  several  other  parts  of  my  general 
scheme. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  such  a  hypothetical  scheme 
as  that  of  this  volume  shall  be  capable  of  accounting  for  all 
the  known  facts,  and  a  useful  test  of  its  truth  is  that  it  shall 
be  found  capable  of  accounting  for  new  facts  discovered  after 
the  scheme  has  been  fully  formulated.  My  own  confidence 
in  making  use  of  the  scheme  of  this  volume  as  a  woi-ving 
hypothesis  to  guide  the  study  of  Oceanic  history  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  having  served  to  account  for  facts 
which  only  came  to  my  knowledge  as  the  work  proceeded. 
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I  may  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago. At  the  beginning  of  my  task  it  was  open  to  me  to 
make  use  of  the  material  from  this  area  in  the  formulation 
of  my  scheme,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
instructive  to  neglect  it  entirely  until  I  had  studied  as  fully 
as  possible  the  part  of  Melanesia  where  I  had  myself  worked, 
and  then  to  test  this  scheme  by  means  of  the  culture  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  For  two  or  three  years  I  withheld 
from  myself  as  far  as  possible  all  knowledge  of  the  culture  of 
this  region,  and  It  was  then  a  great  encouragement  to  me  to 
find,  not  only  a  number  of  examples  of  culture  which  fitted 
as  closely  into  my  schematic  framework  as  could  be  expected, 
but  conditions  were  found  in  actual  existence  which  had  only 
been  inferred  in  my  own  area  of  Melanesia.  Thus,  the 
descent  from  certain  male  ancestors  as  the  tie  giving  cohesion 
to  the  sub-groups  of  the  moieties  of  the  dual  organisation, 
which  was  a  pure  assumption  in  southern  Melanesia,  was 
found  to  be  definitely  presf;nt  in  the  traditions  of  the  people 
of  New  Ireland.  Again,  the  ascription  of  the  combination 
of  circumcision  and  interment  in  the  sitting  position  to  the 
dual  people  of  Meb.nesia,  which  was  reached  on  purely 
hypothetical  grounds  from  my  study  of  southern  Melanesia 
and  Polynesia,  was  found  to  be  in  actual  existence  among  the 
Suika,  whose  non-Melanesian  language  and  dual  organisation 
leave  little  doubt  that  they  form  one  of  the  nearest  living 
representatives  of  the  dual  people. 

Such  facts,  however,  were  only  unknown  to  myself  at  the 
time  that  the  scheme  was  formulated;  the  value  of  the  scheme 
will  become  more  apparent  if  it  serves  to  account  for,  and 
might  have  been  used  to  predict,  facts  only  discovered  after 
the  scheme  was  formulated.  This  has  already  happened. 
It  was  only  after  I  had  been  led  to  assume  that  the  dual 
system  had  once  been  present  in  Fiji  and  the  Solomon 
Islands  that  this  form  of  social  organisation  was  found  by 
Mr  Hocart  in  Fiji  and  by  Mr  Fox  in  the  Solomons,  and  the 
close  relation  recorded  by  Mr  Hocart'  between  a  man  and 
the  totem  of  his  father  in  the  dual  organisation  of  the  Fijian 
island  of  Vanua  Levu  is  a  quite  new  fact  which  is  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  my  scheme  of  the  history  of  Melanesian 
totcmism. 

It  will  be  in  the  capacity  of  my  scheme  for  thus  fitting 
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into  Itself  new  fiicti  discovered  by  future  ethnographical 
research  that  the  test  of  its  truth  will  lie,  and  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  future  dis- 
coveries which  may  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  my  scheme 
We  may  expect,  for  instance,  that  the  marriage  with  the 
granddaughter  of  the  brother  will  be  found  in  the  central 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Bougainville,  or  if  the  marriage  itself  is  not  found,  there  should 
be  signs  of  its  presence  In  the  systems  of  relationship  of  these 
regions.  Again,  we  should  expect  that  future  excavations 
wiH  show  that  interment  in  the  sitting  position  was  formerly  a 
Widely  diffused  Melanesian  practice,  and  striking  evidence  in 
favour  of  my  ascription  of  the  vui  of  the  Banks  Islands  to  the 
dual  people  would  be  gained  if  excavation  of  the  localities 
especially  connected  with  these  r^«t  should  shew  the  presence 
of  such  ancient  interments. 

I  am  very  far  from  expecting,  however,  that  my  scheme 
will  be  fully  confirmed  by  future  work.  Its  main  outlines 
may  have  to  be  considerably  altered  and  its  details  will 
certainly  have  to  suffer  great  modification.  The  facts  now  at 
our  disposal  are  so  few  compared  with  those  which  have  still 
to  be  collected  that  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  ventured  to  put 
forward  cannot  expect  to  be  more  than  a  rough  approximation 
to  the  truth.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  certain  features  of  my  scheme  which  seem  to  rest 
on  an  especially  firm  foundation  from  others  of  a  less  stable 
character.  There  are  certain  features  of  my  scheme  which 
are  so  essential  that  if  they  are  proved  to  be  wron?  the 
whole  will  have  to  go.  Such  are  the  substitution  of' patri- 
lineal for  matrilineal  institutions,  the  immigrant  character 
of  the  secret  cults,  and  the  relative  lateness  of  chieftainship 
Less  esset.tial,  but  still  very  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  scheme,  are  the  communism  of  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  and  the  priority  of  sitting 
interment  to  preservation  and  interme>-»  in  the  extended 
position. 

Other  features  which  rest  on  a  less  secure  basis,  whose 
disproof  will  only  involve  modifications  of  the  scheme  of 
minor  importance,  are  the  exclusive  ascription  of  totemism 
to  the  kava-people,  the  withholding  of  the  men's  house  from 
the  dual  people,  and  the  origin  of  incision  as  the  result 
of    interaction    between    the    kava-pcople    and    the    earlier 
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inhabitants.  Still  less  essential  to  my  general  scheme  is  the 
origin  of  the  dual  organisation  in  the  fusion  of  two  peoples. 
The  greater  part  of  my  scheme  takes  the  dual  organisation  as 
its  starting-point,  and  will  hold  good  if  my  evidence  for  fusion 
is  illusory  and  if  the  dual  system  is  the  result  of  fission. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  connections  of  some 
elements  of  culture,  such  as  the  round  house  and  the 
practice  of  tattooing,  in  almost  complete  uncertainty.  The 
scanty  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  round  house  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  people  who  interred  their  dead 
in  the  sitting  position,  but  its  rarity  at  present  makes  this  veiy 
uncertain,  while  the  connection  of  the  round  house  with  chiefs 
in  New  Caledonia  has  suggested  that  it  may  form  part  of 
some  quite  different  culture  which  has  perhaps  left  few  other 
traces  of  its  presence  in  the  part  of  Melanesia  which  forms 
the  especial  subject  of  this  book.  Again,  the  practice  of 
curvilinear  art  has  suggested  the  presence  of  another  culture 
in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  I  have  suggested  that  this 
kind  of  art  is  due  to  influence  from  New  Guinea,  but  that 
is  only  postponing  its  consideration  until  that  island  is 
dealt  with. 

Another  element  of  culture  which  I  have  not  attempted 
to  assign  to  any  of  the  peoples  I  suppose  to  have  come  into 
Melanesia  is  the  cult  of  trees.  I  have  left  this  topic  on  one 
?!de  because  there  has  been  so  little  evidence  for  it  in  the 
regions  of  Oceania  especially  considered  in  this  volume,  but 
there  is  definite  evidence  for  the  ancient  sanctity  of  trees  in 
the  Western  Solomon  Islands,  and  this  subject  will  be  dealt 
with  when  the  culture  of  those  islands  has  been  fully  described 
by  Mr  Hocart  and  myself.  All  that  I  need  do  here  is  to 
refer  to  the  possibility  that  the  people  with  whom  this  tree- 
cult  was  connected  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  tree- 
totemism  which  occurs  here  and  there  in  Melanesia.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cult  of  trees,  the  round  house  and  the  curvi- 
linear form  of  art  may  form  only  constituent  parts  of  a  culture 
which  has  had  pronounced  effects  in  New  Guinea,  New 
Caledonia  and  possibly  New  Zealand,  but  has  had  relatively 
little  influence  in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  this  volume 
is  especially  concerned  (see  ii,  299). 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  dealt  in  this  book  especially  with  the  cultures 
of  the  kava-people  and  their  predecessors  in  the  settlement 
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of  Melanesia.  I  have  said  far  less  about  the  betel-people 
because  it  is  only  when  our  full  account  of  the  Western 
Solomons  has  been  published  that  it  will  be  possible  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  culture  of  this  people.  I  may  say  here, 
however,  that  it  is  in  connection  with  the  r6le  of  this  people 
that  I  see  the  probability  of  important  modifications  of  my 
scheme.  The  complexity  of  the  culture  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  the  evidence  for  the  former  wide  distribution 
of  cremation  have  introduced  a  large  element  of  uncertainty 
into  the  adequacy  of  my  scheme  to  account  for  the  nature  of 
the  betel-culture,  and  the  matter  is  still  further  complicated 
by  the  evident  presence  of  influences  from  Micronesia  which 
I  have  left  almost  completely  on  one  side  in  this  volume. 
Only  when  the  analysis  of  the  culture  of  northern  Melanesia 
has  been  carried  much  further,  will  it  be  possible  to  tell  how 
far  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  that  the  betel-culture  entirely 
failed  to  reach  southern  Melanesia  and  Polynesia.  There 
are  certain  features  of  the  culture  of  such  islands  as  Espiritu 
Santo  in  Melanesia,  and  the  Marquesas  in  Polynesia  which 
suggest  that  some  of  the  influences  I  have  ascribed  to  the 
betel-people  in  this  volume  may  have  had  a  wider  distribution 
than  I  suppose. 

The  correctness  of  the  scheme  of  this  volume,  both  in  its 
general  character  and  in  its  details,  seems  to  me,  however, 
a  matter  of  relatively  small  importance  if  its  discussion  has 
been  the  means  of  formulating  any  principles  of  ethnological 
inquiry  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  universal,  or  even  of 
wide,  application.  Ethnology  is  now  in  the  inchoate  and 
embryo  condition  in  which  the  discovery  of  principles  and 
methods  forms  its  first  and  essential  need.  The  scheme 
I  have  put  forward  may  fail,  and  yet  the  principles  used  in 
the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  formulated  may  be  found 
of  value.  I  conclude  by  considering  briefly  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  seem  to  be  most  firmly  established  by  the  discussion 
of  this  volume. 

First  and  foremost,  I  place  the  fundamental  and  essential 
character  of  social  structure.  Changes  in  social  organisation 
set  up  by  external  influence  take  place  so  slowly  that  it  is 
possible  by  the  study  of  these  gradual  changes  to  determine 
the  direction  in  which  development  has  taken  place,  thus 
affording  a  secure  criterion  of  the  order  in  which  external 
influences  have  been  exerted.    An  especially  important  element 
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of  the  MCiftl  itrutture  ii  relatlotithip,  tnd  one  of  the  molt 
important  leisons  uught  by  this  book  is  the  value  of  this 
subject  to  the  ethnologist.  I  have  elsewhere  dralt  with  the 
importance  of  relationship  as  a  guide  to  the  past  history  of 
social  institutions',  and  it  must  be  sufficient  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  combination 
of  morphological  with  linguistic  comparison.  This  comparison 
would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  external 
influence  in  Melanesia,  and  would  go  far  to  determine  the 
extent  and  nature  of  its  incidence,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  evidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appli  on  of  a 
similar  method  to  other  parts  of  the  world  will  have  fruitful 
results,  though  in  most  cases  the  first  step  towards  these 
results  has  yet  to  be  taken  in  the  collection  of  the  materials 
for  comparison. 

Other  lessons  which  may  be  learnt  from  the  study  of 
Oceanic  culture  have  been  the  importance  attached  to  such 
factors  as  the  influence  which  small  numbers  of  immigrants 
may  exert  on  the  culture  of  those  among  whom  they  settle ; 
the  wide  and  far-reaching  results  which  may  follow  from  a 
lack  oi  women  among  immigrants;  and  the  way  in  which 
features  of  the  environment,  s  h  as  the  vegetation  and  size 
of  islands,  may  influence  the  results  of  the  interaction  between 
immigrant  and  indigenous  populations.  In  this  last  factor, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  means  of  reconciling  conflirting  views 
concerning  the  influence  of  geographical  factors  u^.^n  human 
culture.  According  to  one  school,  these  factors  are  so 
important  that  many  of  the  varieties  of  human  culture  have 
been  referred  to  their  influence,  but  schemes  of  such  influence 
have  usually  taken  a  crude  form  quite  incompatible  with  well 
ascertained  facts,  such  as  the  presence  of  widely  different 
cultures  in  similar  geographical  environments  and  of  closely 
similar  cultures  in  environments  of  the  utmost  diversity. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  this  volume,  the  influence  of 
geographical  factors  has  been  indirect  and  has  had  a  far 
more  complicated  course  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
but  nevertheless  it  has  been  an  influence  of  a  most  potent 
and  far-reaching  kind. 

Another  lesson  taught  by  the  study  of  this  book  is  the 
great  value  of  secret  societies  and  secret  cults  as  repositories 
of  ancient  cultures.     The  scheme  of  this  volume  rests  largely 
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upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  secret  societies  of  Melanesia 
have  preserved  the  features  of  an  immigrant  culture.  Else- 
where. It  may  be  that  the  cultures  which  have  thus  been 
preserved  are  those  of  li.e  indi^renous  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  the  societies  arc  found,  but  whether  the 
culture  thus  preserved  be  indigenous  or  immigrant.  I  hope 
that  the  discussions  of  this  volume-  have  been  sufficient  Vo 
show  how  great  may  be  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  such 
secret  cults  as  a  record  of  the  past. 

Still  another  lesson  which  I  hope  may  be  learnt  from  this 
volume  IS  the  great  value  of  language  as  an  instrument  in 
the  study  of  human  culture.     In  recent  years  the  study  of 
language  by  the  ethnologist  has  suffered  from  his  adherence 
to  an  unduly  simple  conception  of  human  society,  and  from 
anguage  having  once  been  placed  on  too  high  a  pedestal  as 
the  chief  test  of  race      A  few  facts  were  sufficient  to  cast 
down  this  Idol      People  with  physical  characters  so  different 
that  they  could   not   by  any  stretch   of  the  imagination   be 
regarded  as  of  one  race  were  found  tc  speak  similar  languages, 
while  people  closely  similar  in  physical  character  were  fotnd 
to   speak    languages   with    hardly   a   common   element.     In 
consequence  of  these  facts,  the  value  of  language  as  a  tesr 
of  race  has  been  put  on  one  side,  with  the  result  that  the 
subject  has  been   left  to  specialists  who  treat  language  as 
If  It  were  an  isolated  element  of  human  culture,  having  little 
mterest  in   relation   to  this  culture  as  a  whol^  or  ptrhaps 
more  often,  this  relation  is  recognised,  but  ieads  to  speculations 
in  which  no  account  is  taken  of  other  elements  of  human 

o?  r-A.  .'  ^"'"'  °f  *^-,^-  ^^"^"'^'"^  ^'^^-^  generalisation 
V  t?  /"^^'■°"«'^'^"  /a'n'Jy  of  languages  has  been  widely 
doubted  because  of  the  suppo.sed  difficulty  presented  by  the 
diverse  physical  and  cultural  characters  of  those  who  speak 
he  languages  thus  grouped  together.  The  scheme  of 
this  book  not  only  furnishes  the  due  to  the  solution  of  this 
special  difficulty  but  it  also  shows  how  the  complexity  of 
human  culture  elsewhere  may  serve  to  explain  the  diversity 
of  tongues  which  may  coexist  with  similarity  of  physical 
character,  or  the  similarity  of  speech  which  may  b^  found 
with  widely  different  forms  of  physical  structure.  I  have 
supposed  that  the  allied  languages  accompanying  the  phy"S1 
diversity  of  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  ire  due  to  the 
language   of    the    Melanesian    having    arisen    through    !he 
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influence  of  an  immigrant  people  so  few  in  number  as 
compared  with  the  indigenous  population  that  they  had 
relatively  little  effect  on  the  physical  appearance  of  those 
a-uiong  whom  they  settled.  In  the  case  of  Melanesia,  I  have 
put  forward  a  special  social  mechanism  whereby  the  few  thus 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  language,  but  elsewhere  the 
mechanism  may  have  been  widely  different,  and  may  yet 
have  had  a  similar  result  in  produci  '.g  a  want  of  correspondence 
between  somatoloprical  and  linguistic  characters.  The  argu- 
ment of  this  volume  will  do  little  to  rehabilitate  language  as  a 
test  of  race,  if  "race"  be  taken  to  denote  physical  character 
alone,  but  it  shows  how  immense  is  the  importance  of  language 
in  the  history  of  human  culture. 

This  reference  to  the  importance  of  language  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  yet  another  lesson  which  may,  I  hope, 
be  taught  by  the  discussion  of  this  book.     This  book  shows 
how  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  to  understand  human  culture  if 
we  limit  our  attention  to  any  one  of  its  component  elements. 
In  the  more  complicated  examples  of  human  culture,  special- 
ism   may  be    inevitable,   though  even   here  it  needs  to  be 
assisted  by  the  work  of  those  who  may  lack  the  complete- 
ness and  exactness  of  the  specialist,  but  yet  understand  the 
principles  of  more  than  one  science.      In  the  study  of  the 
ruder  varieties  of  human  culture,  such  specialism  is  far  less 
needed  and  is  far  more  prohibitive  of  progress.     The  con- 
stituent elements  of  such  cultures  as  those  of  the  Melanesian, 
Australian   or  Africin    are  so  closely   interwoven  with    one 
another,  it  is  so  difficult  or  impossible  to  disentangle  these 
elements,  that  the  work  of  the  specialist  in  social  organisa- 
tion, religion,  language  or  technology  must  be  unfruitful  and 
soulless.      It    is   only   necessary  to   consider  for  a   moment 
what   would    have    been    my  chance    of    understanding   the 
course  of  Melanesian  culture  if  I  had   regarded  a  linguistic 
survey   of  certain    elements   of   vocabulary   as   beyond    my 
province  or  had  eschewed  all  study  of  art  and  material  culture. 
In  such  departments  as  language  and  technology,  specialism  is 
inevitable  and  has  its  use.s,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that  it 
is  not  by  such  specialism  that  we  can   hope  to  understand 
human  culture,  nor  can  we  hope  by  its  means  to  trace  out  a 
history  in  which  different  aspects  have  not  followed  independent 
and  self-sufficient  courses,  but  have  developed  in  conjunction 
with,  and  under  the  mutual  influence  of,  one  anot 
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In  conclusion,  the  assumption  which  underlies  the  whole 
construction  of  this  book  is  the  importance  of  the  contact 
of  peoples  in  the  histury  of  human  culture.  It  has  been  the 
main  task  of  this  volume  to  show  how  all  the  chief  social 
institutions  of  Melanesia,  its  dual  organisation,  its  secret 
societies,  its  totem:  rp,  its  cult  of  the  dead,  and  many  of  its 
less  essential  r  u  toms,  r-uch  •'s  itc  v.ce  of  money,  its  decorative 
art,  its  practic  ol'  inisicni  ,.  d  its  square  houses,  have  been 
the  direct  out  )r.-  of  the  -iteraction  between  different  and 
sometimes  con' ^ losing  cultihes.  The  chief  aim  of  the  book 
has  been  to  show  the  importance  of  this  interaction  and 
conflict  in  the  production  of  human  culture.  The  Oceanic 
evidence  points  unmistakably  to  degradation  and  even  to 
disappearance  as  the  result  of  isolation,  and  suggests  that 
the  mixture  of  peoples  will  have  to  be  taken  much  more  into 
account  by  the  historians  of  human  culture  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  study  of  this  part  of  the  world 
suggests  that  the  contact  and  interaction  of  peoples  have 
furnished  the  starting-points  of  all  the  great  movements 
in  human  history  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
Progress. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  because  I  have 
tljus  been  led  to  treat  the  development  of  society  through  the 
contact  of  peoples  as  the  main  theme  of  this  book,  and  thus 
to  emphasise  the  historical  aspect  of  human  culture,  that 
I  am  therefore  regardless  of  the  psychological  aspect  of  this 
culture  as  it  must  exist  at  any  stage  of  its  history.  Human 
beings  do  not  pursue  the  course  of  their  daily  lives  and 
perform  the  complicated  actions  of  social  life  merely  as 
automata  conforming  to  the  institutions  and  customs  into 
which  they  have  been  born.  There  remains  a  vast  field  for 
study  in  the  ideas,  beliefs,  emotions  and  sentiments  which  act 
as  the  immediate  motives  of  their  actions.  It  is  possible, 
indeed  probable,  that  some  of  the  customs  which  I  suppose 
to  have  been  brought  to  Oceania  from  elsewhere,  or  to  have 
ijeen  the  direct  product  of  immigrant  ideas,  may  have  arisen 
much  later  out  of  ideas  which  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
culture,  but  are  natural  to  mankind.  Thus,  I  have  supposed 
the  tuitonga  or  sacred  chief  of  Tonga  was  neither  incised  nor 
tattooeil  because  these  practices  did  not  belong  to  the  culture 
of  the  kava-people  of  whom  I  suppose  the  tuitonga  to  be  the 
representative.     The  fact,  however,  that  the  tuitonga  might 
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not  inflict  those  signs  of  mourning  which  lead  to  the  loss  of 
blood  (see  ii,  437)  suggests  that  both  this  custom  and  his 
exemption  from  the  operations  of  incision  and  tattooing  may 
have  been  the  result  of  his  great  sanctity,  which  made  the 
idea  of  the  effusion  of  his  blood  abhorrent  to  the  people.  It 
is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  the  tuitonga  would  have  been 
exempt  from  so  general  and  important  a  custom  as  incision 
if  this  operation  had  formed  part  of  the  culture  of  the  kava- 
people.  The  exemption  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  belief 
in  his  sanctity,  and  may  yet  be  evidence  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  cultural  influence. 

It  is  only  when  our  knowledge  is  far  more  extensive  and 
exact  than  at  present  that  we  can  hope  tc  disentangle  the 
exact  part  which  motives  of  different  kinds  have  taken  in 
the  genesis  of  social  customs,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  gain  this  increased  know- 
ledge is  the  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  contact  of  peo- 
ples has  contributed  to  form  the  varieties  of  human  culture. 
Because  it  has  been  the  special  aim  of  this  book  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  past  history  of  Oceanic  society,  and  the  vast  part 
which  external  influences  have  taken  in  this  history,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  we  need  take  no  account  of  the  mental 
states  which  underlie  the  social  activities  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said  (11,  6),  it  is  because  we  can 
only  hope  to  understand  the  present  of  any  society  through 
a  knowledge  of  its  past  that  such  historical  studies  as  those 
of  which  this  book  is  an  example  are  necessary  steps  towards 
the  construction  of  a  science  of  social  psychology. 
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Fiji     Chap,  xi;  i  86;  ii  231,  253,  341, 

369,  430,  436,  456,  488 
Fillet    i   73.   104,    148,   305,   306,  348; 

"  43^  535-  554 
Fines    I  42,  93,  98,  103,  105,  123,  184 
Fire     i  25,  109,  112,  144,  171,  224,  243, 

244 
in  death  rites     ii  265,  267,  539 
Fire-making     i  332 
First-bom  child     i   145,   146,   147,   148, 

150;  ii   139,  161 
First-fruits     i  95,  318;  ii  513 
Fish     i  145,  150,  154,  157,  163,  168,  217. 

224,  228,  243,  248,  273,  304,  314, 

3'9>  337;  Chap.  XXX,  ii  268,  517, 

520,  545 
-net    ii  552 
poisoning  of    i  332 
Fisher  Island    ii  544 
Fish-hawk     i  280;  ii  501 
Fishing     i  325,  330,  349 

-lines,  wearing  of    i  349 
Fison,  Rev.  L.     1  270,  ■563 
Five    i  64,  67,  80,  loi,  104,   136,  146, 

148,  188,  227 
Flores     ii  582 
Florida     i  241  ;  ii  504 
Flycatcher    ii  543 
Flying  fox     i  40,  152,  163,  211,  228,  231, 

245-  303,  336;  ii  5'7 
fish     i  326,  330 
Food     i  23,  54,  70,  81,   118,   163,    231, 

333,  353 

and  marriage    i  2;6 

and  sex  of  child     i   150 

in  magic     i   i;8,   161 

-prohibition     i    152,   204,    314.     ^^^r 
Totemism 
Formulas     i  78,  85 
Fomander     i  383 
Forts     ii  428-9 

Four    i  73,  80,  101,  146,  148,  162,  208 
Fowl     i   92.    219,   220,    280,   333,   353; 

11  386,  461,  517,  533,  587 
Fox,  Rev.  C.  E.     ii  72,  252,  588 
Frazer,  Sir  J.  G.     ii  68 
Freeth,  Rev.   R.  E.      '  427 
Freire-Marreco,  Miss     i  15 
Friederici,  Dr  G.     ii  449,  504,  383 
Frigate-bird     i  245 
Fruits     i   151,  152,  220 
Futuna    ii  244 
Future  life.     See  Dead,  home  of  the 
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Gaimard,  Dr    i  351 

Gaktai,  the    ii  538 

Gamal    i  6a     .s^^'  Club-house 

Gambler  Islands    ii  272,  433 

Games    i  349 

Gardiner,  Professor  Stanley     ii  248 

Gardner  Island    ii  544 

Garfish     i  336,  368 

Gazelle  Peninsula    ii  499  seq.,  527 

Genealogies    i  27, 44,  266,  358,  359,  375 ; 

M    118 

Generalisation     ii  42,  64,   117,  334 

Generosity     .  3  5 

Geographical    conditions,    influence  of 

'1  297,  345.  363,  592 
Gerontocracy     li  68,  105,  120,  148,  313, 

.   324,  564 
Gerrit  Denys  Island     ii  544 
Gestures    i  79 
Ghost    i  15,  79,  85,  89,  187,   195,  231, 

248,  343  i   ii   218,  414  seq.,  505, 

5"  seq.,  531 
possession  by     i   164,  321 ;  ii  418 
Gismana    i   164;  ii  418,  520 
Gong,  wooden     ii  459,   516,   534,   537, 

539.  542,  554.     .SV^  Drum 
Government    i  93 

Graebner,  Dr  F.     ii  3,  81,  256,  498,  585 
Grammar    ii  486 
Grandparents     i  36,  85,  225,  230;  ii  28, 

77.  167,   179.  '90 
of  ma-ried  couple     i  179;   ii  35 
GraSs    i  25,  224 
Green     i  137 
Greetings    i  324 
Guadalcanar    i  242 
Guppy,  H.  B.     i  273 

Haamonga    ii  431 

Hades.     See  Dead,  home  of  the 

Hair-cutting     i  314,  348 

decorating    i  73,  138 

of  Tikopians     i  303 

wearing     i  314,  348 
Haliaetus  leucogaster    ii  501  seq.,  517, 

519,  520 
Hamburg   Expedition    to   South    Seas 

■i  55'.  554 
Hand-clapping    i  83 

Hanging    198,107,305-6,347;  11236,504 

Hat.    See  Masks 

Hawaian   Islands    1  374;   ii   281,   393, 

,.      .  398.  453 

Hawk    1  119.     Sec  Fish-hawk 
Head,  as  representative  of  body     11  272 
carrying  on     i  325 
of  pig    1  80,  272 

respect  for  i  37,  42  seq.,  184,  205, 
308;  11  168  seq..  2i;a  261,  335, 
491 


Head-covermgs    i  173.  '74:  ii  446,  513, 

535.     See  Fillet  and  Masks 
Head-hunting    ii  86,  100,  259,  428,  452, 
„  ,  ,  459,  553,  58s 
Helpfulness,  obligation  of    i    161,   184; 

ii  170,  334,  558 
Heralds    1  272 
Herlot    11  320 
Hibiscus    1  23,  62,  73,  96,  loi,  104,  105, 

115,  117,  148,  167 
Hindu  influence     11  578.  580 
Historical  standpoint     11  5 
Hocart,  A.  M.     1  i,  234,  285,  293;  11  41, 

71,  78,  83,  151,  158,  199,  291,  305, 

588,  590 
Homicide     1  88,  300 
Hopkins,  Rev.  A.  J.     1  236 
Homblll     ii  517 
Hostility  between  moieties    i  22;  11  135, 

163-4,  169,  240,  500,  557 
House    I  131,  209,  344;  11  454 

-building    I  6s,  325  ;  11  259,  455,  553 
ceremonial  destruction  of    1  99,  142 
-pile    11  454,  552,  585 
round     1  223;  li  456,  590 
-tree    li  456 
Howitt,  A.  W.     li  47 
Hiigel,  Baron  A.  v.     i  330 
Human  motive  in  art    1  82,96;  11  376 
Hundred     1  103,  115,  127,  135,  146,  188, 

212,  318;  ii  26s 
Hurricane    1  317 
Husband's  sister    i  207 
Hyde,  Dr    i  375,  383 

Identity  of  men  and  animals    11  359, 

364,  368 
Illegitimacy     i  311 
Images    1  243,  248;  11  351,372,  515,  519, 

534 
Immigrants,  small  numbers  of    ii  210 
Incantation     1  IJ7,  162 
Irja   lation  in  animals  and  plants   11361, 

5'7,  521 
Incest  li  154 
Incision     i  292,  308,  311,  312;   ii  235, 

.    .      '*.3^  !5^'  532,  540,  554,  589,  595 
India     11  581 

Indonesia    ii  577 

Infanticide     1   145,  305,  310,  313,  352; 

11  138,  242 
Ingiet    ii  515 
Inglis    1  214;  11  426 
Inheritance    1  16,  37,  55,  209;  il  96,  148, 

319 
Inhumation.     See  Interment 
Initiation    1  63  seq.,  88,  98;  li  68,  208, 

230,  512,  i;i9 
liisect     ii  342,   501 
Interaction    li  213,  574,  585,  595 
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Interest  on  money    i  51,  64,  I33,  169; 
it  538 

Intermediary    i  159 

Interment    ii  264,  J73 

extended    i  3'3 1  "  277.  285,  43".  5*9i 

549 
in  house    1  313;  n  5291  539 
in  vault    ii  274i  286,  432 
sittmi?    ii  273,  281,  382,  539,  545 
upright    ii  265,  425,  531,  549 

Investment    i  133,  140 

Isolation    ii  47 ■•  475 

Itokatoka    i  264 

Ivens,  Rev.  W.  G.     i  234 

Japan     ii  581 

Javelin     ii  447 

Jawbone  of  pig    i  74.  106,  184;  ii  386, 

460 
Jealousy     ii  142,  144 
Joest,  W.     i  217,  220;  ii  81,  115,  339 
Joking    i  36,  46,  230,  287,  344;  ii  '33. 

'55         .     „ 
Joske,  A.  B.    1  287 
Jus  primae  noctis    i  386 

Kangaroo    ii  517,  520 

Kauai     i  374,  378 

Kava  Chap.  XXVI,  i  72,  76,  82,  126, 
184  seq.,  211,  223,  227,  231, 
312  seq.,  337,  355!   ii  4i7.  533. 

553 

-bowls    I  327;  n  431 

origin  of    ii  255 

-people     ii  250,  555,  579 
Kia    i  245 

Kilenge,  the    ii  500,  532 
Kinao  ceremony,  the    ii  523,  525,  539 
Kingfisher    i  40,  117,  118 
Kinship    i  16;  ii  91,  567 

regulation    of    marriage    by.      See 
Marriage 
Kipling,  R.     li  566 
Kissing     i  344 
Kleintitschen,  P.  A.     ii  527 
Knives,  pudding     i  81,  172;  ii  374,  376, 
377,  380 

bamboo    i  144,  311 
Kobe,  the    ii  500 
KoU-koU    i  62,  80,  130;   ii  265 
Kramer,  Dr     ii  547 
Kwakwea     ii  444 
Kwat    ii  412,  414,  418,  421 

society,  the    i  113;  ii  220,  340 

Lamb,  R.     ii  228,  266,  435 
Land     i  55;  ii  97,  395 

common     i  56;  li   147 
Landtmann,  Dr  G.     ii  274 
Lanf,,  Andrew    ii  69 


Langjage    Chaps,    xxiii  and  xxxvi, 
ii  55».  56".  569.  584.  594 

of  salUf^oro    i  90,  92,  97,  115;  11  495 

Papuan    ii  4^5.  497 

un-    i  41,  43;  ii  47'.  495 
La  Perouse    i  298 
Laur    ii  ;oo  seq. 
Law    ii  is8 
Left  side    i  56,  74 

Legends    i  107,  115,  117;  "  503.  559 
Leggatt,  W.     ii  303 
Lemons    i  137,  146 
Leper's  Island     i  211,  213;  ii  97,  '53 
Levirate    i  48,  183,  206,  222,  296;  ii  20, 

44.  '" 
Libation     i  84,  8^ 
Licentiousness     ii  242,  399 
Life  tokens     i   155;  ii  365 
Lifu    ii  233 
Lightning    i  157.  >64 
Lihir.    .SVc  Gerrit  Uenys  Island 
Lime    ii  552 

-boxes    i  333 
Limes    i  137 

Lingua  franca.    See  Pidgin  language 
Lister,  J.  J.     ii  461 
Livuan    ii  527 
Lizard    i  106,  152, 154,  158 ;  ii  361,  517, 

52CS  545 
monitor-      i  243,  248 
Loans    i  64,  122,  169 
Local  groups    ii  79,  347.  356 
Loli    i  204,  210 
Longevity    i   157 
Loom    ii  379,  425.  445 
Lunacy     i  152,  164,  345 
Lunalilo  House    i  374 

Macdonald,  Dr    ii  78 

Mackenzie,  Dr    ii  78 

McLennan,  J.  F.    i  6;  ii  64,  108 

Maewo.    See  Aurora  Island 

Magic    Chap,  xxxiii,  i  15,  38,  52,  156, 

23'.3'5;  ii99.  107, '44. '64.  27'. 

432.  435.  483.  5 '8,  552.  564 
in  Polynesia    ii  420 
Maguire,  Dr    i  363 
Malabar    ii  64 
Malaita    i  235  seq.;  ii  79 
Malay  apple    i  152 

Archipelago    ii  249,  256,  474,  577 
Malikolo     ii  89,  228,  233,  266,  303,  435, 

448,  459 
Malo    ii  428 
Malo,  David     i  384 
Malosaru    i  82;  ii  379,  425,  443,  463 
Mana    i  74,  78,  154,  157,  158,  162,  164, 

243,  244  ;  ii  99,  100,  406,  445,  485 
Manahiki     ii  281,  380.  453 
Mangaia    ii  274,  287,  380 
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Mangareva.     Sie  Gambler  Islands 

Mango    i  ^28 

Manoga    ii  ^48 

Mantis,  praying     ii  501 

Maoris.     See  New  Zealand 

Marae    ii  430,  447 

Mare    ii  233 

Maresere,  John     i  299;  ii  406 

Marett,  R.  R      i  15 

Mariner,  \V      i  302 ;  ii  235,  274,  280 

Marquesas    li  247,  261,  263,  271,  281, 

424,  429.  433.  5'4,  55'.  591 
Marriage    Chaps,  xvil  and  XX,  1  17,  47, 

206,  300,   345,  379;   ii   145.  '86, 

326,  397 
between  chiefs  and  commoners   1305 
by  exchange  of  brothers  and  sisters 

ii  23,  "23 
by  purchase.     See  EJride-price 
child     i  383 

conflict  at     i  207,  309;  ii  64,  105 
cross-cousin    i  48,  184,  215,  256,  259, 

270,  294;  ii  24,  43.  54.  61,  64,  85, 

III,  121,   128,   181,  327,  508 
-group     ii  127,  145 
infant     i  207;  ii  64,  105 
matrilocal    ii  126,  240,  355 
regulation  of    i  236,  251,  256,  303, 

309,  370,  373.  382 ;  ii  82,  96,  353, 

54' 
restrictions  on     i  81,  152,  i(;o,  223 
^yith  brother's  daughter    i  185  ;  ii  1 10, 

114,  "8,  327,  508 
with  brother's  granddaughter    i  47, 

•99;  ii  47,  5'.  59.  1^.  326 
with  father's  sister    i  47,   182,   184, 

340;  ii  38,  42,  109,  114 
with  husband's  brother    i  346.     See 

Levirate 
with  sister     i  380,  382 
with  wife  of  father's  brother     ii  1 16, 

120,  328 
with  wife  of  grandfather    ii  53,  60, 

326 
with  wife  of  mother's  brother    i  48, 

185,  196,  206,  223;  li  38,  44,  49, 

57,  60,  109,  181,  326 
with  wife's  mother    i   182,  223 
Marzan,  de    i  264;  ii  78,  341,  369 
Maskelyne  Islands     ii  329,  304 
Masks     i  81,  89,  90,  114,  122,  126,  131, 

134;  ii76,  205,  367,  377,4'2,  5". 

521,  524,  535,  539,  541,  543,  544, 

547 
Massage    i  356 
Massim     ii  537 

Mat    i  59,  loi,  136.  207;  ii  442 
as  money    i  170,  188;  ii  385 
Mnf.,»th.ii  •     ii   76,  229,  354,    424,    429, 
458.  547 


Malanggali    i  264 

.Matankor    ii  552  seq. 

Material  culture    Chap,  xxxv 

Matupi    ii  526 

Mbau    i  266 

Measures    1  66,  70,  74,  170 

Measuring-rod     i  7^1,  76 

Mcgalithic  culture    li  427,  446,  540,  544, 

549.  579 
Megapodius.     See  Dush-turkey 
Meier,  J.     ii  516,  519 
Mengen    ii  537 
Menstruation     i  313,  368 
.Merlav     i  24,  32,  34,  43,  48,  54,  78,  86, 

158;  ii  80,  315,  349 
Metathesis    ii  561 
Method     ii  3,  586,  591 

genealogical     i  3,   5,    55,   265,   280, 

371 ;  ii  108 
Micronesia    i  228;  ii  255,  553,  591 
Midwife    i  50,  144;  ii  401 
Migrations    Chap.  XXVlll,  ii  263,  271, 

278,  322,  570 
primary  and  secondary    ii  308,  497, 

578 
Mission,  Melanesian    i  2,  18,  143,  298, 

322;  ii  86,  406,  467 
.Moanus     ii  352 
.Moerenhout    ii  242,  362,  423,  433,  448, 

45' 
Moieties    i  17,  22,  23,  24,  35,  36,  46,  49, 

53,  72,   149.    «72,    180,   189,   191, 

204,   207;   ii   105,   106,  416,  462, 

500  seq.,  510,  526,  586 
Money    Chap.  XXXII,  i  64  seq.,  330; 

ii  441,  462,  527  seq.,  586 
feather    i  222 ;  ii  462 
shell    i   141,   146,   166  seq.;   ii  462, 

5'0,  5 '5. 5 '7, 527  seq.,  533.547,  554 
turtle-shell    i  225 ;  ii  462 
Monoliths     ii  428 
Monopoly  of  women     ii  59,  64,  68,  69, 

88,  142,  159,  565 
.Monsoon     ii  511,  514 
Months     i  273 
Moon    i  226,  243,  244,  273;  ii  230,  351, 

426,  503,  552 
Morality    ii  566 

Morgan,  Lewis     i  270,  363,  375;  ii  152 
Mortar     i  333 
Moseley    ii  432 
Mota    Chap,  iv,  i  4,  19,  20,  22,  24,  26, 

28,  34.  35.  38,  39.  4«,  42  seq.,  52, 

55.  62,  63,  79,  85,  147  seq.,  156, 

167,  170,  171,  213;  ii  78,  265,  309, 

315,  427,  449 
Mother    i  66,  144, 154;  ii  117,  137,  167, 

'74, 185. 354,368.369.466, 468, 470 
right  ii  I03,  !56,  157,  t6.S,  185,  188, 

239,  240,  241,  319,  331,  504,  510 
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Mother*!  brother  i  37,  68,  80,  103,  1041 
146,  156,  183,  J04,  J13,  215,  330, 
25$,  J90,  J91,  308,  309,  3" •,31  J. 
ji3,  366;  ii  17  »eq.,  18,  37,  57, 
113,  130,  iji,  IJ5  seq.,  166,  177, 
181,  184,  185,  187,  189,  339,  240. 
331,  401,  448,  504,  507 
Mother's  brother's  wife  i  222  ;  ii  18,  130 
Motlav  i  24,  30.  39.  4 «.  4 J.  43-  49.  54. 
63,   79.   147.   149.   "53.   "53.   >56. 

161,  164,  166,  170,  174,  302  ;  ii  460 
Mountain     i  226 

Mourning    i    38,    153,   306,   314,    348; 

ii  596 
Muller,  F.     ii  480 
Muller,  W.     ii  453 
Mullet    i  224 
Mummification    ii   265,  267,  269,   272, 

281,  287,  368,  346 
MwtU  i  65  seq.,  82,  89, 96,  103,  137  seq., 

140,  207;  ii  401,  462 
Mwtretang     i   65,   73,    112,    136,    137; 

ii  458 
Mythical  ancestors    i  7,  25,  26,  272 
Myth-making    ii  370,  421 
Myths     i   107,  III,  219,  226,  245,   315, 

339;  •'  423.  437,  545.  558 

Nail-parin)^s     i  145,  161  ;  ii  161,  164 

Nakanai     li  517,  532,  ;,  >i 

Namatanai     ii  507,  '^^f: 

Nambombudho    i  284 

Names  i  39,  41,  42,  43,  45,  179,  180, 
195,  204,  205,  213,  223,  230,  255, 
258,  293,  308,  346,  347,  370,  373  i 
ii  19,  21,  22,  36  seq.,  129,  132,  133, 

162,  335,  471,  508.  509 
Naming    i  147 

nature  of    i  210 
Nandrau     i   264,    271  seq.,  283;   ii   51, 

326 
Nanga     1  280;    li   231,  248,   430,  435, 

456,  457 
Narambula    i  269 
Nausori     i  268,  270,  296 
Navatusila    i   271,   279  seq.,  283  seq.; 

ii  51 
Navigation    11  298,  452,  570 
Ndeni     i  217 
Negro     ii  284 

New  Britain    ii  498,  500  seq.,  510,  528 
New  Caledonia    ii  153,  205,  299,  457, 

590 
New  Guinea    ii  214,  249,  255,  274,  299, 

338,  ';37,  553.  590 

New  Han^  jr    li  544 
New  Hebrides    i  24,  25,  128,  170,  189; 
ii  86,  139,  227,  257,  259,  261,  265, 

325,  412,  414,  423,  426,  449,  461, 
470 


New  Ireland    Chap,  xxxvii 

New  Zealand    ii  18,  243,  261,  263,  281, 

287,    380,    473.    53ft.     549.    55 «. 

590 
Nggaliyalatini     i  282 
Nj{gao    i  247 
Nine    ii  554 
Niuafou    it  461 
Niue    i  371  ;  ii  269 
Nokanoka    i  269 
Nomenclature,  richness  of    ii  II,  30,  31, 

69,  *    seq,  150,  172 
simplici.y  of    ii  11 
Noseborin^;    ii  539 
Nukapu    I  228,  321 
Nukulofa    ii  431 
Numbers    ii  294,  592 
small.    Set  Migrations 

Oahu    i  374.  378,  381 

Observation,  power  of    i  301 

Obsidian     ii  5^4 

Occupations    1  265,  325 

Octopus    i  150,  154,  177,  219,  303,  304, 

368;  ii  78 
O'Ferrall    i  220,  223;  ii  115 
OflTerings    i  226,  231,  243,  244,  312,  315, 


317,  338;  ii  4«5.  548 
de 


to  dead    ii  246,  249,  359 

to  sun    ii  425 

burnt    i  244;  ii  416,  546 
Olo-olo    i  146,  156,  160;  ii  415,  416,  485 
Omba.     See  Leper's  Island 
Onomatopoeia    ii  484 
Ontong  Java    ii  156,  445 
Ordeals    i  103,  112,  142 
Orientation    i    loi,    147 ;    ii    424,   429, 

430 
of  dead    ii  550 
Origins    ii  7 
Oven    i  62,  65,  67,  72,  79,  96,  104,  1 1 5, 

116,  147,  212 
Owl     i  23,  92,  120,  286,  368;  ii  517 

Palmer,  Archdeacon    i  85 
Palmer,  J.  C.     i  82,  85,  86 
Palmistry    i  220,  251  ;  ii  84,  503 
Pandanus    i  92,   104,  133,  136 
Pandion  leucocephalus    ii  501  seq.,  517, 

520 
Panoi    i  40,  109,  1 16 
Pantutun,  John    i  50,  no,  199,  206,  210, 

213;  ii  74,  165 
Papaia    i  217,  220,  314,  327,  333,  357 
Parakeet    i  245 
Parentage    i  51,  146  seq. 
Parent  and  child    i  35 ;  ii  13,  91  seq., 

136  seq.,  151,  194.  507. 
Parents  of  m-irried  couple     '.i  35 
Parkinson    Chap,  xxxvii 
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Parmal    i  1 59  seq. 
Parrot     i   111 ;  ii  386,  517,  543 
I'atteson,  Hishop    i  3,  298 
Paumotu  Islands    ii  281,  451,  472 
Payments    i  37,  9J.  135-6.  1 57,  160,  163, 

|6<>,  229;  ii  512 
on  adoption    i  51  seq.,  146  seq.j  it 

136-7,  400  seq. 
on  initiation     i  64  seq.,  88,  98,  100, 

103,  122,  131,  140-1;  ii  228,  230, 

tor  land     i   58;   ii  320 
i  wife     i  49,  225  ;  ii  105,  109,  113, 
115,   124  seq.,  328  seq.,  38<;,  543 
I'eace,  symbol  of    i  75 
Pedigrees     ii  94.     See  Genealogies 
Peekel    ii  503  seq.,  558 
Penny,  A.     ii  217 
Penrhyn  Island     ii  453 
Pentecost  Island    Chap,  viii,  ii  11,  13, 
78,87,  104,  153,  159,  187  seq.,  227, 
228,  265,  305,  442,  449 
Penneal  cloth    i  308,  312 
Periphrasis    i   119 
Perouse,  La     i  298,  355 
Perry,  \V.  J.     ii  28,   118,  532,  550 
Personality     i   154,  156 
Phonetics     i   18,  246;  ii  470,  471,  473 
Physical   characters   of  people     i   228, 
302;   ii   153,  234,   325,  326,  370, 
378,   473.    502,    506,    543,    557, 
560-1,  582 
Pidgin  language    ii  466,  475,  494,  584 

English     ii  489 
Pig     i,    26   seq.,   43    seq.,   49,   64,   70, 
73-4,    76,    80,   88,   93,   98,    100, 
102,     105-9,     122    seq.,     131-2, 
163,    191,  207-8,    210,   220,   222, 
225,    227,    243,    272,    333,    353; 
11     105,    108-9,    228,    229,    242, 
460,    512,    517,    520,    533,    538, 
J42-3,  545-6. 
Pig  s  head     1  208 
Pigeon     i  88,   111,   114,  219,  243,  245, 
248,  280,  303,  336;   ii    517,  543 
Pigments    1  92,  104,  135,  137 
Pileni     i  228,  321 
Pillow    i  328 

Piper  methysticum     i  83  ;   ii  256,  533 
Pity    i  320 
Places,  sacred     i    157,    165,    244,    303, 

320  ;    ii  447 
Plants,  sacred    i  23,  317;   ii    256,  340 

seq,  345. 359,  363 

and  childbirth    i  150,  151 
and  social  groups    i  303,  336 
Plasticity  of  culture    ii  440 
Platform,  stone    i  69,  70,  136,  150 
Platform  burial     Chap,   xxvn,   is  530, 
543,  545 


Plural,  use  of    i  29t  ;  ii  131,  508 
inclusive  and  exclusive    ii  48^1 
Pflch,  R.     li  503  seq. 
Poepoe,  ;.  M.     i  374,  376,  380 
Poison     I   1 59 

Polyandry    i  183  ;  ii  296,  565 
Polygyny      i    48,    49,    196,    309.    352  ; 
li   18,  128,   16.  -8,  399,  565,  566 
Polynesia     i    228  ;   ii    8,    11,    13,    87, 
139,    203,    234    seq.,    244    seq., 
249    seq.,    257,    368,    270,    271, 
280    seq.,    321,    357,    358,    378, 
380,    390    seq.,    398,    446,    447, 
452,  472  seq. 
history  of    ii  8 
Polynesian     influence     in      Melanesia 
ii  "39,  '53,  238,  524 
culture,  complexity  of  ii  280 
Ponape     ii  553 
Porafioro     i  35,  36,  39,  40,  42,  43,  45, 

46;   li   133,  152,   161 
Porpoise      i    219,    245,    337  ;     ii    386, 

462 
Possession     i  164,  321  seq. 
Possessive   noun     i    266 ;    ii    77,    197, 
488 
pronoun     <    141,215,239,248,250, 
255,  266,  271,   290;   ii    77,   196, 
197,  488 
Posture,  cross-lcgi,'ed     i  83 
Prayer     i    85,    186-8,    226,    231,    301, 
3' 2,  3'6,  ii7,   338;    ii  249,  413 
seq. 
Prawn     i  331 
Prediction     ii  588 
Pregnancy     i   146,   151 
Preservation  of  the  dead     ii  209,  272, 
273,    275    seq..    281,    285,    529, 
530,  545,  546 
Priest    i  354  ;  ii  433 
Principles    ii  y,i 
Processions     i   101,  105,  134 
Prohibition  of  sexual  relations     ii   140, 
Prohibitions     i  205,    223  ;    ii    76,    377, 
471,  508,  538 
food     i  119,  151  seq.,  177,  191,  204, 
217,  219,  220,  228,  243,  248,  264, 
273,  281,  286,  292,  303,  304,  317  ; 
I'   76-7,  235 
Promiscuity     ii  127,  143,  152,  154,  566 
Property     1  37,  55    141   seq.,  209  seq., 
226,   306,   384 ;   ii   96  seq.,    107, 
219,  392,  512 
and  secret  societies    i  92,  122,  125, 

141  seq. ;  ii  209,  512 
community   of    i    37,   39,    43,   209, 
225,  291  ;  ii  81,  146  seq.,  i6o-l, 
394  seq. 
destruction  of    i   135  ;  ii   [70 
protection  of    i  122,  125  ;  ii  219,  512 
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PsycholoKy    ii  6,  107,  183,  411,  wj 
Fudding    i  75,  147.  1481  143.  3>» 

-dish     i  25,  86 
Punishment    i  50,  63,  91,  93,  98,  107, 
14J,  160,  305,  306,  319 

by  alua    i  319 

by  death    i  50,  63,  67,  9'.  981  I07i 
160,  30c,  306 
Pygmies    ii  583 
Pyramids   ii  372,  429.  430.  513.  5*5.  549 

Quarrels    i  13,  37,  44,  53,  59.  94.  "23. 
i8j,  291,  310,  343;  11  146.  170 
Quatrefages,  de     ii  431 
Quiros     ii  315,  479 

Rail     i  336 
Rain     i  79,  338 

-making    i  1^7,  163 

prayers  for    1  316,  317 

-song    i  78 
Rainbow    i  108,  157;  ii  426 
Rank    i    139,    140,    141  ;    ii    226,    t'S), 

235.  *4l.  325.  377 
at  sea    i  171,  21 1 
Rape     i  396 
Rarotonga    ii  269,  281 
Rascher    ii  538,  543 
Rat    i  118,  119,  152,  IS4.  212;  ii  248. 

446 
Rawt    i  38,  80,  98,  107 
Ray.     St€  Sting-ray 
Ray,  S.  H.     i  77.  85,  215,  383  ;  ii   177, 

178,  465,  474 
Reciprocal  terms    i  205  ;  ii  30,  31,  47. 

Sit  Collective  terms 
Reciprocity  in  relationship     i   8,  235  ; 

ii  159,  160,  169,  200 
Red    i  73,  74,  75.  77,  80,  95,  1 12-119, 

"27.  133.  '35.  «37seq.,  148,  158, 

162,  164,  226,  312,  338;   II  385, 

390  .      „ 

Reef  Island    1  227  ;   11  478 

Region,  definition  of    i  16 

Reincarnation     ii  369,  370 

Relationship    Chaps,   xvi    and   XXI 1 1, 

i   6  seq.,    26,   44,    58,    177-    192. 

214,    221,    224,    229,    234    seq., 

258,    266  seq.,    307,    341.     364, 

369,  37',    375;   i'  235,  240,  311, 

469,  490,  506 
classificatory  system  of    i  6  ;   11   10 
uniformity  of  terms  of    ii   185,  186, 

188,  195 
Relatives   by   marriage    i    13,    34,   41, 

355,   293 :   "    29,   38,    169,    182, 

332 
functions  of    Chap.  XXH,  1  35,  255, 

290,   308,    343,    366;   ii    12,   45, 

330 


Relief    ii  320 

Religion    Chap.  XXXlll,  ii  445 
Remedies     i  324,  356 
Rennell    ii  153 
Rent    i  59 

Respect  I  37,  38.  yh  41.  42,  45.  305. 
324;  'i  75.  •3',  "54.  '55,  '62. 
505 

for  chiefs    i  305 

for  totems    ii  75.  505 
Rewu     i  268 
Rhythm     i  97 
Rickard,  R.  H.     ii  S" 
Ringworm    i  324 
Rivers    ii  505 

throwing    dead    into     ii    268,   289, 

343.  344.  53' 
Robertson,  H.  A.     li  167,  244 
Robinson,  Mr  Aubrey    i  374 
Rocks,    sacred      i    23.    24,    165.     St* 

Stones 
Rod    ii  462 

Kongo    i  157  ;   ii  390.  485 
Rotuma     i  355 
Rowa    i  20,  24,  31,  35,  36,  38,  41.  43, 

49,    166,    167,   170,  226;   11    379, 

425.  445 
Rukruk    ii  513,  535,  554 
Ruviana    i  357  ;  ii  77 

Saa     i    235  seq.,  250;   ii    15,  87,  312, 

550 
Sacrifice     1  337  ;   11  259,  261 
Saddle  Island.     St*  Motlav 
Sago    i  299,  333  ;  ii  552 

-palm    i  1 10 
Salagoro    Chap,    iv,   i  62,  81,  82,  134 

seq.,  138  ;  ii  377,  468,  495 
Samoa    i  82,  271,  368  seq.  ;  ii  13,  14, 

17,  18,   256,   262,  268  seq.,  281, 

399.  446,  453.  457.  473 

San  Christoval  i  234,  239,  258;  11  15, 
72,  252,  267,  305.  3'2.  382,  386, 
414,  444,  546 

Sanctity    i  119,  241,  248 

Sandwich      Island,     Bismarck    Archi- 
pelago   ii  544 
New  Hebrides.    See  Efate 

Santa  Cruz  Chap,  ix,  ii  63,  71,  75, 
81,  84,  98,  113  seq.,  247,  251, 
266,  309,  349,  350,  379,  386,  387, 
432,  442,  456,  465,  472,  476  seq., 

5" 
Santa  Maria    i  22,  26,  63,  77.  78,  81, 

133,    168  ;    ii    386,  427   seq. 
Santo     I  133;  ii  233,  266,  448,  591 
Savage  Island.    Set  Niue 
Savo     i   247,    351,   25s  i   ii   367,    270. 

4<'5.  477 
Scent    i  162,  164 
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Srhmidl.  P.  W.     1  258  ;  li  jjj.  474,  593 

Sea,  ihrowiiiK   dead   into      li  267,   268, 

3f*),    370,    371,    343,    3+4,    368, 

519 
Sea-lion     i  334 
Sea-sluK     i  40,  158 
Sea- water    1   137 

and  mitna     i  78 
Seclusion    i  80,  88,  96,  103.  137  ;  ii  338, 

"9,  435.  515.  554 
Secret  societies    Chaps,   lit  and  xxiv, 

i  87,    125,  210;  ii  305.  241.  ^4S, 

252,  353,  27*  3«5,  30J.  3'4,  335. 

3'>7,  376.  378.  387.  390.  3'>4.  4«> 

lei).,  435,  443,  4(10  seq.,  4<>*<.  510, 

541,  547.  5«6,  587,  y,2 
SeliK"iii"n.  <-■  (i.     ii  338 
Selwyn,  liishop    i  3<>8 

Bishop  John     i  88,  356 
Seven     1  73 
Sex    i  88,  91,  no,  114,  115,   119,   147, 

150;    ii  295,  297.  561 
of  scKieties     i  88,  91 
Sexes,  proportion  of    ii  295 
Sexual  rtlations     i  39,81,  134,  142,  151, 

183,  200,  213,  2  JO,  307,  310,  386  ; 

li  34,  37  seq„   55.   Ml,    12.>,   132, 

134,  140.  145.  "32,   153.  "54.  161, 

163,   168.  434 
abstinence  from     i   134,  327 
and  speech     i  309:   ii  134 
Shark     i   23,    113,    155,    177,  210,   217, 

220,  243.  345.  248.  331.  332.  368  ; 

11  220,  230,  361,   365,  517,  518, 

520.  545 
Shell-money.     See  Money 
Shortlanil  islands     ii  77,  82,  267,  340, 

352.  357,  531.  54f> 
Shoulder     1  ^3,   56,  74,    101,    147,   182, 

184  ;    ii    \(\'i 
Si,ir;i     ii   542 
Sides,   nght    and    left     i    75,    88,    90, 

lul 
Signalling     ii  534 
Silence     i    147,  20) 
SaB^iificatio!    of  culture     ii  23^,  282 
of  "^laiifMiship     ii   87,   88,    89,    171, 

189,        i2 

-.raw'^~'''ic'>      1    ?49 

:  iw   ■>    nusaaand     i   172,   205,  222,   230, 

-Jifi        1!     128,     169 

SiMer-«  10a  1  ^8, 1 53,  1 58,  185,  204,  2og, 
:5>,  230,  255-  290  seq.  ;  li  17 
1«0„  -7,  59  *eq.,  97,  113,  I30, 
^Ai,  146,  148,  156,  158,  159,  178, 
:4a.  87,  iJiq,  239.  See  .Mother's 
DrmiKT 

fsra         lo!  .  ii  229 

:•   301.   345,   363,    521,   525,   S92 


Skull     i 
of  piK     i 
cult    of 


106 

236 


ii    358,    359,   4J9. 


=72, 

189, 
186, 


seq., 


5".  530.  543,  548 
preservation     of     Chap.    XXVII,    ii 

530,  543,  550 
-shrine     ii  267,  273,  J85 
Sky,  home  of  dead  in     li  363,  550 
Sleep     i   i«S6 
SlinK     i>  447 

Sn.ike    i   112,  243,  244,  345,   373.   J86, 
387;  li  51;,  518,  543,  545 
-eaters     li  552 

sea      i   113,   152,   154,  219;   ii  220 
Soci.d    groups     i    Mft,    217,    228,    241, 
243,    245,    264,    272,    381,    386. 
y>i'    V34  ;   li  72,  79,91,  108,  147, 
314  seq.,  354,  505 
and  marri.iKC     ii  (/> 
origin  of     i    26,   243,   245,   264, 

J54.  .?'>3 
Six:i,il    -.iructurc     i    24,    25,    176, 

241  ;    ii    4.  .13,   45,   83,  85, 

316,   280,  338,  347  seq.,   591 
Society  Islands.     Sn-  Tahiti 
Sojroi    I    20,    24,   25,    4fi,    j\,  92 

147,  172  ;   11  92 
Soloi     \  92  ;  ii  219,  410 
Solomon   Ul.inds     Chap.  X,  ii  86,  115, 

216  stq.,  230,  251   seq,  258  seq., 

261,     266,    270,    304    seq,,    333, 

365,    390,   424-5,    435,    442,  451, 

453,  454  seq. 
matrilinu.il    region     ii    72,    76,    156, 

316  seq.,  350  seq.,  386,  45s,  442 
Western    11   156,  273,  365,  442,  455 

457,  590 
Solstice     ii  514 
Somerville     li  233,  426,  451 
Song-making     i  78 
Songs     i  23,  73,  77,  80,  108,  109,  113, 

'35,  346  ;  ii  445 
Soul     i  164,   165,  186  ;   ii  268,  365 
Sounds     i    65,    135;   ii    308,    211,411, 

511-2 
Spanish  explorers    ii  216 
Spear     ii  543,  554 
Specialism     li  594 
Speech     i  209,  213;  ii   114,  133.   134 

modes  of    i  39 
Speiser    ii  153,  259,  419,  427 
Spider     1   no 
Spiral     ii  536 

Spirit     i   15,  23,   157,  163,  386:  ii  218, 
228,  406,  414,  415  seq.,  518,  542 

animal     i   151 

possession  by    i  164 
Spitting     i  165 
Sport     ii  446 
Springs     i  304 
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Stakes     i  74,  101  ;   ii  229 

Stars     i  172  ;   ii  J  52 

Stature,  of  Tikopians    i  303 

Stealing    i  138,  148,  157,  3o7,  3'9 

Stephan    ii  256,  498 

Sterility    i  346 

Sting-ray    i    154,    224,    228,    231,  304, 

336;  ii  s'8,  520 
St  John's     ii  542 
Stocks,  sacred     i  230 
Stones,  sacred    i  22,  23,  80,  100,  102, 

103,    106,    no,    131,    157,    163, 

164,    226,    231,    243.    244,    286, 

338,  368;  ii  406,  416,  421,  539, 

465 
in  magic     1  157,  163 
as  weapons     i  171 
Stone-work     i  23,  62,  100,  174:  ii  269, 

378,  382,  421,  425,  427.  43".  523, 

525.  540 
images     i    174;    ii   446,    515,    516, 

5>7,  521-  535 
on  grave     ii  274 
Strangers    i    136;    ii    191,    210,    211, 
302,  388 
taken  for  the  dead     ii  214,  215,  216 
treatment  of    i  322,  341 
Strangling     i    291,    305,   306,   352  ;    ii 

237,  504 

String    i  145,  329 

Strong,  Dr    ii  69 

Suas,  Father    ii  266,  477 

Subgroups  of  moieties  i  23,  24,  176, 
190,  209,  264,  281,  286;  ii  73, 
74,  80,  315,  349  seq.,  504,  531, 
538 

Substitution  words     1  41,  43 

Succession     i    15,    37,    306,    340,    346, 
384;    ii  99   seq.,    145,    319,  321, 
322,  324  seq.,  504,  510 
definition  of    i  15 
to  occupation     i  326 ;  ii  322 
in  Polynesia    ii  302 

Suckling    i  53,  54  ;  ii  137 

Su^ar-cane    i  212 

Suicide    i  346  ;  ii  237 

Sukwe  Chaps.  Ill,  IV,  XXIV,  i  37,  38, 
51,  54,  61,  122,  125,  126,  161, 
168,  169,  172,  173  ;  ii  100,  245, 
246,  248  seq.,  315,  325,  376  seq., 
387,  424,  425,  435.  436,  445. 
446,  458  seq.,  462,  468 
in  relation  to  Tamate  societies, 
i  126  seq. 

Sulka    ii  537  seq.,  569 

Sumba    ii  582 

Sun  i  22,  79,  176,  243  seq.  ;  ii  230, 
351,  423,  428,  430.  503.  5 '4, 
5 '5.  5241  53".  532.  537.  540, 
548,  549.  579 


Sunset    i  79 

Sunshine    i  157 

Survival     ii    139,    147,  '55,    239,   268, 

369,    370,    440   seq.,    447,    453. 

5>5,  546 
Swallow    i  134,  Ij7 

Islands    i  217 
Sword-fish     i   82,    120,    174,  246,  33^; 

ii  267 
Symbo'i    i  75 
"Sympathetic  magic"    i  145,  150 

Tabar.     See  Gardner  Island 

Taboo     i    38,    77,   92,    95,    '52,  3'8, 

319;   ii  209,  218,  228,  239,  252, 

324,    384,    394,    409    seq.,  512, 

525 
on  food     i  38.     ^SV^-  Prohibitions 

Tahiti     ii  242,  256,  263,  271,  281,  283, 

362,    366,    372,    399,    420,    421, 

429,    430,    433,    447,    45',    453. 

5 '4.  532,  55' 

Tales  i  25,  30,  115,  117,  "9.  212, 
219,  245;  ii  231,  248,  326,  421, 
458,  460,  503,  505,  539,  545. 
558 

Tally    i  207 

Tamaniu  i  154,  210;  ii  359,  364  seq., 
366 

Tamate    Chaps,  iv,  V,  XXI v,  1  61,  62, 
81,     132,    161,     164   seq.,    172  ; 
ii    174,  258,  279,  309,   315,   340, 
367,    370,    374,    376    seq.,    387, 
401,    409    seq.,    4'8,    424,    425, 
458,    462,    468,    485.    5 '3.    5«5. 
519,  546 
and  sukwe    ii  211 
secrecy  of    ii  211,  226 
societies     i    87 ;    ii    208,    279,    340, 
367,    377.    409.    462,    513    seq., 
547 

Tamate  liwoa  i  64,  95,  90  seq.  ;  11 
212,  423  seq.,  513  seq.,  524, 
531.    See  Ghosts 

Tambu    ii  485,  505,  529 

Tanga.    See  Caen  Island 

Tanna  ii  25,  27,  29,  73,  '23.  233, 
244,  571,  572 

Tapu    i  77.  136,  3'8  ;  "  485 

Taro  i  120,  135,  147,  168,  191,  227, 
304,    3'4,    3'7    seq.,    333,    336, 

337  ;  ii  552 
Tataro    ii  413,  414,  417 
Tattooing    i  134,    174.    213,  313,  328; 

ii  23s,   326,  328,  436,    575,   590, 

595 
Taumako     1  321 
Tavatsukwe    i   72,  77,   82,  83,  85,  98, 

99;  ii  212,  249 
Tavua    i  286,  295 
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Tawari^    i  30,  35,  42,  146 
Teeth    li  267,  286,  388,  461 

as  money    ii  386 

blackened    ii  539 

-cutting    i  54 

dropping  out    i  220 

wearing  human    i  349 
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